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PREFAC E. 


'T'HE Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, 
K.C.I.E., M.A., Barrister-at-law, occupies a fore¬ 
most position among the worthiest of our public men 
by reason alike of commanding talents and disinterested 
patriotism. His speeches and writings, which have al¬ 
ways attracted considerable attention, are admired no 
less for their literary charm than for the soundness of 
his opinions,—closely argued, expressed in earnest lang¬ 
uage and breathing conviction in every syllable. Sir 
Pherozeshah’s public life began so early as in 1867, and 
during the long space of time that has elapsed since then 
there has not been any important problem, local, provincial 
or imperial, in the discussion of which he has not taken a 
conspicuous part. What a large part he has played in the 
public life of his city, province and country, is evident 
from his many speeches as well as his varied and numerous 
contributions to the Press; which are now presented to the 
world in this volume. It would be presumption on my 
part to pass an opinion on the character of Sir Pheroze¬ 
shah’s pronouncements on public questions. Nor is it at 
all necessary, as there have never been two opinions among 
our countrymen in regard to their great literary and poli¬ 
tical value. This, however, I venture to say without the 
least fear of contradiction—that, as they are now made 
available to the public in a permanent form, they will be 
found of surpassing usefulness to every student of Indian 
public questions in the future. 1 may even go farther and 
claim for Sir Pherozeshah’s speeches and writings that the 
Indian statesman and administrator who wishes to ac¬ 
quire a firm grasp of the right principles of Indian govern- 
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ent and administration and who has the honourable 
(alas ! so rare) ambition to keep himself cm courant with 
the thoughts, opinions and wishes of Educated India will 
find an invaluable guide in the following pages. 

Eloquence, though a bad master, is a singularly useful 
servant of a public man. The orator who is fascinated 
with the sound of his own voice and ‘ inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity ’ is a familiar enough 
figure in this as in other countries. Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta is not of this redundant species. Possessing in 
full measure what has been called the divine gift of elo¬ 
quence, our Congress Knight never allows mere flatulent 
rhetoric to do service for arguments or facts. Other¬ 
wise, he would not be the wonderful debater he has been 
universally admitted to be. What has been said of the 
oratory of Gladstone is applicable to Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta as well: ‘There was a lively imagination, which 
enabled him to relieve even dull matter by pleasing figures, 
together with a large command of quotations and illus¬ 
trations. There were powers of sarcasm, powers, how¬ 
ever, which he rarely used, preferring the summer 
lightning of banter to the thunderbolts of invective. 
There was admirable lucidity and accuracy in exposition. 
There was art in the disposition and marshalling of his 
arguments, and finally—a gift now almost lost in Eng¬ 
land—there was a delightful variety and grace of appro¬ 
priate gesture. But above and beyond everything else 
which enthralled the listener, there stood out four quali¬ 
ties. Two of them were merits of substance—inventive¬ 
ness and elevation ; two were merits of delivery—force 
in the manner, expressive modulation in the voice.’* It 
is equally true, if not truer still, that in our country no 
one shows such swift resourcefulness in debate. Writes 


* James Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography, p, 430, etc. 
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Mr. Bryce of Gladstone:—‘His readiness, not only at 
catching a point, but at making the most of it on a 
moment’s notice, was amazing. * * * Never was he 

seen at a loss either to meet a new point raised by an 
adversary or to make the best of an unexpected incident. 
Sometimes he would amuse himself by drawing a cheer 
or a contradiction from his opponents, and would then 
suddenly turn round and use this hasty expression of 
their opinion as the basis for a fresh argument of his own. 

Loving conflict, he loved debate, and, so far from being 
confused or worried by the strain conflict put upon him, 
his physical health was strengthened and his faculties 
were roused to higher efficiency by having to prepare and 
deliver a great speech.’ Who can gainsay that the same 
high qualities in nearly as rich measure distinguish Sir 
Pherozeshah as a debater? And it is also true of him, 
what Mr. Bryce says of Gladstone, that ‘ the dignity 
and spontaneity which marked the substance of his 
speeches was no less conspicuous in their delivery. No¬ 
thing could be more easy and graceful than his manner 
on ordinary occasions, nothing more grave and stately 
than it became when he was making a ceremonial refer- 
, ence to some public event or bestowing a meed of praise 
4 on the departed.’ 

In the very able and interesting Introduction with 
which he has kindly favoured this collection, my dear and 
honoured friend and leader, Mr. Dinsha Edulji Wacha, 
reviews at some length Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s distin¬ 
guished and eventful public life. I will not make any 
detailed allusion to it here. I may, however, be permitted 
just to indicate how comprehensive and representative 
| his career has been, how many were the high and 
responsible positions our eminent countryman has wor- 
j thily and honourably filled, equally to his own credit 

} 
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the advantage of the public. Even a bare enumera 
tion of them is instructive. Sir Pherozeshah has been a 
member of the Bombay Corporation during a period of 
more than thirty-five years, and been thrice elected its 
President. And when the history of local self-government 
in India comes to be written, it will undoubtedly be 
recorded that he is the greatest member of whom any 
municipal corporation in the whole country could ever 
boast. He has similarly taken an active part in the work 
of the Bombay University, of which he is so distinguish¬ 
ed ah alumnus and so sagacious and wise a Fellow, and he 
was the most stalwart colleague of the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade in fighting the educational battles of his Presi¬ 
dency in the University Senate. He has been a member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council for a period of fifteen 
years, and was on the Imperial Council for about three 
years, and must stand alone as having achieved the proud 
distinction of being the greatest of the Indian members of 
the Legislative Councils of India. Sir Pherozeshah Alehta 
was one of the founders and first secretaries, and has 
for more than ten years been President of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ; he is President of the Bombay 
Graduates’ Association ; he was President of the Fifth 
Bombay Provincial Conference and of the Sixth Indian 
National Congress, of which he was one of the founders; 
he was Chairman of two Reception Committees of the 
Congress at Bombay ; and he has filled many other 
positions too numerous to be mentioned. He has served 
the Motherland ably and faithfully for the best part of a 
life-time, and has his reward in the respect and affection 
with which he is looked upon as their greatest leader b y : 
a host of admirers all over the country; which, next after 
the approbation of his own conscience, is the greatest! 
prize a public man may aspire to. 
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I count it a piece of singular good fortune that Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has kindly permitted me to inscribe 
this volume to him. While to millions of his country¬ 
men Mr. Naoroji is a sacred personality, our dear and 
and venerable Grand Old Man has from the first inspired 
in me a very peculiar affection and reverence and I am 
almost proud to think that his gracious name is associat¬ 
ed with a work with which I have had something to do. 
There is, besides, a peculiar propriety in the dedication 
of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s Speeches and Writings to 
him. Not only that Sir Pherozeshah came early under 
the influence of that mastermind, when in London in the 
sixties of the last century preparing himself to join 
the Bar: he and Mr. Naoroji as well as Mr. Wacha 
belong to the same religious persuasion. In one of 
his papers printed in this collection Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta incidentally refers to India as the land ‘which 
helped us (the Parsee community) in our hour of need, 
which gave us kindly hospitality in our exile and which 
has given us shelter and nourishment for 1,200 years.’ * 
The Parsees have more than discharged any obligation 
India may have placed them under, and made her their 
debtor instead. Some of the brightest ornaments of 
the Indian nation have been owned by the Parsee com- 
munity ;—industrial captains, merchant-princes and phi¬ 
lanthropists like the first Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and 
the late Mr. J. N. Tata, and political leaders like Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. D. E. 
Wacha. These three greatest of Parsee political leaders 
and patriots are animated by the same lofty ideals and 
have laboured with the same great ability and noble 
disinterestedness for the greater glory of the Motherland 
and the greater happiness of her children. It may 




* ‘ The Retrospect,’ p. 279 of the text. 
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accordingly be reckoned a happy coincidence that both 
Messrs. Dadabhai and Wacha are associated with this 
humble effort at bringing together some of the more 
notable utterances of their distinguished colleague and 
co-religionist. I am glad to be able to present to the 
readers the likenesses of the illustrious trio. 

My grateful thanks are due to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
for the kind permission he has accorded to me for 
bringing out this publication. And I am deeply indebted 
to our much esteemed countryman, Mr. Wacha, who 
has placed me under great obligation by many acts of 
personal kindness and affection, for the valuable Introduc¬ 
tion he has contributed at my request. To great natural 
ability and unrivalled knowledge of facts on nearly all 
subjects of Indian politics and economics—in which res¬ 
pect he may be regarded as the Sir Charles Dilke of India 
—Mr. Wacha adds the advantage of lifelong friendship 
with Sir Pherozeshah. The two patriots have been so 
closely and inseparably associated in almost their whole 
public activity that the appreciation of-Sir Pherozeshah 
with which the volume opens cannot but derive peculiar 
force and authority from its authorship. I feel that the 
Introduction certainly enhances the value of this collec¬ 
tion. 

My talented friend, Mr. M. Venkanna Pantulu, of the 
Maharajah’s College, Vizianagram, has earned my thanks 
by laboriously setting himself to prepare the very useful 
analytical Index which is appended at the end of the work. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to say here of my friend, 
that he is an unusually well-read man, a literary lecluse 
I call him—who because of his habit of ‘ keeping himself 
to himself’, is not known to the public as he deserves to be. 

I must not omit to mention either my acknowledg¬ 
ments to Mr. Sorabji Bomanji Munshi, assistant secre- 
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tary of the Bombay Presidency Association, who has 
taken much pains to supply me with much of the material 
brought together in this volume. 

C. Y. CHINTAMANI. 

Benares , 27 th October, 1905 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I T maybe said with truth that at no time in its history 
has British India boasted of a more brilliant group 
of men of marked ability, great enlightenment and 
culture, keen political sagacity and sterling patriotism 
than the one to be witnessed at present. There is 
not a province of the Empire, old or new, which does not 
possess such men. It is a remarkable circumstance of 
which our rulers may as well be proud. For in reality 
these men are the rich product of their own vivifying 
civilisation of the West and that beneficent policy of high 
education which the broad and liberal-minded statesman¬ 
ship of the past half a century and upwards introduced into 
this ancient country. Their names are well-known. They 
are in everybody’s mouth. Wherever you direct your 
footsteps, north or south, east or west, you hear of them. 
Among these names there is none which is held in greater 
reverence and esteem than that of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
now a veteran counting eighty summers. Rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, men, women and children, 
all alike are familiar with it as they are familiar with their 
household gods. Its very pronouncement lends a charm to 
the ear and sends a thrill of patriotic delight through the 
heart. A thousand blessings are poured forth on his 
devoted head, even by millions who have never seen ‘ 
him, this 'Grand Old Man of India,’ who carries on 
his robust bhck, without a murmur, the proud burden of 
solid work unobtrusively achieved during the long and 
eventful period of sixty years. *Mt\ Dadabhai still devotes 
himself, most unsparingly and unselfishly, to the service 
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of his country in London, his adopted land, with a faith 
which is as unbounded as it is hopeful and with an energy 
which is so phenomenal as to put to shame many a 
younger person than himself. 

If, however, there be one Indian more than another 
who by common consent has been recognized as standing 
next only to Mr. Dadabhai, it is the Honourable Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, K.C.I.E. The form^vorks six 
thousand miles away, feeling convinced that after all it is 
the citadel, at the very heart and centre of the British 
Empire, which has to be stormed and captured, the,citadel 
of vested interests and monopoly, of ignorance and preju¬ 
dice, and above all of an autocratic authority. The 
latter works in the country itself, nextdoor, so to say, of the 
actual governing authorities, but with equal disinterested¬ 
ness, faith and sagacity. It is only by means of work in 
these two different directions by men of such recognised 
worth that any material progress is possible of achieve¬ 
ment. The British electorate needs to be well-edu¬ 
cated and thoroughly aroused as to the condition of 
India. It is only by persistent agitation carried on in 
England that that important object could be fulfilled. 
The average elector has to be instructed as to the true 
feelings and sentiments of the Indian people and their 
wants and wishes. This function Mr. Dadabhai, assisted 
by good English friends, specially Sir William 
Wedderburn, is discharging most nobly, at sublime per¬ 
sonal sacrifice ; while leaders of native thought in 
India, under the sagacious and practical leadership ot 
Sir Pherozeshah, are equally discharging their respective 
functions and from time to time as occasion offers, 
rivetting the attention of the governing authorities 
on the many just and crying grievances of their country¬ 
men, now in their respective Provincial Legislative 
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Councils, now in the Viceregal Legislative Council, 
sometimes from the platforms of public meetings, and 
annually from that of the different Provincial Conferences 
and the Indian National Congress. 

Thus it will be evident the combined influence exerted 
in this two-fold manner on the rulers of the land 
here and in London. As a consequence, it has come to 
be universally recognized that so far as the Indian part 
of the work is concerned, there is none to-day to 
influence the Government at Calcutta in so marked a 
manner, with infinite sagacity, judicious discrimination, 
and ability as Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta. In the rank, 
of distinguished Indians of light and leading it is conceded 
that there could be found no better leader for the ardu¬ 
ous and responsible work. Thus it is that by universal 
consent Sir Pherozeshah has come to enjoy the hegemony 
among his collaborateurs. He is pointed out with pride 
as the foremost leader in India. Like the distinguished 
Mr. Dadabhai he has strenuously devoted full thirty five 
years of his active life to public work uninterruptedly and 
unselfishly. Though his contemporaries are fully aware 
of this work, it is needful and important that the ris¬ 
ing generation, which is just entering on the active life of 
citizens, as well as the younger persons at our seminaries 
and colleges, should become fully cognisant of it. A record 
of it is essential in order that these may not only know 
and appreciate it but be able to understand the nature of 
the leadership. 

The record is there, but all scattered. It may be read 
in his numerous papers and speeches, commencing from 
the very year that he launched himself into the public 
life of the country. But these scattered speeches and 
utterances needed the enthusiasm and assiduity of some 
admirer to collect and compile them in a compact and 
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readable volume. Indeed the want of such a collection, 
well arranged and carefully discriminated, has been felt 
for some time past. The more that Sir Pherozeshah’s 
past and present activity in the public life of India, in all 
its important ramifications, has come to be recognized 
and appreciated, the greater is the wish expressed to 
have his utterances collected in a permanent form. Sir 
Pherozeshah himself had often been requested by friends 
to undertake the work himself; but his innate modesty 
has always shrunk from compliance with their earnest 
wish. It is, therefore, lucky, indeed, that at last an enthusi¬ 
astic and appreciative admirer has had the leisure, the 
enthusiasm, and the assiduity to undertake the work. And 
the Indian public will, no doubt, feel grateful to Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, the able and accomplished editor of that 
vigorous and well-conducted journal the Indian People 
published at Allahabad, for having accomplished his self- 
imposed labour of love. 

It is no light work to sift the growing mass of the vari¬ 
ous speeches, on divers topics, small and great, made by 
Sir Pherozeshah since 1867, and select therefrom all 
that may be considered to be of permanent value. Mr. 
Chintamani had had to wade through a vast quantity 
of printed matter, to winnow it and gather therefrom the 
golden grain. That he has admirably succeeded in pre¬ 
senting a readable and most instructive volume goes with¬ 
out saying. It is no exaggeration to say that he has left 
nothing to be desired ; and so far he has acquitted 
himself of his labour of love with credit. The com¬ 
pilation will be admitted on all hands to be a valuable 
record of the solid and useful work accomplished by 
a talented son of India during the best portion of his 
life-time. It is the life-work of a person who has all 
through held before him a high ideal of Duty—the duty 



of rendering to his countrymen such good, however 
little, as it. may lie in his power and ability. This life- 
work will be a stimulus to many of the rising generation 
to follow the good example of such a noble worker. 

To the careful reader of the speeches it will be 
abundantly clear that though Sir Pherozeshah has spoken 
on a variety of topics of the highest pith and moment— 
on Imperial problems of a far-reaching character, on 
intricate pieces of legislation, equally far-reaching in 
their effects, on provincial administration in many of 
its important ramifications, on University and Municipal 
constitution and reform—‘each and all bear on their 
very face his own individuality, apprising us of a mind 
highly cultivated and attuned to take a broad and 
comprehensive survey of the divers problems presented 
for public discussion from time to time, fully prepared 
to seize the salient features thereof, and turn to view their 
correct aspect and argue out the principal points logically 
and incisively so as to carry conviction home. But the 
speeches tell even something more. They give ample 
evidence of mastery of language at once polished, 
vigorous and manly. The perspicacity of thought, the 
elegant diction and the other specialities which lend no 
little charm and grace to style, reveal the eloquent speaker; 
while the apposite anecdotes, the historical and other allu ¬ 
sions, the telling comparisons, interspersed with raillery, 
light banter, and gentle satire, proclaim the ready and 
effective debater. Manner and matter alike impress us. 
They have so impressed many a distinguished English¬ 
man who has heard him on some platform or another. 
They have felt and expressed themselves admiringly, 
observing that Sir Pherozeshah possesses gifts of no 
ordinary character. If the speeches read well, - it is 
superfluous to say they enliven hearers even more. 
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are doubly entertaining and impressive. So 
eloquent and practised a Parliamentary speaker as the 
late Mr. Brad laugh was charmed at the magnificent 
deliverance of Sir Pherozeshah at the Congress of 1889 
held in Bombay at which Sir William Wedderburn 
presided, and equally charmed was Sir Henry Cotton, the 
President, with the address he delivered at the last 
Congress held in Bombay as the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee. Hundreds on hundreds have no doubt 
heard him in the Council Chamber, Imperial and Provin¬ 
cial, in the hall of the University and the Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Corporation; and thousands upon thousands have 
heard him at one time or another from the platform of the 
Congress, at Calcutta and Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
and Ahmedabad. They all must bear ample testimony 
to the fact just stated. Though never specially trained to 
the art of oratory , Sir Pherozeshah’s rolling and eloquent 
periods charm the audience. He has the happy gift 
of placing the hearers from the very first in good 
humour; and he instinctively knows what to say and how 
to say it. The audience becomes immediately attracted 
towards him magnetically, and the more enlivening, 
eloquent and instructive is his speech, the more it ex¬ 
presses its delight by ringing cheers and deafening 
applause. By long experience, Sir Pherozeshah has 
found the key to success in public speaking. He knows 
when to pitch the key of a given subject high, and when 
low ; when to.roar like the lion and when to coo like 
the gentle dove. He knows when to rail and ridicule, 
when to cover an adversary with humiliation, when to 
be gay and frolicsome, and when to be grave in 
order to pour forth in all earnestness words of practi¬ 
cal wisdom and the counsel of perfection. He might 
be sometimes mistaken, He might sometimes be 





deceived. AH the same, for the time being he makes 
a powerful impression on the mind of his hearers. Un¬ 
trained to diplomacy, he has been known at times to play 
his game with all the ability of a consummate diplomat. 
In the hall of the University and the Corporation, in the 
chamber of the Legislative Council, there is none so 
lynx-eyed to find flaws in procedure and constitution. 
Indeed in this respect he would not unfavourably compare 
with any old 4 Parliamentary hand ’ and make his mark 
even on the floor of the House of Commons. Those who 
have closely watched his public career for the last thirty- 
five years tell us how solidly, step by step, has Sir 
Pherozeshah built up his reputation as a leader. And 
now that he stands foremost in the ranks of leading 
Indians in all parts of the country, it is generally felt 
that he is born to lead. There are centered in his 
person all the ability, all the versatility, all the elan, all 
the independence, and all the courage which make one a 
leader of men. But a leader without a following is 
like the general without his trusty soldiers. In the toil 
and turmoil of active public life he who attains to leader¬ 
ship is also bound to maintain it. But the maintenance 
of that position is only possible with a band of capable 
lieutenants equally trained like himself. It is only with the 
assistance of such that success is possible and practical. 
We have yet to find in Indian public life one who is 
a Hercules by himself and is able to rely on his 
own unaided prowess to achieve miracles which the 
world will admire and applaud. If, therefore. Sir Phe¬ 
rozeshah rightly enjoys to-day the hegemony of the great 
Indian community, he owes it not a little to those who 
have been associated with him for years and who so 
loyally second his efforts. A fundamental basis of 
agreement is essential here. For unless the leader and 
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his associates are in harmony with the principles to 
be enforced and the broad policy to be pursued in 
reference to the progress of the country, it would 
be difficult to bring important matters to a success¬ 
ful issue. Differences of opinion must prevail. For 
every well-trained and well-balanced mind must view 
a particular problem from its own point of view. But the 
differences must exist only to be well considered and 
threshed out, in order to come to some satisfactory agree¬ 
ment ultimately. The larger success of Sir Pherozeshali 
more than that of any other Indian, in the public life of 
the country, must be traced to this fact, namely, the har¬ 
mony of thought subsisting between hiinand his colleagues. 

Whatever distinction and success Sir Pherozeshali has 
attained must:, however, be ascribed to the quality of the 
education he received in his youth. It was a singularly 
lucky circumstance for him, for the late Messrs. Ranade 
and Telang, and for some of the less known alumni of 
Elph in stone College that they had all an accomplished 
Principal of world-wide fame in the person of the late 
Sir Alexander Grant* the translator and expounder of the 
ethics of Aristotle at Oxford as far back as 1858. His 
brief principalship of four years (from 1862 to 1866) was 
every way remarkable in the annals of that institution. It 
was in reality an epoch-making one. It was there that the 
illustrious trio received their academic training. It was 
there, under that gifted philosophic scholar, that their 
mind underwent a severe discipline which eventually pre¬ 
pared them for the active public life they all subsequently 
led. A broad and deep foundation in higher learning was 
laid. They all cultivated it for its own sake. History, 
philosophy and logic were taught by Sir Alexander Grant 
as these subjects have never since been taught by any of 
his successors save the distinguished Principal Words- 



worth. The seed then sown fell on fertile ground and 
afterwards bore the fruit of which all India has had the 
benefit, bov it will be readily admitted that no three per¬ 
sons in their respective public career have moulded their 
contemporaries for good more than they. It is owing to 
their respective sphere of influence that Bombay at least 
enjoys to-day such an excellent reputation for solidity 
and sobriety of thought, for practical sagacity, and uninter¬ 
rupted public activity. 

I hits it is that the mind of Sir Pherozeshah was mould¬ 
ed by a master intellect in the heyday of his academic 
career which even then gave fiill promise of future 
eminence. And thus it was that above all Sir Pherozeshah 
became the greatest favourite of his Principal. Sir Alex¬ 
ander took almost a parental interest in him and foretold 
the future high distinction he was destined to achieve, 
as much as the professors of Mr. Dadabhai predicted his 
greatness from his phenomena! college career. Alas! 
What a fall is there from that old standard of high and 
liberal education. Where, one may ask, are the professors 
of the masterly ability of Sir Alexander Grant and Princi¬ 
pal Wordsworth ? Where is the rich quality of the higher 
education they imparted, the education which disciplined 
the mental faculty and prepared the way for practical 
exercise in the toil and turmoil of post-graduate life ? 

Sir Alexander Grant was so impressed by the intelli¬ 
gence of his young scholar that he with great earnestness 
persuaded his parents to send him to England to qualify 
himself for the Bar. That no doubt was an event in the 
career of Sir Pherozeshah, seeing that it had its far- 
reaching and beneficent consequences. Sir Pherozeshah 
came out as the first Parsi M. A. of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity and the first Parsi Barrister. This was in 1868. v 
1 he same day that brought him fresh from the atrnos- 
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phere of Lincoln’s Inn witnessed the interesting cere¬ 
mony of bidding his beloved teacher a cordial farewell and 
offering him the congratulations of students and citizens 
alike in the hall of the Framji Cowasji Institute on his 
election to the coveted Principalship of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. But the training to which he subjected himself 
at the Bombay Bar at the outset has proved of the utmost 
service in his public career. For it is his forensic 
ability as a lawyer that has stood Sir Pherozeshah in good 
stead these many years. And well it may, for who in the 
Legislature is more useful than a barrister well versed 
in constitutional lore and a ready debater besides. Who 
will deny that the bar is ‘ the most democratic of all pro¬ 
fessions/ as that great democrat of the early eighties, no 
other than the Radical Mr. Chamberlain, declared in his 
address to the law students at Birmingham. It may be 
not uninteresting to give an extract from that speech 
though it is to be greatly regretted that he never took to 
law, for the discipline he might have received in the art 
of ratiocination might have been most instrumental to¬ 
day in preventing him from falling into the many pit-falls 
and fallacies of his ‘ Kscalitis ’ nostrum. Here, however, 
is what Mr. Chamberlain said about the democratic pro¬ 
fession of the bar. ‘ Merit, industry, and ability are the 
passports—unfailing passports to success * *. Lawyers 
are an adjunct to civilisation * f 1 am bound to say that 
I think the history of this country would lose very greatly 
and be infinitely the poorer if we were to strike from it 
the work of lawyers * * Canning and Burke and many 
others of our most distinguished statesmen and legisla¬ 
tors disciplined their mind by its study and founded them¬ 
selves upon an accurate knowledge of its principles and 
practice. Lawyers at many critical periods of our his¬ 
tory have been the champions of the rights of the people, 
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and the defenders of their liberties; they have been fore¬ 
most in resistance to the unconstitutional encroachments 
of authority; they have been the wisest and strongest 
among those who have advocated and carried necessary 
and beneficent reforms.’ Is it necessary to remind the 
reader in this place that it is the mind of Sir Pheroze- 
shah as disciplined by law that has enabled him to advo¬ 
cate a large number of reforms, to mould the legislation 
not only of his own Presidency but that of all India, and 
to resist to the uttermost legal measures calculated to 
inflict the greatest mischief and hardship on individuals 
as well as on the people at large. The strenuous opposition 
which he led first in the Town Hall and afterwards in 
the Bombay Legislative Council two years ago in re¬ 
ference to the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill, of 
ill fame, which brought no credit to its misguided author, 
was a monumental instance of that lawyer-liice but con¬ 
stitutional resistance to which Mr. Chamberlain referred 
in his speech; while the Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 , 
which he was so actively instrumental in framing, is 
another of that constitutional reform which has proved 
so beneficial to the individual liberty of the rate-payers 
and the progress of civic affairs in Bombay. India owes 
it, again, to the foresight and sagacity of this admirable 
constitutional lawyer, the modifications he was able to 
carry through in reference to the Police Act in the Vice¬ 
regal Legislative Council, an Act which might have been 
infinitely worse to-day in its operation than it actually is. 
Again, it was only the other day that he succeeded in 
the local Legislative Council in fighting strenuously 
against trade monopoly. There was an attempt made 
to obtain a short-timed monopoly in the matter of motor¬ 
cars. Had the attempt been successful, the monopoly 
would have proved intolerable to the citizens of Bombay 
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lasted. How much is it to he wished 
that Sir Pherozeshah had been in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council during the passage of the Official Secrets 
Bill and the Universities Bill! Is there the slightest 
doubt that his stern advocacy would have considerably 
changed for the better the destinies of the two most 
unpopular and mischievous measures of Government? 
Thus it is that owingjto the firm grasp Sir Pherozeshah 
has acquired in his legal profession of jealously guarding 
the rights, privileges and liberties of the people that makes 
him in all public matters to resolutely resist all encroach¬ 
ments, whether by individuals or corporate bodies or by 
the State itself. Scores of instances might be adduced of 
the vigorous stand made by him against repeated attempts 
of the last mentioned authority to override the Municipal 
law. The rate-payers of Bombay have reasons to be 
grateful to their city Hampden for his many successful 
combats on their behalf against encroachment on their 
Municipal preserve, notoriously in the matter of Police 
charges. 

Thus his education under the special circumstances 
related and his legal training have been of the greatest 
service to Sir Pherozeshah in his many-sided public 
activities. Their combined influence may be traced in 
many of his important utterances. A third element, too, 
which has proved of no inconsiderable service may be 
seen in his case in his three years’ stay in London. He 
happened to be there during the final stage of that great 
agitation which led to the second Reform Bill of 18B7. 
The decade commencing with I860 was indeed one of the 
most important epochs in the political history of the Bri¬ 
tish people. It was the decade which witnessed the revo¬ 
lution in the fiscal policy of England under the financial 
statesmanship of that prince of public finance, William 
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Ewart Gladstone. It saw Cobdeirs Free Trade Treaty 
with France. Later, it witnessed the spectacle of that 
great utilitarian and political philosopher, no other than 
John Stuart Mill, entering the portals of St. Stephen's. 
It saw the great struggles of the class against the mass 
as carried on hy the^giant representatives on each side 
in the House of Commons. It saw the rivalry of the two 
great parties and the irretrievable fall of one of them. It 
saw the destruction of the Tories and the rise, Phoenix* 
like, from the ashes of obsolete Whiggism, of that sturdy 
Liberalism of which Gladstone was the great standard- 
bearer. It was the same decade which witnessed the rise 
of the working classes and that historical agitation which 
culminated in Hyde Park. Indeed those ten years were 
years of the mightiest changes in the political and finan¬ 
cial history of England. It saw the old order of things 
passing away and the new spirit of stout Liberalism 
planting itself firmly on the debris of the traditions of 
the antiquated Whigs and the still more antiquated 
and chaotic Tories. Sir Pherozeshah was there as an 
outside spectator, but keenly interested in watching 
those historic and heroic struggles and profiting by them. 
Better object-lessons in British politics and its turmoils 
he could not have learned elsewhere. He took a firm 
grasp of the principles on which the two great parties 
in the House of Commons respectively* endeavoured 
to influence the electors. It may be assumed that 
he revolved in his own mind, which were the better 
and rational principles to adopt for his own guidance. 
The sturdy Liberalism, then at the zenith of its influence, 
as directed by the genius of Bright and Gladstone, must 
have made a deep impression on his youthful but obser¬ 
vant mind, and if he embraced Liberalism as the future 
colour of his politics, it may be taken for granted that he 
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so after full conviction. In Indian affairs specially it 
was essential that Liberalism, the creed of the progres¬ 
sives, should prevail. At any rate young Mr. Mehta must 
have concluded from what he saw and learned during his 
three years’ stay in England what valuable lessons he 
would carry back to India on his return. If even after 
well nigh forty years he is still a follower of the sturdy 
Liberalism of the sixties, it must he owing to his strong 
convictions, though meanwhile that creed itself has 
undergone a great change and is being slowly supplanted 
by Radicalism, It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that all through his public career Sir Pherozeshah has 
remained progressive, no doubt tempered by the political 
conditions of this official-ridden country. In matters 
fiscal we find him equally advanced and in harmony with 
the best fiscal tendencies of the time. He is undoubted¬ 
ly an advocate of Free Trade albeit that he holds certain 
definite views in connexion with the nascent industries 
now slowly springing up in India. Its economic condi¬ 
tions are such as need a modification in details while 
holding fast by the broad principles of that fiscal creed. 

Lastly, the example of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was 
devoting himself in the days of his early domicile in Eng¬ 
land with as much ability, energy, and unbounded faith 
to the promotion and welfare of his countrymen as he 
is doing to-day with the mature experience of full forty 
years, could not but have its influence on the mind of 
young Mr. Mehta. He had seen him discharging his 
patriotic duty with all the zeal of the martyr towards the 
land of his birth. What lofty sentiments he entertained, 
what high ideals of Duty he conjured, and what self- 
sacrifice he cheerfully underwent to achieve his object. A 
purer and more disinterested ambition never possessed 
a son of India. Mr. Dadabhai, even in the sixties, was 



the very Avatar of stern and unrelenting Duty and a noble 


example to young Indians. 

It was in pursuance of this ambition of his life, to dis¬ 
charge his duty to the best of his power and ability to¬ 
wards his countrymen, that Mr. Dadabhai first founded 
the London Indian Society with the genuine sympathy and 
co-operation of a few retired Anglo-Indians, and, later 
on, the East India Association, for successfully main¬ 
taining which he single-handedly worked to obtain the 
necessary funds. Luckily for Mr. Pherozeshah he found 
in both the societies an excellent field to train himself for 
that active public career which since his return to India he 
has pursued with such credit to himself and advant¬ 
age to the country. Many an excellent paper on Indian 
topics was read and discussed at the East India Associa¬ 
tion and Mr. Pherozeshah seems to have taken a part 
in that discussion as is evidenced by the published 
proceedings. It is a matter of regret that the rising 
generation should be almost wholly ignorant of the 
early work of that useful institution More solid work 
was never transacted. The journals published by that 
body may be read by every educated Indian even to¬ 
day with the greatest profit, highly informing and instruc¬ 
tive as they are on many an Indian topic, the end of some 
of which has not yet been witnessed. Anyhow Mr. Phe¬ 
rozeshah used to attend the meetings of these organisa¬ 
tions where an equally able and every way public-spirited 
young Bengalee, in the person of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
was to be discovered, admiring Mr. Dadabhai and catch¬ 
ing his fervour and spirit. It is doubtful whether the trio 
at the time ever entertained the notion, even remotely, 
that twenty years later they would all join hands, with 
other able and capable Indians, in laying the foundation 
of the greatest organisation that the country has ever 
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seen ! Anyhow Mr. Dadabhai was their senior and domi¬ 
ciled in England, while the two, on the completion of their 
legal studies, were to return to their respective Presiden¬ 
cies. It could not have then been dreamt even, that in 
1885 they should all again meet in Bombay and lay broad 
and deep the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
and be its foremost leaders! Perhaps, each thought 
that they would part to work in their own walk of life 
and in their respective sphere of influence—Mr. Dada¬ 
bhai, domiciled in London, to knock at the very door of 
the central authority and power, Mr. Pherozeshah 
Mehta to return to Bombay to pursue his professional 
avocation, and Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee to Calcutta to follow 
the same profession there! Such, however, is the 
whirlgig of Time, and such the course of events. It 
was the ill-fated Ilbert Bill which first made educated 
India pulsate and throb, aye, to pulsate and throb in 
perfect harmony. From evil cometh good. So the evil 
of the discreditable Anglo-Indian agitation awoke India 
to unite in her own best interests. It was that agitation 
which eventually led to the institution of the Congress. 
And by a happy concatenation of circumstances the 
three stalwarts again met, this time on the Congress 
platform, joined hands, and made themselves the leaders 
of the movement which has now laid its foundations 
broad and deep in the country. 

But they say the lineaments of the man are discerned in 
the child or youth. The lineaments of the two younger 
leaders of the Congress were to be clearly discerned in their 
maiden literary efforts in the rooms of the London Indian 
Society and the East India Association. The one, with a 
natural bent towards Hindu law, in which he has since 
distinguished himself as a master and an authority, read 
a paper on that abstruse subject, while the other on the 
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educational system of the Presidency of Bombay on which 
he is considered an expert, next only to the late Messrs. 
Ranade and Telang. Both are remarkable for their pre¬ 
cocity. For they both wrote the papers at the early age 
of 22 ! The fact of the precocious condition of their res¬ 
pective minds would become evident to those who would 
care to study them to-day, nearly forty years after they 
were written 1 It seems as if they were written by persons 
of a maturer age and riper experience. 

It will be seen on a glance at the present collection 
that the papers and speeches of Sir Pherozeshah have 
been more or less arranged in a chronological order. Mr. 
Chintamani has so far exercised .judicious discrimination, 
for the arrangement enables the reader to follow the 
sequence of experience and action in the public career 
of that personage from stage to stage. The evolution 
could be closely watched and the epoch-making utterances 
easily ear-marked. Take Education for instance. Mark 
the thoughts and the practical suggestions made in 
his very first paper and compare them with his latest 
reflections on the same subject, specially on University 
reform, as expressed only a few months ago. Let the 
reader ponder on the following extract from that paper 
which discloses his earlier views on the necessity of 
Higher Education in this country. ‘The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate as the great 
educational question of the day, in England and other 
countries of Europe, where means for a high education 
are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly 
absurd and out of time and place to ascribe to it the 
same pre-eminence in India. An elementary knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, however widely 
diffused, would no more be able to break and loosen 
the hard ground of traditional prejudice than children’s 
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hatchets of paper, however numerous, would suffice to 
clear a jungle. Without disparaging in the least the 
modest usefulness of elementary education, it may be 
laid down that in India it must yield precedence to the 
question of high liberal education True, such higher 
education would not be received and taken advantage of 
by crowds of eager scholars; but we universally find in 
the history of almost every great movement, in the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation, in the history of all reformations and 
revolutions of the world that it is these few men who do 
the work of the renovation of the masses, who endowed 
with real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and transfer 
them thus ready-made to the multitude, to be received 
by them on their authority and example.’ It will be 
seen from this long extract how far back Sir Pheroze- 
shah held the same view which he propounds to-day but 
with the added experience gained in the interval as an 
active worker and syndic of the Bombay University. 
That experience simply emphasises his original views on 
the far-reaching and vivifying influence of Higher Edu¬ 
cation in this country, the further advance of which a 
reactionary Viceroy, in his presumption, and under the 
misguided policy of distrust of the educated classes, has 
endeavoured, but vainly as time will show, to arrest by 
means of legislation. 

Another striking instance of the insight and sagacity 
of Sir Pherozeshah at an early age may be discerned in 
the proposals he made in 1871 in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation during the course of the agitation for muni¬ 
cipal reform on the basis of representation. Haifa dozen 
recommendations were made by some of the then leading 
members with a larger and longer experience of Munici ¬ 
pal life in the city than Mr. Mehta. There was, however, 
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a fatal flaw about them which necessarily led to their 
rejection. To him it appeared extremely illogical that 
because a Municipal Commissioner had over-ridden the 
provisions of the law and the Resolutions of the Corpora¬ 
tion, it was necessary to alter the constitution itself and 
introduce divided responsibility—that is to say, to vest all 
executive functions in a body of twelve instead of one! This 
mode of reasoning revealed the impractical character of 
the reforms suggested. A larger and broader experience 
of municipal government in the more advanced cities of 
Great Britain and the United States might have informed 
the reformers that for carrying on the executive functions, 
appertaining to a populous local self-government, it was 
universally recognised that a single responsible person 
was better than a dozen persons with divided responsibi¬ 
lity which practically signified no responsibility whatever. 
Such great social philosophers as Mill and Herbert 
Spencer had stated so. For a city like Bombay the 
proposed reform was not only of a backward character but 
wholly impracticable. Its adoption would have resulted 
in a complete break-down. The remedy would have 
proved worse than the disease. Fresh with his expe¬ 
rience of local self-government in England, and supported 
by the practical principles so ably advocated by John 
Stuart Mill, which even to-day have stood the test of 
revolving time, Mr. Pherozeshah pointed out to his col¬ 
leagues in the Corporation the impractical character of a 
Council of Twelve discharging the executive functions 
connected with a city like Bombay, numbering eight lakhs 
of souls, even when assisted by a whole-time officer, but 
subject to their orders and instructions. He strongly 
opposed the recommendation and advocated the retention 
of a single executive officer, but fully responsible to the 
Corporation, with certain safeguards. So convinced was he 
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of the utter futility of the proposal of the reformers that 
he deemed it his duty to educate the citizens in the matter. 
Accordingly, he read a paper on municipal reform in the 
hall of the Framji Cowasji Institute wherein he severely 
condemned the reformers’ proposals and courageously 
suggested his own scheme. But, as is usual, the populace 
followed their misguided leaders who were their idols. 
Young Mr. Mehta was a novice in public life and could 
not be considered an authority. So they vigorously hissed 
him, while he laughed at their and their idols’ short-sight¬ 
edness. And in this case the adage was realised that he 
laughs most who laughs last. For, as a matter of fact, 
as the agitation grew in volume and eventually compelled 
the Government to introduce a Municipal Reform Bill 
into the Legislative Council, the constitutional scheme, 
as originally limned and formulated by Mr. Mehta, came 
to be recognised there as the most sensible and practical. 
Thus the budding barrister and citizen ultimately earned 
his first civic triumph. What his conceptions of a 
citizen’s duties were might be reproduced here. While 
admiring the ‘ boldness, energy and earnestness ’ of the 
reformers, he regretted that ‘ they did not combine 
qualities equally necessary—moderation, wisdom and 
far-sightedness. The self-constituted leaders of popular 
movements have a twofold duty to perform. It is not 
sufficient for them to stand forth boldly to give loud 
utterance to the confused and incoherent popular cries. 
It is not sufficient for them to re-iterate and proclaim 
the popular indiscriminate wailings and inconclusive 
analyses of the public grievances. There is another and 
a higher duty cast upon them, the duty of guiding and 
rolling the movement in its proper path, of extricating 
it from the confusion of words and thoughts under 
which it usually labours, of analysing the genuine and 
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substantial causes of it, of discovering and proposing 
measures well adapted to meet the end in view/ These 
reflections may seem common-place, but we have to bear 
in mind the time when they were uttered. It was a 
young man of twenty-six, at the very threshold of public 
life, who was endeavouring to impress his own views on 
his elders by many years, citizens of long experience in 
public life and otherwise well-known for their practical 
business capacity and high intelligence. 

A third striking instance of the same maturity of 
thought at an early age might be adduced in order to 
demonstrate the fact, that from the very outset of his 
public career Mr. Mehta had a firm grasp of first princi¬ 
ples and a vigorous power of ratiocination on practical 
subjects touching not only local but the country’s wel¬ 
fare—a grasp and power rarely to be met with among 
educated Indians at a very early age. The third specimen 
of his precocity may be discerned in the admirable 
observations he made in another paper, also read before 
the Bombay public, on 27th April 1870, on Clause Sixth 
of the East India Bill which was then being amended by 
the House of Commons at the instance of the late 
Sir Stafford Northcote, afterwards the first Earl of 
Iddesleigh, ably supported by the late Professor Fawcett. 
It had reference to the expediency of 'giving additional 
facilities to the natives of India for employment in the 
Civil Service of Her Majesty in India.’ In other words, 
it was the Bill which constituted what was till lately 
known as the Indian Statutory Civil Service. It should 
be remembered that the Bill was brought forward with 
the best and noblest of intentions, namely, to offer more 
extensive employment to Indians in the higher offices of 
the administration. It was cordially supported—at any 
rate its principle—by the Duke of Argyll, by the late Lord 
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■ Salisbury (then Viscount Cranbourne), by Mr. (now Sir 
Mountstuart) Grant Duff and others. Nothing, therefore, 
but objections of a most grave character prompted Mr. 
Pherozeshah to advance adverse criticism against it— 
criticism which seven years of practical working of the 
Statutory Civil Service amply justified and which was 
further confirmed by the Public Service Commission 
appointed by Lord Dufferin in 1886. Mr. Mehta thought 
that in itself it embodied ‘ a measure of such a pernicious 
tendency’ that he for one would have welcomed its 
rejection. What then were his objections? Firstly, he 
observed ‘ that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle 
of competition in the Civil Service of India; secondly, 
that it receives and encourages the promotion of political 
jobbery; thirdly, that it destroys the unity and esprit 
de corps of the service, and fourthly, that it is unjust 
and demoralising to the natives themselves.’ All these 
objections have been urged in the paper referred to 
with such a wealth of facts and illustrations, such force 
of reasoning, and such remarkable sagacity as to make 
one pause and consider whether it was possible for 
a young Indian of twenty-two years to have given such 
emphatic expression to them. Indeed his warnings and 
premonitions in this particular respect seem to be pro¬ 
phetic, when considered by the light of subsequent events 
which occurred, and the observations made by the Public 
Service Commission after recording a mass of well- 
informed and most reliable evidence on the working 
of the Statutory Civil Service. The paper deserves 
to be widely read and studied even now in order to be 
convinced of the correctness of my statement as to the 
intellectual precocity of Mr. Mehta at a very early age. 
It tempts me to quote the sapient reflection made in 
that very paper touching men of exceptional ability 







who had made their mark in their academical career: 
‘ That those men who distinguish themselves most in 
academical competition when they are young, are the men 
who in after life distinguish themselves most in the 
competition of the world.’ Mr. Pherozeshah could not 
at the time have been at all conscious how the reflection 
would also apply to him in after years. 

So far as to the first stage in the public life of Mr. 
Mehta. The second stage may be justly said to have 
been reached when the brilliant Triumvirate, consisting 
of Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang, stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the platform in the Town Hall on the eventful 
28th April 1883, and demonstrated to the world of India 
how calmly, how soberly, yet how sagaciously cultured 
Indians, brought up in the best school of instruction by 
high-minded and philosophic masters of thought, could 
comport themselves and give expression to the thoughts 
burning within them on a grave subject in the midst of 
intense heat and excitement unprecedented in the annals 
of British India. That subject, it is needless to say, 
referred to the measure introduced by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment known as the Ilbert Bill—a beneficent measure of 
State having for its object equality before the law without 
distinction of race and creed, but on which Anglo-Indians, 
in the heat of passion and racial prejudice, completely 
lost their head and forfeited their previous reputation 
for toleration ot opposite opinion and sobriety of thought 
and language. Only those who were present at that 
great meeting could realise the triumph that that brilliant 
Triumvirate achieved by their respective addresses on 
that disagreeable subject and the example they set in 
manners, let alone arguments and cogent reasoning, 
to the agitated and angry Anglo-Indian politicians in 
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Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere. The three speakers 
rose to the height of the occasion and covered themselves 
with universal praise by the judicial serenity, candour 
and impartiality with which they respectively delivered 
themselves of their burthen. Here is the declaration of 
political faith which Mr. Mehta made at the historic 
meeting. ‘ If I entertain one political conviction more 
strongly than another, it is that this country, in falling 
under British rule, has fallen into the hands of a nation 
than which no other is better qualified to govern her 
wisely and well. Look among all the leading nations of 
the world, and you will not find one who, both by her 
faults and by her virtues, is so well adapted to steer 
her safe on the path of true progress and prosperity. 

In setting up as a critic of Englishmen in India. 

I fully recognise that I do not set up any claim of 
superiority. I do not set up as a superior person who 
could have done better under similar circumstances. * * 
At the same time I feel confident that Englishmen will 
frankly admit that this circumstance gives them no 
immunity from criticism, nor gives them any right to 
be impatient if they are judged by the principles they 
themselves have introduced and taught as the principles 
on which their work in this country must be finally 
judged.’ To this political creed regarding the rulers 
of the land he has uniformly and unswervingly adhered. 
It was owing to this fact that Mr. Mehta was able to 
offer to his hearers a few pertinent criticisms which 
the burning topic of the day demanded. It was alleged by 
the impassioned Anglo-Indians that the Bill in itself was a 
matter of little moment, but their fears were aroused as it 
indicated the shifting of the foundations of British power 
in Indial ‘Denouncing the wisdom of the declared 
policy of the Crown, they boldly say that India has been 
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conquered by force and must be governed by force. In 
pleaching this gospel of might they have found a devoted 
supporter in England in Sir FitzJames Stephen and a 
somewhat doubtful one in Lord Salisbury. They ridicule 
the policy of righteousness as one of weak sentiment 
and seem almost to adopt, with scarcely disguised 
approval, the vigorous summary of their position given 
by Mr. Bright in his own peculiarly happy manner, that 
having won India by breaking the Ten Commandments, it 
is too late now to think of maintaining it on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Our European friends 
will pardon me if I say that a good many of them have a 
sneaking, when they have not a pronounced, partiality for 
the proposition while they consider that the platitude about 
England s duty to India, and the other quotations from 
Lord Macaulay and others about a “ policy of national 
wisdom, national prosperity, and national honour” had 
no business to intrude in practical politics but are 
only good enough to be spouted by native orators on 
public occasions.’ Englishmen are so apt to forget the 
foundations on which the British Empire in India really 
rests that it is needful, notably in these days when so much 
of hollow cant is heard about Imperialism and the burden 
of the White Man in this ancient country, to remind them 
of what they are and what is their true duty. The 
quotation from Mr. Mehta’s speech aptly does that neces¬ 
sary service. When Englishmen say that India is won 
by the sword, they do not, Mr. Mehta observed, ‘do 
justice to themselves.’ For they do not then read Indian 
history aright. ‘ England has won India not simply by 
the sword, but in a large measure by the exercise of 
high moral and intellectual qualities which have not only 
guided its victories, but have always been on the alert to 
neutralise its baneful influences.’ The policy of force is 
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a policy foredoomed to failure. In this respect Mr. 
Mehta made another pregnant observation which seems 
to have been almost prophetic, judging from the events 
occurring before our very eyes. He observed that the 
policy of force ‘ would require day by day larger English 
armies and a larger English Civil Service. In progress of 
time large numbers of Englishmen trained in the maxims 
of despotism and saturated with autocratic predilections, 

would return to their native home, where they could not 

but look with intolerance on free and constitutional forms. 
This is no visionary speculation. Careful English obser¬ 
vers have already noticed traces of such a tendency, in 
the course of a few generations. Such a tendency, if not 
checked, would develop into a mighty influence and the 
free and constitutional Government of England, which has 
been so long the pride of the world, would be placed in the 
deadliest jeopardy. Rome was once proud of her sturdy 
freedom and republicanism; she lost both in the extension 

of her despotic empire. She has left, however, a valuable 
lesson, and it has been well and truly said that for the 
sake of all that she values most, her own freedom and 
civilisation, she must raise India to her own level, or India 
will drag her down to hers.’ Apart from the merits of 
the Ilbert Bill, now entirely forgotten, who will deny the 
appositeness of the sentiments, so healthy, so sound, and 
so sagacious which it evoked from Mr. Mehta ? How 
prophetic, 1 repeat, they seem to be, judging by the 
events now occurring! Is not the prediction of 1883 
being painfully verified at present? To what a deplorable 
condition Parliament has been reduced by Mr. Balfour ! 
How autocracy of a most exasperating character prevails 
as much in the hall of St. Stephen’s as in the Council Hall 
of the Viceroy at Calcutta! Indeed, how India is being 
shamelessly exploited by the omnipotent British War 



Office and how its constitution in matters of Military 
Administration is being superseded by a pure and un¬ 
adulterated military tyranny which again will cost crores 
of rupees to the powerless taxpayer and burden him with 
permanent liabilities of a most crushing and indefinite 
character. Mr. Mehta’s speech on the Ilbert Bill was not 
only incisive and inspiring, but epoch-making. 

Equally ear-marked must be the speech which Mr. 
Pherozeshah made two years later on the occasion of 
sending delegates to England on the eve of the General 
Election of 1885. A meeting for the purpose was called 
by the Bombay Presidency Association on 29th September 
of that year, and Mr. (now the Hon’ble Mr. Justice) 
N. G. Chandavarkar was elected to represent Bombay. 
Only the other day the proceedings of that meeting were 
recalled to memory by Sir Pherozeshah on the occasion of 
the selection of the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale. At that 
meeting he went a little beyond Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and B. Tyabji, and observed that ‘ the time was come 
when they must submit Indian questions to the keen and 
searching criticism of party warfare. Until that was 
done, Indian questions would never be thoroughly sifted in 
England, and what they asked for would never be fully 
understood or granted. They must ask the English 
people not to listen to Anglo-Indians only, but to hear 
both the one side and the other. Although no doubt 
Indian interests would sometimes be sacrificed in the heat 
of party warfare, the intellect and the conscience of 
England would move, as it had always done in the long 
run, in the path of true progress and beneficent reform. 
They might have to incur some incidental risk and make 
some incidental sacrifice, by submitting Indian questions 
to party warfare, but he was sure that in the end they 
would be the gainers.’ 
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To this opinion Sir Pherozeshah robustly adheres. From 
the observations he made the other day in the hall of the 
Framji Cowasji Institute, it is clear that even after a 
lapse of twenty years, during which Parliament and the 
British nation have relegated all Indian affairs to the care 
of Providence, he is strongly of the same conviction as 
before that India must be brought fully within the pale of 
party politics if her grievances and wrongs are to receive 
a fair measure of redress. It is only by means of the 
tierce search-light of party criticism that the Cimmerian 
darkness in which remains thickly shrouded many a grave 
Indian problem could be made visible and the real state 
of affairs fairly illumined for purposes of a decisive action. 
The cry that India should be kept out of the pale of party 
politics is a hollow and an interested cry raised by the 
Anglo-Indian and feebly echoed by some of the misguided 
and ill-informed organs of Indian opinion. But it is 
superfluous to say that it is a cry in the wilderness. 

We now come to another important era in the evolution 
of Mr. Pherozeshah’s public life so far as the city of 
Bombay is concerned. He had, in 1888, almost completed 
nineteen years of municipal activity, unremittingly and 
unselfishly. His municipal horizon had been greatly 
enlarged, and his municipal experience had been consi¬ 
derably broadened. The operations of the first reform 
bill of 1872 revealed many a flaw—administrative and 
executive. The City Fathers, therefore, deemed it high 
time to appeal to Government to give them a new civic 
charter, every way more broad-based and founded on the 
people’s wish, such as they were entitled to by reason 
of the creditable way in which they had discharged 
their civic functions for full fifteen years and more, 
and which earned for the city the title of Urbs Prima 
in Indis . A draft of the new Municipal Bill as framed by 
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the then Municipal Commissioner, Mr* (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Ollivant, was introduced into the Legislative 
Council, but its provisions, specially those bearing on the 
constitution, were of so reactionary and retrogressive 
a character, and so subversive of all civic freedom, that a 
hue and cry had been raised against it in the town and 
in the Corporation itself. ‘ Down with the Draft Bill’— 
that was the popular cry heard everywhere. Memorials 
from organised bodies as well as rate-payers were 
submitted to the Bombay Government, then under the 
presidency of the distinguished Lord Reay, a liberal- 
minded statesman in sympathy with the legitimate 
ambitions and aspirations of Indians. His Lordship 
was fully made aware of the state of popular ferment 
on the new-fangled measure of Mr. Ollivant. It was 
pointed out to him with extreme candour that unless the 
Bill was moulded in harmony with the progress the 
citizens of Bombay had made in Municipal Government 
and in accordance with their wishes and requirements, 
the same kind of agitation that had overtaken the Bombay 
Government in 1871 might be anticipated. With the 
sagacity of the practised steersman at the helm of the 
vessel, Lord Reay at once espied the coming storm 
and directed the reactionary draft to be remoulded in the 
spirit wished for by citizens of the ability and long and 
mature experience of Messrs. Mehta and Telang. In the 
case of the former there was the added experience of 
Chairman of the Corporation, an honoured post to which 
he was twice unanimously called by the suffrages of his 
colleagues and which he so ably filled as to deserve the 
reputation of being ever afterwards called ‘the best 
Chairman.’ Indeed, he has enhanced that reputation by 
the ability with which he is for the third time discharging 
the onerous and highly responsible duties of President of 
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the Corporation during the current official year. So 
the draft Bill was abandoned to its fate. It was at 
the best an abortion and it died an abortive death. 
Mr. Mehta was on the Select Committee and it was 
owing to the valuable experience which he brought to 
bear on the new Bill in that body that a measure was 
brought forward in the Legislative Council which fairly 
fulfilled popular aspirations. Very few are aware of the 
immense sacrifice of time and labour undergone by Mr. 
Mehta in moulding into shape that measure. It was also 
fortunate that in Mr. Naylor, the Legal Remembrancer, 
and in Mr. Macpherson, the Advocate-General, he found 
two Englishmen, of sound views, every way sympathetic 
and progressive. The Bill was indeed a monument of 
Mr. Pherozeshah’s great sagacity and practical states¬ 
manship. It emerged from the local Legislative Council 
as the Municipal Act of 1888 and is fondly recognised as 
their Magna Charta by the citizens of Bombay. They 
are proud of it and exceedingly grateful to their patriotic 
countryman for his arduous and responsible share in 
framing many an important provision, notably the one 
which declares the Corporation as the ‘ supreme admi¬ 
nistrative body.' The Bill as it emerged from the Select 
Committee was, of course, not perfect. On some of the 
sections Mr. Mehta’s colleagues would not yield. And 
he and the late Mr. Telang had had to bring forward their 
own amendments in the open Council on the occasion of 
the second reading. The speech which Mr. Mehta made 
at its opening deserves to be well studied by all lovers of 
Local Self-Government. It was not only well reasoned 
out but vigorous in the enunciation of broad and progres¬ 
sive principles, specially those which referred to State 
and individual liberty and rights. He began by praising 
Mr. Naylor who was primarily charged with the drafting 
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of the Bill and then remarked that he anticipated 
4 great benefits and advantages from it in the way of 
easily understanding and working the law. * * The 

constitutional portion of our Municipal law is rightly 
considered to be its most important portion ; it is the 
keystone of the whole arch/ Then waxing eloquent he 
pointed out where in the past lay the success of the 
Bombay Municipal administration. The Corporation * in 
spite of its alleged talking proclivities ’ succeeded, because: 
4 Firstly, it has prevented the Commissioner from embark¬ 
ing on hasty, ill-considered and inappropriate schemes 
by its constant criticism. The fear of this criticism, 
reasonable and unreasonable, has done more useful 
negative work than is generally known or imagined. 
Secondly, it has introduced great reforms in the executive 
departments. And thirdly, it has directly initiated great 
undertakings for the improvement and sanitation of the 
city.’ The same, aye even greater, success has been 
achieved in these three different directions during the 
currency of the present Act. And it is deemed a source 
of the highest gratification by the citizens of Bombay 
that the year which is about to witness the welcome 
visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, finds Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta once more 
installed into the Presidential chair by acclamation. Ail 
India has said with one voice that no better Indian 
could have been selected to accost the royal pair on 
their first setting foot on the shores of India. It would 
be tedious to dilate more on the valuable services which 
Sir Pherozeshah has indefatigably rendered to the city 
in his capacity as a member of the Corporation during 
the last thirty-five years without a day’s interruption. 
Not only is the length of the service unprecedented in 
the annals of the whole country, but the service itself 
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and the numerous functions he has discharged are also 
unique and bear ample testimony to his sterling worth as 
a citizen. It is no exaggeration to say that there is not one 
among his profession to match him in the correct inter- 
pretation of the Municipal law ; and there is not a person 
in the Corporation who like him has at his fingers’ ends the 
rules of order and procedure by which the conduct and 
proceedings of meetings are strictly regulated. With the 
infusion of a somewhat undisciplined and loquacious ele¬ 
ment into the Corporation it had become apparent during 
the last two or three years that a firm hand was essential 
to lay down points of order and procedure in conformity 
with the rules; and the Corporation is fortunate in having 
such a master of procedure at present in the Presidential 
chair. Obedience to authority is strictly enforced. Mem¬ 
bers are firmly prevented from wandering into matter not 
relevant to the subject before the House; personal obser 
vations of an offensive character are rigidly proscribed, 
while the best traditions and dignity of the House are 
honourably maintained without in any way curtailing the 
freedom of healthy debate. Were Sir Pherozeshah asked 
to say of what part of his public work he was most proud, 
he would unhesitatingly answer ‘Municipal work.’ To 
him it has throughout been a labour of love, and it is 
doubtful if he could ever be weaned from that self-imposed 
duty in the discharge of which it may be said, without fear 
of contradiction, he has not been hitherto surpassed either 
for ability and industry or for disinterestedness and great 
pecuniary sacrifice by any other citizen. 

Coming to his work as a legislator, the reader will 
find ample pabulum for political reflection in the nu¬ 
merous speeches he has made both as a member of the 
local Legislative Council and as a member till late of 
the Viceregal Legislative Council. Each and all bear 
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the stamp of his own individuality. Fearless and in¬ 
dependent, he has never cared for the favours or frowns 
of men in authority. In his praise and dispraise of their 
persons and their administrative and executive measures 
he has been rigidly impartial—a trait in the public life 
of Sir Pherozeshah which is highly to be commended 
and followed. He has not failed to eulogise the officials, 
from Viceroys and Governors downwards, when praise 
was due, sometimes amidst popular dissent; and he has 
never been slow to offer his most withering hostile 
criticism when occasion demanded it. He gave two 
signal instances of his fearless independence, once in the 
Viceregal Council and once in the local Council. Mr. 
Mehta’s out-spoken views on the Administration of the 
country in general and on some features of Imperial 
finance during the incumbency as Finance Minister of the 
late Sir James Westland, evoked from that honourable 
member, more or less intolerant of non-official criticism, 
the remark that he had introduced a 'new spirit’ into 
the Imperial debates. But that ‘ new spirit,’ it was uni¬ 
versally recognized, had had its chastening influence on 
the bureaucratic hierarchy of the land. Effective criticism 
of official measures was strenuously offered in the place 
of the fatuous flapdoodle to which the official ears, long 
attuned to flattery, were accustomed. He lifted the 
debates in the Viceregal Legislative Council from the level 
of dull mediocrity and created no little flutter in the 
legislative dovecotes in the metropolis of the Empire by 
his incisive speeches. These will be found by the reader 
to be highly interesting and instructive. They form a 
literature by themselves which other public citizens, 
aspiring or ambitious to shine in the Viceregal Council 
Chamber, may carefully study. Not only are they a mine 
of information but a compendium on a variety of Indian 
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affairs. They also lay down broad principles of policy 
which from the Indian point of view are deemed most 
conducive to the well-being of the Government and the 
people alike. No Indian has been t so successful as Sir 
Pherozeshah in effectually echoing popular sentiments 
and feelings on legislative measures introduced from time 
to time into the Imperial Council. His valuable services 
there in the cause of the country have been more than 
once generously recognized by his grateful countrymen. 

His speeches in the local Legislative Council, where 
he has sat uninterruptedly as the representative of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation since 1893, are also 
varied, and as informing and instructive as those made 
in the Viceregal legislative assembly. The most impor¬ 
tant of these, as judiciously selected by Mr. Chintamani, 
will repay perusal. 

The one he made on the unpopular Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Bill, and the other one previously 
made on the same subject at the monster meeting in the 
Town Hall, are both masterpieces of forensic ability and 
might reflect credit on any leader of H. M.’s Opposition 
in the House of Commons. These display the highest 
dialectic qualities of the speaker, apart from unflinching 
courage and fearless independence. The remarkable 
incident which followed his speech in the local Council 
need hardly be referred to here. It cannot but be still fresh 
in the minds of the people of the Bombay Presidency. 
Sir Pherozeshah was not a little indignant at the base 
and unfounded attack made by the author of the Bill, Sir 
James Monteath, on his own honest opposition and that 
of his brother-members. He repudiated the allegation 
made against them that their opposition was dishonest 
and founded in the interests of the sowcar and covered 
with shame the official calumniator. Thereafter, sheer 
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sense of self-respect demanded that he and the colleagues 
who agreed with him should refrain from taking part 
in a debate which for all practical purposes was futile. 
Seeing that there was a predetermined resolution to carry 
the Bill through all its stages perfas et nefas, they retired 
from the Council Hall. The measure was not allowed to 
be passed on its merits. It was simply carried by the 
brute majority of official votes irrespective of what the 
popular members had urged on the subject. 

Apart from Sir Pherozeshah’s speeches in the two 
legislative assemblies there will be found in the compila¬ 
tion many a one made on a variety of other subjects, 
specially on education. Some of those delivered in the 
hall of the local University are of great value. Not the 
least enlivening and interesting are some of the utterances 
delivered on social occasions. Each and all will repay 
perusal, seeing that in each Sir Pherozeshah’s individuality 
comes out in marked relief. Those made at Provincial 
Conferences and on Congress platforms have a distinct 
and special value of their own. They are a vade mecum 
by themselves on Indian Polity from the point of view of 
, enlightened leaders of native thought in all parts of the 
country. It is pemmican food for the youths of to-day 
attending our seminaries and colleges, but who will be the 
citizens of to-morrow. To all others interested in the 
greater welfare of the country they are a rich and profit¬ 
able study. The pabulum offered needs to be well digested 
and ruminated upon. 

In short, on whatever subject Sir Pherozeshah has 
spoken, he has spoken with a verve and nerve peculiar to 
his mental constitution, and with accurate knowledge 
and personal experience. Some of the speeches are 
brilliant specimens of public speaking which would be 
appreciated in any country and elicit applause from the 
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most critical audiences whether in Great Britain or the 
United States. It would be no exaggeration to state that 
there is at present no other Indian in the country who could 
rival him in the manner and matter of his public speeches 
on high politics. Two excellent specimens may be dis¬ 
cerned in the two addresses delivered by him as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, one on the occasion of the 
Bombay Congress of 1889, presided over by the beloved 
Sir William Wedderburn, which was historical for the 
presence of Mr. Bradlaugh on the Congress platform, 
and one on the occasion of the Bombay Congress of 1904, 
presided over by the distinguished Sir Henry Cotton 
and graced by the presence of Sir William Wedderburn 
and Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. In short, the numerous 
speeches which the assiduity and discrimination of the 
indefatigable Mr. Chintamani have now collected in 
this substantial volume, are nothing short of an in¬ 
teresting record of notable events in the annals of the 
country during the last thirty-five years. In them is to 
be discerned as in a mirror the history of Indian progress 
in all directions, and the evolution of Sir Pherozeshah 
himself as a citizen and statesman. He may be taken 
as the best type of Indian enlightenment and culture, 
a man of his time, a fascinating personality, well informed, 
gifted with intellectual qualities of a high order and 
equipped with dialectical abilities which would be appre¬ 
ciated even in the most cultured and critical of all 
deliberative assemblies in the world. Such is Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta as those who have intimately 
come into contact with him throughout his public life 
will impartially testify. At the meeting of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation held on 14th July, 1904, when 
the Resolution was placed on record congratulating 
him on his creation as a K.C.LE., I ventured to give 
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an impartial estimate ot his public career in the words 
which Lord Selborne, better known as Sir Roundell 
Palmer, applied to the career of Wiliam Ewart Gladstone. 
Not that I would institute a comparison between that 
illustrious statesman and our distinguished countryman j 
but it seems to me that the sentiments so well expressed 
by the great Lord Chancellor are every way applicable, 
in my personal opinion, to Sir Pherozeshah. I think, 
therefore, I cannot bring this Introduction to a more fitting 
close than by repeating those wordsIt does not lie 
in his great accomplishments, his wonderful ability and 
his extraordinary eloquence, though all these things do 
demand our admiration. But the people understand 
him. They know that he has profound sympathy with 
them, that he has nothing at heart but duty to promote 
their interests according to his honest views of them, 
and whether he judges rightly or wrongly about this 
question or that—and, of course, all of us are liable to 
error and none pretend to infallibility—they know that he 
is a man actuated only by the purest motives and that he 
presents the highest example of public integrity.’ 

July 17, 1905. D. E. WACHA. 
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SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

OF THE 

HOME MR. PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE PRESI¬ 
DENCY OF BOMBAY. 

[7'he following paper was read at a meeting of the Bast India Associ- 
ation in London, at the end of 1867.] 

It is a matter of no small congratulation to the natives 
of India that there does not exist, and indeed never 
seriously existed, a necessity for any vindication of the 
political expediency or morality of giving education to 
them. From the very first moment when the problem 
of Indian education was mooted, almost every Indian 
statesman of note has ever steadily discarded all insinu¬ 
ations as to its danger or impolicy. There is a story 
told of Mountstuart Elphinstone, so far back as when he 
was Governor of Bombay, which may be regarded as 
expressing the typical sentiment on the point. It is 
related by Lieutenant-General Briggs, who served under 
him at the time of the Mahratta crisis. ‘ On my observ¬ 
ing in the corner of his tent one day,’ says that officer, 
‘a pile of printed Mahratta books, I asked him what they 
were meant for? “To educate the natives,” said he ; “but it 
is our high road back to Europe.” “Then,” I replied, “I 
wonder you, as Governor of Bombay, have set it on foot.” 
He answered, “ We are bound, under all circumstances, 
to do our duty to them.” ’ And with these we may fitly 
record the memorable words of Macaulay, that this same 
path of duty is also ‘ the path of wisdom, of national pros¬ 
perity, and of national honour,’—words reflecting the 
highest credit both on the men who pronounced them and 
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nation they represented. We cannot, then, be suffi¬ 
ciently thankful that the first and most formidable objec¬ 
tion to the spread of education in India was never enter¬ 
tained but to be dismissed with indignation. 

We may also notice here another obstacle not less 
dangerous, which was offered with far greater persis¬ 
tency, but which was eschewed with equal wisdom and 
resolution—I mean, the demand to impart religious at 
the same time with secular instruction in all the State 
schools. The arguments which the advocates of this 
system brought forward, and still bring forward,—for, 
though unsuccessful, they are not yet extinct—are of no 
inconsiderable weight with a large proportion of ordinary 
intellects. The truth of Christianity, its vast civilizing 
powers, social, moral, and intellectual, on the one hand ; 
the degrading superstition in which the Hindus grovel, 
the utter stagnation of the whole social fabric under its 
petrifying influence, the impotence of secular education 
to cultivate the moral reason, on the other, were all 
adduced to support their demand. There was, at the same 
time, an absence of all direct religious intolerance, which 
considerably strengthened their position.. The impru¬ 
dence, not to say the bigotry, of these high but narrow¬ 
minded men was, however, instantly exposed by keen and 
able thinkers; and, in the Bombay Presidency, Mr. 
Elphinstone recorded his strong convictions in his cele¬ 
brated Minute on Education, which were fully concurred 
in by the Home Government, and subsequently expressly 
sanctioned in the Dispatch of 1854—the charter of the 
present educational principles in India. He says there: 
< To the mixture of religion, even in the slightest degree, 
with our plans of education, I must strongly object. I 
cannot agree to clog with any additional difficulty a plan 
which has already so many objections to surmount. I 
am convinced that the conversion of the natives must 
infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge among 
them. Evidently they are not aware of the connexion, 
or all attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously 
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resisted as if they were on their religion. The only 
effect of introducing Christianity into our schools would 
he to sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmans of 
the approaching danger. Even that warning might 
perhaps be neglected so long as no converts were made; 
but it is a sufficient argument against a plan, that it 
can only be safe as long as it is ineffectual; and in 
this instance the danger involves not only failure of our 
plans of education, but the dissolution of our empire.” 
Whether the Christian religion as a religion is ever 
destined to flourish in Indian soil, I will not pretend to 
speculate upon; but all later experience justifies us in 
agreeing with Mr. Elphinstone, that its only chance of 
success lies through the jungle-paths, which may be 
cleared by secular education. The worthy people who 
would let loose in India a band of State missionaries 
may therefore well be thankful that their impatience has 
not been allowed to defeat their own cherished object, 
and that a hopeful vista may still stretch before them 
through the rigorous inviolability attached to. the 
principle of religious neutrality. 

Unencumbered, happily, with these primary obstruc¬ 
tions, it must not be supposed, however, that the problem 
of public education was to be at once definitely or easily 
solved. The intrinsic difficulties of the task were con¬ 
siderable. How and where to make a beginning; what 
were the present and potential capabilities of the various 
languages belonging to the country ; what the amount of 
available knowledge contained in them; how to supplement 
it with, or initiate independently, European science and 
literature; above all, how and where to obtain scholars 
and schoolmasters: were all questions enveloped in a 
dense crowd of ignorance and misunderstanding. It was 
absolutely necessary to feel the way step by step. And, 
if mistakes were committed, we must not forget that 
they were sometimes inevitable. 

It was as early as the year 1813, when a new charter 
was once more granted to the East India Company, that 
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question of public education was first opened. The 
Governor-General was empowered by the Act to set 
apart and apply an annual sum of not less than one lac 
of rupees, out of the surplus territorial revenues, “ to the 
revival and improvement of literature” (I quote the 
words of the Act) “ and for the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India; and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the in¬ 
habitants of the British territories in India.” 

Previous to this enactment there had been founded a 
Mahomedan College at Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, 
in 1781, and a Hindu Sanscrit College at Benares, by 
Jonathan Duncan, in 1791. But both these institutions 
were avowedly" established for political purposes, and it is 
to Earl Minto that credit is due for having put the cause 
of education on an independent basis. Indeed, his Educa¬ 
tional Minute of 1811 seems to have been the origin of the 
above provision. This provision was, however, strange¬ 
ly enough, simply a dead letter as regards the Bombay 
Presidency, being quietly held applicable only to Bengal. 
The first movement in that Presidency was unconnected 
with Government. In 1815 a society was formed for 
promoting the education of the poor within the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. The education of the natives, 
however, was by no means its primary object. The 
honour of starting a society for this exclusive object 
belongs to a name deeply venerated throughout Western 
India, and whose memory, preserved in a public statue 
in the Town-hall of Bombay, still hovers as the tute¬ 
lary guardian of all the educational institutions in the 
Presidency. I speak of the name of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. 

Soon after his appointment to the governorship, 
in 1820, a branch society of the Bombay Educational 
Society was started under his presidency, with the 
object of native education only in view. In 1822 it 
detached itself under the designation of “ The Native 
School-book and School Society,” and soon proceeded to 
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apply to the Government for increased and continuous 
aid. Mr. Elphinstone, while granting several sums from 
the limited funds at his disposal, took the opportunity 
of recording his general views in an able and instructive 
Minute, in which he emphatically broached the idea of 
State education, and laid down a programme of public 
education which was afterwards often referred to. He 
enumerated the following as the principal measures for 
the diffusion of knowledge among tbe natives .‘"1st. 
To improve the mode of teaching at the native schools, 
and to increase their number. 2nd. To supply them 
with school-books. 3rd. To hold out encouragement to 
the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
means of instruction thus afforded them. 4th. To 
establish schools for the purpose of teaching the Euro¬ 
pean sciences, and improvements in the higher branches 
of education. 5th. To provide the preparation and pub¬ 
lication of works of moral and physical science in native 
languages. 6th. To establish schools for the purpose 
of teaching English to those disposed to pursue it as a 
classical language, and as a means of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of European discoveries. 7th. To hold forth en¬ 
couragement to the natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge. 

This Minute bore no immediate fruit beyond the small 
grants mentioned above. But on the retirement of 
Mr. Elphinstone, in 1827, what his financial power as 
Governor was impotent to achieve was achieved by 
the influence of the admiring spirit which his earnestness 
and enthusiasm in the cause of education had conjured 
up around him. A subscription was started in bis 
honour, which ultimately reached the sum of about 
£30,000 and with which it was proposed to found an 
endowment for three professorships of the English 
language and European arts and sciences. The move¬ 
ment attracted the attention of the Board of Directors, 
who agreed to subscribe an annual sum of Rs. 20,000 
in aid of the general fund. The modest English school 
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&f -the Native Education Society was transformed into 
the Elphinstone Institution, destined to form the nucleus 
of the scattered English and Vernacular schools of 
the Society throughout the Presidency. In 1840 it 
was thought advisable to consolidate the different 
grants distributed through the hands of the Native 
Education Society, and a ‘ Board of Education ’ was 
constituted, consisting of an equal number of Euro¬ 
peans and natives, named by the Government and the 
Society respectively, which was entrusted with the 
management of all the educational institutions in the 
Presidency. The contribution of Government towards 
the cost of education was fixed at the annual sum of 
£12,500. 

And now there arose a warm controversy between 
two parties, who may be conveniently denominated as the 
Vernacularists and the Anglicists, the former advocating 
the employment of the vernaculars of the natives as the 
principal media for the diffusion of education, the latter 
giving the preference to the English language. Already 
the controversy had passed through a phase which it is 
desirable to notice. When the problem of education 
was first taken in hand, attention was naturally turned 
to the existing Sanscrit and Arabic languages and litera¬ 
tures. Fresh from the study of the history of European 
civilization, the foreigners were struck with the resem¬ 
blance which the transitional state of things in India 
presented to the grand phenomena of the Revival of 
Learning at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Sanscrit and Arabic were 
immediately proclaimed as the classical languages which 
were destined to perform the same part in the task of 
Indian regeneration which Greek and Latin had per¬ 
formed in that of European civilization. The wording 
of the provision mentioned above of the Act of 1815, as 
being intended for the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, who, it was urged, could be learned in 
their own languages and literature, was supposed to 
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^ive legislative sanction to these views.Hindu Sanscrit 
Colleges and Mahomedan Madrisahs came into vogue, 
and the Court of Directors gave them their approval, 
after thus summing up the value of Sanscrit literature. 

“We are informed/’ they say, “that there are in the 
Sanscrit language many excellent systems of ethics, with 
codes of laws and compendiums of the duties relating 
to every class of the people, the study of which might 
be useful to those natives who may be destined for the 
judicial department of government. "*;There are also 
many tracts of merit, we are told, on the virtues of 
plants and drugs, and on the application of them in 
medicine, the knowledge of which might prove desirable 
to the European practitioner, and there are treatises on 
astronomy and mathematics, including geometry and 
algebra, which though they may not add new lights to 
European science, might be made to form links of com* 
munication between the natives and the gentlemen in 
our service, who are attached to the observatory and to 
the department of engineers, and by such intercourse the 
natives might gradually be led to adopt the modern 
improvements in those and other sciences.” 

During the prevalence of such sentiments, Mr, 
Chaplin, the successor of Mr, Elphinstone in the com- 
missionership of the Deccan, established a Sanscrit 
College at Poona, in 1821. Experience, however, soon 
showed that Sanscrit language and literature were not 
only .entirely devoid of any spontaneous germ of further 
development, but were useless and even mischievous, 
as far as they went, for the purposes of a regeneration at 
all commensurate with a nineteenth century civilization. 
Ram Mohun Roy was the first who had the courage 
openly to point out this fact in a memorial, addressed 
to Lord Amherst, in 1823. He was followed by Macau¬ 
lay, who handled the whole question in a Minute dated 
1835, and emphatically declared himself against the 
system pursued, as being warranted neither by the Act 
of 1815, nor by the beneficial results to be expected 
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from it. I cannot do better than quote the paragraph 
in which he sums up the respective merits of the Eng¬ 
lish and Sanscrit languages. '‘The question now before 
us,” he says, “ is simply whether, when it is in our 
power to teach this (i.e. the English) language, we shall 
teach languages in which, by universal confession, there 
are no books on any subject which deserve to be com¬ 
pared to our own; whether, when we can teach European 
science, we shall teach systems which, by universal con¬ 
fession, whenever they differ from those of Europe differ 
for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize 
sound philosophy and true history, we shall countenance 
at the public expense, medical doctrines which would 
disgrace an English farrier; astronomy which wpuld 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding-school; 
history abounding with kings thirty feet: high, and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, and geography made up of 
seas of treacle and seas of butter. 1 hough Macaulay 
and his supporters were branded as religious enthusiasts 
who proscribed Oriental literature with Russian barbari¬ 
ty, the soundness of their views prevailed, and Sanscrit 
colleges were doomed for ever. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, though the Poona Sanscrit College was allowed 
to continue (and it was entirely abolished only in 1851), 
the experiment was never again repeated. 

Routed from the standpoints of the ancient sacred 
languages of India, the vanquished party put on a new 
garb, and took up another watchword. The Classicists 
soon reappeared as Vernacularists. True, Eastern lore 
was to give way before Western knowledge, but still the 
question remained open, What medium lor communicat¬ 
ing its vast stores of ideas was to be chosen as the fittest 
and best? There were the vernaculars of the country, 
the languages which the people spoke and in which they 
thought. True, they were dry, meagre, poor in the 
varied pliant powers of civilized expression. But could 
they not be cultivated and improved as the languages of 
the barbarian invaders of the Roman empire had been 
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cultivated and improved within historical memory? There 
was the English, by itself leaving nothing to desire; but 
was it ever to be expected that a language so intensely 
and radically foreign in its modes of speech and thought 
should ever make its way among a people especially pre¬ 
eminent for the possession of an unlimited amount of the 
inertia of conservatism ? 

Such were the questions which the Board of Educa¬ 
tion was called upon practically to decide when, in 1840, 
it entered upon its duties of educating a population of 
ten millions, at an annual expense of about £15,000. Al¬ 
ready, to a certain extent, a fine of operations had been 
marked out for it, and there were precedents of experi¬ 
ments in the other Presidencies, particularly in that of 
Bengal. The programme laid down by Mr. Elphinstone 
in his Minute of 1823 had been acted upon so far as to 
establish one tolerably large English school, and a 
number of Vernacular schools, with a staff for the trans¬ 
lation of English works. His colleague, Mr. Warden, 
had protested against the establishment of the latter, but 
the Court of Directors had pronounced Mr. Elphinstone's 
views as “ sounder and more comprehensive.” Sir John 
Malcolm had applied himself vigorously to the encou¬ 
ragement and extension of Vernacular schools. The 
result was, that the Board found themselves at the head 
of four English and thirty-three Vernacular Government 
schools, with the tradition of a prevailing bias in favour 
of the latter, which threatened to over-grow and almost 
annihilate the former. This most undesirable consum¬ 
mation was averted by the appointment, in 1844, as 
President of the Board of Education, of a gentleman 
who, with sympathies as warm in the cause of native 
education as those of any of his predecessors, combined 
at the same time a clear appreciation of the end to be 
aimed at and the means to be pursued. Sir E. Perry, 
for it is to him I allude, deserves our most grateful 
acknowledgments for the fortitude with which he with¬ 
stood, sometimes unaided and alone, all attempts to defeat 
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the only means of education capable of effecting the real 
regeneration of all classes of the people of India. 

The Anglo-Vernacular question is still of consider¬ 
able importance; indeed, it reappears again and again, 
sometimes under very grotesque forms. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we carefully consider it, and place it in its 
true light.* 

What is the real end and aim of all attempts to 
educate the natives of India? If the question were put 
with respect to England, France, or Germany, we know 
what the answer would be in its main general features— 
To induce the highest adaptability, either after an actual 
or an ideal standard, of all classes to the various social 
and political duties of their respective positions in life. 
But will the same answer suffice for India? Evidently 
not, from the simple fact of the simultaneous appearance 
of two civilizations most unequal in growth, one glowing 
with the strength and pride of full manhood, the other 
stinted early in its infancy, and sunk into concentrated 
childishness. Hence the first paramount aim of educa¬ 
tion in India is the absorption of the lower into the 
higher civilization, the reformation of the Old system of 
culture by the New. Such a consummation was, however, 
not to be achieved without great tact and delicacy. 
While inoculating its own dogmas, the new civilization 
would have to break up, expose, and analyse the old 
hereditary tastes, opinions, habits, customs, manners and 
modes of thought, those short rules of thought and 
action, unconsciously sucked in as first principles, self- 
evident and indisputable, from generation to generation. 
Such a process, if inaugurated, however, merely as 
dogma fighting against dogma, would be undoubtedly 
productive of a mental convulsion of the most unhealthy 
character, and the result of which would be swayed by 
the most chance circumstances of life. And even the 

* There is an agitation going on at present (1867) in the North- 
Western Provinces to obtain the establishment of a Vernacular 
University. 
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triumph of the higher civilization would not unfrequently 
assist in destroying its own object. The passive recipi¬ 
ents of the new ideas would soon become liable to be 
taunted, and justly taunted, with the worst faults of 
shallow minds, irreverence to age and experience, child¬ 
ish petulance, and the pretence of knowledge without 
the reality. Such a transition period would be fraught 
with the gravest dangers, social and political. To win 
its way successfully and surely, the new civilization 
must come fully equipped and accoutred. It must bring 
with it not only all its settled creeds, but the proofs 
on which their higher truth is grounded. The Indian 
mind must be made to understand and appreciate it 
before it can be safely allowed to grapple with the 
old civilization. But what sort of education would be 
necessary for such a purpose, if not the highest possible 
sort of what is called liberal education? The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate, as the great 
educational question of the day, in England and other 
countries of Europe, where means for a high education 
are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly absurd 
and out of time and place to ascribe to it the same pre¬ 
eminence in India. An elementary knowledge of reading, 
and writing, and arithmetic, however widely diffused, 
would no more be able to break and loosen the hard 
ground of traditional prejudice than children’s hatchets 
of paper, however numerous, would suffice to clear a 
jungle. 

Without disparaging in the least the modest useful¬ 
ness of elementary education, it may be laid down that in 
India it must yield precedence to the question of high 
liberal education. True, such high education would not 
be received and taken advantage of by crowds of eager 
scholars ; true, it would be confined to a few—a very 
few, comparatively—the elect of God, as the Calvinists 
would say. But we universally find in the history of 
almost every great movement in the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, in the history of all the reformations and revolutions 
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of the world, that it is these few men who do the work 
of the renovation of the masses,-—who, endowed with 
real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and transfer 
them thus ready-made to the multitude, to be received 
by them on their authority and example. We must here 
take care to guard against a very common misconception, 
and bear in mind that these few men are not to be reckon¬ 
ed up absolutely as a hundred or two hundred, or even 
a thousand, a handful that one or two colleges could send 
forth after subjecting its full numbers to a sort of natural 
selection ; but a few only comparatively with the millions 
of the whole population ; and in India, the number of 
these few men must be absolutely very large indeed, 
when we consider the endless varieties of people that 
transform it almost into a continent by itself. It is 
thus, I believe, sufficiently evident that all the energies of 
the educational department should be concentrated on 
the high quality of the education to be given as its 
paramount end and aim. 

The next step in our inquiry is to ascertain whether 
the vernaculars of the country are fitted to become the 
vehicles of such an education. That in their present 
state they are utterly useless for this object, is admitted 
on all hands, even by their staunchest advocates. They 
have no literature, history, or science worthy of the 
name. It is contended, however, that they could be 
enriched, “ either by direct translation or, which is prefer¬ 
able, by the representation of European facts, opinions, and 
sentiments in an original native garb.” “ In the earlier 
stages of improvement,” says H. H. Wilson, the dis¬ 
tinguished Orientalist, “ the former mode is the only one 
that can be expected ; hereafter, the latter would take its 
place, and would give to the people of India a literature 
of their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, 
the living resemblance, though not the servile copy, of 
its parents.” Certainly, this sounds most liberal" and 
philo-Indian. But, unfortunately, the poverty of the 
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vernacular languages is such that they do not admit of 
even decent translations. Commensurate with the civi¬ 
lization under which they grew up, they have positively 
no forms of expression for the unlimited number of 
European ideas, and their varied shades and modifica¬ 
tions. European Oriental scholars are very apt to 
underrate this meagreness. They are able to make 
something out of the translations, reading them as they 
do under the light of their own previous knowledge. 
But to natives, new to the ideas contained in them, they 
are generally unintelligible, obscure, and sometimes ludi¬ 
crous. Add to this the Herculean nature of the task, 
and the dearth of men able and willing to undertake it. 
It is perfectly chimerical to expect much from a paid 
staff of translators, and we have had early experience of 
the utter futility of such attempts. In a letter to the 
Bombay Government in 1832, the Board of Directors 
allude to this subject:—“There is but one part of your 
arrangements which appears to us not to work well. 
We refer to the mode hitherto adopted for supplying 
school-books. In five years, from 1826 to 1830, the 
works published by the Society have cost the Government 
Rs. 97,223. Government, moreover, pays Rs. 14,400 
per annum for the Native Education Society Establish¬ 
ment, and gives prizes for translations (Rs. 32,700), so 
that, exclusive of the Dictionary, the total charge to 
Government has been Rs. 201,923.” And all this expen¬ 
diture without any substantial results; indeed, the printed 
works were proved to have been worth less than the 
paper on which they were printed. We cannot, then, too 
strongly condemn the spasmodic efforts to create, on 
short notice, a vernacular literature, or rather vernacular 
literatures, for even in the Bombay Presidency there are 
not less than three languages spoken by large portions 
of the population—the Mahratee, the Guzeratee, and the 
Kanarese. The only efficient mode of developing such 
literatures, if they ever are to develop, would be first 
to raise up a large body of native youths thoroughly 
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conversant with Western ideas and notions, and to leave to 
them the task of gradually cultivating each language, and 
enriching it with useful knowledge. We cannot however 
postpone our plans of education, or procrastinate them 
till the vernaculars would become fit media for high 
education—a result which is to follow and take place 
through the successful working of those very plans. 

We thus perceive the necessity of entirely discarding 
the vernaculars for the purposes of a high education, in 
which case we are obliged to fall back upon English. 
But here we are told that the difficulties in the way of 
the employment of English for our purpose are more 
insurmountable still. To borrow the words of one of the 
Vernacularists themselves, “To instruct the natives of 
India in European literature and science, through the 
medium of English, is obviously impracticable, because 
experience shows that natives who speak English well 
and can even write it with tolerable accuracy, cannot 
read and understand the commonest English work; the 
fact is, that they have learnt words but not ideas/’ The 
Minute from which this extract is taken is dated 1846. 
Now, eleven years ago we had the evidence of Macaulay, 
than whom none was more qualified in every respect to 
form an opinion on the subject. And here is what he says : 
“ It is taken for granted by the advocates of Oriental 
learning, that no native of this country can possibly 
obtain more than a mere smattering of English. This is 
not merely an assumption, but an assumption contrary 
to all reason and experience. We know that foreigners 
of all nations do learn our language sufficiently to 
have access to all the most abstruse knowledge which 
it contains, sufficiently to relish even the more delicate 
graces of our most idiomatic writers. There are in 
this very town (Le. Calcutta), natives who are quite 
competent to discuss political or scientific questions with 
fluency and precision in the English language. It is 
unusual to find even in the literary circles of the con-* 
finent any foreigner who can express himself in English 
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with so much facility and correctness as we find in many 
Hindus.” And we may say, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the correctness of this judgment has 
been uniformly verified by all our latest experience. 
There remains one other objection to the rejection of 
the vernaculars, and to the employment of English, 
namely, that we would thus throw away the only means 
of communicating to the masses of the people the supe¬ 
rior knowledge acquired in English colleges. In the first 
place, the objection ignores the necessity to which we 
are reduced by the hopeless poverty of the vernaculars 
themselves, and assumes that, when we cannot civilize 
all at once, we ought not to civilize any portion of them. 
In the second place, we do not entirely reject the verna¬ 
culars. They would, of course, be taught in all the 
English schools. And the same remark would hold good 
with respect to the classical languages, Sanscrit and 
Arabic. We would put them down in the curricula of 
our English universities, as, perhaps more prominently 
than they are put down in those of the Universities of 
Bonn and Paris. 

To sum up the conclusions at which we have arrived, 
namely: 1. That the nature of the Anglo-Indian con¬ 
nexion obliges us to subordinate the question of Popular 
Education to that of a superior Liberal Education. 
2. That in case of there being a want of means to carry 
on both objects concurrently, preference was to be assign¬ 
ed to the latter over the former. 3. That the vernaculars 
of the country were unsuited to become the vehicles of 
the requisite high education, and that, consequently, 
English was to be the principal medium of imparting 
knowledge. 

These conclusions were not, however, unanimously 
acquiesced in by the Board of Education, and at the 
time of its dissolution in 1854, the state of educa¬ 
tional affairs in the Presidency was characterized by no 
marked traits in favour of one system or the other. All 
that the President, Sir Erskine Perry, had been able to 



do was confined to preserving the original impulse given 
to English education in 1827. The consequence was. 
that neither English schools nor vernacular schools 
were what they ought to have been, and the small annual 
sum of £15,000 at the disposal of the Board, instead of 
being judiciously laid out on a few well-defined perma¬ 
nent objects, was frittered away irt attempting too much. 
There were 203 vernacular schools, attended by 20,000 
scholars. The state of these schools was, however, 
by no means promising, in spite of the large sums expend¬ 
ed in procuring zealous superintendents and a better 
race of schoolmasters and schoolbooks. They never 
advanced beyond imparting an elementary knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Above them, but not 
in any order of natural development, there were about 
12 English schools in some of the principal Presidency 
towns, and two high schools or colleges at Bombay and 
Poona respectively, and a Medical College at Bombay, 
mustering in all about 30,000 scholars. Though cramped 
for want of means to obtain qualified schoolmasters, 
these schools, so far as they were allowed to go, seem 
to have proved a decided success. T hey went far 
towards giving a sound education in the English lan¬ 
guage, mathematics, history and geography, political 
economy, and moral and mental science. Some of the 
men turned out by the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges, 
though wanting perhaps in accurate, thorough scholar¬ 
ship, were deeply read in Western literature and 
science, and came out imbued with an earnest desire for 
inquiry and improvement. To the activity of their 
awakened minds we owe several beneficial institutions 
which still bear fruit, giving the surest testimony to the 
usefulness, and the consequent necessity of the system of 
which they were the results—libraries, literary societies, 
societies for delivering elementary lectures on scientific 
subjects, societies for the diffusion of information in the 
vernacular languages, establishments for printing elemen¬ 
tary treatises and periodicals. And to them also belongs 
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the honour of having made the first movements towards 
founding girls’ schools, and even acting as schoolmasters 
without any remuneration. And last, not least, they 
commenced efforts to shake loose the heavy shackles of 
superstition and idolatry, the first of which were gnaw¬ 
ing into the very vitals of society. Here a phenomenon 
appeared well worthy of observation. As these men 
were drifting about in a sea of doubt with respect to 
their positive religions, their morality, instead of being 
shaken, appeared to derive additional strength and 
intensity, as if their intellects were exerting themselves 
to fill up the gaps daily becoming more apparent in the 
crumbling edifice of Faith. And these honourable spon¬ 
taneous efforts were by no means tainted with the vice of 
an overweening assumption of superiority. An observer 
on the spot thus speaks of them : * It ought to be 

said in justice to the youth of Bombay, that extreme¬ 
ly little of the flippancy and self-conceit which has 
appeared in other parts of India, has shown itself among 
them.’ 

These results were, however, more satisfactory as 
proving the capacity of the natives to avail themselves 
of the new culture, than for their number or intensity. 
In one respect, indeed, the experiment had surpassed 
expectation. The success of the Grant Medical College 
(teaching English medical science in the original 
language) was almost perfect as far as it went. It still 
produces a body of men, little, if at all, inferior to those 
produced by any of the medical schools of Europe. The 
success arose from a happy combination of correct 
principles with a full, thorough organization. This 
organization was, however, wanting in the case of the 
schools and colleges above spoken of. And the sad 
effects resulting therefrom came out strongly in a 
general examination held in 1854. A considerable 
amount of failure was owing, no doubt, to an inevitable 
reaction after the hard-strained efforts which had been 
brought to work upon them. But still the fact was 
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patent that the system was deficient in definiteness, 
vigour, and discipline. The colleges and the schools 
were not working harmoniously, the one to supplement 
the other. Neither of them had complete staffs of efficient 
teachers and professors. There was no system of 
tutorship in the colleges, and the students were left 
very much to learn what they liked. And there was 
another defect which prevented them from ever 
accumulating and consolidating their strength—a uni¬ 
versal want of resident schools and colleges. Perhaps 
in European countries, where the educational atmosphere 
has spread itself even outside the pale of the public 
schools and universities, residence and terms-keeping 
has done its work, and is no longer indispensable to a 
thorough education. But in India, where the educa¬ 
tional atmosphere itself is yet being formed, where the 
inner educational world has not yet developed and 
utilized all its resources of mental inter-communication, 
where the outside world is still choked with stagnant 
exhalations, there is a crying necessity to prevent any 
waste of mental energy, by allowing it to be attenuated 
by constant distention, and to be daily diluted, and 
even adulterated by the surrounding uncongenial atmos¬ 
phere. And there are special reasons, of which not the 
least important arises from the ordinary scantiness of 
social intercourse in the country. The foundation of a 
school and university esprit tie corps would go far towards 
originating a national esprit corps, which would work 
powerfully upon the estrangements of caste and creed, 
and melt them under the warmth generated by the 
healthy collision of young minds. 

These were some of the principal facts elicited by an 
experience of about forty years, when, in 1854, the Court 
of Directors thought the time had arrived for a safe 
induction of general principles, and the promulgation of 
a universal, definite system of education founded there¬ 
upon. They issued their Dispatch of 1854, which, as I 
have said above, is at present the great charter of the 
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educational interests in India. It has now been in opera¬ 
tion for twelve years, so that we are now in a favourable 
position to examine it, observe its merits and deficiencies, 
and indicate the reforms and alterations which it needs, 
by the aid of the experience which has tried it, and 
still tries it, as well as by the experience which pro¬ 
duced it. 

In performing this review, it will be well if we realize 
to ourselves the threefold attitude in which the English 
Government stands towards the subject of Indian Edu¬ 
cation. First of all, there is their position as governors 
of the country, in which capacity they may be said to 
combine the characters of absolute monarchs and the 
principal State dignitaries. The encouragement to edu¬ 
cation and learning expected from them, as such per¬ 
sonages, cannot certainly be less than the encourage¬ 
ment, for instance, freely and liberally awarded to it in 
England by the Plantagenets and Tudors and their great 
bishops and chancellors, the Wykehams, the Waynfletes, 
the Wolseys, and other names still honoured and re¬ 
membered in the stately halls of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advance of modern ideas 
develops this position into one of higher responsibility, 
by entailing the obligation of greater comprehensiveness 
and fuller organization. In the second place, they 
occupy the position of the great landlords of the country, 
thus charging'themselves, in respect to education, with 
duties similar to those obligations, for instance, on the 
English aristocracy and squiredom. Thirdly and lastly, 
they stand out in a position prouder and nobler than 
any position as either monarchs or landlords, in that of 
the apostles of a civilization infinitely superior, materi¬ 
ally, morally, and intellectually, to the indigenous civi¬ 
lization of the country. Reflecting higher glory, such a 
mission, however, requires higher sacrifices, demanding 
strenuous exertions to overcome the contrary forces of 
national repugnance, and the apathy and inertia of long- 
continued ignorance. 
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Let us now proceed to see how far the high duties 
arising from this threefold attitude have been recognised 
and carried out in the educational measures directed by 
the great Dispatch of 1854. 

I. Before any considerable extension of educational 
efforts could be carried out, it was necessary to provide 
adequate machinery for its administration and superin¬ 
tendence. The Dispatch wisely abolished the amateur 
councils and boards of education which had hitherto 
prevailed, and substituted a public department of educa¬ 
tion, with an officer at its head, denominated the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the successful working of the department, and the capa¬ 
bility of further improvement which it has lately shown 
under its present zealous and energetic head, has proved 
the judiciousness of the policy which established it. If 
any reform can be suggested, it is the reform of a fur¬ 
ther development, of opening the field of a greater and 
more authoritative usefulness, by assigning to the Direc¬ 
tor a seat in the Executive Council of the Governor. 
Such a step is strongly recommended by .the examples 
afforded by France and Germany, where the systems of 
public instruction have been carried to unprecedented 
efficiency. 

IL The next measure was directed towards the per¬ 
fection and systematic organization of the existing crude 
institutions for imparting a liberal education. In this 
respect, the Directors wisely availed themselves of the 
lessons which experience had taught them. “ Before pro¬ 
ceeding further,” they say early in their Dispatch, “ we 
must emphatically declare, that the education we desire 
to see extended is that which has for its object the 
diffusion of the improvements, science, philosophy, and 
literature of Europe, in short, of European knowledge.” 
At the same time, they proclaimed the English language 
to he the principal, as being the most perfect, medium 
of imparting education, recommending, however, a care¬ 
ful study and cultivation of the vernaculars in all the 
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English schools. They perhaps erred on the side of 
exaggerated sanguineness when they thought the verna¬ 
cular sufficiently advanced to be the media tor the 
diffusion of the knowledge obtained in the higher schools. 
However, in pursuance of their main object, they di¬ 
rected the establishment of a graduated series of colleges 
and high schools, or what would be here called 
“ Grammar Schools,” with universities at their head, 
to test and examine their efficiency by conferring de¬ 
grees. This measure has not been carried out, at least 
in the Presidency of Bombay, in that spirit of liberal 
thoroughness which ought to have characterized it. 
The blame of this attaches less to the local than the 
Home and the Supreme Governments, both of whom 
refused the necessary means for instituting a perfect 
system. The formation of the Bombay University, 
indeed, was successfully accomplished on the model of 
the London University, as a body for examining and 
conferring the well-known English degrees. Its charter 
and its examination standards were also mainly borrowed 
from the Calendars of the University of London, and 
with the exception of not requiring as indispensable all 
the chief classical and modern languages of Western 
F^urope, its programmes have been as high as those of 
any University in England. And they have not been 
nominally, but in rigid earnestness enforced. Every 
year, notwithstanding, increased numbers flock to it. 
From the few who presented themselves for entrance in 
its first year, there are this year 550 reported as going 
up for matriculation. The attainments of its full gradu¬ 
ates are now considered to be so high that the Senate 
have passed a resolution to ask its recognition at the 
hands of the English universities, and it is to be hoped 
that such a right of sisterhood will not be refused in 
mere pride or indifference. 

The operations of the University, though triumphantly 
conducted so far as regards the depth and quality of 
the attainments which it tests and rewards, have been 
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circumscribed in extent, owing to the inefficiency of the 
measures for graduating a series of well-organized 
colleges and high schools. With a deplorable want of 
far-sighted liberality, they were left deficient in a number 
of essentials. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
desire of a liberal education was to be a forced growth, 
more even than that for a mere middling and elementary 
education, in a country where the opportunities for its 
employment in practical life were sadly wanting. It was 
conceived that the perception of the general enlightening 
benefits of a high education ought to be sufficient causes 
to instil an eager thirst for it among the richer classes. 

But these calculations have ever failed. The Hindus 
would never stir unless prompted by the impulses of a 
direct palpable self-interest. This has been often bewailed 
as a strange phenomenon of Indian perversity unwarrant¬ 
ed by any European experience. But is it so? Has it 
really been that in any country of Europe, however 
civilized, the desire of high education for its own sake 
has preceded and not followed the demand of such 
education for direct worldly advancement? More es¬ 
pecially, has it ever been in England that such high- 
flown sentiments obtained among a nation priding itself 
upon its intensely practical character? No, not even 
in France, where the people have shown themselves 
capable of generalizing wider views of life, and adopting 
deeper principles of conduct than in any other country 
of the world, has such been the course of events. We 
cannot but then deplore the premature haste with which 
the high educational institutes were cast away from the 
fostering bands of Government. The colleges and the 
high schools were left almost as imperfect as they were 
before 1854. 

The Elphinstone College, far from being raised into a 
residing college, was left unprovided even with a building, 
and it is only lately that the exertions of its late principal 
obtained funds for that purpose from private liberality. 
Another more palpable deficiency was left unremedied— 
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the providing an efficient teaching staff. The last Edu¬ 
cational Report complains bitterly of this circumstance, 
‘Connected with the whole University of Bombay,’ 
it says, ‘ which is the fountain-head of science and 
literature for fifteen millions of people, we have not a 
single professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects is en¬ 
tered in the University list of subjects for examination. 
And in almost all of them numerous candidates are 
constantly presenting themselves. There is only one 
professor of chemistry, and no professor of geology, or 
astronomy, or applied sciences, or even of Indian Law.’ 
It is to be earnestly desired that the Head Government 
will take some cognizance of this state of facts, and 
provide means to obviate it. In connexion with this we 
may also notice the scheme proposed by Sir Alex. Grant, 
for the constitution of a small covenanted educational 
service, so that a supply of competent men for the higher 
appointments may be insured on certain principles, and 
sufficient inducements offered to attract them. Though 
rejected by the Government of India, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Bombay Government, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India has promised last session to give 
it his best consideration, and we may be allowed to 
express a hope that the promise will he redeemed ere 
long, and in a manner favourable to the educational 
interests of Bombay. 

III. The third principal measure directed by the 
Dispatch was aimed towards the provision of middle- 
class and elementary education. The Directors profess 
to attach the greatest importance to this subject, more 
than even to high-class education. But as the pitch 
of their language is always considerably toned down 
in practice, their exaggerated words have led to popu¬ 
lar education receiving only its proper consideration, 
though, comparatively with high education, far more 
than its due. The last Report speaks of the Bombay 
Presidency as being strong in vernacular education. 



This has been owing very much to the operation of what 
is called the local cess, or a small surcharge of half per 
cent., on the local revenues, for application to educa¬ 
tional purposes. The latest returns give the numbers of 
172 middle-class, and 1,357 vernacular primary schools, 
with an attendance of 23,150 and 79,189 pupils respec¬ 
tively, making a total of 1,529 schools and 102,339 
pupils. There are, besides, about 35 aided schools, with 
about 2,800 pupils; and coupled with the representation 
of the efficiency of the schools as being fair on the whole, 
we may consider this state of things as nearly satis¬ 
factory for the time that has passed since 1854. 

IV. The fourth, I may say the last great measure 
of the Dispatch, is directed towards making provision for 
the maintenance of the system which was sketched out. 
And here the Directors fell into a blunder which has been 
the principal cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
higher educational institutions to which we have adverted 
above. After working themselves up in to a belief of 
‘the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must be done in order to provide adequate means for the 
education of the natives of India,’ the Dispatch commend¬ 
ed the introduction of the system of Grants-in-Aid. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of India that she is liable 
to suffer from a double set of errors of the most opposite 
kinds. She is debarred from the benefit of the English 
institutions which she has urgent need of, while others 
are forced upon her which are entirely unsuited to her 
circumstances. All the conditions which recommended 
the introduction of the Grants-in-Aid system in England 
are wanting in India — (1) the wide-spread perception of 
the general and special advantages of education ; (2) 
the existence of a complete and richly endowed set of 
colleges and grammar schools; and (3) the necessity for 
the recognition of a denominational system of education. 
This entire want of analogy was entirely submerged in the 
solicitude to be as economic as possibe—if the timidity 
which shrinks from investing on reproductive works is to 
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be called economy. In the case of middle-class and 
primary education the strenuous exertions of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction have preserved the system 
from utter failure, though even in respect to these the 
reports of the inspectors state, as more successful, the 
operation of the local cess, or what ought to be called a 
local education rate on landed property. For the pro 
motion of high-class education, it has been, as we have 
shown above, simply a nullity. It is high time therefore, 
that, at least so far as this principle is concerned, the 
Dispatch be reconsidered and modified in the light of 
the experience we have obtained. The expenditure on 
education in the Bombay Presidency is certainly not so 
extravagant that moderate increase should be a matter 
of complaint. There is a paragraph in the Report of 
Public Instruction for 1866-7 so clearly setting out this 
point, that I will make bold to extract it. “The total 
Imperial expenditure/’ it says, “on education, science 
and arts, taken for twelve months, gives an annual rate of 
Rs. 945,340 for 1866-7, standing out against Rs. 932,184 
actually expended in the official year of 1865-6. The 
rate of expenditure for the past and the present year 
appears nearly stationary, and, when compared with 
the estimated revenues of the Bombay Presidency 
for the current year,—- viz ., Rs. 87,593,700 (i. e. nearly 
<£8,000,000), it appears to bear the ratio of ItV per cent, 
to the Presidential revenues. This proportion must be 
admitted to be small, especially when it is considered 
that in England the Parliamentary grant for education 
was .61,030,600, which, on an Imperial revenue of 
•£68,000,000 gives a proportion of more than per cent., 
and that the English public grant is almost entirely 
for subsidies to primary schools : whereas, in this coun¬ 
try, the education of the people implies not only the 
diffusion of primary instruction, but also the introduction 
of higher learning and science, and the doing for India 
all that the richly endowed universities and ancient 
grammar schools, and centuries of refinement have done 
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for England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presi¬ 
dential revenues allowed to Bombay, the whole aspect of 
the department and the universities/ 1 continues to say 
Sir Alexander Grant, “ might, in my opinion, be speedily 
changed for the better. , ” Surely, we might add, this is 
not asking too much from a Government which, as we 
have seen, combines the threefold character of sovereign, 
landlord, and civilizer. 

Before concluding this paper, sir, 1 will task the 
indulgence of the meeting a little more, for the purpose of 
seeing if we can apply the knowledge that we have obtain¬ 
ed of this system of public instruction to the consideration 
of the proposal respecting the Indian Civil Service, lately 
laid before the Secretary of State for India by a de¬ 
putation from our Association. Of the two schemes,— 
one, for founding scholarships to enable a certain num¬ 
ber to come over to England and offer themselves for 
examination ; and another, for transferring a portion of 
the Indian Civil Service Examination to India itself—the 
former has found favour, both with the press here and 
the whole English press in India, while the latter has 
been deprecated or denounced as premature and dan¬ 
gerous. Their arguments have been chiefly these : 
(1) That it is of infinite importance that Indian youths 
should visit England and breathe the atmosphere of its 
knowledge and enlightenment; and (2) that there is a 
danger of deterioration in the examination standard, if 
the examinations were to take place in India. 1 must be 
pardoned for saying that these arguments betray 
ignorance of the real cause why the clause in the Queen’s 
Proclamation, opening the Service without distinction of 
colour or creed, has hitherto been a nullity, and ignorance 
of the state of educational affairs in India. Is it that 
the want of means has prevented the Hindus from 
flocking to England ? And, when means have been laid 
at their very doors, how many have come forward to 
avail themselves of them ? We must here take care 
not to confound the Hindus with the Parsees,who are 



simply a handful in a population of millions, and the 
majority of those whom we see here are of the latter, 
not of the former race. Indeed, we have very significant 
experience on this whole point. About three years ago* 
Mr. R. J. Jeejeebhai endowed five fellowships, worth 
Rs. 30,000 each, for enabling five young men to proceed 
to England for the study of law. Of the three appor¬ 
tioned to the Bombay Presidency, one was for a Hindu, 
the other two being for a Parsee and Portuguese respec¬ 
tively. And how many Hindus do you think, sir, com¬ 
peted for this most magnificent provision? Not a single 
one, sir. The uneducated were withheld by the prejudices 
of caste and country, and the educated did not care to 
break abruptly some of the most sacred social and 
family ties, especially when the means of enlightenment 
were, to a certain extent, near at their hands. I do 
not wish to depreciate in the slightest degree the im¬ 
mense benefits to be derived from a visit to England. 
But we must not forget that in India itself there are at 
work, on the Hindu minds, those very English elements 
which go towards the formation of the inner strata of 
English life and English society, in the English educa¬ 
tion which the natives are receiving, in the English 
literature which they are greedily devouring, in the 
English poetry which they are learning to appreciate, in 
the English history with which they are learning to 
sympathize. The strong Anglicising under-current which 
has begun running through the deeper intuitions of 
Indian students has not yet been noted and carefully 
observed. I will venture to say that in the natural 
course of transition phenomena, evolving extreme views 
and creeds, there will ere long be produced in India a 
body of men out-Heroding Herod, more English than 
the English themselves. Thus we see that, while on the 
one hand the proposed scholarships would simply prove 
illusory as to attracting the Hindu youths to England, 
the object involved in it is not wholly unprovided for in 
India itself. And, moreover, it would be a positive 
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blander to draw young men early in life to receive their 
education here. High as is the value that has been set 
in this paper on English education, if educated young 
Indians are to devote themselves to the grand task of 
Indian regeneration more effectively and successfully 
than unsympathetic, unappreciating foreigners, this Eng¬ 
lish education must have, as the subject for it to work 
upon, the substratum of Hindu prejudice, and Hindu 
superstition, and Hindu idolatory. Otherwise you annihi¬ 
late their peculiar aptitude for their mission : you silence 
that voice of power which springs only from the con¬ 
sciousness of having once felt, and appreciated, and 
sympathized with the faiths and the creeds you now 
expose and denounce. But such would undoubtedly be 
the result if you immerse Indian, youths for the best 
part of their lives in a purely English atmosphere. 

If the Secretary of State for India is desirous of 
redeeming the promise of equality, loudly made in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, let us entreat him to adopt the 
only alternative worthy of an honourable and magnani¬ 
mous nation. 

And what an impulse and energy such a step would 
impart to the whole educational system. A writer in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes who might very well represent 
the whole French nation, asks, in somewhat fanciful 
language, * si les colleges del’Inde forment, s’ils ont d^ja 
form£ des homines qui, sous les votements flottants de 
l’Hindou et le teint d’Othello, tiendraient dignement leur 
place sur les bancs d’une assemble politique europeenne, 
sur le si6ge du magistrat, dans la chaire du professeur, 
dans l’6tat-major d’uno armee, au milieu des soci£t£s 
polies, 61<§gantes et 6clair6es d’une grande capitale ?’ 
If the above large-minded policy were pursued, it would 
not be long before England could proudly point to India 
before the face of the whole civilized world in answer to 
this demand. 



ON THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM IN THE PRESI¬ 
DENCY OF BOMBAY. 

[The following paper was read by Mr. Pherozeshali M. Mehta at a 
meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association on the 22ml 
of December 1X69, with Venayekrao Juggonthjee Sunkersett, Esi/., in the 
Chair.] 

When I read my paper on the Educational system in 
the Presidency of Bombay before the East India Asso¬ 
ciation in London, l found myself under little or no 
necessity of vindicating the morality or policy of educat¬ 
ing the natives of India. It seemed to me that I should 
have imposed on myself a work of pure supererogation, 
if I had undertaken any such task. I should have been 
slashing and fighting away at Quixotic phantom-giants. 
Only a little while before, a book had been published 
which, though its writer modestly judged it a siccissiinus 
liortus, yet was hailed from all sides as containing an 
admirably trustworthy and genuine brew of the concen¬ 
trated quintessence of the Ideas of the Day on Policy.” 
On referring to its chapter on Indian Policy, I found 
that Mr. C. Buxton had thus described the leading idea 
on the subject:—“The great principle which distin¬ 
guishes our government of India from that of almost any 
other dependency by any other conquerors, is the idea 
that we are to govern her, first and foremost, not for 
our own good, but for that of her own people. Despite 
many exceptions and many drawbacks, this noble prin¬ 
ciple has been strongly grasped by the British rulers of 
India, and has in very truth been the life-blood of their 
policy.” At that time my own studies and observations 
had all combined to verify this description. Since my 
r eturn, however, to this country, the conviction has forced 
itself upon me that the party which ridicule this principle 
as based upon a hysterical system of sentimental moi ality, 
and sometimes condescend to warn both their country¬ 
men and ourselves on the terrible results of so self-des- 
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tructive a policy, is not a very inconsiderable or un- 
influential section of the Anglo-Indian community. It 
is true that they do not represent, so to speak, the party 
‘ in power": but they certainly form a very compact and 
powerful “opposition party." They systematically set 
their face against all measures at all calculated to train 
the natives of India up to the highest standard of the 
civilization of the day. They condemn in no measured 
terms the impolicy or inexpediency of imparting a liberal 
education to them. They solemnly shake their heads at 
the progress which the educational institutions have 
already made. They are overborne—perhaps more with 
sorrow than with anger—at the dimensions which the 
educational budget has already been allowed to assume 
to the detriment of works of more solid and undoubted 
utility. Their cherished ideal of government in India 
is a perpetual strong-handed patriarchal government 
which would assure to each of its subjects or slaves a 
modicum of the primitive happiness of the golden times, 
i.e., “The happiness of beasts with lower pleasures, and 
of beasts with lower pains,” to paraphrase it in the 
language of historical reality. 

I have referred to the existence of this party—Jesui 
tical in its aims and opinions, without the Jesuitical 
organization—not with any object of undertaking a 
refutation of their creed, of pointing out to them that, 
if they studied the comparative history even of Western 
civilizations, they would find that the fallacies on which 
all their arguments and their reasonings depend, have 
been long since exploded; that the only difference be¬ 
tween the inbecile morality which they deride and the prac¬ 
tical expediency which they invoke, is only one of degree, 
inasmuch as morality is the expediency proclaimed, not 
by the partial and narrow-sighted view of life taken by 
individual presumption, but the expediency woven into 
the very warp and woof of the growing web of civiliza¬ 
tion by the tentative and slowly-maturing cumulative 
experience of generations after generations—in short, 
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that morality is far-sighted expediency; nor of proving 
to them that the maxim is applicable with respect not only 
to the relations of private life, to the relations between 
private families, but also to the larger social relations of 
that larger community of nations. 

My sole object in referring to them is to state from 
the beginning that this entire paper rests upon the as¬ 
sumption that it is the duty and interest of the English 
rule in India to initiate the natives into the fullest and 
highest mysteries of modern civilization, and to pro¬ 
mote a system of public instruction commensurate with 
this aim. 

Starting from this point of view, it would be ungrate¬ 
ful to ignore or deny the great efforts that have been 
already made, and the great results that have been al¬ 
ready achieved, in the cause of the advancement of 
native education. Especially we mnst not forget that 
when the problem was first taken into hand, there were 
formidable objections to be overcome; there were uncer¬ 
tain experiments to be hazarded. The first forty years 
may be characterized as years of groping and stumbling 
in the dark. In the year 1854, however, it was thought 
that the time had arrived for a safe induction of prin¬ 
ciples, and the inauguration of a system founded upon 
them. The great Educational Dispatch of 1854 was 
accordingly issued* I propose in this paper to discuss 
one of its main features, viz the Grant-in-Aid system 
which it introduced in India. 

The Despatch was not unworthy of that peculiar body 
of statesmen from whom it emanated, it possessed not 
a few of the merits of a weighty State document, care¬ 
fully meditated and carefully worded. Its review of 
all the past experience on the subject was just and im¬ 
partial; it summed it up in a series of clear, concise 
utterances at once weighty and dispassionate. It traced 
with a sure and rapid hand a system for the future, per¬ 
fect in itself and in all its parts. Thus it conferred an 
incalculable benefit on the cause of Indian education by 
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pronouncing for the primary introduction of Western 
literature and science, as against the antiquated, though 
valuable, lore of the East. It closed the long-continued 
controversy between the Anglicists and the Vernacularists 
by declaring for a proper co-ordination of both the 
English and Vernaculars of the country. It directed a 
departmental organization for public instruction, without 
altogether discarding the aid and advice of the amateur 
boards and councils which had till then reigned. It pro¬ 
pounded a regularly developing series of elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges, and crowned the 
whole edifice with a university. 

While laying down such a comprehensive programme of 
public instruction, the Despatch almost rises into a sort of 
grave eloquence not devoid of a generous enthusiasm 
But one step more, however, and the comprehensiveness is 
forgotten, and the enthusiasm wanes away. With merits 
which we have pointed out above, essentially English, 
the Despatch, as soon as it proceeds to devise ways and 
means to carry out its vast scheme, is marred by faults 
also essentially English. It no sooner promulgates its 
sanguine and symmetrical programme than it hastens to 
impress the u impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must he done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India/' It. com¬ 
placently congratulates itself upon the progress which 
has been already made, and the satisfactory state of 
most of the schools and colleges already established, 
particularly that of the institutions for the higher classes 
of education, i.e., institutions where value is rather specu¬ 
lative to the soi-disant practical people, and whose cost is 
considerable. It soon works itself up into the belief that 
all that is really necessary to be done could be done by a 
system which would enable the Government to dole out 
its pecuniary grants most slowly and sparingly. And then 
the adoption of the Grant-in-Aid system, with respect to 
native education, was advocated by an argument irresis¬ 
tible to an English mind. “ It has been carried out in 





this country,’ says the Dispatch, ‘ with very great 
success.’ In his book on The Study of History, Lord 
Bolingbroke has remarked that ‘ T here is scarcely any 
folly or vice more epidemical among the sons of men 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the 
people of each country are apt to prefer themselves to 
those of any other, and to make their own customs and 
manners and opinions the standard of right and wrong, 
of true and false.’ 

Driven by these powerful motives, the Dispatch grasps 
hold convulsively of the Grant-in-Aid system, and pro¬ 
claims it the best thing in the world for the just and 
proper promotion of native education. 

I have said in my former paper that it is the peculiar 
misfortune of India that she is liable to suffer from a 
double set of errors of the most opposite kinds. She is 
debarred from the benefit of English institutions, which 
she has urgent need of, while others are forced upon her, 
which are entirly unsuited to her circumstances. In 
the present case the bitterness of the reflection is not 
assuaged by the conviction that even in its native country 
the days of the Grant-in-Aid system are probably num¬ 
bered, and the reasons which recommended its introduc¬ 
tion there will sooner or later, perhaps, cease to exist. 
However this may be, it is not difficult to show that the 
conditions which alone justified the trial of the system in 
England have never existed, and do not exist, in India 
viz., lstly, the wide-spread perception of the general and 
special advantages of education ; 2ndly, the existence of 
a more or less complete and richly endowed set of colleges 
and grammar schools; and 3rdly, the necessity for the 
recognition of a denominational system ol education. 

I. The absence of the first condition will be hardly 
denied by Englishmen, whose sole justification for a con¬ 
quest has been said to lie in that very circumstance, by 
an impartial critic like Mons. Louis Blanc. But, in 
truth, the perception of the direct and indirect enlighten¬ 
ing benefits of a general, particularly a general liberal 



education, is very faint indeed among the mass of the 
natives of India. The old systems of society and govern¬ 
ment never allowed any large scope for it. And since 
the advent of the English, its growth is still in its infancy. 
At any rate, it is not so far advanced as to induce people 
to invest money to any large extent in profitable educa¬ 
tional institutions, especially of the higher order. And 
it is very rarely indeed that in any other country of the 
world high schools and colleges have been started by 
private enterprise, except at distant intervals of time. 

II. This brings us to the second condition we have 
laid down. The trial of the Grant-in-Aid system was 
possible in England, only because it then already possess¬ 
ed grammar schools and colleges, magnificently endowed 
by some of its old liberal monarchs and State dignitaries. 
And perhaps it is not totally uninstructive to remark 
here that even these endowments were founded more 
with a view to the promotion of theological zeal, than 
from any appreciation of the unmixed benefits of educa¬ 
tion as education or mental cultivation. But, however 
prompted, there they were, these fine establishments, for 
purposes which, though they might have been originally 
collateral, were now at least the principal ones. Now, 
what did the Directors find corresponding to them in the 
Bombay Presidency when they issued their Dispatch ? 
We shall give them the benefit, or otherwise, of reviewing 
the principal schools and colleges established by Govern¬ 
ment—not as they existed in 1854, but as they flourish 
at the present moment. Now let us take first of all the 
high schools, which, according to the programme 
sketched out in the Dispatch, were to teach up to the 
Matriculation standard of the University. They would 
then correspond to the great public grammar schools of 
England, such as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, 
&c., or to the Lycees of France, such as some of the 
great Lycees of Paris—Louis the Grand, Napoleon, Saint 
Louis, Bonaparte, &c. Let us now compare the state of 
our high schools with that of one of these schools, e. g. 9 
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the Lycee Saint Louis, so ably portrayed by the masterly 
hand of Mr. Matthew Arnold. A French Lycee will serve 
better for our purpose than one of the English grammar- 
schools—-for there is an organization and precision about 
the former, of which the latter are mostly devoid. As 
our schools will be more easily described by negatives, 
we shall take the principal features of the Lycee and see 
if we can trace them in our schools. 

The Lycee Saint Louis, first of all, is located in a 
handsome, commodious, and comfortable building, admir¬ 
ably adapted to meet all the wants of a school of 800 
boys. Its sanitary arrangements, its conveniences for 
recreation and exercise are carefully looked to, though 
entailing heavy expense on the Government. Now, to 
take the largest of our High-school buildings, that of the 
Central school—the most that could be said of it would 
be that it got built up somehow, and therefore let it 
stand. There are repeated complaints in the Director 
of Public Instruction’s Reports of its being in a ruinous 
state. It hardly accommodates all its pupils, much less 
the numerous candidates who are qualified to enter it, 
but are obliged *to be refused for want of space. As to 
sanitary arrangements, there are none; and the same 
remark may be repeated as to any arrangements for 
recreation and exercise. Some of the Mofussil High 
schools have lately been provided with new buildings. 
But it seems as if the designs were got made for them 
under the imperative condition that there should be four 
walls and a covering on the top, and nothing else. 

Next, Saint Louis is a complete boarding-school, which 
our schools do not even pretend to be. There was some 
excuse formerly for not venturing upon the experiment 
of resident schools; there were grave reasons for doubt¬ 
ing their eventual success. But now that it has been 
abundantly shown, e. g. in the Elphinstone and Deccan 
Colleges, that facilities for residence in the schools 
themselves, under certain conditions, are eagerly demand¬ 
ed and would be largely availed of, there is not a 



vestige of ah excuse for any further delay in taking the 
necessary steps for establishing at least a few model 
boarding-schools. Independently of educational reasons, 
there is a social and a political necessity for boarding- 
schools in India. As I have said elsewhere, the formation 
of a school and university esprit de corps would go far 
towards originating a national esprit de corps which would 
work powerfully upon the estrangements of caste and 
creed, and melt them under the warmth generated by the 
healthy collisions of young minds. 

We shall now compare the teaching staffs of the Lycees 
and our High schools. It is now generally admitted on 
all hands that the efficiency of a school depends, in a 
great measure, upon its teaching power. France makes 
provision for this urgent need in its famous Ecole 
Normale Supdrieure. “ Its pupils at present number 110; 
they are all bursars, holding a scholarship of £40 a year, 
which entirely provides for the cost of their maintenance. 
The course is a three years’ course. To compete, a 
youth must, in the first place, be over eighteen years of 
age, and under twenty-four; must produce a medical 
certificate that he has no bodily infirmity unfitting him 
for the function of teacher and a good-conduct certificate 
from his school. He must enter into an engagement to 
devote himself, if admitted, for ten years to the service 
of public instruction, and he must hold the degree of 
bachelor of arts, if he is a candidate in the literary 
section of the school; of bachelor of sciences, if in the 
scientific.” I may mention here that in the French 
schools no master or professor is allowed to teach in any 
other subject except that in which he has qualified him¬ 
self. The successful candidates run a course of three 
years, as I said before, during which their intellectual 
training is carried to a very high degree, with a special 
eye for the future function which they are bound to 
undertake. The salary of a professor in a French Lycee 
varies from 7,500 francs or £300 a year, to 3,500 francs 
or £140 a year. In this manner France gets its teachers 
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picked out from the elite of the Lycees, and trained spe¬ 
cially in the most elaborate manner. Let us look now at 
the other picture. Till lately there was no Normal school 
at all, unless we are obliged to designate as such some 
bungling attempts at “some such sort of thing,” as Lord 
Dundreary would say. Since the transformation, how¬ 
ever, of the Poona and Ahmedabad Vernacular Colleges 
into training schools, a more serious attempt may be 
admitted to have been made. But, after all, what are 
these training schools and colleges? For it must be 
remembered that Normal colleges are worse than useless, 
if they have not the best materiel of the schools and do 
not carry the training of the pupils to the highest educa¬ 
tional standard that prevails in the country. The Poona 
and Ahmedabad training schools have no such conditions 
of entrance as we said above were exacted by the Ecole 
Normale. And no wonder, for they have got no such 
bursarships as at the Ecole Normale, which, as we 
saw above, “entirely provides for the cost of the main¬ 
tenance of the pupils.” As constituted at present, i. e. 
as ordinary schools of very modest pretensions indeed, 
they are useful in no other respect, except perhaps in 
that of teaching the experience of cost; ’ failures. And 
meanwhile the schools suffer from a universal want of 
efficient teachers.. The posts of head masters are, some of 
them, held by university graduates of fair abilities ; all the 
other posts, badly remunerated, are filled by young men 
who hardly know anything more than the pupils they are 
called upon to train. The disorganized state of these 
schools, of which such repeated complaints are to be met 
with in the reports of the Inspectors, is fundamentally 
owing to this circumstance. Indeed it is a hopeless 
destiny for these schools, unless they permanently secure 
a more thoroughly disciplined and better paid staff of 
masters. 

We may now proceed to the comparison of the pro¬ 
grammes of studies. And here it may very properly be 
said that tables of matters to be taught afford a very 
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unsafe criterion, where there are no efficient professors 
to teach them. Still it is not without its use to compare 
the points which are attempted to be attained in these 
programmes. The programme of a French Lycee which, 
being fixed by authority, is the same throughout the 
whole country, is precise and definite. A Lycee has eight 
classes, of which the lowest two, i.e. the eighth and the 
seventh, would coincide with the classes of our ‘ Anglo- 
Vernacular” schools, the rest with those of our High 
schools. To pass from one class into another takes a 
a year, and a boy may generally enter at the age of eight 
years. After this preliminary explanation we will take 
a rapid view of the programme itself. To borrow again 
from Mr. Arnold, who leaves us no escape out of his 
style, apt, pure, and crystalline: this is his description 
of it. “ The very good exercise of learning by heart 
from the classics of the mother tongue, begins from the 
lowest class and is continued to the top of the school. 
Latin begins in the classe dehuitieme, and is carried fur¬ 
ther in septieme. After septieme begins another division. 
Here begins Greek and also the study of the modern 
languages. These may be English, German, Spanish, or 
Italian, according to the wants of the localities and the 
wishes of the parents. Drawing and singing are likewise 
obligatory matters of instruction in the French Lycees, 
and are not paid for as extras. Two hours a week are 
on an average given to each. Drawing is taught as a 
matter of science, not of amusement, and the pupil is 
carried through a strict course from outline up to orna¬ 
ment and model drawing. 

“ The fifth class reads our old friend Cornelius Nepos, 
but it reads also authors not much, I think, in use in our 
schools, Justin, yElian, and Lucian. The division of 
lessons is the same here and in the sixth class ; ten 
classes, as they are called, a week, and two hours of 
singing, one of drawing, and two of gymnastics. A class 
lasts two hours ; so this gives (not counting gymnastics) 
twenty-three hours of lessons in the week. The classes 



are thus divided : seven classes and a half (fifteen hours) 
of classics ; one class (two hours) of history and geogra¬ 
phy; two half-classes (two hours) for modern language ; 
one-half (one hour) for arithmetic. 

“In quatrieme , Latin prosody in the classical instruc¬ 
tion, geometry in the scientific, appear as new subjects. 
An hour less is in this form given to classics, an 
hour more to mathematics. An hour more is given to 
drawing. 

“ A divisional examination and the boy passes into 
humanities. In troisieme, Latin verse begins ; and here, 
for the first time in the school, Homer appears. Among 
the books read in extracts by this form I noticed Terence, 
Isocrates, Plutarch’s Morals, and the Greek Fathers. 
Mathematics now get four hours a week ; history, which 
we have just seen dividing its class with geography, gets 
the whole two hours ; geography and modern languages 
become additional lessons, the first with one hour a week, 
the second with two. Music is reduced to one hour. 
The number of lesson-hours has thus risen from twenty- 
four to twenty-six. 

“ In seconde, the same proportion between sciences and 
letters; but in sciences the programme is now algebra, 
geometry, and natural history, instead of arithmetic and 
geometry. The Agricola of Tacitus, the easier Dialogues 
of Plato, the easier Orations of Demosthenes appear 
among the books read. 

“ Then the boy rises into our sixth form, called with 
the French from old time not first class, but £ classe de 
rhetorique In the mother tongue the pupil studies the 
Pensees of Pascal, the Oraisons funebres of Bossuet, La 
Bruyere, Fenelon’s Lettreal’ Academie Francaise, 
BufiPon’s Discours sur le Style, Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis 
XIV., Boileau’s Art Poetique and La Fontaine’s Fables. 
Letters have eight out of the ten classes in Rhetorique, 
which is the great classical form of the school. Sciences 
have only one class divided between geometry and 
cosmography.” 
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Whatever differences of opinion there may be on 
points of detail and arrangement, this is a programme 
which any system of secondary instruction may well be 
proud of. If we had some High schools at all professing 
to carry out such a scheme, we might well be justified 
in resting content with them. But is it so ? We shall 
allow some of the Public Instruction Reports to enlighten 
us on the point. We find the following in the Report 
for 1865-6. “ Even were the High schools more univer¬ 

sally efficient than they are at present as manufactories 
of matriculated students, I should not be satisfied” says 
the Director, “ with this result. The High schools, in 
order to play their part, require to be characterized by a 
literary and classical spirit such as we find in the great 
public schools in England. They should send up boys 
to the Colleges not only just able to pass University 
entrance examination, but also imbued with a fair amount 
of English literature, and thoroughly grounded in the 
rudiments of Sanscrit or Latin (to which I would humbly 
add at least one of the two modern European languages, 
French or German).” “ Up to this time,” says another 
part of the Report, “ men as a rule have seriously com¬ 
menced their classical languages only after entering the 
College. It was hoped that before this the High schools 
would have made arrangements to enable their scholars 
to take up classical languages to their Matriculation 
examination. As yet they have not done so. No under¬ 
graduate has joined the College after having matriculated 
in either Latin or Sanscrit.” In his Report of 1866-67, 
the Director remarks, “ In speaking generally of the 
backward condition of the Government High Schools 
of this Presidency, I refer (among other things) to the 
raw and uncultivated state of even these passed (i.e. 
matriculated) candidates who come to the College with 
very little general knowledge, without taste or literary 
feeling, and generally without even the rudiments of a 
classical language ; and next, to the inaccurate way in 
which English is taught in the High schools, as testified 
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by the mistakes of idiom and grammar which cling to the 
University students throughout their career, and which 
only a few of the best graduates even ultimately succeed 
in shaking off.” 

After the High schools we come to the Colleges. If 
were useless to detain ourselves on as minute an exami¬ 
nation of them as that we instituted for the schools, for it 
were chimerical to expect that anything pure could 
proceed from a tainted fountain-head, that good colleges 
should grow out of bad schools. But as if it were not 
enough—a tainted fountain-head, the channels should 
also be full of shoals and impediments. There are in¬ 
cessant complaints of both the Colleges being under¬ 
manned in teaching power. “ Connected with the whole 
University of Bombay,” says the Report for 1866-67, 
“ which is the fountain-head of science and literature for 
fifteen millions of people, we have not a single professor 
of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew {not to 
add from our own part , French or Germany drawing, 
music), though every one of these subjects are entered 
in the University list of subjects for examination. And 
in almost all of them numerous candidates are constantly 
presenting themselves. There is only one professor of 
chemistry, and no professors of geology or astronomy, or 
applied sciences, or even of Indian law.” The last 
Report, viz. that for 1867-68, continues the same com¬ 
plaint. “ The disproportion of teaching power to the 
number of students in Elphinstone College has,” it says, 
“ now become almost ludicrous.” These revelations can¬ 
not be characterized in too hard terms, particularly when 
we find that the work of tutorship is not less feebly 
provided for. 

After this rapid review of the state of the High schools 
and Colleges, we may safely assert that the second 
condition which we laid down for the justification of 
the Grant-in-Aid system, viz. the existence of a more 
or less complete and richly endowed set of grammar- 
schools and colleges, does not exist even at the present 
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day, and did not exist in the Bombay Presidency at the 
date of the issuing of the Despatch. Perhaps the Direc¬ 
tors hoped the action of the system itself would go far 
towards creating such institutions for higher education.. 
Now it is nearly fifteen years since the Despatch pro¬ 
claimed the Grant-in-Aid system throughout India. And 
we have seen the results of its operations. 

III. But even the existence of both the above-stated 
conditions would hardly have been a sufficient reason 
for the adoption of the system in England, had it not 
been imperatively forced upon its statesmen as the only 
means of reconciling the stubborn and bigoted preten¬ 
sions of all its various religious sects which urged their 
rights in the sacred name of religious toleration. In 
England neither Churchmen nor Dissenters would con¬ 
sent to be taxed for State schools imparting a purely 
secular education. And both would have schools in 
which their own peculiar theological dogmas were an 
essential portion of the school programme. The only 
escape, therefore, from these conflicting bigotries was in 
a system which, accepting the various religious schools 
of the several sects, paid certain allowances for the 
secular education imparted in them. 

Happily, however, in India this paramount condition 
had never any scope given it to do mischief. The 
principle of religious neutrality was firmly laid down and 
steadily recognized from the first. From the famous 
Educational Minute of Mountstuart Elphinstone, in which 
he resolutely said that “ To the mixture of religion, 
even in the slightest degree, with our plans of education 
I must strongly object/' down to the Despatch of 1854, 
which may he called the Educational Charter of the 
present day, there is the expression but of the same 
opinion and same policy on the subject. Before leaving 
this subject, it may be as well, however, to take the 
standpoint of the missionaries, and examine the argument 
that the cessation of the Grant-in-Aid system would 
deprive them of the small aids they derive from the 
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State for the secular education they impart in their 
schools. In the first place, a complete system of State- 
education does not necessarily preclude every aid to 
private schools under certain conditions, for what we 
have been fighting against in this paper is not so 
much the partial or occasional application of the Grant- 
in-Aid system as against its systematic introduction 
For each and every educational want. In the second 
place whether the Missionary schools have any right in 
justice to such aid is a question requiring apparent 
consideration, for they are no portion of the people of the 
country who object to have their children taught in any 
but schools of their own persuasion. If some amiable 
and kind-hearted gentlemen are anxious to achieve the 
pious work of the salvation of the people of India, 
they will certainly not grudge the full expense of such a 
noble undertaking, particularly when, as forming part of 
the richest gentry in the world, they are fully able 
to bear the burden of it. 

We may now conclude that the state of things which 
alone recommended the adoption of the Grant-in-Aid 
system in England does not meet us in India in any one 
single particular. We shall see, however, whether there 
are any special reasons advanced in the Despatch which 
rendered it specially desirable to introduce the system in 
India. In the first place, the Directors profess to 
discover and rejoice “ over an increased desire on the 
part of the native population, not only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the great centres of European civilization, but 
also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining 
a better education ; and we have evidence, they say, 
“ in many instances of their readiness to give a practical 
proof of their anxiety in this respect by coming forward 
with liberal pecuniary contributions.” The Directors 
advance this assertion more emphatically with respect to 
the higher classes. Nothing could be more delusive and 
fallacious than this string of facts and argument. A 
growing desire to take advantage of educational facilities 




is very far removed from the feeling of appreciation 
which prompts a person to endow educational institutions 
or to start educational enterprises. It might induce 
persons to invest money in the shape of fees ; for we 
should not be understood to mean that the State schools 
should exact no fees from its pupils; on the contrary, 
we are strongly of opinion that the scale of fees should 
be steadily raised at opportune intervals of time. But 
the real question is different, and it is this, whether 
native enlightenment is advanced enough to found these 
schools of itself within a reasonable time. The Directors 
congratulate themselves upon the tendency already 
displayed in that direction. But here, again, the 
question is not that of a possibility of isolated endow¬ 
ments, but whether there are good chances of private 
liberality being able more or less fully to supplement 
existing institutions in the extensive system proposed 
by the Directors themselves in the beginning of their 
Despatch. As to the higher classes, if what is meant 
by them is the richer classes, so far from their dis¬ 
playing that systematic laudable appreciation, the signs 
of which the Directors profess to discern in 1854, but 
which have not discovered themselves even in 1869, 
except in certain exceptional times—the richer classes 
do not even come forward to give to their children 
the education which is provided ready for them. The 
.Directors have fallen into the confusion of assuming 
that the higher education given in the Presidency is 
appreciated and availed of by the higher, i.e. the richer 
classes. But the terms higher classes and richer classes 
are by no means synonymous in India. The Brahmans, 
high in social and religious rank, have certainly been the 
most forward of all the classes in India to avail them¬ 
selves of the institutions for higher education. But 
they are generally miserably poor. So that while the 
Directors disburthen their minds of all anxiety in 
respect to higher education on the strength of the 
ability and willingness of the higher classes, the facts 
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are that the higher classes, meaning thereby richer 
classes, though undoubtedly able, are no less certainly 
far from being willing, to devote the superfluities of 
their wealth to cure the present Government educational 
institutions of all their defects, nay, hardly think seriously 
of bestowing high education on their children even at the 
cost of the State ; while the higher classes, high by birth 
and intellect, though certainly willing to avail them¬ 
selves to the utmost of all opportunities for receiving high 
education even at the sacrifice of moderate payments in 
the shape of fees, are certainly not able to found mag¬ 
nificent endowments for higher education. 

There is, however, another argument advanced by the 
Directors in favour of the system. “ It possesses the 
advantage/’ they say, “ of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combinations for local purposes, 
which is itself of no mean importance to the well-being 
of a nation.” We cannot sufficiently commend the high¬ 
mindedness of the Directors in thus displaying their an¬ 
xiety for the development of the spirit of local self- 
government in India. But is it not rather arguing in a 
circle to require that our educational plans should be 
delayed from being fully carried out for the sake of a 
result which is more likely to be realized through the 
successful operation of these very plans themselves ? 
Nothing is more calculated to induce the instinct of self- 
government than a thorough liberal education of a high 
order. It may be said, indeed, that these things are 
examples of those concurrent developments which react 
upon each other in the double capacity of cause as well 
as effect. The argument would be faultlessly valid if it 
were urged in the case of a country whose civilization 
evolved itself out of its own original impulse. But in 
India the question is not that of an entirely original 
development, but of a development founded upon a 
foreign civilization, which is to a certain extent cut and 
dried, and ready at hand. Under such circumstances 
there is no wisdom in losing time, when you can, instead 
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of simply sowing seeds, engraft branches ; when, instead 
of proceeding by a long circuitous route, you can at 
once establish a full-grown educational system, and 
thereby secure most expeditiously both the sSystem and 
those habits of self-government on which the Directors 
lay, and most justly, so much value in their Despatch. 

Before we proceed to draw the general conclusion of 
failure irresistibly suggested by these facts and argu¬ 
ments, it remains to see whether there has been any 
result in any direction from the actual operation of the 
system since 1854 which may be called favourable. The 
line of argument we have pursued has obliged us already 
to pronounce upon its working with respect to higher 
education. As to primary and popular education there 
is certainly good reason to believe the best, that it is the 
strong point of the Bombay educational system, that, 
at least, it is far from being in a very unsatisfactory 
state, though, perhaps, not quite so flourishing as it 
ought to be. Unfortunately, however, this very success 
is the condemnation of the Grant-in-Aid system ; for this 
success was achieved only by the abandonment of the 
system ; of course, not openly, but by a quiet metamor¬ 
phosis. About the year 1864 the Bombay Government 
hit upon the simple expedient of procuring local volun¬ 
tary contributions somewhat in the Tudor fashion of 
“ levying benevolences.” It directed the revenue authori¬ 
ties to collect what it facetiously called an extra 
voluntary land-assessment or education-cess of a per 
cent, or so. The Educational Inspectors are full-mouthed 
in their praises of the wondrous efficacy of this local 
cess. But what is in reality this mighty invention ? 
Stripped of its mask, it is simply direct land-taxation for 
educational purposes. It would not be easy to find 
stronger practical evidence on any subject than this. 

We have now, we hope, shown that the Grant-in-Aid 
system is unsuited to the educational wants of India, 
and we have by necessary implication asserted some of 
the merits of a more direct system of State education. 
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We have shown that the Grant-in-Aid system has totally 
failed in supplying a sufficient number of good private 
institutions for higher education. We have shown that 
it has equally failed in tendering assistance to the 
defective existing Government institutions for the purpose, 
and providing for their most urgent necessities. We 
have shown that it has not even so much as earnestly 
approached the problem of establishing an efficient 
Normal college. We have shown that it was obliged 
to be transformed into an educational fiction for the 
purposes of primary education. We could have gone 
farther, and shown that, even under the most favourable 
auspices, the system would fail to secure that invaluable 
systematic organization which allows no waste of money 
or intellect, which allows no isolated efforts to dissipate 
themselves by the ignorant repetition of experiments, 
and which loses no lesson of experience, and still is 
found compatible with the trained freedom of modern 
civilization. But here we are told by the advocates of 
the Grant-in-Aid system that, numerous as may be the 
faults and imperfections of their system, the difficulties 
in the way of superseding it by the other are more 
insurmountable still. “ We cannot but be impressed/* 
say the Directors, “with the almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culties which would attend such an extension of the 
present system of education by means of colleges and 
schools entirely supported at the cost of Government as 
might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so 
gigantic a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for 
setting on foot such a system as we have described and 
desire to see accomplished.” Elsewhere I have attempt¬ 
ed to show the threefold attitude in which the English 
Government Stands towards the subject of Indian educa¬ 
tion, viz ♦ first, as rulers; secondly, as landlords,* and 
thirdly, as the apostles of a civilization infinitely superior 
to the indigenous civilization of the country. But not to 
speak of the obligations arising from this threefold posi¬ 
tion, the gigantic difficulties of the task which the 
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Directors conjure up before their mind are very much 
exaggerated. We must carefully guard ourselves from 
falling into the confusion of supposing that the adoption 
of a system under the primary and direct support of the 
State would of itself immediately entail the establishment 
of a full-grown system, irrespective of any calculation 
of existing requirements; e.g . that it would entail the 
establishment of ten colleges, when the average number 
of students that might be expected to enter them could 
be accommodated in half that number, or that a hundred 
competitions should be opened for a Normal college when 
the real demand is only for fifty. What it would entail, 
and it is well to enunciate it distinctly, is this: that in 
the first place the State should establish such a frame¬ 
work of a complete co-ordinated system of primary 
schools, secondary schools, or, as we call them, High 
schools, Normal schools, general and technical Colleges 
and Universities, as, without being too elaborate, might 
be capable of expansion and development with the pro¬ 
gress of the times; and secondly, that whenever an 
educational institution, say a High school, could be 
established in a certain locality, the Government should 
set about directly to supply the want with private, local, 
and other aid if it was forthcoming, without waiting for 
it if it was not; and further, that it should da so in a 
thoroughly efficient manner, without leaving it unprovided 
in any essential particular. If, without resting satisfied 
with the contemplation of the excellence of their own 
British institutions, the Directors had turned their eyes 
towards Germany, France, Italy, or Switzerland, they 
would have found that the giant had been thus approach¬ 
ed, and had proved by no means so formidable as it had 
been imagined to be. With proper care and organization 
the supersession of the Grant-in-Aid system in favour of 
a system such as we have indicated above, would entail 
no extravagant increase of expenditure. For each of the 
three years, 1865-66, 1866-67, and 1867-68, educat'on 
has cost here in the Bombay Presidency something less 
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than nine and a half lacs of rupees, bearing a ratio of 
about 1per cent, to the Presidential revenues. ‘‘ Were 
two per cent, per annum on the Presidential revenue,” 
says the Director of Public Instruction in his Report for 
1866-67, “allowed to Bombay, the whole aspect of the 
Department and the Universities might in my opinion, 
be speedily changed for the better.” If two per cent, 
could do so much, as we are told on such very trustworthy 
authority, we may easily see that direct State education 
would not, after all, be so very expensive an affair. 
Even if it were a per cent, or so more, would it really be 
bad economy to pour a veritably vital life-blood into the 
shrunken veins of Indian culture at such a cost, and 
thereby, indirectly but surely, accelerate the buoyancy 
of the Indian revenues through a thousand unforeseen 
channels. If we look the question steadily in the face, 
undeterred by the fear of being' condemned as flighty and 
unpractical, this is no visionary problem. There is no 
doubt that an intelligent and educated population is the 
best means of developing indefinitely the resources of a 
country. On the Continent this idea has of late gained 
immense ground. It was first started by those grand 
statesmen of the French Revolution, even as they were 
hurling defiance and armies at a coalition of almost all 
the crowned heads of Europe. And though the original 
plans of Condorcet and Robespierre fell through for the 
time, yet ever since France, Germany, Italy, and Switzer¬ 
land, have been sparing no efforts, even in times of 
trouble and difficulty, to reconstruct their systems of 
public education under the direct administration, manage¬ 
ment and support of the State. And their educational 
budgets testify fully to this anxiety. It is well-known 
that in Switzerland education is allowed to cost something 
like one-third of the whole public expenditure. In 1865 
the State expenditure in Italy on the whole of public 
instruction was, in round figures, £576,900, something 
like between 57 and 58 lacs of rupees. In France it was 
for the same year £756,725, or something like between 
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75 and 76 lacs of rupees. What valuable hints and 
lessons do these simple figures not give with respect to 
the position which the item of educational estimates 
ought to hold in the Indian budget ? And then it must 
not be thought that these large sums were voted by those 
countries for their public instruction because they had 
flowing exchequers and superfluous surpluses. They 
were voted in times of deep anxiety, in the face of 
disasters political and financial. Nothing but a stern 
sense of necessity could have inspired them with hopes 
and courage to undertake such an expenditure for such 
a purpose. It was about the beginning of the present 
century, when all Europe was lying prostrate at the feet 
of Bonaparte, that Prussia began the organization of its 
public instruction on its present basis. France was 
groaning under the gigantic burden of her mighty wars 
and incessant revolutions when she undertook it. Italy 
was doing penance for the “sins of her fathers,” the 
miserable grasping tyrants who had made her their prey, 
and were sucking away, like leeches, her very life-blood, 
till in 1860 they were swept off from her face by 
Garibaldi. Since her consolidation, Italy has been 
passing through financial crises of no ordinary magnitude : 
indeed, there can be no more striking proof of her faith 
in a State-system of public instruction than is afforded 
by the fact of the burden she has imposed on herself in 
that respect, while still struggling against large debts 
and incessant deficits. I have thus dwelt at length upon 
this point, because I am constrained to believe that it is 
the want of faith in the true efficacy and importance of 
education in the economy of national prosperity which 
has led the Government of India and the Home Govern¬ 
ment to ignore its claims to a larger share of expenditure. 
It underlies all the arguments advanced for their incessant 
refusals. For it must be stated, in justice to the Local 
Government and the Educational Department here, that 
they have been by no means ignorant of some of the 
defects of our educational institutions, and have lost no 
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opportunities of beseeching for means to remedy them. 
But a deaf ear has been turned to their most passionate 
appeals. I have no doubt that the people of England 
entertain a genuine desire to govern India on principles 
of the most liberal and far-sighted policy ; and I firmly 
believe that, if only once they are brought to renounce 
their want of faith with respect to the value of education, 
we should soon see the reconstruction of our system of 
public instruction. England has been found capable of 
submitting even to immense pecuniary sacrifices, once she 
overcomes the mental sluggishness so characteristic of 
her, and acquires faith, rightfully or wrongfully, in the 
principles which demand them. We all know the enor¬ 
mous costs she voluntarily incurred for the emancipation 
of her colonial slaves, once she was convinced of the 
sinful impolicy of such an institution. Therefore, as I 
have said above, let the English people have once faith 
in the mission of education, and the days of the Grant-in- 
Aid system would be doomed for ever. And there is 
great hope of such a consummation at the present 
juncture, when a feeling of deep dissatisfaction has lately 
sprung up in England in regard to their own educational 
system, which is sure, at no considerable distance of 
time, to find utterance in their newly-reformed and 
larger-minded parliaments. Concurrently with the move¬ 
ment which inaugurated the system of international 
exhibitions, and appointed commissions for inquiry into 
the state of schools and colleges, English and foreign, a 
new generation has then sprung up with broader instincts 
and larger sympathies, which dares to penetrate beyond 
the conventionalism born of exhaustion, and to seek for 
deeper and more comprehensive insight into all social 
questions, and has the hardihood to propose them for 
practical application whenever their quest is crowned 
with results. Scouted at first as turbulent demagogues, 
or jeered at as dreamy enthusiasts, they have succeeded 
in rendering themselves a power in the State, under the 
leadership and countenance of such men as Mr. Mill for 



their philosophical, arid Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone 
for their political patriarchs. Under these circumstances, 
there is every likelihood of the whole question of educa¬ 
tion being earnestly taken up and elaborately dealt with 
by the present Ministers at an early date ; and we nfay 
fairly expect that, if we urge our own humble but pressing 
claims through the agency of the East India Association, 
the Secretary of State for India may, under the stirring 
inspiration of a general agitation, be persuaded to super¬ 
sede the Dispatch of 1854, and grant another educational 
charter of greater comprehensiveness and greater liber¬ 
ality. An imposing and systematic array of well-organized 
public establishments for education would in the long 
run do more for the consolidation of the British power 
in India than the dread of all the bayonets or needle- 
guns or chassepots at its command, which she may invent 
or imitate. They would represent the State, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has pointed out, 'in a striking visible 
shape, which is at once a noble and civilising one; giving 
the people something to be proud of, and which it does 
them good to be proud of and it would not be long 
after, we may say, that the alien origin of its authors 
would be forgotten in this pride and this civilization. 

* * * * 
Replying to the discussion on the paper, in which Dr. 
J. M. Mendoca, Mr. M. G. Ranade, Mr. Bal Mangesh 
Wagie, Mr. Thakurdas Atmaram, Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar, 
and Mr. N. M. Parmanand took part, Mr. Mehta 
said that, as the hour was waxing late, he would 
not attempt a long reply. His friend Mr. Ranade found 
fault with him for not doing justice to the magnificent 
programme laid down in the Dispatch of 1854. So 
far, however, from being guilty of any such thing, he 
had actually spoken of that programme, in terms of 
the highest eulogy. What he found fault with was 
the way in which it was sought to provide for carrying 
out such a grand scheme. In the second place, Mr. 
Ranade had misunderstood the scope of his paper. He 
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had attempted an answer to this question, whether the 
Directors ought not to have and could not have hit upon 
a more efficient scheme of ways and means for carrying 
out their splendid programme. He had never denied 
that the Grant-in-Aid system had been able to effect 
something . But could not more have been done without 
any extravagant outlay ? Mr. Ranade had objected 
that he had imported into the discussion of this question 
facts from the educational systems of the Continent* 
Now, was not a comparison of a number of existing 
educational systems more likely to prove instructive 
than confining yourself to only one set of precedents, as 
the Directors had done, viz . the English precedents ? 
They might thus arrive at general principles, which 
might afterwards be modified to suit special conditions 
and requirements. With regard to grants to missionary 
schools, he was sorry Mr. Ranade had not thought proper 
to hear him more attentively before he criticised what 
he had said on that subject. While the Grant-in-Aid 
system prevailed, it was only fair and just that the 
missionary schools should be paid for the secular in* 
struction imparted in them. What he had said bore 
reference to this only, that supposing it was resolved to 
supersede the Grant-in-Aid system in favour of a more 
direct system of State education, would the missionaries 
have any right to object to the supersession on the 
ground that they would be thereby precluded from 
receiving the small grants which they were receiving 
at present ? He had answered that question in the 
negative; but that conclusion was by no means in¬ 
consistent with their present claims to Government 
aid. In conclusion, he hoped that a careful perusal of 
his paper, when printed, would tend to obviate most 
of the minor misconceptions which had originated during 
the course of the debate. 
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ON CLAUSE 6 OF THE EAST INDIA (LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS) BILL. 

|'At a meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association held 
at the Framjce Cowasjee Institute on Wednesday , the 27th of April, 1870 , 
with Mr . Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Patel in the Chair , Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta read the following Paper “0;i Clause 6 of the East India (Laws 
and Regulations) Bill.”*] 

I propose in this paper to discuss the bearing and 
utility of clause 6 of the East India (Laws and Regu¬ 
lations) Bill, now before the British Legislature. To divest 
the discussion of what is generally deprecated as a purely 
speculative or theoretical character, I propose to pro¬ 
secute this discussion in comparison or contrast with 
another scheme for the accomplishment of the same end 
as that enunciated by Clause 6, viz. “ The expediency 
of giving additional facilities for the employment of 
natives of India in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in 
India.” The origin of this scheme which I propose to 
make use of in this manner is by no means of recent 
date. Traces of it are distinguishable in the great 
parliamentary contests of 1813, 1833, and 1853, on the 
Government-of-India Bills of those years. The scheme, 
however, in its modern form, is simply this :—to allow a 
certain number of Civil Service appointments to be com¬ 
peted for in India itself, say in its great Presidency 
towns, and to require the selected candidates to complete 
their education by a sojourn of about two years in 
England, the same two years which under the existing 
rules of the service are passed by selected candidates in 
the same manner. 

It is not without considerable hesitation that I under¬ 
take such a comparative criticism of Clause 6. The 
clause combines in its favour the suffrages of some of the 
greatest Indian statesmen at home. Framed and 
proposed by a Conservative Secretary of State for India, 
T'scc Act itself in the Appendix at the end of the paper. 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, it was taken up last year by a 
Liberal Indian Minister, the Duke of Argyll, with the 
hearty and unqualified approbation of another Conser¬ 
vative statesman, the predecessor of both Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Duke of Argyll in the India Office— 
the Marquis of Salisbury, better known to us as Lord 
Cranborne—and is perhaps at this moment being 
carried through the House of Commons by an Under¬ 
secretary of great promise and rising reputation, Mr. 
Grant Duff. To say that the framers and patrons of 
this measure are no less actuated by the noblest dictates 
of justice and humanity than distinguished for their 
high attainments and statesmanlike abilities would be 
perhaps to repeat what is already perfectly familiar to 
you all. Nothing but objections of a most grave and 
weighty character can therefore warrant the unfavour¬ 
able criticism of a measure brought under such auspices. 
No slight defects or minor drawbacks should be allowed 
to militate against its favourable, even cordial reception. 
No mere difference of degree in the respective values of 
the two schemes proposed to be compared should be 
allowed much consideration. No such difference should 
be allowed to abate one jot of our gratitude for its 
positive value. But, after the most careful and anxious 
deliberation, I have been obliged to come to the opinion 
that Clause 6 of the Bill, if passed into law, is calculated 
to attain its object only at the risk of causing a fearful 
amount of mischief, which cannot easily be exaggerated. 
In itself, it embodies a measure of such a pernicious 
tendency that its rejection would be still beneficial in 
any event, though that rejection may involve the post- 
ponement of any settlement of the question for an 
indefinite period. It threatens to undo the most valuable 
results of the legislation of 1853 and 1858; it threatens 
to produce disorder and confusion in a department of 
the Indian Government, on which in 1 a great measure 
depend the proper administration, well-being, and pro¬ 
gress of India; it threatens to sow fruitful seeds of 
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discord between races among whom they are already by 
far too abundant. It is because I am firmly convinced 
that such disastrous consequences would inevitably 
result from the passing of this clause, that I feel con¬ 
strained to undertake the ungracious task of criticising 
it. 

The fundamental objections to this measure may be 
summed up under a few principal heads. They are,—-1st, 
that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle of competition 
in the Civil Service of India; 2nd, that it revives and 
encourages the promotion of political jobbery; 3rd, that 
it destroys the unity and esprit de corps of the service; 
4th, that it is unjust and demoralizing to the natives 
themselves. 

I. In urging the first objection to this measure I 
am not unaware that it is not uncommon even at the 
present day to question and condemn the fitness and 
policy of the principle of competition with regard to the 
Civil Service of India. I am not unaware that there 
are people with whom the objection, so far from going 
against, is a positive recommendation in favour of the 
measure. I am not unaware that such is the view taken 
by the Duke ol Argyll. In moving the second reading 
of a Bill containing a similar clause in the House of Lords 
last year, the Duke of Argyll expounded with his usual 
force and clearness the view he took of the matter. His 
Lordship spoke as follows “ The Company, as your 
Lordships are aware, was deprived of its commerce by the 
Acts of 1813 and 1833, and when the succeeding twenty 
years had expired, and the Government of Lord Aber¬ 
deen had to consider what was called the renewal of the 
Charter, it was also considered whether it would not be 
expedient to assume at once in name as well as in reality 
the Government of India as the Government of the 
Crown. I well remember the discussions at that time; 
and I venture to say the main difficulty in our way was 
this : we did not know how to get rid of the patronage 
of the Company after it should have been removed from 
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the Directors. It was found that to open it to fair 
competition was the only expedient. There was indeed 
no alternative, for Parliament*—with perhaps almost too 
much jealousy, through the ancient echoes still ringing 
on the ears of men on that subject—would not have 
tolerated the exercise of that patronage directly by the 
Crown, and if not by the Crown, by whom could it be 
exercised ? It was therefore thrown open to competition. 
What may be the feelings of individual members of your 
Lordships’ House I do not know, but I confess I have never 
been such a fanatic in support of competitive examina¬ 
tion as to believe that that is the sole or in all cases the 
best method of getting the best men for the public service. 
But it is an escape from many difficulties, and when 
you have only a choice of difficulties, competitive examin¬ 
ation gives on the whole a much better chance of success 
than the ; ure nepotism of the ancient Court of Directors ; 
but the exercise of patronage when it is wholly removed 
from the danger of political jobbery or family nepotism 
is perhaps the very best mode of selecting men for the 
public service.” In carefully examining this statement it is 
not difficult to discover that it is founded mainly upon two 
arguments. The first is a negative argument, viz. that 
it is not inherent in the very nature of patronage to 
degenerate in the long run into political jobbery. The 
second is the statement of an historical fact, viz . that 
the Act of 1853 did not introduce the principle of competi¬ 
tion as in itself a better system than that of patronage, 
but as permitting the only escape out of the constitutional 
danger of vesting the patronage of the service in the 
Crown. Now it must be confessed that the Duke is not 
far wrong in his historical statement. Any one who 
reads the warm debates on the India Bill of 1853 cannot 
fail to perceive that most of the speakers who advocated 
the principle of competition were actuated in so doing 
more by the motive described by the Duke than by 
any appreciation of its superiority to the system of 
patronage. It must not be thought, however, that among 
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the framers and advocates of the Bill there were none 
who fully understood the entire scope and bearing of the 
new principle it introduced. There were two members, 
two of the greatest thinkers and statesmen that England 
has ever produced, who not only grasped the problem in 
all its length and breadth, but also expounded it with a 
force and eloquence but rarely surpassed. It will not 
be amiss to call your attention to their arguments, at a 
time when the principle of competition is not only directly 
assailed by its adversaries, but its positive value is but 
faintly understood or realized by its advocates. I will 
therefore make no apology for the lengthy extracts with 
which I am going to trouble you. Mr. Lowe, one of the 
two members I have just referred to, said : “ That as 
regarded the Civil Service, he maintained that the course 
taken by the Government was beyond all controversy 
right. He should be grieved to see this Bill deferred 
if only because it would deprive India for years of the 
enormous benefits which would arise from the reform in 
the Civil Service. The Civil Service of India was very 
different from any other service. In the generality of 
cases an incompetent officer had other people to do his 
work for him; he was perhaps scolded a little, but could 
contrive to get on without doing any serious amount of 
mischief; but it was not so in India. The peculiarity of 
the Civil Service there w r as the vast, the tremendous 
amount of responsibility thrown upon every individual 
officer of the Government. Millions of people were 
completely under the control of one man, who had the 
power of inflicting misery on these persons; and under 
such circumstances it was a most sacred duty cast upon 
the Government to see not merely that the general 
average of officers was tolerably good, but that in the 
case of every writer sent out they obtained the best and 
ablest men this country could afford, and that they did 
not, for the sake of obliging friends and relations or any 
such reason, sacrifice one atom of the power of doing 
good towards the people whom Providence had placed 
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under their power. It was their duty to take care that 
every man sent, out was as able as could be found within 
the four seas,'and where they knowingly and wilfully sent 
out a worse when a better was at their disposal, they 
might be inflicting enormous evils on a people who had 
every claim on their sympathies and consideration. He 
had read the speech of a noble lord who with infinite 
knowledge, with infinite eloquence, and with infinite 
ingenuity, pleaded the cause of ignorance, and so 
persuasively, that he might say—‘ If I am to be persuad¬ 
ed I would be just as ignorant as to be as learned a 
teacher and no more.’ That noble lord said that public 
examinations were the greatest absurdity; that they 
would get nothing but blockheads ; that nothing was so 
bad as an over-educated man ; and that they would be 
sending out only a number of pedants and schoolmasters. 
That was not the experience of that House or of the 
country. He would like to know who took the lead in 
this country ? On whose lips did deliberative assemblies 
hang? To whose opinions did the public give heed? 
The men who had shone in public examinations, and 
carried off those very prizes which that most learned 

and eloquent nobleman so vehemently decried. 

Nothing was more distressing in the evidence that had 
been given before the Committee on India than the 
fact that the kindly feeling which had hitherto existed 
between the Europeans and natives whether in the army 
or Civil Service was on the decline—that there was not 
the same sympathy between them. In his opinion nothing 
was more likely to correct that want of sympathy than an 
improvement in the intellectual standard of those to 
whom they entrusted the management of the natives and 
the government of the country; because in the first place 
there was a close connection between the moral and 
intellectual qualities of the human mind; and in the 
second place it was well known that ignorance and 
stupidity led to the harsh and brutal treatment of 
inferiors.” The other member I have spoken of was 
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no less than Lord (then Mr.) Macaulay. He spoke on the 
subject as follows :—It appears we are agreed that it is 
of the highest importance that the Civil Service of India 
should be most capable and efficient. In this case it 
certainly necessarily follows that we ought to watch 
with the utmost care over the road to admission to that 
service—that we ought if possible to take such measures 
that this service may consist entirely of picked men, of 
superior men taken from the flower of the youth of India. 
Now it is because in my opinion this Bill does tend to 
produce that effect that I feel earnestly desirous that it 
should pass, and pass without delay. My right honour¬ 
able friend Sir C. Wood, proposes that all places in the 
Civil Service—all admissions to the Civil Service—shall 
be distributed among young men by the competition in 
those studies—as I understand the plan—which consti¬ 
tute a liberal British education. That plan was originally 
suggested by Lord Granville in 1813 in a speech which, 
though I do not concur in every part of it, I would 
earnestly recommend every gentleman to read, for I 
believe that since the death of Burke nothing more 
remarkable has been delivered. Nothing, however, on 
this point was then done, and the matter slept till 
1833, when my friend Lord Glenolg, the purest and 
most disinterested of men, proposed the adoption 
of a plan, not altogether framed according to those 
views, but still a plan which would have introduced 
this principle of competition. Upon that plan twenty 
years ago I remember speaking here. I ought not to 
say here, for the then House of Commons has been burnt 
down, and of the audience I then addressed the greater 
part has passed away. But my opinion on that subject 
has always been the same. The bill was passed, but 
difficulties were either found or made—the fault lies 
between the Government and this House. The Company 
were less to blame, and they had opposed the thing 
from the beginning. The enactments to which I have 
referred were repealed, and the patronage ran in 
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it.s own course. It is now proposed to introduce this 
principle of competition again, and I do most earnestly 
entreat this House to give it a fair trial. I was truly 
glad to hear the noble lord who proposed the present 
amendment (Lord Stanley) express approval of the 
general principle of that part of the Bill. I was glad but 
not surprised at it for, it is what I should expect from 
a young man of his spirit and ability and recent 
experience of academical competition. But I must say I 
do join with the honourable member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) in feeling some surprise at the manner 
in which that part of the plan has been spoken of by 
a nobleman of great eminence, once President of the 
Board of Control and Governor-General of India, and 
of very distinguished ability both as an orator and a 
statesman. If I understood the opinions imputed to that 
noble lord, he thinks the proficiency of a young man in 
those pursuits which constitute a liberal education, is not 
only no indication that he is likely in after-life to make 
a distinguished figure, but that it positively raises a 
presumption that in after-life he will be overpassed 
by those he overcame in these early contests. I under¬ 
stand that the noble lord is of opinion that young 
men gaining distinction in such pursuits, are likely 
to turn out dullards and utterly unfit for the contest 
of active life. And I am not sure that the noble lord 
did not say that it would be better to make boxing and 
cricket a test of fitness than a liberal education. I must 
say it seems to me that there never was a fact better 
proved by an immense mass of evidence, by an experience 
almost unvaried, than this—that men who distinguished 
themselves in their youth above their contemporaries in 
academic competition, almost always keep fo the end 
of their lives the start they have gained in the earlier 
part of their career. This experience is so vast that 
I should as soon expect to hear any one question it as 
to hear it denied that arsenic is poison or that brandy is 
intoxicating. Take the very simplest test. Take down 
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in any library the Cambridge Calendar. There you have 
the list of honours for a hundred years. Look at the list 
of wranglers and of junior optimes, and I will venture to 
say that for one man who has in after-life distinguished 
himself among the junior optimes, you will find twenty 
among the wranglers. Take the Oxford Calendar; look 
at the list of first-class men and compare them with 
an equal number of men in the third class, and say in 
which list you find the majority of men who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in after-life. But is not our 
history full of instances which prove this fact ? Look 
at the Church, the Parliament, or the Bar. Look to the 
Parliament from the time when Parliamentary Government 
began in this country—from the days of Montague and St. 
John to those of Canning and Peel. You need not stop 
there, but come down to the time of Lord Derby and my 
right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Has it. not always been the case that the men who were 
first in the competition of the schools have been the first 
in the competition of life ? Look also to India. The 
ablest man who ever governed India was Warren 
Hastings, and was he not in the first rank of Westminster? 
The ablest civil servant 1 ever knew in India was Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and was he not a man of the first 
standing at Eton ? The most distinguished member of 
the aristocracy who ever governed India was Lord 
Wellesley. What was his Eton reputation ? What was 
his Oxford reputation ? But I must mention—I cannot 
refrain from mentioning—another noble and distinguished 
Governor-General. A few days ago, while the memory 
of the speech to which I have alluded was still fresh 
in my mind, I read in the ‘ Musa; Cantabrigienses ’ 
a very eloquent and classical ode, which the University 
of Cambridge rewarded with a gold medal. The subject 
was the departure of the House of Braganza from 
Portugal for Brazil. The young poet, who was then only 
seventeen, described in very Horatian language and 
versification the departure of the fleet, and pictured the 




great Portuguese navigator Vaseo De Gama, and the 
gieat Portuguese poet Camoens, hovering over the 
armament which was to convey the fortunes of the 
Portuguese Monarchy to a new hemisphere; and with 
pleasure, not altogether unmingled with pain, I read at 
the bottom oi that composition, the name of the Honour¬ 
able Edward Law of St. John's College. I must say 
I saw with some considerable pleasure that the name 
of Lord Elfenborough may be added to the long list of 
those distinguished men who in early youth have by 
eminent academical success given an augury of the 
distinguished part which they were afterwards to play in 
public life; and I could not but feel some concern and 
some surprise that a nobleman so honourably distin¬ 
guished in his youth by attention to those studies, should, 
in his maturer years, have descended to use language 
respecting them which I think would have better become 
the lips of Ensign Northerton or the Captain in Swift's 
poem, who says— 

“ A scholard, when first from his college broke loose, 

Can hardly tell how to cry boh ! to a goose. 

Your Noveds and Bluturcks, and Omurs and stuff. 

By George, they don’t signify this pinch of snuff. 

To give a young gentleman right education, 

The Army’s the only good school in the nation.’ ” 

‘'The noble lord seemed from his speech to entertain 
that opinion. (A laugh.) 

“ ‘ My schoolmaster called nie a dunce and a fool, 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school.’ ” 

But if a recollection of his own early academical 
ti iumphs did not restrain the noble earl from using this 
language, I should have thought that his filial piety would 
have had that effect. I should have thought that he 
would have remembered how eminently splendid was the 
academical career of that great and strong-minded 
magistrate, the late Lord Ellen borough ; and as I have 
mentioned him, I will say that if there be in this world a 
trying test of the fitness of men for the competition of 
active life, and of the strength and acuteness of their 
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practical faculties, it is to be found in the contests of the 
English, bar. Have not the most eminent of our judges 
distinguished themselves in their academical career? 
Look at Lord Mansfield, Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, Chief Justice Tindall, Lord Tenterden, 
and Lord Lyndhurst. Can we suppose that it was by 
mere accident all these obtained their high positions ? Is 
it possible not to believe that these men maintained 
through life the start which they gained in youth ? And 
is it an answer to these instances to say that you can 
point—as it is desirable you should be able to point—to 
two or three men of great powers who, having neglected 
the struggle when they were young, stung with remorse 
and generous shame, have afterwards exerted themselves 
to retrieve lost time, and have sometimes overtaken and 
surpassed those who had got far in advance of them ? Of 
course there are such exceptions ; most desirable it is 
that there should be, and that they should be noted, for 
they seem intended to encourage men who, after having 
thrown away their youth from levity or love of pleasure, 
may be inclined to throw their manhood after it in 
despair ; but the general rule is, beyond all doubt, that 
which I have laid down. It is this—that those men who 
distinguish themselves most in academical competition 
when they are young, are the men who in after-life 
distinguish themselves most in the competition of the 
world. Now if this be so, I cannot conceive that we 
should be justified in refusing to India the advantage 
of such a test. I know there are gentlemen who say— 
for it has been said—‘ After all, this test extends only to 
a man’s intellectual qualifications, and his character is 
quite as important as his intellectual qualifications.’ I 
most readily admit that his character is as important as 
his intellectual qualifications : but unfortunately you have 
not quite so certain a test of a man’s character as you 
have of his intellectual qualifications. Surely if there 
are two qualifications you want a man to possess and 
which it is very important he should possess, and if you 



have a test by which you can ascertain the presence of 
tlie one qualification, but no decisive test by which you 
can ascertain the presence of the other, your best course 
is to use the test you have and to leave as little as you 
possibly can to chance.” 

I have copied this long extract even at the risk of 
being charged with prolixity. But it may be asked, 
what has all this to do with the present measure, which 
leaves intact the principle of competition so far as Eng¬ 
lishmen are concerned? In the first place, then, I 
maintain that these remarks are as applicable to the 
admission of Natives to the Civil Service as to the 
admission of Englishmen. If they prove anything they 
prove this—first, that merit ought to be the sole door 
of introduction to the service, and secondly, that no test 
could be more permanently efficient for this purpose than 
a test which precluded even a possibility of any individual 
feelings, passions, or prejudices having a voice in the 
matter, than a test worked only by a mechanical system, 
than a test whose impartiality was guaranteed by its 
impassibility. Nay, further, that even if a system of 
patronage could be devised which would not admit of 
jobbery, no individual or even reasonable combinations 
of individualsIcould be found whose qualifications for 
discriminating merit for a whole service could be relied on 
for any length of time so well as those of competitive 
examinations. To borrow again some words of Lord 
Macaulay, “ I he most unscrupulous Governor-General 
would dispose of his patronage under the present system 
more properly than an upright Governor-General under 
a system by which he should be at liberty to appoint any 
one.” I cannot help remarking that the Duke of Argyll 
in his criticism of the competition system, carried away 
by his historical reminiscences, has been totally unable to 
grasp this deep and comprehensive view of the problem. 
Applied to natives or Europeans, introduced in India or 
England, the system of patronage under any form or shape 
whatever, is open to the same fundamental objections, 
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and is underany circumstances far inferior to the system 
of competitive examinations. In the second place, it were 
well to remember the utterances of these great men in 
view of a contingency which, if this clause is passed, 
cannot, I apprehend, be far distant. It Seems to me that 
the passing of this measure would open the door for the 
total overthrow of the competition system. The logic 
of popular inference is inexorable ; and the day would 
not be far distant when the injustice of the inequality 
would be unanswerably advanced for an admission of 
Englishmen similar to that of the natives. That day 
would be a day of unmitigated calamity for India, the 
responsibility of which would lie, I cannot help saying, 
with the authors of this measure. It is true that the 
present Civil Service of India is sometimes unfavourably 
compared with its predecessor. I must confess I have 
never been able to discover the grounds of this unfavour¬ 
able comparison. One stock argument which is generally 
used is to cite up an array of some half a dozen names, all 
put in the plural number, Clives and Metcalfes, Munros 
and Malcolms and Elphinstones. But this argument has 
never appeared to me anything more than a mere rheto¬ 
rical flourish. For in the first place, I should say that 
most of these great men produced themselves, in spite 
of the East India Company and its Directors, and pro¬ 
moted themselves (on occasions of peril) to responsible 
appointments, which the Directors would never have 
thought of conferring upon them of their own free choice 
and motion. Their subsequent rise was due only to this 
successful assertion of their abilities. But, in the second 
place, taking this argument for what it is worth, is it any 
test at all of the comparative values of two entire services? 
The only proper test would be the average quality of the 
administrations, revenue, political, judicial, of the two 
services. In this respect I will venture to say that no 
one can rise after a careful perusal of the records of 
Indian administration without a feeling of devout thank- 
efulness and gratitude to th authors of the Act of 1853. 




It seems that the advocates of the old system have for¬ 
gotten the terrible exposures of gross maladministration 
that were elicited during the inquiries of 1784, 1813, 
1833 and 1853. I must again repeat that it would be a 
woeful day for India when this present Civil Service 
should be annihilated and its principle abolished. But 
such would most probably be the logical sequence of the 
measure now before Parliament. Like the thin point of 
a wedge, let patronage but once secure its footing, and 
it fails not to penetrate and undermine the whole service. 
We may say, in the words of the poet:— 

“ It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

The little rift within the lover's lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all.” 

In passing from this objection, it will perhaps be more 
proper to take up the objection on the score of the 
integrity of the Civil Service. The only difficulty of 
treating this objection lies in its being so palpably evident. 
It is impossible to select men for the same service 
by two distinct methods without producing jealousy and 
rivalry. In the case of the Indian Civil Service, the evil 
would be twofold. The jealousy and rivalry between 
race and race would be aggravated by inequality of 
facility for admission, and the result would not fail to be 
the utter annihilation of all unity and integrity. In 
connection with this subject may be mentioned the effect 
of the measure on the training of the service. Under 
the present constitution of the service, merit is not only 
selected, but there is also provision made for training it. 
The fallacy is nowadays exploded which maintained that 
scientific development was not necessary to ability and 
genius. It is now fully recognized that the greatest men 
are greater by training. The organization of the Civil 
Service embodies in itself a guarantee for graduated 
homogeneous training. If the present clause is passed, 
what becomes of that guarantee? It cannot fail to be 



perceived that one effect of the measure would be 
materially to deteriorate the average efficiency of the 
service in this respect. 


Another result of a similar character which is likely to 
follow may also be mentioned here. While on the one 
hand the measure takes away the guarantee for such an 
official or departmental training as we have just described, 
on the other it will encourage official and departmental 
knowledge of a very narrow and limited kind at the 
expense of that preliminary general liberal education 
which the present competition system renders indispen¬ 
sable, and which alone knows how best to employ and 
turn to account official knowledge and experience. 

The next count of our bill of indictment against this 
measure relates to its tendency of promoting jobbery. 
The Duke of Argyll has not entirely overlooked this 
objection. But he maintains that there is no risk 
whatever of the Government of India being influenced by 
political jobbery or family nepotism. There are no 
grounds given by the Duke in support of his assertion 
except perhaps a theoretical inference involved in the 
assertion itself, viz. that political jobbery is confined 
only to family or racial nepotism. Now this is an 
assertion which is unwarranted by all the known facts 
or laws of human nature. The failing of favouritism is 
a feeling deeply ingrained in human nature, and is worked 
upon as much by a tropical as by a temperate sun. 
There are various species of it—there is the unscrupulous 
species; then there is the ignorant species. Then there 
is a species of a more subtle character, where the dictates 
of your conscience are constrained to yield more or less 
complacently to the dictates of what is called your heart. 
Now I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that 
the Government of India is no exception to the universal 
rule. I have no doubt that it comprises a body of men 
of high honour and integrity. But after admitting that, 
we may well say of them what Mr. Bright once said of 
the India Directors:—" He had not the least idea, in any 
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observations he made either in that House or elsewhere, 
of bringing a charge against the East India Company— 
that was to say, against any individual member of the 
Board of Directors—as if they were anxious to misgovern 
India. He never had any such suspicion. He believed 
that the twenty-four gentlemen who constituted the 
Board of Directors would act just about as well as any 
other twenty-four persons elected by the same process, 
standing under the same circumstances, and surrounded 
by the same difficulties.” We may thus fairly say of the 
Government of India, whatever that may mean, that if 
you place before them the temptation of patronage, it 
would not be long before there would spring up a system 
— if not of pure or quasi-family nepotism—of at least of 
what I may be allowed to call protegism. Not that 
such a system of protegism would be the immediate 
censequence of the passing of the clause. The process 
of development, on the contrary, would most probably be 
slow and gradual. But this we may assert without fear 
of exaggeration, as warranted by all the lessons of political 
experience, that it would be as sure and inevitable as the 
growth of despotism out of an absolute monarchy. In 
India this process is however, likely to be much accelera¬ 
ted on account of the peculiar circumstances of the 
relations between the governors and the governed. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, it is a well-known fact 
that the knowledge possessed of the natives of India by 
their rulers is by no means very extensive or accurate. 
There is almost a total absence of all social or even 
intellectual intercourse, without which it is almost 
impossible to form any just estimate of merit or character. 
Under such circumstances, the dispensers of the patron¬ 
age would generally be obliged to be satisfied with 
second-hand information in itself subject to the sway of 
a thousand influences, which it would be by no means 
easy or pleasant to enumerate. Add to this difficulty 
that of having to select from a population which, in 
its differences, writers on India have been so fond of 
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comparing to the various races and nations that inhabit 
the whole continent of Europe. And what a task for 
the ablest, justest, most scrupulous, most virtuous, most, 
discriminating dispenser of patronage! And even if we 
found for once such a giant of virtue and ability, the 
question would still remain how to perpetuate the breed 
of such a species. It is thus obvious that, in India, 
patronage would not only transform itself into protegism, 
but it would degenerate into protegism of a doubly 
unjust character. It would not only be tainted with 
the dye of favouritism, but also with that of a dan¬ 
gerous ignorance and uncertainty. It may, indeed, be 
urged against our conclusion, that it may be stigmatized 
as a theoretical inference equally with the proposition 
laid down by the Duke. But after distinguishing between 
inferences founded upon facts, however general, and 
those unwarranted by any experience, we must say 
that there is no way of practically proving our conclu¬ 
sions except by referring to the manner in which the 
patronage of the uncovenanted appointments has been 
dispensed by the Government of India in the case of the 
natives, except in those instances which are regulated 
by tests similar to the existing tests of the Covenanted 
Service. Now, even at the risk of being charged with 
incompletely handling so important a subject, I must 
disclaim the invidious burden of such a task, particularly 
when I apprehend that in any general reflections on the 
nature of the class of uncovenanted appointments, j 
might be supposed to include some, the holders of which 
have by performing their duties with equal honour to 
themselves and advantage to their country, triumphantly 
refuted the interested and hostile calumnies of would-be 
despots against the talents and abilities of the natives 
of India. I will only mention a suggestion that has 
occurred to several of my friends, that it was high time 
that the Uncovenanted Service should be subject to 
some such competitive examinations as the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 
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The last objection against this measure is, that it is 
unjust and demoralizing to the natives themselves. It 
is unjust, because the patronage would be practically 
confined to a small class of Government employes and 
hangers-on, and withholds the incentive of exertion from 
the natives at large ; it is demoralizing, because it takes 
away that potent impulse of emulation which would fight 
the Englishman on his own terms, and would be anxious 
to give while demanding fair play from him. 

These are some of the positive objections against the 
measure. If we compare it with the other scheme which 
I sketched out at the commencement of this paper, we 
shall find that it has also negative defects of omission. 
No one who has watched the discussions that have taken 
place for some time past on the subject of the “Admission 
of Natives into the Civil Service,” can have failed to 
observe that a visit to Europe has been laid down as a 
necessary and almost indispensable qualification for a 
native civil servant, by men whose Indian experience 
entitles their opinion to the highest weight and considera¬ 
tion. Now, while in our scheme we change the time of 
this visit to a period subsequent to the preliminary 
examinations, when the success of the candidate is ascer¬ 
tained, we fully admit the desirability of contact with 
English life, and of intercourse with English society. 
Indeed, the value of such a visit cannot be too highly 
estimated in a country which must guard against misun¬ 
derstanding and exaggerating while adopting English 
civilization. The Duke of Argyll has completely ignored 
this consideration in the measure he has brought forward. 
It was the great difficulty of the problem. Without in 
any way attempting to meet it, the Government measure 
introduces other elements highly objectionable. Indeed, 
it is surprising that the other measure, so long advocated 
by our parent body in London, should not have recom¬ 
mended itself to the Duke as the only one at once safe, 
just, and efficient. The only change that it requires in 
the present organization of competitive examinations js 
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that of holding them for a certain limited number of 
appointments in the capital towns of India instead of in 
London. Already the selected English candidates are 
kept two years in England before they are employed ; so 
would the selected native candidates, with the advantage 
of seeing English life and civilization at a time when 
they could understand and appreciate them. The 
only possible objection which I have heard urged against 
this scheme is, that it would render the examinations 
here and in London unequal in their character. But 
surely such an objection could not be meant to be 
seriously urged, if we only remembered that the exami¬ 
nations taking place yearly at the present moment were 
equally unequal as if they were held at different places. 
The inequality is the same, whether it is that between 
the batch of selected candidates of one year and that of 
another or whether it is that between the batch examined 
in one place and that examined in another. It is really 
entirely immaterial, so long as the average efficiency of 
the examinations is maintained; and it is in the hands 
of Government to maintain this efficiency in India as in 
London. And now that we have our electric cable 
completely laid, it is not impossible to have even the 
same examination papers. 

In instituting this comparison between the two schemes 
which require only to be brought face to face to perceive 
their relative values, it is impossible not to speculate 
on the existence of some silent reason operating in the 
background in the minds of the framers of the Govern¬ 
ment measure deciding them to give it preference. And 
that there is such a reason it is not difficult to discover 
from a careful perusal of what has been written and 
spoken on this subject since 1813 by its friends as well 
as its opponents. Stated in plain terms, it is this—that 
the average morale presumed by a competitive examina¬ 
tion is not so high among the natives of India as among 
Englishmen. There are two assertions involved in this 
argument which we will examine separately. The first 



is that of the relative .inferiority of native to English 
morale. The second is, that intellectual cultivation does 
not induce moral improvement. 

In examining the first dictum, I ant not going to adopt 
the course of indignantly discarding the idea altogether, 
ft would be childish to do any such thing, when it 
certainly could not he denied that such has been the 
honest belief of some of the most sincere friends the 
natives of India ever had. On the contrary, I am going 
to confess that there is apparently some ground for it. 
But let us calmly analyse this appearance. In the first 
place, an impartial comparison requires an independent 
standard. Now Englishmen always unconsciously 
compare English and Indian moralities by the tests of 
their own civilization. Now there can be no greater 
fallacy than this. I remember, during the late Reform 
debates, the leaders of both the parties in the House of 
Commons startling Englishmen by informing them that, 
in spite of the general impression on the subject, there 
was perhaps more social and political liberty in France 
than in England. The fallacy of the popular English 
opinion on the subject was that it persisted in gauging 
French liberty by certain forms and indices which repre¬ 
sented it in their own country. - Englishmen commit 
the same mistake in judging of Indian morality as they 
do in estimating French liberty. The science of 
comparative history shows us that it is quite possible that 
one morality may set greater store by one set of virtues, 
and another by an altogether different set. And if you 
attempt to judge of the one by the prominent characte¬ 
ristics of the other, the result must be at the same time 
unfavourable and unjust. Now English civilization is 
particularly strong in the point of its political morality. 
In India, on the contrary, where political development 
was, generally speaking, never allowed to advance beyond 
the ideal of “a good king,” it has not perhaps arrived at 
the same perfection. But again Indian would be found 
superior to English morality in several other social 
10 
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respects, such as in point of charity, hospitality, &c. 
From this point of view it may be perceived that, though 
possessing different characteristics, it would be difficult 
to say that English morality was positively and absolutely 
superior to Indian morality. In the second place, there 
is another element of error in the English judgment 
about Indian morality. This judgment is chiefly based 
upon the English experience of the morality of native 
employes of a very inferior class, who, badly remunerated, 
are not conspicuous for honesty or integrity. But would 
Englishmen placed in a similar position be impregnable 
to bribery and corruption ? We must be strangely for¬ 
getting Indian history if we did not remember that, even 
in high positions, Englishmen, so long as the remunera¬ 
tion for their services was inadequate to their value, 
forgot this boasted integrity and gave in to the most 
rapacious extortions. But would all this be allowed to 
impeach at the present day the unquestionable integrity 
of English officials of the higher class? By no means. 
But then in common fairness no such presumption should 
be allowed to operate against the natives of India when 
placed in positions of responsibility and trust, and 
remunerated accordingly. The want of honesty discov¬ 
ered in certain people under certain circumstances no 
more indicates a low state of national morality among 
the natives than among Englishmen. If we were disposed 
to recriminate, the annals of English history are not 
difficult of access, and the long and continuous tale which 
they tell of parliamentary corruption, bribery, and 
treachery, beginning with the exploits of Danby and not 
ending with those of Pelham and Walpole, is, though 
undoubtedly instructive, far from being very edifying. 
The recrimination, however, would be as unjust and 
inconclusive as the charge in whose defence it would be 
employed. 

The next dictum we have to examine is, that intellec¬ 
tual cultivation does not induce moral cultivation. To 
avoid misunderstanding, let us say from the beginning 



that we define intellectual cultivation not as anything 
exclusively confined to a sort of pure mathematical 
training, but a culture based principally upon what are 
sometimes concisely termed “ humanities.” After this 
explanation, we may say that the dictum is both true and 
false. This is no paradox, but a description which may be 
faithfully given of generalizations, too wide if taken 
absolutely, and true only relatively with respect to certain 
times and circumstances. It would be hardly tenable 
to say that monarchy was the best form of Government, 
still the proposition could be maintained if applied to 
early states of society. Just in the same manner, if we 
denied our dictum with respect to all times and all states 
of society, the proposition would be far from being 
warranted by facts. For example, if we took those 
periods in the development of a society when morality 
did not exist separately, but was still absorbed in religion 
it would be perfectly true to say that intellectual culture 
did not teach morality. Thus, during the early ages of 
Christianity, what intellectual training there was would 
have been utterly insufficient to form the morale of its 
pupils. In those -days nothing could have performed 
that task so well and so thoroughly as a religious educa¬ 
tion. History abounds with instances of such periods. 
There was a time when Judaism possessed its sole and best 
culture in the Mosaic books. There was a time when Hel¬ 
lenism had to look only to the theological poems of such 
men as Homer and Hesiod; there was a time when Mahom¬ 
etanism depended for its civilization on the Koran alone. 
The next stage, however, of the progress of these so¬ 
cieties, if they succeed in advancing to it, is one in which 
morality emancipates itself from its religious shackles 
and appears under other shapes and other forms. Such 
has been the case with English in common with all 
Western civilization. The Apostles and the Fathers 
are now superseded by poets and historians and philoso¬ 
phers. Not that these people have taken to preaching 
and inculcating directly and indirectly the moral precepts 



once contained in the Bible and its commentaries. The 
transformation takes place in a less demonstrative 
manner. The religious teaching slowly distributes itself 
in the shape of moral axioms and ideas, which in their 
tradition from posterity to posterity, instil themselves 
into the mind as its first principles. These first princi¬ 
ples mould in after-life all your thoughts, your actions, 
and your utterances. The poet, the historian, the philo¬ 
sopher, cannot sing or write but on the condition of 
remaining true to this heritage which they receive. And 
once you have a complete literature so thoroughly and 
unconsciously imbued with the highest moral teaching 
of the day, then religion has done its peculiar work, and 
intellectual education coincides with moral cultivation. 
In a recent lecture delivered at Cambridge, Professor 
Seeley forcibly points out the value of history in educa¬ 
tion as the school of statesmanship. With perhaps 
greater force and truth it may be said that, as a means 
of education, history, in common with other branches 
of literature, is, first and foremost, the school of morality. 
We may say, then, that the dictum that \ye laid down 
above is not true, if applied to an education which has 
for its principal instrument such a literature as we have 
described. And that English civilization is possessed 
of such a literature will hardly be denied by impartial 
men. We are thus irresistibly led to admit that the 
competitive examination of the Civil Service, in testing 
intellectual ability, at the same time efficiently tests the 
morale of the candidates, whether they be Europeans 
or natives. And this conclusion is powerfully corrobo¬ 
rated in the ease of natives by our experience of the 
effect of English education in Indian schools and colleges. 
Out of many authorities on the subject, I shall select 
only one. The late Director of Public Instruction, whose 
opportunities of observation were equal to his abilities 
to interpret them, says in one of his reports,—“In the 
college I have invariably found that students improve in 
trustworthiness and respectability, in direct ratio to 
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their improvement as scholars.” This testimoy tallies 
exactly with our a priori reasoning. We may now 
conclude our examination of the only reason we can 
think of for the rejection of our scheme, with the unhesi¬ 
tating declaration that it is nothing but a tissue of subtle 
errors and plausible fallacies. 

To sum up the main points of this paper. 1 hope I 
have now succeeded in showing to you that the measure 
in progress through Parliament is of a most dangerous 
and pernicious character, that it is not the only expedient 
for affording facilities for the admission of natives into 
the Civil Service of India, and that the present system 
can with perfect safety be extended for that purpose 
without destroying its most characteristic features. And, 
moreover, the leading advocates of the competition 
system when they introduced it in the Act of 1853 were 
far from being unmindful of such a contingency as the 
present. They distinctly foresaw that the principle of 
competition would be applicable to natives as well as 
Europeans. Lord Macaulay was one of those who 
clearly realized this fact, and in closing this paper I cannot 
do better than quote to you his remarks on the subject. 
He says,—“It seems to me that this plan provides the 
best means that can be imagined for effecting an object 
upon which much has been said and which I admit to be 
desirable—the gradual admission of natives to a share 
in the higher offices of Government.I can con¬ 

ceive nothing more unfortunate for the people of India 
than that you should put into the Civil Service a native, 
because he is a native, if he is to he the last man in that 
service, a man decidedly inferior in attainments to all 
the other members of that service, and who would 
be looked down upon by his European colleagues. 
Above all, I cannot conceive anything more pernicious 
than the suggestion which has been made, that before 
you admit any native to the service at all, before 
any native has been an assistant collector or a 
judge, you should take some native and appoint him a 
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member of the Legislative Council. That of all proposi¬ 
tions would seem to me least likely to promote the real 
benefit of the people of India. Under the proposed 
system, it would depend on the natives themselves, and 
upon them alone, at what time they should enter into 
the Civil Service. As soon as any native of distinguished 
parts should by the cultivation of English literature have 
enabled himself to be victorious in competition over 
European candidates, he would in the most honourable 
manner, by conquest, as a matter of right, and not as a 
mere eleemosynary donation, obtain access to the service. 
It would then be utterly impossible for his European 
fellows to look down upon him; he would enter the 
service in the best and most honourable way; and I 
believe that in this mode, and this mode alone, can the 
object which so many friends of the native population 
have in view, be attained in a manner at all satisfactory.” 
Considering the time when these remarks were uttered, 

I cannot imagine a more forcible or a more eloquent 
commentary on the two measures compared in this paper 

for the admission of natives into the Civil Service. 

# * ■» * 

After a discussion at this and a subsequent meeting, in which among 
• others Mr. Ranade took part, the following resolutions were passed :— 

1. That this meeting, while grateful for the liberal spirit and generous 
intentions which have influenced the British Legislature in passing the 
East India (Laws and Regulations) Act, is of opinion that Clause 6 
pf the Act violates the integrity of the principle of competition with 
respect to the Civil Service of India, and is thereby calculated to deterio¬ 
rate its high average of efficiency and trustworthiness. 

2. That in the opinion of this meeting, the clause is likely to lead 
to the perpetration of political jobbery. 

3. That it does not open the Civil Service of India to the natives 
“in the most honourable manner,” in the words of the late Lord 
Macaulay, “by conquest, as a matter of right, and not as a mere 
eleemosynary donation.” 

4. That the natives of India, while protesting against exceptional 
obstructions which are not shared generally, are, however, ambitious of 
obtaining admission to the Civil Service of their country in fair fight 
and open competition. 

5. That the Managing Committee of the Branch will be good enough 
to request the Council of the East India Association to take this subject 
into their serious consideration. 
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33 Vict, Chap. 3. 

An Act to make better provision for making laws and regulations 
tor certain parts of India, and for certain other purposes relating thereto. 

[25th March, 1870.] 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made to enable the 
Governor-General of India in Council to make regulations for the peace 
and good government of certain territories in India, otherwise than at 
meetings for the purpose of making laws and regulations held under the 
provisions of The Indian Councils Act, 1861, and also for certain other 
purposes connected with the Government of India : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : 

1. Every governor of a Presidency in Council, lieutenant-governor, 
or chief commissioner, whether the governorship, or lieutenant-governor¬ 
ship, or chief commissionership be now in existence or may hereafter be 
established, shall have power to propose to the Governor-General in 
Council drafts of any regulations, together with the reasons for proposing 
the same, for the peace and government of any part or parts of the 
territories under his government or administration to which the Secretary 
of State for India shall from time to time by resolution in council declare 
the provisions of this section to be applicable from any date to be fixed 
in such resolution. 

And the Governor-General in Council shall take such drafts and 
reasons into consideration; and when any such draft shall have been 
approved of by the Governor-General in Council, and shall have received 
the Governor-General’s assent, it shall be published in the ‘ Gazette of 
India’ and in the local ‘ Gazette,’ and shall thereupon have like force of 
law and be subject to the like disallowances as if it had been made by 
the Governor-General of India in Council at a meeting for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations. 

Ihe Secretary of State for India in Council may from time to time 
withdraw such power from any governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief 
commissioner on whom it has been conferred, and may from time to 
time restore the same as he shall think fit. 

2. I he Governor-General shall transmit to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council an authentic copy of every regulation which shall 
have been made under the provisions of this Act; and all laws or regula¬ 
tions hereafter made by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
whether at a meeting for the purpose of making laws and regulations, or 
under the said provisions, shall control and supersede any regulation in 
anywise repugnant thereto which shall have been made under the same 
provisions. 

3. Whenever the Governor-General in Council shall hold a meeting 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations at any place within the 
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limits of any territories now or hereafter placed under the administration 
of a lieutenant-governor or a chief commissioner, the lieutenant-governor 
or chief commissioner respectively shall be ex-officio an additional 
member of the council of the Governor-General for that purpose, in 
excess (if necessary) of the maximum number of twelve specified by the 
said Act. 

4. Section forty-nine of the Act of the third and fourth years of 
King William the Fourth, chapter eighty-five, is hereby repealed. 

'5. Whenever any measure shall be proposed before the Governor- 
General of India in Council whereby the safety, tranquillity, or interests 
of the British possessions in India, or any part thereof, are or may be, 
in the judgment of the said Governor-General, essentially affected and he 
shall be of opinion either that the measure proposed ought to be adopted 
and carried into execution, or that it ought to be suspended or rejected, 
and the majority in council then present shall dissent from such opinion, 
the Governor- General may, on his own authority and responsibility, 
suspend or reject the measure in part or in whole, or adopt and carry 
it into execution, but in every such case any two members "of the 
dissentient majority may require that the said suspension, rejection, or 
adoption, as well as the fact of their dissent, shall be notified to the 
Secretary of State for India, and such notification shall be accompanied 
by copies of the minutes (if any) which the members of the council shall 
have recorded on the subject. 

G. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given 
for the employment of natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in 
the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India: Be it enacted, that nothing 
in the “ Act for the government of India,” twenty-one jind twenty-two 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and six, or in the “Act to confirm certain 
appointments in India, and to amend the law concerning the Civil 
Service there,” twenty-four and twenty-five Victoria, chapter fifty-four, 
or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, 
shall restrain the authorities in India by whom appointments are or may 
be made to offices, places, and employments in the Civil Service of Her 
Majesty in India from appointing any native of India to any such office, 
place, or employment, although such native shall not have been admitted 
to the said Civil Service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the 
first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time 
to time prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority 
of members present; and that for the purpose of this Act the words 
“ natives of India” shall include any person born and domiciled within 
the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only; and that 
it shall be lawful for the Governor-General, in Council to define and limit 
from time to time the qualification of natives of India thus expressed; 
provided that every resolution made by him for such purpose shall he 
subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses 
of Parliament. 






THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL REFORM 
QUESTION OF 1871. 


[The following paper was read by Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta at a 
Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association held on the 
2 9th November , 1871.] 

I venture to bring, what may appear at first sight to 
he a purely local question for discussion before this 
society, for two reasons which combine to prove it to be 
of general and imperial interest. The problem of intro¬ 
ducing free municipalities in all the towns of India is 
fast becoming ripe for settlement, and the arguments and 
considerations concerning municipal government in 
Bombay would apply in almost all their integrity to, and 
furnish useful and instructive lessons for the inauguration 
of free municipal government in the other Indian towns. 
In the next place, the good, wise, and efficient adminis¬ 
tration of the municipal affairs of a town like Bombay,— 
the metropolis of Western India, the great emporium of 
Anglo-Indian commerce, and the connecting link between 
England and her great dependency,—is a question of 
imperial moment. 

The history of municipal government in Bombay may 
be said to begin with a Board of Conservancy, which was 
superseded in the fulness of time by a constitution com¬ 
posed of a Bench of Justices and a Board of three 
Commissioners. Under Acts 24 of 1856 and 25 of 1858, 
this composite body continued to manage the municipal 
affairs of Bombay, till the year 1865, when Government, 
Justices and the Commissioners themselves, with one 
acclaim, proclaimed the utter inefficiency and failure of 
the system. In the early part of that year, Mr. Cassels, 
then a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
brought in a bill to organize a new Municipal constitution. 
This bill, which ultimately passed into Act 2 of 1865, 
formed the Justices into a Corporation, and abolished the 
Board of Commissioners in favour of one Municipal 
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Commissioner with full executive powers, tinder the 
deliberative guidance and financial control of the Bench 
of Justices, though appointed by Government. 

It is now little more than six years that Act 2 of 18G5 
has been in operation and a cry has again risen for 
further reform. It is complained that Municipal taxation 
is falling heavily, oppressively, and unequally, chiefly 
upon the lower strata of the middle classes. It is 
complained that municipal expenditure is carried on at 
too gr^nd and extravagant a rate for a town like Bombay. 
It is complained that the substantial benefits resulting 
from this oppressive taxation and this grand and extrava¬ 
gant expenditure, are of a very disproportionate character. 
It seems that these complaints have been long ripening, 
and the notice given by Mr. Forbes in the month of June 
of motions concerning municipal reform, was only the 
spark that kindled into a common explosion the train of 
the isolated gunpowder grains of discontent, pervading 
the whole town in respect of municipal mismanagement 
and oppression. 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Forbes and his 
supporters deserve great credit for their opportune bold¬ 
ness in coming out to give expression to the popular 
feeling on the subject, and constituting themselves the 
leaders of a municipal reform agitation. They deserve 
great credit for the energy and earnestness with which 
they brought the whole subject of municipal affairs for 
review and discussion in a formal and public manner. 
They deserve great credit for the persistency with which 
they pressed for practical and effective remedies for the 
evils complained of. At the same time, it is a matter 
of grave regret, that, with their boldness, energy, and 
earnestness, they did not combine qualities equally 
necessary,—moderation, wisdom, and farsightedness. 
The self-constituted leaders of popular movements have 
a two-fold duty to perform. It is... not sufficient for them 
to stand forth boldly to give loud utterance to the 
confused and incoherent popular cries. It is not sufficient 
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Tor them to reiterate and proclaim the popular indiscri¬ 
minate wailings and inconclusive analyses of the public 
grievances. There is another and a higher duty cast 
upon them, the duty of guiding and rolling the movement 
in its proper path, of extricating it from the confusion 
of words and thoughts under which it usually labours, of 
analysing the genuine and substantial causes of it, of 
discovering and proposing measures well adapted to 
meet the end in view. It must be said that, with a good, 
urgent, and substantial cause, the present leaders of 
municipal reform have completely^ failed to perform this 
higher and nobler duty, and, if the recent reform 
movement fails to attain its object, and succeeds only in 
retarding real reform, the responsibility of that failure 
will lie on their heads, the blame of it will lie at their 
doors. They have disdained to take the trouble of 
probing with care the real causes of the popular discon¬ 
tent, and of proposing, after mature deliberation, mea¬ 
sures which might further, and not retard the progress of 
municipal reform. They seem, perhaps without con¬ 
sciously meaning to do so, to have rushed out in a blind 
spirit of partisanship, like some of the leaders of the late 
Commune of Paris, not caring to discriminate what they 
attacked, or what they proposed, so long as they over¬ 
turned what they hastily considered the most obnoxious 
part of what existed. To them, the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner was the head and front of the offence, and ‘ away 
with him’ was the remedy they proposed, no matter if they 
substituted King Stork in the place of what might favour¬ 
ably compare as King Log. Unfortunately they are mis¬ 
taken both in the evil they exclaim to have discovered and 
the remedy they indicate, and the double mistake funda¬ 
mentally arises from a total inability to understand the 
real historical significance of the Municipal period 
between 1865 and 1871, what it was wanted to effect, 
what it did effect, and what it should lead to. 

In proceeding to set this point in its proper light, it 
will be well to pause for a moment and look at the 
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uinicipal state of Bombay just before Act II of 1S65 
came into operation. It is a common remark that those 
who see a sick person recover before their very eyes, 
are unable to realize the change so truly or so vividly as 
those who observe it at longer intervals. Such has 
been exactly the case with the majority of the reform 
leaders. The municipal improvement of Bombay has 
been going on before their eyes for several years, and 
they have got so accustomed to it that they are now 
unable to recall the fact that it was not always much 
the same. I happened to leave Bombay about the end 
of 1864, and only returned after an absence of four 
years. In my mind, the two pictures therefore preserve 
their general features in marked and broad contrast, with¬ 
out suffering them to be gradually effaced by the continued 
and minute observation of the progress of the change 
from the one into the other. I can recall forcibly and 
vividly a condition of things when the uneven and broken 
state of the roads was not the exception but the rule. I 
can recall a state of things when a preparation of mud 
and filth was the normal maccadam of the streets and 
gullies. I can recall a state of things when you were liable 
any moment of a walk through the town to be greeted 
with showers of dirty water or dirtier kutchra. I can 
recall a state of things when the roads, streets and 
gullies were moreover uneven and narrow, with sudden 
projections over here, and dangerous obstructions over 
there. I can recall a state of things when the town 
excretions putrified at the will of the tyrant halalcores 
in uncleaned privies in the most crowded localities, or 
went spattering and splashing in open baskets or 
ricketty carts under your very noses at the best times of 
the day when you might hope to get a whiff of pure fresh 
air. I can recall a state of things when you were not 
unfrequently exposed to be garotted and plundered in 
dark throughfares and darker gullies. I can recall a state 
of things when the near prospect of water-famine 
blanched the faces of men, women, and children, and 
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hurried them to propitiate the rainy deities with prayers, 
offerings, and sacrifices of the most grotesque character. 
I can recall a state of things when markets and slaughter¬ 
houses were not so much places for supplying the town 
with its daily food, as centres for disseminating infection 
and disease. I can recall a state of things when burial- 
grounds and cemeteries nestled side by side with habita¬ 
tions for the living. 1 can recall a state of things when 
the periodical recurrence of epidemics of the most terrible 
and virulent type was waited for with sinking and despair¬ 
ing hearts with as much certainty as the decrees of fate. 
Not unaptly, and without exaggeration might the state 
of Bombay in those days have been compared to that of 
a dirty filthy ugly wight, sallow and pinched, with the wiry 
fingers of grim disease and death tightening their clasp 
over his throat and piercing their sharp nails in his flesh. 

That this is no fancy picture drawn from imagination 
can be easily ascertained by reference to the records of 
the times. I suppose we have not yet quite forgotten 
Dr. Leith’s Report of the 29th February 1864, on the 
sanitary condition of the town of Bombay, nor Dr. 
Haines’s able Mortuary Report for the year ending 31st 
January 1864, in which he stated that the mortality 
during that year had ‘ been the largest that has been 
recorded in Bombay and nearly one-third in excess of 
the average of the previous ten years.’ After noticing 
these figures in moving the second reading of the 
Municipal Bill, Mr. Cassels went on to state, “ I wish I 
could congratulate the community on their being the 
statistics of the official year which closed yesterday. 
These I am able by the kindness of Dr. Haines to state 
to you, and I regret to say that they are still more 
frightful to contemplate. Last year the total mortality 
was nearly ‘ one-third in excess of the average of the 
previous ten yearsthis year that mortality is exceeded 
by 27 per cent, and the average of the preceding ten years 
by 58 per cent.”* 


* Proceedings of the Bom. Leg. Coun. p. 7. Ditto. 8. 
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Such was the state, or rather chaos of things in Bombay, 
at the end of 1864, which instantly required to be grappled 
with; such were the Augean stables that urgently required 
to be cleansed. There is a crisis in human affairs when 
slow and ordinary means avail not, when men must 
consent to strong measures on the sole condition that 
they are efficient, when they must give up their freedom 
and lay aside their most cherished institutions, their 
most valued forms and guarantees of order and eco¬ 
nomy, and submit to the strong rule and the strong 
hand, absolute and arbitrary, on the sole condition 
that it fail not. Such crises are common in the history 
of the growth of minor institutions as of great states 
and commonwealths. The history of heroes and dic¬ 
tators is the history of such crises, and fortunate are the 
people who can get hold, in their hour of need, of one of 
such men at the nick of time. In their great Municipal 
crisis of 1865, were the people of Bombay fortunate enough 
to lay hold of such a man ? We have looked at the 
Municipal picture of the town as it was in the early part 
that year. Let us now look at the other picture of 
Bombay as it is now after a Municipal administration of 
six years, and we may perhaps be able to answer the 
question. The first thing that strikes a person now is, 
that the dirty, filthy stinking narrow streets and gullies 
have mostly disappeared, and in their place are to be 
seen roads and streets, scrupulously clean, generally 
kept in good condition, well-watered and well-lighted, 
a good many of which indeed would do honor to some 
of the best towns even of the Western world. The tyrant 
halalcores no longer hold sway, and the open baskets 
are no longer allowed to offend your nostrils and infect 
your lungs, but are obliged to give way to light and 
and compact carts emitting no noxious smells whatsoever, 
and trudging only at the late hours of the night. The 
night soil and rubbish no longer poison the atmosphere 
near your very doors, but are carried off to long dis¬ 
tances to be burnt and destroyed. The burial places, 



festering in the very heart of the town, are closed and 
removed to distant localities. The markets and slaughter¬ 
houses are transformed from centres of disease and 
infection into things of beauty and cleanliness, that 
might move the envy of towns like Paris and London. 
Water-famine is become a thing of the past, and good, 
wholesome water is now brought within easy reach of 
the poorest. Epidemics are no longer the constant and 
dreaded visitors of old, virulent and all powerful; their 
stray visits are few and far between, and their ravages 
are easily withstood and repelled. The frightful rate of 
mortality which prevailed in 1864-65 has been reduced 
to such an extent that, in the Registrar-General’s Report 
of this year, the town of Bombay knows its old place no 
more. And not only has it become so healthy itself, 
but it has ceased any more to spread disease and death 
far and wide, a circumstance of incalculable importance 
for the outlet of all Indian trade. Nor have improvements 
for adorning and beautifying the town, not the less neces¬ 
sary even from a sanitary point of view, been neglected. 
Public promenades, boulevards, roads, footpaths, and 
shady walks planted with large trees and interspersed 
with cool and shady squares and triangles, splendid 
fountains, an Elphinstone Circle, and a Rotten Row, all 
combine to add at once to the health and beauty of the 
town. Indeed, the ugly, decrepit, diseased old wight of 
1865, tottering almost on the brink of the grave, has 
drunk, it would seem, the Medean potion, and has under¬ 
gone a magical transformation, from which he has arisen 
recovered and invigorated, glowing with health, strength 
and beauty, and giving promise of a continued deve¬ 
lopment. 

How then are we to answer the question, whether in 
her great Municipal crisis, our town was fortunate 
enough to secure a man able to cope with the emergency ? 

I think there can be no doubt, in spite of the assertions 
of anonymous correspondents that there is nothing in 
all this beyond performing one’s duty, in spite of their 
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modest belief, now that the ideas are created and the 
works accomplished, that they could have easily done 
the same, in spite of the innate assurance of copyists 
that if they are able to copy, say a Raphael, they could 
be Raphaels themselves, that the man who effected in 
six years the wonderful transformation of the Bombay 
of 1865 into the Bombay of 1871, deserves in the main 
to be emphatically proclaimed its great saviour and be¬ 
nefactor. He may have been guilty of great faults, 
committed great errors, and defied all restraints, forms 
and formulas whatsoever. But on these conditions only 
could the work have been accomplished, and their 
memory must in justice be lost in the general successful 
result. It is exactly like the case of the general, who, 
in the desperate hour of the battle, defies his strict 
orders, relies upon his own judgment, and gains the 
victory. Death, the just punishment of his insubordi¬ 
nation, if he had failed ; a grateful act of indemnity the 
reward of his successful intrepidity. 

This, as I understand it, is the only just appreciation 
of the Municipal administration of Arthur Crawford from 
1865 to 1871. He was placed at the head of Municipal 
affairs at a moment of great emergency. He found that 
he had a task before him to perform, which urgently 
demanded intrepidity and dispatch, while a Legislative 
Act-hampered him with checks which, if strictly observed, 
could not but in the very nature.of things be ultimately 
productive of great delay. He found that he must spend 
liberally to ensure quickness and efficiency, while the 
state of the Municipal exchequer was in the greatest 
confusion and disorder. A weaker, and perhaps a morecon- 
scientious man, with the narrow conscience of a French 
official who could never look beyond the strict letter of 
his orders, or a great financier would have succumbed 
before these difficulties, and we would have been at 
the present moment discussing the frightful penalty of 
delay instead of criticising, as we are now vehemently 
doing, the cost of the victory. Arthur Crawford rose to 
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the height of the occasion. He did his work, looked at 
his rules and orders afterwards. And that a great 
portion of the Bench understood his position and acqui¬ 
esced in his way of dealing with it, is apparent. A 
gallant major, a warm supporter of Mr. Forbes, expressed 
this idea very characteristically at the reform debates. 

“ The fact is, I really believed most conscientiously, that 
Mr. Crawford was all right; and that is my defence for 
having held up my hand in the way I did; I threw up my 
hand for every budget, because I thought, there is Mr. 
Crawford, the Commissioner, a high-minded man ; he 
said it was necessary; and I had a gallant and honorable 
man, as my good friend Mr. Taylor has just told you, 
Captain Hancock, and his Committee; and they said to 
me it was all right, and I saw their hands up, and up went 
mine.”* It may be true that he may have committed 
some excesses in carrying out such a policy. But the 
duty of keeping scrupulously from going beyond certain 
bounds, and refraining strictly from committing unneces¬ 
sary excesses in such an emergency, is a lesson more 
easily preached than practised. 

In urging this view, I am not unaware that many of 
the improvements I have described above, are claimed 
one by one person and another by another,—the Circle 
was projected by one and the Esplanade was adorned 
by another,—and that between them, the credit of very 
few ideas and very few works would be left to the 
Commissioner. Such claims are by no means uncommon, 
and greater men have had their titles to glory questioned 
in this manner. Francis Bacon was not the apostle 
of experimental philosophy, because forsooth long before 
him, the inductive method had been explained by Aris¬ 
totle, and even just a little before him it had been 
practised and proclaimed here and there. And Mirabeau 
was not original, that is, to explain it in the quaint but 
forcible language of Carlyle, “ The firepan, the kindling, 
the bitumen were his own ; but the lumber of rags, old 
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./ood, and nameless combustible rubbish (for all is fuel 
to him) was gathered from hucksters and ass-paniers 
of every description under heaven. Whereby indeed 
hucksters enough have been heard to exclaim : out upon 
it, the fire is mine." Perhaps, just as similarly some of 
the ideas were suggested to the Municipal Commissioner 
and some of the works partially carried out by other 
men ; his merit and his genius lies in having, by a strong 
intellect and a strong will, by untiring energy and by a 
noble enthusiasm, furnished unity and organization, and 
moulded a complete Municipal system out of isolated, 
scattered elements. 

Nor do I forget that another objection is taken to the 
view I have advanced of Mr. Crawford’s Municipal 
administration, viz. that the success was achieved by a 
ruinous outlay, and that the extravagance of the expen¬ 
diture was entirely disproportioned to the result. In 
determining this point, it is hardly fair, as some people 
are at present doing, to single out works here and there, 
and to point out that a little economy might have been 
practised here, and a little saving effected there. But 
it is one thing, even in ordinary times, to ascertain the 
cost of works before they are finished, and another to 
criticise it by the light of past experience. And this is 
especially so, when the works are to be undertaken 
.urgently, and to be finished without loss of time. At 
such times, freehandedness to a certain extent becomes 
even a virtue and a necessity, as it inspires enthusiasm 
and thus ensures efficiency and dispatch. The only 
fair and proper mode of settling the point is to take the 
total expenditure and the total results for the whole 
period in their general characters, and see if the one 
can be reasonably set off against the other. Now the 
total expenditure for the seven years from 1865 to 1871, 
both years inclusive, may be put in round numbers at 
something under three crores of rupees. One-fourth of 
that sum is represented at the present moment by pro¬ 
perty in the possession and ownership of the Municipality, 






The remainder represents the cost of two important 
functions. In the first place, the sick man was to be 
cured and healed, and in the second place, he was to be 
supplied with the means of maintaining his established 
health and of satisfying his daily wants. If we strike 
an average for the seven years, it will appear that these 
two important functions were performed at a cost of 
something like thirty-two lacs a year. Now, remember¬ 
ing the annual expenditure incurred by municipalities of 
far less importance and of far less resources, established 
for centuries, and which have only to keep up and add to, 
without having verily to create from the very beginning, 
the most essential municipal works, remembering that 
the municipal expenditure of London is four crores of 
rupees, and of Paris and New York something like eight 
crores, remembering these things by which alone we 
can form a comparatively fair and proper judgment, can 
we say that thirty-two lacs a year is on the whole too 
extravagant a municipal expenditure for a town like Bom¬ 
bay ? Whatever faults can be found with respect to 
particular transactions and isolated items, an unbiassed 
and dispassionate judgment can only come to one decision, 
viz . that under all the circumstances of the case, our 
municipal expenditure has been generally speaking far 
from being very wasteful or extravagant. 

Unfortunately a just, calm, and impartial consideration 
of this point is rendered difficult at the present moment 
by the sudden declaration of a deficit in the Municipal 
exchequer. Under cover of this one discovery a thousand 
vague rumours about what are proclaimed to be new 
revelations of gross financial mismanagement and confu¬ 
sion, brought to light by Mr. Hope’s Committee, are 
spread all over the town, diverting men’s minds from the 
real questions at issue, and prejudicing their better 
judgments. Let us look steadily at these supposed 
revelations of Mr. Hope’s Committee and see what they 
really are. A careful perusal of the Report of this Com¬ 
mittee indicates the charges brought by it to be principally 
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two, the first being, that Mr. Crawford incurred expendi¬ 
ture in excess of or independently of the Budget grants 
during the last five years to the extent of Rs.34,33,945- 
10-0, and, 2nd, that he illegally manipulated funds set 
apart for special purposes to provide for this excess. Now 
in the first place, from the view which we have taken of 
the character of the municipal administration of Mr. 
Crawford, it may be urged that the want of authority in 
exceeding the limits on his power of expenditure, as 
also the diversion of funds from their special object 
without sanction, must be held to be condoned in the 
generally successful result. But secondly, so far from 
this charge being a new revelation which could now be 
brought against the Commissioner, the fact is, that the 
greater portion of this unauthorized excess, being no less 
a sum than Rs. 33,84,975-9-0 out of a total of Rs. 
34,33,945-10-0 was incurred in the three years 1866-7-8, 
and retrospectively sanctioned by the Bench of Justices. 
Nay, for the two years in which this excess is the largest, 
amounting altogether to Rs. 31,66,410-3-8, a special vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Commissioner and his 
colleagues by the Bench, with all the facts before them, and 
with their eyes fully open. The only excesses for which 
the Commissioner is indictable, are those of 1869-70, 
which are however very trifling in amount, being Rs. 
47,114-14-10 for 1869, and only Rs. 1,852-2-8 for 1870, 
fully warranting the Committee’s admission that there has 
been a great improvement since 1868. And just as unfair 
is it now to show up as a new revelation of gross misma¬ 
nagement and breach of faith this unauthorized excess, 
the greater portion of which was known and sanctioned 
so far back as 1869, equally so is also the proclamation 
of the other revelation of the illegal manipulation of 
special funds. That circumstance was also principally 
thoroughly well-known, and it is idle now to cry out that 
there was never any formal notice given of it. Indeed, 
both these charges would never have any weight at all, 
if they had not been brought under cover of the discovery 
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of the large deficit of nearly twelve lacs and a half. In this 
respect of the deficit, it is true that the Commissioner is 
seriously to blame for having allowed matters to drift so 
far, and not apprising the Bench in time for them to 
take measures to meet it as best they could. All that 
can be urged in extenuation of this grave dereliction of 
duty is, that the deficit is mainly due to causes over 
which the Commissioner had no control. About five lacs 
and a half of the deficit, as Mr. Hope’s Committee says, 
or as the Commissioner estimates it, are attributable 
to the faulty arrangements of 1869 induced pursuant to 
the calculations of Colonel Harriot's Committee, and a 
considerable portion of the remainder arose from the 
withdrawal of the Government Police grant, the sudden 
fall in the yield of the town duties, and the emergent 
expenditure necessitated by the discovery of serious 
defects in the Vehar Water Works. But, after all this 
has been said, the fact remains that Mr. Crawford com¬ 
mitted a grave error of judgment and incurred a heavy 
responsibility in keeping the embarrassed state of the 
Municipal finances concealed from the Bench, in strug¬ 
gling vainly and hopelessly by illegal shifts to stave off 
the evil day, and allowing the discovery of it to fall like 
a thunderbolt on the Bench as well as the whole town. 
This, I believe, is the sum and total of all the faults and 
shortcomings which can be charged to the Commissioner 
from a careful consideration of the results of the enquiry 
prosecuted by Mr. Hope’s Committee, and indeed that 
can be deduced from all our present authentic knowledge 
of Municipal affairs. 

But for such faults and such errors of judgment, I ask 
you, gentlemen, to consider temperately and impartially, 
grave enough for the time though they may be, are we 
to forget that he steered us safely through a supreme 
Municipal crisis threatening the very life and existence 
of the town? But, for such faults and errors of judgment, 
are we totally to wipe off the memory of all that he had 
the daring intellect to conceive, untiring energy to 
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, and tender zeal and enthusiasm to direct, in so 
short a period as six years, in a time of supreme danger 
and anxiety ? But; for such faults and errors of judgment, 
are we to cancel all obligations for not only having saved 
our town from immediate danger, but for having set it 
on a career of increasing development and improvement? 
Are we to forget, in our day of safety and prosperity, 
that he has in so short a time driven disease and death 
from our doors where they were such constant visitors 
before? Are we to forget that if he has touched our pockets 
too closely, he has put us in a position to enjoy in comfort 
and safety the remainder a thousand times more, nay, 
that in the case of the poorer classes, by improving 
their chances of health and vigour he has removed the 
continual drain which sickness and want of health cast 
indirectly upon their pockets, and actually supplied them 
with the means of fighting more vigorously for their 
livelihood? And not only so, but are we to heap dis¬ 
grace and obloquy upon his name and fame for having 
preferred to work out our salvation in defiance of legal 
forms and authorized sanctions than tardily drag it out 
or ingloriously incur utter failure by line and rule, like 
Monsieur Tomes who would prefer to kill his patient 
according to rule than cure him against it, or the German 
Officer who preferred to lose a battle according to correct 
tactics than gain it in spite of them ? Are we to hurl 
foul calumnies and slanderous invectives, because in 
times of great peril and urgent necessity, he sacrificed 
close haggling and rigid economy to efficiency and 
dispatch ? Are we to follow him with curses, because, 
after achieving triumph against ugliness, disease and 
death, he left us—the citizens of a town standing in the 
foremost ranks for population and commercial and 
metropolitan importance—with a final deficit of four lacs 
and a half of rupees? It is a matter of sorrow and 
regret that, without guidance from leaders, clear¬ 
sighted, just, and generous, the popular feeling appears 
to tend towards such unworthy conduct. There is a 
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story told by Mr. Frederic Harrison in his recent able 
article in the Fortnightly Review on the Fall of the 
Commune, as having occurred during the massacres which 
followed the entrance of the Versailles troops into Paris: 
—‘A woman, speechless and bleeding, was being dragged 
through the streets to be shot as a petroleuse ; a furious 
mob were assailing her with imprecations and blows. 
She was on the point of being shot by the troops, when 
a bystander stepped forward to proclaim her innocence. 
The fury of the mob was at once turned upon him, and 
both he and the woman were in imminent danger of 
their lives. At length, almost by chance, it was recognis¬ 
ed that the woman was the cook of a neighbour’s family, 
who had crossed the street to buy a bottle of salad oil.’ 
The same sort of unreasoning unthinking public mood, 
that the Versailles Government succeeded in exciting 
against the Commune on the strength of such monstrous 
falsehoods as organized attempts to burn Paris by petro¬ 
leum, is agitating the public mind here at present with 
respect to Municipal affairs, and every act and doing of 
the late Commissioner, though not less harmless than 
that of the woman of the anecdote, is either defiance and 
disrespect to the Bench, gross financial mismanagement 
and confusion, if not something more, or unpardonable 
dereliction of duty. But I have faith in the ultimate 
instinct of popular judgment, and I feel confident that 
when the present general financial depression will have 
passed away, when men’s minds will have ceased to be 
unduly prejudiced by the sudden discovery of the deficit, 
when the incidence of Municipal taxation will have im¬ 
proved with time, with reflexion and with future experi¬ 
ence, an impartial and a grateful verdict will honourably 
embalm the name of Arthur Crawford in the annals of 
the Municipal administration of Bombay as its founder 
and saviour. 

I have attempted, at perhaps tedious length, to in¬ 
dicate the proper appreciation of the Municipal period 
from 1865 to 1871. Had the leaders of our present 
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reform agitation taken pains to realize this historical 
estimate of it, the narrative of their labours would have 
to be delineated in far other colours than those with 
which we are now obliged to characterize it. In that 
case, they would have easily and distinctly seen the true 
direction in which further reform ought to be pushed 
forward, and the only effective mode in which it could 
be accomplished. Dictatorial periods, dealing with 
crises of urgent emergency, are essentially of a tem¬ 
porary and exceptional character, and must be succeeded 
as soon as possible by periods of constitutional regime, 
when arbitrary discretion must give way before a syste¬ 
matic organization, when order and economy must be 
permanently ensured by strict forms and rules rigidly 
and unswervingly enforced, when a searching control 
and supervision must be maintained by a system of close 
checks and restraints, when the collection of the revenue 
must be conducted as thriftily and harmlessly as would 
be consistent with efficiency, when a just and equitable 
incidence of taxation must be settled after careful con¬ 
sideration and mature thought, when new projects must 
be taken up with great circumspection and adopted 
after great deliberation, and when every penny of the 
outlay must be made to show its substantial return. 
And it would also have been abundantly manifest, by 
what measures such a reform could be really secured. 
In the reform debates of July, Mr. Forbes and his 
followers advocated with all their might the overhauling 
of Act II of 1865, as being found utterly inefficient for 
the purposes of enforcing a strict control and supervision. 
But every fact which they stated, every argument which 
they produced, only led to the logical conclusion that the 
provisions of Act II., with very few exceptions, were 
pre-eminently adapted for such a purpose, and that the 
fault lay only in the constitution of the body by whom 
they were to be enforced. If there was one thing more 
than another conclusively established in the reform 
debates, it was this, that the Bench of Justices was a 
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"body utterly incompetent to carry on municipal govern¬ 
ment under a constitutional regime. And this is just 
what might be expected from a body constituted as the 
Bench is. The Justices are elected by Government. In 
the first place, there is nothing in the mode of election 
to rouse an active sense of municipal duties and muni¬ 
cipal responsibilities. As I have said elsewhere ‘What is 
the popular meaning at present of a Justice-ship of the 
Peace ? Some sort of honor, most people will say, in 
the main.’ The idea that it involves municipal duties and 
municipal obligations is, at least, in the generality of 
cases, very vague, shrouded much in the background, 
and withal of a very passive character. In the second 
place, there is no guarantee for a judicious and well- 
proportioned choice in this mode of election. The 
Government are obliged to work second hand, and rely 
upon the judgment of people, themselves hardy alive to 
the responsibility of their task. Then the Justices are 
elected for life. Even if they started with some sense 
of responsibility, no better plan could have been easily 
devised to divest them of it as speedily as possible and 
to induce indifference, inactivity, and stagnation. Every 
motive is thus removed from the mind of the Justices 
which could instigate in them a desire to be active and 
useful, at some sacrifice of time and labour, and which 
could inspire them to persevere in such generous resolu¬ 
tions. Thus elected by Government and elected for life, 
the Bench of Justices is by the very conditions of its 
existence, organized only for inefficiency and incornpe- 
tency. I have not the least idea in making this observa¬ 
tion of bringing a charge against the present Bench of 
Justices,—that is to say, against any individual member 
of it. We may say of it as Mr. John Bright once said 
of the Board of Directors of the East India Company, 
that the Justices who constitute it would act just about 
as well as any other equal number of persons elected by 
the same process, standing under the same circumstances, 
and surrounded by the same difficulties. It is not the 
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men, but the system which is at fault. There is only one 
remedy for such a state of things, the only remedy which 
history teaches us, has been successful in ensuring an 
active and efficient municipal government. That remedy, 
I need hardly say, is the introduction of the free repre¬ 
sentative principle in the constitution of the municipal 
body. But, talk of government and representative 
institutions for the East in the same breath, and you are 
immediately met with the response, ‘ utterly out of the 
question/ given by Mr. James Mill when asked by the 
Select Committee of 1832 on Indian Affairs whether he 
thought representative government practicable in India 
and echoed by Lord Macaulay in his speech in the House 
of Commons in 1833 on the Government of India. 
Backed by the authority of two of the greatest champions 
of free and liberal forms of government, it has become 
the fashion to shrug one’s shoulders and to wonder at 
the amazing stupidity of men who can have the hardihood 
to propose representative institutions for people to whose 
genius they are alleged to be so radically foreign and 
inappropriate. But if we look closely into the matter, 
no such inference of utter incapacity is deducible from 
the opinions passed by Mr. Mill and Lord Macaulay. To 
interpret them in that manner is to forget the limitations 
of time and circumstances, in the light of which alone 
ought such assertions to be read. In 1832 and 1833, a 
time when the country had not yet recovered from the 
shock of its great internal struggles, when the founda¬ 
tions of British supremacy were hardly yet assured, 
when tranquillity and repose so necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful initiation of great changes had not yet set upon 
the land, no other answer could have been given to the 
question of introducing representative institutions than 
that given by Mr. Mill, ‘ utterly out of the question.’ 
Perhaps, even at the present day, the same answer 
must be returned, if the question was of introducing in 
India the full-blown representative institutions of the 
Western world, What is said to be stated by Mr. Mill 
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^ord Macaulay goes no further than this, and does, 
by no means, warrant the further conclusion endeavoured 
to be drawn that it is chimerical to attempt to initiate 
even by slow and moderate degrees, the introduction of 
representative institutions. Nor would such a conclusion 
be borne out by fact and experience. Indeed it is not a 
little strange how a proposition so utterly belied by all 
history, should ever have come to be enunciated. A 
very moderate acquaintance with oriental history informs 
us that, while the higher political organization has seldom 
advanced beyond an enlightened form of despotism, the 
whole lower substratum and structure of oriental society 
are closely interpenetrated by free representative combi¬ 
nations. As was once said by our erudite townsman, 
Mr. Anstey, at a meeting of the East India Association, 
‘We are apt to forget in this country, when we talk of 
preparing people in the East by education, and all that 
sort of thing, for municipal government and parliamentary 
government (if I may use such a term) that the East is 
the parent of municipalities. Local self-government, in 
the widest acceptation of the term, is as old as the East 
itself. No matter what may be the religion of the people 
who inhabit what we Call the East, there is not a 
portion of the country from west to east, from porth to 
south, which is not swarming with municipalities; and 
not only so, but like to our municipalities of old, they 
are all bound together as in a species of net work, so 
that you have ready made to your hand the frame-work 
of a great system of representation/ Such is especially 
the case in India, where the caste organization, with its 
respective punchayets and mahajans, incrusted deeply 
in the very heart of Hindoo society, and leaving no 
portion of it untouched, is one vast and continuous chain 
of local self-governing groups. ‘The true view of India 
is that, as a whole, it is divided into a vast number of 
independent, self-acting, organized social groups, trading, 
manufacturing, cultivating.’ Then there are those insti¬ 
tutions of larger dimensions and more complicated 
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functions, the village communities, indestructible and of 
immense antiquity. “ In whatever direction,” says Sir 
Henry S. Maine in his Ancient Law, “ research has been 
pushed into Indian history, general or local, it has always 
found the community in existence at the farthest point 
of its progress.”* We all know the description given of 
a village community by Mountstuart Elphinstone,—“The 
indestructible atom, from an aggregate of which the 

most extensive Indian Empires are composed.Each 

township conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on 
its members the revenue due to the state; and is 
collectively responsible for the payment of the whole 
amount. It manages its police and is answerable for 
any property plundered within its limits. It administers 
justice to its own members as far as punishing small 
offences, and deciding disputes in the first instance. It 

taxes itself, to provide funds for its internal expenses.. 

.It is provided with the requisite officers for con¬ 
ducting all these duties, and with various others adapted 
to the wants of the inhabitants; and though entirely 
subject to the general government, is in many respects 
an organized commonwealth, complete within itself. 
This independence and its concomitant privileges, though 
often violated by the government, are never denied; they 
afford some little protection against a tyrannical ruler, 
and maintain order within their own limits, even when 

the general government has been dissolved. 

The village communities (writes Sir Charles Metcalfe) 
are little republics, having nearly every thing they can 
want within themselves, and almost independent of any 
foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revo¬ 
lution succeeds to revolution, Hindoo, Pathan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, English are all masters in turn; but 

the village community remains the same. 

A township in its simplest form, is under a headman. 


p. 260 . 
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.Though he is still regarded as an officer of the 
king, he is really more the representative of the people. 
The selection of an individual from the proper family 
rests sometimes with the village community, and oftener 

with the Government.The headman, in short, does 

all the duties of municipal government. All this is done 
in public at a place appropriated for the purpose; and on 
all points affecting the public interest, in free consultation 
with the villagers.” * Some of the townships are of a 
more self-governing character than the others. “ It is 
not disputed,” says Sir H. S. Maine in his recent work 
on Village Communities, “that villages are found in 
great numbers in which the Government is lodged with 
a council, neither claiming to be nor regarded as being 
anything more than a representation of the entire cultiva¬ 
ting body.”! Again, in another place the same author 
states, “I have good authority for saying that, in those 
parts of India in which the village community is most 
perfect and in which there are the clearest signs of an 
original proprietary equality between all the families 
composing the group, the authority exercised elsewhere 
by the headman is lodged with the village council. It 
is always viewed as a representative body, and not as a 
body possessing inherent authority, and whatever be its 
real number, it always bears a name which recalls its 
ancient constitution of Five Persons.”* 

The existence of such village communities thus proves 
the utter falsity of the assertion of the racial incapacity 
of Easterns for representative institutions; but what is 
still more remarkable is, that recent investigations show 
that they exactly correspond to the original substrata on 
which Western municipalities themselves have arisen. The 
researches of Von Savigny and others tend to the conclu¬ 
sion that municipal communities were for a long time un¬ 
known to the Germans,§ and that the origin of Western 

* History of India pp. 62-4. 
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municipalities is to betraced in an engrafting of the precise 
technical Roman form on the rude representative institu¬ 
tions of the old Teutonic mark. Now, in his work 
on Village Communities Sir. H. Maine identifies the 
Teutonic mark with the Indian village community. “ If 
very general language, ” he says, “ were employed, the 
description of the Teutonic or Scandinavian village 
communities might actually serve as a description of 
the same institution in India.”* Thus, so far from the 
conditions of the introduction of free municipal institu¬ 
tions being different in the East and the West, the origin 
of Western municipalities indicates analogically as 
strong a suggestion as history ever furnishes, for the 
engrafting of the Western municipal system in Indian 
townships just as the Roman municipium was successfully 
engrafted on the corresponding Teutonic mark. The 
same qualities which fitted the Teutonic soil for the 
Roman graft are found in the Indian soil and the 
English plant, if transplanted, would, it may be surmised 
hopefully, be reared as successfully as its Roman parental 
stock. 

But, as soon as the objection founded on a radical 
racial incapacity is made to disappear on a close inspec¬ 
tion, another is urged, based on the incongruity of 
introducing free institutions in the heart of an empire, 
ruled by an essentially despotic, or as it is sometimes 
apologetically termed, patriarchal form of government. 
It is urged that it would be productive of discord and 
confusion to combine institutions of so directly conflicting 
a character. The whole history of municipal institutions 
furnishes, however, the most convincing and instructive 
refutation of this objection. Not only does it show most 
conclusively that free municipalities are far from being 
discordant, unmanageable and dangerous elements even 
in the most despotic constitutions, but it also goes to 
establish in a very strong manner the wisdom and desir¬ 
ability of incorporating them in such governments. We 
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;arn from it that the existence of municipal self-govern¬ 
ment in despotic states acts as a safety-valve for the 
peaceful emission of popular irritation, discontent, and 
disaffection which might otherwise recoil upon them. 
We also learn that the instincts and habits induced by 
the experience of local self-government always assist in 
preventing the violent and revolutionary overthrow of 
the states in which it has been practised and fostered 
and favour gradual and well-considered constitutional 
changes. The history of Roman provincial government, 
so similar to the British government in India, is full of 
instruction on this subject. “ It was the policy of the 
Emperors’ , says Mr. Merivale, “ first devised by the 
prudence of Augustus, to extend and multiply the func¬ 
tions of the Roman municipality. Moecenas, it was said, 
had counselled his master to furnish public occupation to 
as many of the citizens as possible, in order to attach 
them to the Government by interest, and at the same 
time give them experience in affairs. It might be deemed 
of no less importance to divert their restless energies 
into safe and useful channels.”* We know that, in 
pursuance of this policy, Roman colonies enjoyed a 
municipal constitution, administered by a senate and 
officers of their own appointment; and this local arrange¬ 
ment was gradually extended under the first emperors 
to the provincial cities generally.t ‘And it was something 
more than the mere shadow of domestic Government 
that was thus conferred upon the provinces. “ Rome 
had a marvellous power”, says M. de Champagny, in 
his recent valuable work on ‘ Les Cesars’, “ of perceiving 
how much of independence would suffice to content 
nations without being dangerous, and. I doubt whether 
any free and sovereign city of our modern Europe, Cracow 
for instance, is so completely mistress at home, as 
Rhodes and Cizicus were allowed to be under Augustus, 
whe ther there is any Senate so much respected as the 


* Hist, of the Rom. under the Empire. III. 
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Curia of Tarragona, or the Council of Six Hundred at 
Marseilles ; or a burgomaster whose powers of police are 
so sovereign as those of the Suffete at Carthage or the 
Archon at Athens were allowed to be. ” * 

Coming down to modern times, Prussia and Russia 
will be perhaps acknowledged to be two European 
kingdoms, where centralization and despotism may be 
said to be most rampant. In Prussia, however, the King 
granted, of his own accord under the advice of his sage 
ministers Stein and Scharnhorst, a large and liberal 
municipal law which, with the other three great 
reforms inaugurated at the same time, the redemption 
of the peasant’s glebe, the educational reform, and 
the landwehr system, have combined to raise that 
country to one of the proudest positions in Europe 
and the world. Mon. de Coulanges, in reviewing Mon. 
Hesse’s Work on ‘ LAdministration provinciale and 
communale en France Ct en Europe,’ thus describes the 
Prussian commune:—“ Elle forme un petit etat libre; 
elle 61it son conscil communal, qui nomme le maire et 
I’adjoint. Ce conseil se reunit sans'qu’il soit n^cessaire 
que l’autority l’ait convoqu£. II vote son budget, nomme 
les employes communaux, et a la direction souveraine 
de ses ecoles, de ses etablissemens de bienfaisance, de sa 
police. Sauf certains cas prevus, il n’a pas besoin de 
solliciter l’approbation de l’autorite. Ses actes ne 
peuvent 6tre annule’s que s’ils sont contraires aux lois. 
Ces communes Prussiennes, qui jouissent de tant d’ 
independance, ne paraissent pas en faire un mauvais 
usage. Waitresses d’elles-m£mes et exemptes de tutelle, 
elles s’entendent bien a gerer leurs inter&ts. Elies 
s’administrent sagement leur proprietes et reglent avec 
bon sens leurs affaires. La liberty communale, loin 
d’atre un embarras en Prusse, est un gage de s6curite, 
de prosperity et d’ordre public. C’est peut-£tre elle 
aussi qui fait supporter la monarchic.’t "The same 

*Vol IL p. 338 WestTlkev. July 71. p.~9~ 
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lesson of, not only the harmlessness, but the positive 
wisdom and utility of introducing free municipal institu¬ 
tions in absolute and despotic governments is taught by 
Russian history. In Russia, the political despotism is 
of the closest character; still the Russian municipal 
commune enjoys great rights and liberties, and is allowed 
to manage its own local affairs. The history of munici¬ 
pal institutions in France affords a crucial instance in 
favour of the proposition we are trying to establish. 
Roman legislation early clothed the Gallic towns with 
municipal rights and privileges, and the French munici¬ 
palities grew vigorously and flourished with great eclat 
till the end of the 15th century. About that period, 
Louis XI, equally anti aristocratic and anti-democratic, 
as pointed out by M. de Tocqueville, destroyed the whole 
popular and democratic character of the administration 
of the towns, and restricted the government of them to 
a small number of families attached to his reforms, and 
bound to his authority by immense advantages.* Still 
some of the towns of France continued down to the 
close of the 17th century to form, as it were, small 
democratic commonwealths in which the magistrates 
were freely elected by the whole people, and were 
responsible to the people—in which municipal life was 
still public and animated. These elections, says M. de 
Tocqueville, were generally abolished for the first time 
in 1692 by Louis XIV. The municipal offices were then 
what was called put up to sale (ntises en office was the 
technical expression), that is to say, the king sold in each 
town to some of the inhabitants the right of perpetually 
governing all their townsmen. 1 In its immediate effect, 
this measure cost the towns at once their freedom and 
their well-being; its more remote, but not less certain, 
results are thus described in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for July on ‘Communal France.’ “We think it 
has been shown that the municipal institutions of France 


* France before the Revolution , pp. 42 and 81>. 
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have never enjoyed or received their proper functions, 
viz. the independent control of local affairs by elected 
magistrates in subordination to the general laws of the 
kingdom, and that whatever power they did possess in 
the Middle Ages had been gradually subverted by the 
crown, and was finally destroyed by the Revolution. 
But c ie of the effects of the destruction of legitimate 
municipal power has been that, in the absence of tradi¬ 
tional or organized control, based on usage and law, the 
popular forces of the commune have made themselves 
felt in a violent and irregular manner at all periods of 
social commotion, that they have at once assumed 
military power and usurped a supreme authority in 
direct opposition to the sovereign will of the nation and 
the state.”* “En France”, says M. de Coulanges, “tous 
les mecontentmens et tousles desirs d’innovation se port¬ 
ent en tin seul faisceau contre le pouvoir central, et le 
renversent tons les quinze ou vingt ans.” 1 he French 
communes have thus alternately proved to be instruments 
of despotism or centres of revolution. 

I think we may now take it as established that, if 
historical analogy and experience are to guide us in this 
matter, they are strongly and uniformly in favour of the 
wisdom and expediency of conferring the municipal 
franchise on Indian towns. Such a measure would, so 
4r from being inconsistent with, and dangerous to, 
British supremacy, tend powerfully to attach and recon¬ 
cile the subject races to British government, would 
increase its strength and stability, and would go far 
towards providing against a sudden, violent, and revolu¬ 
tionary overthrow. 

Having disposed of these preliminary objections, it now 
remains to be seen whether the Indian towns possess the 
positive qualifications laid down by writers on represen¬ 
tative government as necessary before they could be 
declared fit for free representative institutions. These 
qualifications may be briefly described to be readiness 

* Ed. Rev July 1871, No. 273., p. 268. See also p. 255. 







and ability to preserve and work the institutions that may 
be conferred upon them. Confining ourselves to the 
town of Bombay, with which we are at present concerned, 
no one who has watched the active part which the public 
have taken for the last six months in the agitation about 
municipal affairs, can entertain any doubt as to their ready 
alacrity. Without proper guidance, instruction, or organi¬ 
zation, they have discussed municipal questions, prepared 
petitions, formed rate-payers’ committees, held public 
meetings, and passed resolutions. It may be safely pre¬ 
sumed that people who could improvise representation in 
this manner without being asked, would not be backward 
in availing themselves of a municipal franchise if it was 
conferred upon them. Then as to ability, if we take the 
masses of the people, the populations of Indian towns 
would compare most favourably with the populations of 
European towns with a municipal franchise, in point of 
shrewdness and intelligence. “ The natives of India, ” 
says Sir H. Maine, “for poor and ignorant men, have 
more than might be expected of intellectual quickness.”* 
In the case of Bombay, a commercial seaport and metro¬ 
politan town, this natural aptitude is enhanced by the 
enlightening influences of foreign contact, so much so, 
indeed, that anybody who has had opportunities of 
forming a comparison can safely say that our town can 
vie in this respect with some of the largest and greatest 
towns of England and France possessing the right of 
electing their own municipal bodies. 

Perhaps here an objection might be raised, arising from 
the peculiar position of this country, subject to a nation 
superior to its people in point of civilization. It might be 
urged, that the higher education and civilization of the 
rulers, numerically inferior, would fail to be adequately 
secured in a free municipal representative body, and all the 
intelligence of the people would fail to point out to them 
the advisability of securing their invaluable co-operation. 
Such a consequence, however, need not be apprehended 
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when we consider the high position and great influence 
which is possessed by Anglo-Indians. Still this difficulty, 
if it really existed, might be met by a similar expedient 
to that adopted in the constitution of the English Board 
of Guardians, in which the justices of the peace of the 
district sit ex-officio along with the elected members, in 
number limited by law to a third of the whole.* A 
number of members, holding positions of public trust 
and importance, might be similarly incorporated ex-officio 
in our elected body, thus ensuring the admixture of a 
certain amount of the highest intelligence and education 
in the town. 

From all these considerations, it is thus obvious that 
the town of Bombay is pre-eminently fitted for the 
introduction of a municipal representative body, elected 
by the rate-payers themselves. And if this be so, very 
little reflexion will show us that no more efficient or better 
remedy can be proposed for all the different varieties of 
municipal grievances and evils, real or unfounded, which 
have been proclaimed from different quarters. If the 
executive officers are too dictatorial and overbearing, 
such a powerful responsible body can be confidently 
relied upon to check and control them. If the expen¬ 
diture is too extravagant, such a popular responsible 
body can be safely trusted to reduce it within 
the farthest limits consistent with efficiency. If the 
incidence of taxation is unjust, unequal, and wrong in 
principle, such a representative body may be fairly 
expected to consider it carefully and maturely, and settle 
it with a due regard to the interests of all classes, rich 
or poor. If the present financial state of the municipali¬ 
ty is in confusion and disorder, such an active and 
responsible body may be reasonably charged with the 
task of restoring order, of considering whether the deficit 
should be met by fresh taxation or by a system of loans 
and sinking funds in respect of expenditure incurred in 
reproductive and permanent works, of determining 

* Mill’s Rep. Govt., 2nd. Ed., p 277. 
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whether the appropriated special funds ought to be 
replaced or not, and of starting the new municipal era 
with a clear balance-sheet and an available surplus. Such 
an independent and popular body may also be expected 
fearlessly to fight the battle of the municipality against 
such inequitable encroachments of Government as the 
withdrawal of the Police grant. And, after the redress 
of immediate and pressing grievances, such a body may 
be left, not to administer and govern for which it is 
radically unfit, but to fulfil its proper function, to watch 
and control the executive government; to throw the 
light of publicity on its acts, to compel a full exposition 
and justification of all of them which any one considers 
questionable, to censure them if found condemnable, and 
if the men who compose the executive abuse their trust 
or fulfil it in a manner which conflicts with the deliberate 
sense of the people to expel them from office, and either 
expressly or virtually appoint their successors.* 

Instead of proposing a comprehensive measure secur¬ 
ing such a thorough radical reform, the leaders of the 
present reform agitation have brought forward a 
remedy which might well make us exclaim, ‘Heat not 
a furnace for your foes so hot that it do singe 
yourselves.’ Not that they were utterly insensible to its 
merits, but they allowed themselves to forget its import¬ 
ance and deliberately to sacrifice the chances of obtaining 
it, in a personal quarrel with the executive as to the 
dignity of the Bench and of some of its members. Their 
conduct is open to this interpretation from the circum¬ 
stance that, as if it were to obtain this, in a manner, 
personal end, they urged a scheme of reform opposed to 
one of those rare principles of political science, with 
respect to which all shades of opinion have come to a 
unanimous conclusion. I watched anxiously their spee¬ 
ches during the Reform debates to see, if in recommend¬ 
ing the establishment of an executive Town Council, they 
had any special reasons for overruling one of the most 
- - *MilFs Govt ] 2nd Ed., p. 104. 
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well-established of political axioms. But there was not 
one such argument advanced during the whole debate; 
indeed, in their hot anger, the advocates of the motion 
seemed wholly unconscious that they were supporting an 
exploded fallacy. And it would indeed prove not a day 
of blessing, the day on which the municipal reform 
agitation was launched, but a day of woe and curse, ir 
the recommendation of its leaders is at all adopted, hor 
with the Bench as it is at present constituted, or even 
with a Bench organized on such a popular and responsi¬ 
ble basis as we have sketched above, the vesting of the 
executive authority in a Town Council would be a retro¬ 
gressive step, plunging the Municipality into a gulf of 
mismanagement, inefficiency, and jobbery such as the 
wildest rumours have not dreamed of ascribing to the 
administration of the late Commissioner. The only safe 
and efficient way of disposing of the executive authority 
is to vest it in a single responsible officer. The descrip¬ 
tion of an executive board given by Bentham in his 
Letters to Lord Grenville on Scotch Judicial Reform is 
well-known. ‘A board, my lord, is a screen. The lustre 
of good desert is obscured by it, ill-desert slinking behind 
eludes the eye of censure : wrong is covered with a 
presumption of right, stronger and stronger in proportion 
to the number of the folds. * In another place, he sajs, 
‘The greatest danger in plurality, either in a tribunal or 
an administrative council is that it diminishes responsi¬ 
bility in many ways. A numerous body may reckon on 
a kind of deference on the part of the public and may 
allow itself to perpetrate injuries which a single person 
would not dare to do. In a confederation of many 
persons, the single individuals may throw the odium of a 
measure upon the others: it is done by all, it is acknow¬ 
ledged by none. Does public censure rise against them? 
The more numerous the body, the more it is fortified 
against external opinion; the more it tends to forma 
kingdom within a kingdom—a little publ ic hav ing a peculiar 
^g e ~ t j^ n , s \v or / iSl Bo wring’s edition, Vol. 3., p. 17. 
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spirit and which protects by its applause those of its 
members who have incurred general disgrace.’* That 
numerous bodies, popularly elected or otherwise consti¬ 
tuted, ought not to administer, is a maxim ‘ grounded’, 
says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘not only on the most essential 
principles of good government, but on those of the 
successful conduct of business of any description. No 
body of men, unless organized and under command, is 
fit for action in the proper sense. Even a select board, 
composed of few members, and those specially conversant 
with the business to be done, is always an inferior instru¬ 
ment to some one individual who could be found among 
them, and would be improved in character, if that one 
person were made the chief, and all the others reduced 
to subordinates..*'f The result of entrusting administra¬ 
tive and executive powers to boards, councils or repre¬ 
sentative assemblies, is, says the same great political 
thinker, ‘jobbery more unblushing and audacious than 
the worst corruption which can well take place in a public 
office under a government of publicity.’! History and 
experience verify the conclusions of both these thinkers. 
The English parliament, in its wildest mood, has not 
thought of meddling with the integrity of the executive 
powers of Secretaries of State. The most democratic 
republics have not yet ventured to entrust executive and 
administrative functions to any but singly responsible 
Presidents. Formerly it was the Council of Madras or 
Calcutta which decided everything by a plurality of 
votes; now the Governor decides everything in the last 
resort. To take examples more closely bearing on our 
present point, the example of English Town Councils was 
urged to recommend the establishment of a similar body 
in Bombay. Hear what a man of such liberal tendencies 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer says of them. ‘Town Councils’, 
he says, ‘are not conspicuous for either intelligence or 

* Vol. 1, p. 571 ; also, Vot. 6, p. 558; Vol. 9-pp. 214-5. 
t Rep. Govt., Sec. Ed. p. 90-1. 
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high character,’* and extravagance is one of their most 
notorious vices. American Town Councils teach the 
same lesson. Under the New York Town Council, 
the New York people pay ‘ over a million and a half 
sterling, for which they have badly paved streets, a 
police by no means so efficient as it should be, 
though much better than formerly, the greatest amount 
of dirt north of Italy, the poorest cab""system of any 
metropolis in the world, and only unsheltered 
wooden piers for the discharge of merchandise.’t The 
greatest Town Council in the world, the Corporation of 
London, is characterized by Mr. Mill as ‘ an union of 
modern jobbery and antiquated foppery.’ All these . 
examples, however, are of boards and councils whose 
evil effects are to a great extent counteracted by the 
working of the popular elective principle on which they 
are constituted. When they are not popular elective 
bodies watched by public vigilance, they are apt to be 
more dangerous still. Look at the Town Councils of the 
English boroughs before the elective principle was 
universally introduced into them by the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration Act of 1835, characterized by the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into them as hot-beds of inefficiency, 
corruption and jobbery. We are not also without local 
experience on this subject. We all know how much of 
municipal improvement was effected by the Board of 
Commissioners, the predecessor of our present municipal, 
government. But not only did it effect nothing, but it 
also left the municipal accounts and municipal finances 
in a state of muddle and inextricable confusion, before 
which the present state of our accounts and finances, 
even taken at their worst, would be regularity and econo¬ 
my themselves. “ Upon a recent occasion”, says Mr. 
Cassels in his speech on the second reading of the 
Municipal Bill, “the President of the present Commission 
opposed the nomination of one of his subordinates as a 
candidate for the office of Commissioner on the ground 


* Essays , p. 191-2. 
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^tffat a sum of 3^ lacs of rupees in the accounts of his 
office had remained for many months unaccounted for, 
although that officer had been repeatedly called upon for 
explanation, and in the letter from which I have quoted, 
you will remember it was stated that a sum of over three 
lacs had figured at the credit side of the balance-sheet, 
although not a single rupee of the amount had been 
actually paid. Even in the statement laid by the Com¬ 
missioners before the Bench as the justification of their 
letter, an error of ten lacs was discovered at the 
meeting.”* With such facts before us, it is a matter 
of no little wonder that the municipal reform leaders 
should have allowed themselves to propose a remedy 
worse than the disease taking that disease even in its 
worst aspect and as diagnosed by themselves. It would 
indeed be reforming ourselves with a vengeance, to set 
up King Stork in the place of King Log, a hydra-headed 
Town Council in the place of a single executive officer. 
We may thus conclude, that if real reform is to be 
secured, the executive functions of the Municipality must 
be entrusted, under the control and guidance of such a 
popular representative body as we have described above, 
to a single responsible officer, call him the Municipal 
Commissioner or what you like, so long as he has undi¬ 
vided executive power and responsibility. In connexion 
with this subject is the question. With whom should the 
appointment of the executive officer rest ? The most 
liberal political thinker of the present age emphatically 
lays down that such an officer should be nominated, not 
elected, as election by the population is a farce, appoint¬ 
ment by the local representative body little less objec¬ 
tionable. Such bodies have a perpetual tendency to 
become Joint Stock Associations for carrying into effect 
the private jobs of their various members.! Watched 
and scrutinized, however, by these bodies, the appoint¬ 
ment of the executive ma y be sa fely Jeft to the Local 

* Proceedings of the Bombay Leg. Coun., Vol. IV, p. 6. 
f Mill's Rep. Govt., p. 284-5. 
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mfc, however, that which 
we know by the name of the Controllership of Accounts, 
being essentially antagonistic to the executive and conse¬ 
quently requiring above every thing to be independent of 
it, may be advantageously left in the hands of the repre¬ 
sentative body. Elected by that body he could be 
confidently relied upon to watch vigilantly and report, if 
its controlling orders are properly obeyed and observed. 

I have now indicated, though imperfectly and briefly, 
the direction in which municipal reform ought to be 
pushed, and the means by which it might be accomplished. 
We saw that municipal affairs were driven to an imminent 
and critical point by the end of 1864. We saw how a 
strong rule and strong measures were required to grapple 
with and overcome the great municipal crisis of 1865. 
We saw how an able and energetic, though irregular, 
informal, and sometimes illegal municipal administration 
of six years achieved a signal triumph over that crisis 
and steered us clear of it. We then observed that, its 
work done and its mission accomplished, such a dictatorial 
municipal government must, as speedily as possible, be 
superseded by government under a constitutional regime. 
We pointed out how such a constitutional regime could 
be inaugurated. We pointed out that the people of 
Bombay were as deserving of a municipal franchise as 
any town of the Western world, and that the real salva¬ 
tion of its municipality lay only in such a measure of 
thoroughness. We pointed put that, concurrently with 
such a popularly elected body, the executive functions 
must be vested in a single responsible officer, nominated 
by the Local Government, but watched by a Controller 
of Accounts elected by the popular assembly. Against 
such a plan of reform, the reform leaders in the wake 
of Mr. Forbes have centred all their hopes in an executive 
Town Council. But I repeat that it is not wisdom to 
propose a remedy worse than the disease in the face of 
all principle and experience, nor is it patriotism to sacri¬ 
fice large public interests to vindictive anger against an 
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individual, however deserving even he may be of it. It 
is a pity to discover that all the public spirit and all the 
creditable exertions, brought out by the present municipal 
reform agitation, will have been utterly thrown away, or, 
if successful, will only end in retrogressive measures 
threatening to plunge the town into greater confusion 
and danger than ever existed before. It is not however 
too late. The obnoxious Commissioner is gone, the new 
Municipal Bill is still in course of construction. Before 
its completion, there is still a splendid opportunity for 
our reform leaders to earn the eternal gratitude of the 
town of Bombay for acquiring for it a really efficient 
municipal organization, and at the same time, of all 
India, for having inaugurated by their exertions a system 
fraught with the fairest promises of a great political 
development. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOMBAY MUNICIPALITY. 

[The following speech to as delivered by Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta at a 
meeting of the Dench of Justices held on Friday , 21 st June, 1871 , in the 
Durbar Room of the Town Hall with reference to the question of the 
Reform of the Constitution of the Municipality of Bombay.'] 

Mr. Chairman,—It is not without considerable hesita¬ 
tion and diffidence that I rise to offer a few remarks on 
the propositions that are now before the meeting, unable 
as Ii am to agree with the essential features of any of the 
schemes of municipal reform that are submitted to us for 
our consideration. I am not unaware that the takingj 
up of such a position is deprecated on all hands by 
members of the Bench and people outside for whose 
opinion I have the highest respect. It is urged byjthem, 
that in the present juncture of municipal affairs, it is 
incumbent on us to be practical and moderate, that we 
should give in our adhesion to one or other|of the schemes 
before us as the only ones having any chance of being 
viewed or received favourably by Government, and that 
we must not lose the little we canj obtain in the quest of 
something more desirable. Now I confess, Sir, that 
this argument would be most convincing and conclusive 
if any of the schemes of municipal reform advocatedj 
before us today offered us a modicum (however small it 
may be) of municipal reform, but which was at the same 
time substantial and bona fide and which advanced us j 
perceptibly in the path of the improvement of our 
municipal institutions. Now I have been obliged, though 
most reluctantly, to come to the conclusion that I can 
agree with thejjadvocates of either scheme only so far as 
they expose the utter hollowness and inadequacy of the 
proposals of their adversaries. Both sides are perfectly 
successful in demolishing the argumentsjof their opponents 
but are totally unable to maintain their own and to show 
satisfactorily that their proposals, if adopted, would 
secure even a moderate settlement of the municipal 
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question! For let us examine these resolutions calmly 
and carefully, and I venture to say that we shall not 
have far to go to point out that actual experience has 
alreadyj shown that they are impotent for any real 
purpose of municipal reform. I think that the criticism 
of the essential point of Mr. Forbes’s proposals contained 
in the first part|of the amendment proposed by Captain 
Hancock, hits accurately a very great defect in Mr. 
Forbes’s plan. I agree with Captain Hancock in thinking 
that to vest the executivej authority in a Town Council 
assisted by a Secretary, is the resuscitation of a plan 
already tried and condemned by experience as wrong 
in principle and inefficient in practice. I[ must say with 
all due deference, that Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee’s indig¬ 
nant disclaimer against instituting any comparison 
between the old Board of Conservancy and the proposed 
Town Council was characterized more{ by assertion than 
by argument. He did not even attempt to show what 
essential difference there was between the old Board and 
the present proposed Town Council that could justifyjjthe 
hope that the latter would succeed where the former had 
failed. Nor was his comparison with the Town Council 
of Liverpool more conclusive. I have no doubt that 
Mr.[ Nowrojee Furdoonjee took very great pains to make 
himself intimately acquainted with the constitution and 
working of that beau-ideal of his, of the Town Council of 
Liverpool, but whenjhe proceeded to predict a promising 
future for the Town Council of Mr. Forbes’s scheme from 
the proved excellence of the Liverpool Town Council, on 
the ground that they were^ similar, the only difference 
being that the latter was founded upon the elective 
principle, I also had no doubt that Mr. Nowrojee had 
familiarized himself with another English institution, thejj 
practice so well known to English shopkeepers of urging 
the irresistible argument of only a guinea. On that 
principle you could easily prove that a dead body was as 
good\as a living body, the only difference being that the 
latter had what the former had not, a life, a vital principle. 
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If lie thought so little of this difference 
to have compared his Town Council with, 

Councils of the English boroughs before the elective 
principle was universally introduced in them by the 
Municipal jCorporation Act of 1835, characterized by the 
Commissioners appointed to enquire into them as at once 
inefficient, mischievous and corrupt. I do not concur 
with those who pass a wholesale Condemnation upon the 
system of municipal government in the English towns, 
not even after they press into their service the authority 
of the Quarterly Revieiv —a review which, after alibis only 
the exponent of the views of the same party who struggled 
frantically against the passing of the Corporation Act of 
1835; but I do believe that in recommendingjan executive 
Town Council, Mr. Forbes is copying by far the greatest 
blunder of the English Act, to which alone is attribut¬ 
able whatever inefficiency, mismanagement and corruption 
still lingers in English] municipal government. It is the 
want of a responsible executive officer that has marred to 
a very great extent the utility of the English Municipal 
reform of 1835. The only |\effebt of the establishment 
of Mr. Forbes’s Town Council would be to substitute in the 
place of one responsible executive officer a heterogeneous 
body of men equally powerful, men incapable|and difficult 
of being controlled and with their responsibility so atte¬ 
nuated by division and sub-division as to render them 
practically and really entirely irresponsible. I am afraid 
that thejframers of Mr. Forbes’s plan have failed to see 
that what they should have aimed at was not so much 
to destroy the executive authority, so far as it was 
necessary for good and energetic administration but 
that they should have devised some means sufficient and 
capable to keep that authority within its proper and 
defined limits. As I understand^it, the complaint 
against the Municipal Commissioner, true or false, is 
not that his powers are inordinately large but that he 
exceeds them and defies the limits placed on them.j I 
must say that the true remedy for such a complaint does 
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not lie in substituting in the place of one responsible 
Municipal Commissioner a whole host of practically 
irresponsible|Commissioners. 

But, while I concur with Captain Hancock in his 
estimate and criticism of the proposals brought forward, 
by Mr. Forbes, I must say that he fails in making out a 
case for his own substantive plans. The Town Council 
proposed by him, and the same may be said of that of Mr. 
Narayen Vasudevji, wpu.ld be nothing more than a consoli¬ 
dation of the already existing.Standing Finance and other 
committees of the Bench, and if that is all that is considered 
necessary for municipal reform, there is no need for all this 
agitation or for an Act of the Indian Legislature, to carryout 
such a consolidation. But the general public feeling on 
this subject indicates a deeper sense of dissatisfaction 
and points to a greater failure than is suggested or 
encountered by Captain Hancock’s remedies. Indeed it 
seems to me that all the schemes of Municipal reform 
presented to us fail in their object because their authors 
have not succeeded in probing the real causes of the 
failure admitted on all hands, of our present municipal 
system. I cannot help saying that it is a very superficial 
observation, that on the one hand ascribes this failure to 
the existence of a municipal dictatorship and on the 
other to the unwieldy and bulky character of the Bench 
of Justices. This may be so, but the radical causes of 
this failure lie deeper, and they lie in the nature of the 
very constitution of the Bench of Justices itself, elected 
by Government and elected for life. What is the popular 
meaning at present of a Justiceship of the Peace? Some 
sort of honor most people will say, at least in the main. 
The idea that it involves municipal duties and municipal 
responsibilities is, at least in the generality of cases, very 
vague, shrouded much in the back ground and withal of 
a very passive character. What can be expected from a 
conglomeration of men with such ideas ? Mr. Forbes 
tried to excuse and justify the Bench at the expense of 
Act II of 1865. But when he was speaking on that point, 
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it seemed to me that every instance that he produced 
proved exactly the contrary. If the expenditure was 
extravagant, why did not the Bench, exercise the powers 
given to it by sec. 35 of the Act? Mr. Forbes stated that 
Dr. Dallas once attempted to do so in a summary manner 
but was told that that could not be done. Very true ; why 
did he not then attempt to do so in the manner indicated 
by the Act item by item? Mr. Forbes then drew a very 
dramatic picture of the terrible things that would have 
happened if they had reduced the budget estimates and 
the necessity they would have soon been under to pros¬ 
trate themselves before the Commissioner seeking and 
begging for pardon. I must say, however, that with more 
respect for the dignity of the Bench he might have 
remembered that there was another alternative open to 
them. He might have remembered that not more than 
two-thirds of the Bench could have obliged Government 
to dismiss such a contumacious Commissioner under 
sec. 11. I must say that so far as Mr. Forbes’s grievances 
are concerned, it is not Act II of 1865 that is to blame, 
but it is the Bench of Justices themselves. The only 
efficient radical remedy would be to change the constitu¬ 
tion of the Bench of Justices in a manner to bring before 
them clearly, forcibly and vividly, a sense of municipal 
obligation and municipal responsibility disregard of which 
would entail exclusion from it. And here it is that the 
English Corporation Act deserves to be followed in the 
large popular and responsible basis on which it has 
founded its system of Municipal Government. There 
never will be efficient Municipal administration in Bombay 
till there is a popular and responsible Bench of 
Justices elected at regular intervals by the rate-payers 
themselves, a consultative Town Council elected out of it, 
with a responsible executive officer at its head appointed 
by Government, and a controller of accounts appointed 
by the Bench to control the Commissioner. I am aware 
that most people scout this idea as chimerical and vision¬ 
ary, and even if desirable, impossible to get accepted 
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by Government. One gentleman at our last meeting 
tossed it over to the next generation—a generation of 
Nowrojee Furdoonjees—though, with remarkable logical 
ingenuity, he immediately after proceeded to meet that 
very idea half-way. However, I say that, if desirable, it 
is our duty to present it firmly before Government, and 
I venture to say that the time is now past when strong 
popular opinion on any subject can be successfully 
resisted by Government for any length of time. But, say 
people, it is dangerous and absurd to bestow an elective 
municipal franchise upon people incapable of appreciating 
or exercising it properly. It is said that there is a radical 
incapacity in Indians for representative institutions, 
municipal or political. A more untrue proposition was 
never put forward, or one more opposed to the opinion 
of people most qualified to speak on the subject. I will 
not detain the Bench by quoting authorities, but I can¬ 
not resist the temptation of reading a short opinion 
of a gentleman well-known to us all, Mr. Anstey. It 
was given at a meeting of the East India Association 
in London:— 

‘We are apt to forget in this country when we talk of 
preparing people in the East by education and all that 
sort of thing for Municipal government and Parliamen¬ 
tary government (if I may use such a term) that the 
East is the parent of Municipalities. Local self-govern¬ 
ment in the widest acceptation of the term is as old as 
the East itself. No matter what may be the religion of 
the people who inhabit what we call the East, there is 
not a portion of that country, there is not a portion of 
Asia from west to east, from north to south, which is not 
swarming with municipalities and not only so but like to 
our municipalities of old, they are all bound together as 
in a species of net-work so that you have ready-made to 
your hand the frame-work of a great system of represen¬ 
tation and all you have to do is to adopt what you have 
there and invite the municipalities to send you their 
delegates.’ 
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For these reasons I feel convinced that the time has 
now come when the municipality of a town like Bombay 
ought to be founded on a larger popular basis, and that 
in such a bold and decisive measure alone is its real 
salvation and efficiency. I cannot therefore consent to 
vote in favour of measures which, without doing any 
perceptible good, nay, most probably proving mischievous, 
would only postpone real reform. I have given, Mr. 
Chairman, at some length my reasons for the position 
1 have taken up, for as partisanship is supposed to be the 
order of the day, it may be misunderstood. 



SPEECH ON THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

[A great meeting in support of the Volunteer movement was held in 
the Toivn Hall, Bombay , on Saturday, the 30 th June, 1877 , under the 
presidency of his Excellency the Governor, On his Excellency asking if 
any gentleman ivished to address the meeting , Mr, Pherozeshah M, Mehta 
made the following speech ,] 

After the very graceful compliment paid to the peace- 
loving and loyal character of the inhabitants, I think I 
shall not be wrong if I express a feeling of surprise|at the 
character of the resolution which has now been laid before 
this public meeting of the people of Bombay. {Hear, hear,) 
I have not the slightest object in opposing the veryj 
excellent project which his Excellency and the gentlemen 
who have followed him have laid before this meeting for 
the formation of a Volunteer corps for the better preser¬ 
vation of the safety] of the town and island of Bombay. 
But, gentlemen, the proposition now laid before you is for 
forming a corps which shall consist of only one of the 
numerous classes /which compose the varied community 
of this city. The Volunteer corps which is proposed to 
be formed is to be solely and exclusively amongst the 
European inhabitants of Bombay. {Hear, hear and some 
‘-hisses*.) Now,|gentlemen, I do not wish to say one word as 
to the advisability of such a corps, and I don’t mean to say 
a single word as to the advisability \of raising a Volunteer 
corps from the native portions of the community -{hear, 
-hear), but I think that the native inhabitants of Bombay 
who have attended this meeting in such large numbers| 
may well complain at being called here simply to assist 
at an exclusive movement of this sort. 4 Hear, Jheari) 
If the European inhabitants of this town had convinced 
themselves of the necessity'and desirability of forming a 
Volunteer corps among themselves, it was certainly open 
to them to have called a meeting of their own people and 
to have taken such steps asjthey might think fit to carry 
out their project, but I must admit that it seems to me 
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extraordinary conduct on the part of the promoters of 
this meeting to|try to do this in the presence of all the 
inhabitants of the town. It seems to me, and though 
I say it with regret and diffidence I think l| should say it 
boldly, that the native inhabitants of this town, when a 
proposition of this sort is laid before a public meeting of 
the inhabitants, are called to attendj simply—if I may be 
allowed to say so—to assist at passing a vote of want of 
confidence in themselves (applause). A proposition of 
this kind to a public meetingjof the inhabitants of Bombay 
is simply asking the native classes to assist at their own 
execution. Now, there may or there may not be reasons 
for asking us to^exclude ourselves from this Volunteer 
corps—I do not propose to go into that question now; 
but I do think that, in fairness and gracefulness, we 
ought never to havejbeen called to attend a public meeting 
for the purpose of being asked not to allow ourselves to 
be included in a movement, the stirring nature and the 
very patrioticicharacter of which have been laid before us 
so forcibly by his Excellency and the proposer and the 
seconder of the resolution now before us. These gentle¬ 
men have stirred up^our patriotism, they have warmed 
our blood—<4ottd laughter: cries of “eh! oht” and 
considerable uproar for some seconds)—I repeat, gentle¬ 
men, that the stirring eloquent appeals of the gentlemen 
who have brought this proposition before us have roused 
our patriotism, and Ij think the native inhabitants have 
an equally good claim to be considered patriotic and 
loyal as any other section of the community of this town. 
(I say they have stirredjup our patriotism, 
and now they quietly ask us to sit still and watch the 
raising of a corps from which we are to be excluded. 
Your Excellency and the^ gentlemen present will allow 
me to say that I speak in no spirit of mere party obstruc¬ 
tiveness ; my object is simply to state that the inhabitants 
of this large town| publicly assembled ought not to be 
asked, even for very good and valid reasons, to assist at 
their own execution. It is in order to avoid anything of 
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this kind being! maintained in future action that I beg 
to propose this amendment—“That it is not advisable 
to resolve on the formation of a Volunteer corps composed 
exclusively of Europeans, in public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang made the following speech:—In seconding 
the amendment, I do not intend to address the meeting at any length. All 
I wish to say is that if there are any native inhabitants of the town and 
island of Bombay who are desirous of joining this movement, no reason 
has been shown by the proposer or the seconder of this resolution why they 
should be excluded. 1 certainly expected, on seeing such a large number 
of natives present at this meeting and especially after the compliment 
which has been paid by his Excellency to the loyal and peace-loving 
character of the inhabitants, that some reason would have been assigned 
why the resolution proposes to exclude natives from the corps. I do not 
know that there are many natives who would wish to join (hear, hear and 
laughter), but probably some would, and I think the resolution should be 
worded so that there would be no such exclusion, and so that, if there are 
any natives who wish to join, they may be at liberty to do so. (Applause.) 

The Governor, Sir Raymond West and others having given assurances 
that it was intended to call a meeting only of the European inhabitants 
of Bombay, and that the word “ European” was inadvertently omitted 
from the notice calling the meeting, the amendment was withdrawn. 




LEADERSHIP OF THE PARSEES. 

[Mr, Pheyozeshah M. Mehta addressed the following letter to the 11 Times 
of India ” on the above subject. It was printed in that paper on the 23 rd 
July , 1877 .] 

Sir,—For several days your paper has teemed with letters 
on the subject of the public recognition of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy as the head or leader of the Parsee communi¬ 
ty. If the loud assertions contained in those letters 
could be relied upon, there is a strong and extensive 
opposition, especially among the educated young men of 
the community, against the movement. I have no con¬ 
temptible opportunities of observing the feeling of the 
community on this subject, and I am inclined to think 
that the opposition is more vehement and vociferous 
than general or widespread. Still it is not undesirable 
to jot down shortly and temperately, the reasons which 
have induced men like myself to join in heartily support¬ 
ing and promoting this movement. In the first place, 
let us endeavour to realize clearly what it is that it is 
proposed to do. It seems to me that advantage has been 
skilfully taken of the vagueness with which the object 
and the extent of the movement have been proclaimed, 
to enlist on the side of the opposition our young men by 
working on some of abstractedly the finest impulses 
which their classical education has instilled into them. 
It is distantly insinuated that the object is something 
like that of appointing a king or a tyrant, a political ruler, 
a military chief, ora social censor, and immediately hands 
are lifted in astonished horror, that in these civilized times 
the idea should even be entertained for a moment of 
electing an inexperienced and untried youth for such a 
purpose. If this be indeed so, if Sir Jamsetjee by being 
nominated the head of the Parsee community is supposed 
to have sometimes to lay down laws and regulations for 
them, now to sit to administer justice, then again to lead 
forth the serried ranks of Parsee heroes determined to 
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to battle for any good cause whatever, then indeed there 
is not a word to be said in defence of the monstrous 
absurdity of the movement. But nobody has ever 
dreamed of proposing anything of the sort. The whole 
mischief is owing to the use of the unlucky word “ leader. ” 
George Eliot says somewhere:—‘O, Aristotle! if you 
had had the advantage of being the freshest modern 
instead of the greatest ancient, would you not have 
mingled your praise of metaphorical speech as a sign of 
high intelligence, with a lamentation that intelligence so 
rarely shows itself in speech without metaphor,—that we 
can so seldom declare w r hat a thing is, except by saying 
that it is something else?’ One cannot help regretting 
that a word w r as ever used in reference to this movement, 
the associations connected with which are peculiarly apt 
to carry away the young enthusiastic mind. When it is 
proposed to recognize Sir Jamsetjee as the head or leader 
of the community, all that is intended is to nominate him 
as a sort of life-chairman of its public meetings and its 
representative in its collective capacity for the purposes 
of communication and intercourse with other bodies or 
communities. It is not sought to endow him with any 
powers that can in the least degree interfere with the 
freedom and independence of the community. It is 
almost superfluous to add that it is not sought to confer 
any civil or criminal powers in connection with the 
headship. Those among the opponents of the movement, 
whose merits qualify them to lead as political rulers, 
military chiefs, or religious prophets may rest assured 
that their w r orth and their abilities will bring them to the 
front in the hour of need. But the qualifications required 
for a mere headship as I have described above are not 
of the same transcendant character. What is wanted 
for such a purpose is chiefly a name of prestige, a position 
of social precedence and social honours, the bearing and 
disposition of a gentleman. Now I entertain high respect 
for many of the leading members of the community. But 
at the same time, I venture to say that in no member of 
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it are these qualifications more eminently united than in 
the head of the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy family. But then 
it may be asked, where is the necessity for such a recog¬ 
nition of a head and a public recognition too, when we 
have been able to pull on so long without one? The 
answer is this. If the Parsees can manage to merge in 
the general mass of the Queen’s Indian subjects, then 
there is no such necessity. But whatever may be the 
future destiny of the Parsees, such a thing is not possible 
in the present. On the contrary, Parsees, as at present 
constituted, are distinguished as inferior only to the Jews 
in the tenacity with which they cling to an exclusive 
nationality. Then if the community is anxious to 
preserve its cohesion for common action and for collective 
representation as it cannot act en masse it must havesome 
body to call it together for the one and represent it for 
the other. In older times, the Punchayat fulfilled these 
functions. But that old body degenerated and became 
extinct. The people who are now called in common 
parlance members of the Punchayat, are merely trustees 
of certain funds and are elected only among themselves 
under the provisions of their trust deeds. The place of 
the old Punchayat was more or less filled by the first 
two Sir Jamsetjees by the tacit force of their own works 
and their English title. But even they were not entirely 
able to suppress the feuds of jealousies and rivalries. 
This became most manifest at the time of the recent 
local riots, and those alone who had something to do 
with the Parsee movement of those days know what delay 
and vexation were entailed in consequence. But the 
necessity for a public recognition was never greater than 
now. While it is impossible to pass over the claims of 
the Jamsetjee family to the foremost position in the 
community with their native prestige and their English 
title, the youth of the present Sir Jamsetjee is likely to lead 
to a scramble for the honour of representing the commu¬ 
nity in which he is totally disqualified from joining by 
his modest and retiring disposition as well as by a sense 
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of the dignity which he is now bound to maintain as the 
head of his family. The result would not be a very 
edifying one. None of the likely claimants has any 
chance of securing the prize for himself while he might 
succeed in keeping Sir Jamsetjee in the back ground. The 
community in the meantime would remain in a state of 
disorder and confusion for its corporate purposes. The 
sole aim and end of the promoters of the present move¬ 
ment is to prevent such a consummation by adopting the 
only remedy available in time. It is the intelligence of 
the educated young men even more than that of the 
other members of the community that should now come 
forward to give warm and hearty support to a project of 
such foresight, instead of allowing itself to be led away 
by false analogies and vague denunciations. It is only 
by helping to create some organization of this sort that 
they can hope to introduce many desirable changes and 
reforms in the community. It may be that even then 
they may partially or totally fail, but without some such 
organization it is almost hopeless to think of them. 


July 21st , 
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THE ADMISSION OF NATIVES INTO THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

[A public tnecting of the native inhabitants of Bombay zvas held on Satur¬ 
day , 15th December , 1877, under the auspices of the Bombay Association 
at the Framji Cowasji Institute for the purpose of adopting a Memorial to 
the British Parliament in regard to the new Rules of Admission of natives 
into the Indian Civil Service. Sir Manga Id as Nathubhoy , Kt., presided .] 

Air. Pherozeshah M. Mehta in seconding the resolu¬ 
tion,' 1 ' said:—The task of seconding the resolution has 
been entrusted to my hands, and I have undertaken it 
most readily because, I feel persuaded that the time has 
now arrived when from all parts of India, we should send 
forth an united and energetic appeal before the people of 
England in Parliament assembled, protesting against the 
injustice and inexpediency of the policy which is being 
pursued with regard to the question of the admission of 
natives into the Civil Service of their country. I earnestly 
believe, that we should be wanting in our duty to both 
the countries with which we are connected-—the country 
which gave us birth and the country which governs us, if 
we allowed this policy to be firmly established without 
strenuously lifting our voice against it. For the question 
involved in the resolution before you is fraught with far 
deeper issues and far larger considerations than appear 
on the surface. It is not a mere technical question of 
the limit of age causing certain minor difficulties and 
inconveniences. Considered in connexion with the mea¬ 
sures which have preceded it, this reduction of the limit 
of age from 21 to 19 strikes a crowning blow at the fair 
and regular admission of natives to the Civil Service. 
And it is our right as much as it is our duty to protest 

* Resolution :—That this meeting views with regret the change which 
has recently been introduced by the Rt. Hon’bie the Secretary of State 
for India in the rules regulating the admission to the open competitive 
examination for the Civil Service of India; because it is calculated to 
impair the efficiency of the service and to mar the prospects of Indian 
candidates, 
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the mischief and danger of such a policy. It is 
a policy which is at once in contravention of solemn 
pledges and binding compacts entered into after an 
eventful experience, after careful inquiry and after 
mature and deliberate consideration as- to what was best 
for the true interest of both countries. So far back as the 
year 1833, on the occasion of those periodical renewals 
of leases to the East India Company for the government 
of India, the British Parliament declared with no uncer¬ 
tain voice the principle which they were prepared to 
follow with regard to this question. By the 87th Section 
of the Act which was passed on that occasion, it was 
enacted 1 I hat no native of the said territories, nor 
any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein 
shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Company.’ 
Now-a-days we are not unaccustomed to hear the princi¬ 
ple enacted in this clause ridiculed by a certain class of 
Anglo-Indians as the hysterical outcome of maudlin 
sentimentality or weak philanthropy. But, gentlemen, 
this noble principle was not embodied in an Act of 
Parliament by a representative body which has been 
remarkable for the practical good sense and sobriety of 
its measures over every other thing, from any such 
impulses of weakness. In these days it is well to recall 
that the British Parliament gave its adhesion to this 
principle because it was convinced that it was as essential 
for the safety and advantage of its own rule as it was 
just and generous towards the people of India. It fortu¬ 
nately fell to the lot of one of the greatest men England 
has ever produced, one who was no less remarkable for 
the practical soundness as for the enlightened large¬ 
mindedness of his views, to give utterance to the reasons 
upon which this conviction was founded. The class of 
people of whom I have spoken would fain make us 
lorget, as they would fain forget it themselves, that there 
were any solid reasons upon which this conviction was 
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based. But let us tell them that they are much mistaken 
if they think that we shall ever cease to cherish the 
utterances in which these reasons were recorded as 
heirlooms of inestimable value. Gentlemen, you remem¬ 
ber that portion of Lord Macaulay’s speech in the 
Government of India Bill of 1833, of which he had 
the conduct, in which he refers to the question. The 
same principle was acknowledged still more solemnly and 
emphatically in 1858. That pledge was given after a 
stormy experience of trouble and anxiety. Here again 
it is well to remember that noble and generous as was the 
pledge, it was not simply a voluntary pledge, it was also 
a binding compact; peace, obedience, order and loyalty 
were demanded from the peoples of India, and in return 
were these promises made of equality and fair play. At 
the same time with these pledges, the Acts of 1853 and 
1858 threw open the Civil Service to admission by com¬ 
petitive examination, and natives were declared eligible 
just as much as English candidates. I have dwelt on 
these points more at length because I want to show that 
they concluded finally three things,—the binding character 
of the pledges; 2, the free and equal eligibility of natives 
for the Civil Service; and 3, that they were entitled to be 
examined by the same tests as English candidates. Now¬ 
adays we hear a good deal from those who want to get 
out from these solemn pledges as to the inferiority of 
native morale and the consequent necessity of special 
tests for examining it. But the point is res judicata as 
we say in legal phraseology. And look at the inconsis¬ 
tency of the argument. An Indian candidate, if he is 
examined in a room in London can be tested by the same 
examination as English candidates; let him sit in the 
Town Hall of Bombay and special tests are required. 
Now, gentlemen, see how these pledges have been fulfilled. 
From 1833 to 1853 not a single native was appointed to 
the Civil Service. From 1858 to 1863 not a single native 
was able to obtain admission to it. And from that time 
to this, nine candidates only have been able to compete 
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successfully for it. Attention was drawn to this state of 
things and considerable agitation took place in regard to 
it in the years 1868-70. And successive Secretaries of State 
for India, the Duke of Argyll, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, were all convinced that it was 
owing to the special obstruction in the way of natives in 
having to go all the way to England to compete in a 
foreign language at great expense and risk, and with but 
a chance of success. All the English authorities were 
honestly anxious to devise remedies to remove these 
obstructions, but unfortunately reference was made to 
the Indian authorities and from that moment all our 
hopes were doomed. I have the highest opinion of the 
Indian Civil Service. Competition has secured for us 
one of the best Services in the world ; but it was not fair 
to the Civil Service to ask them to devise measures for 
the purpose of enabling natives to poach on their ancient 
preserves. The result was what might have been expect¬ 
ed. They recommended a measure which was embodied 
in clause 6 of the East India Laws and Regulations of 
1870. The whole native press protested against it at 
the time, and I had myself the honour of reading a paper in 
this very hall on the subject*' and resolutions were sent up 
for presentation to the Secretary of State for India. 
How have our fears been justified in an experience of 
seven years ? We said the clause would not be worked at 
all; and that if worked, favouritism and jobbery would be 
the only outcome. Seven fair years have elapsed and 
throughout the length and breadth of India from her 
population of millions, one native has been appointed to 
a post in the Civil Service. Let us look at the character 
of the appointment. I wish to speak sincerely with all 
respect of the gentleman who has been so appointed. 
But it is well sometimes to speak what everybody thinks 
and feels, and this appointment, the first of the kind, in 
which great judgment and care would be naturally 
employed, shows that our fears about the way in which 
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the patronage will be exercised are not unfounded. If 
merit and ability were the tests, we all know who ought 
to have been appointed-—a man of extraordinary abilities, 
of great modesty of character, but withal unfortunately 
of fearless independence and fixity of aim and purpose. 
But still when this clause was passed, we had this single 
ray of consolation that the old road to entrance in the 
Civil Service, though beset with special difficulties and 
obstructions, was open to us in free fight. But as I have 
said, a crowning blow has been struck even at this last 
hope and the reduction of age from 21 to 19 takes away 
all chance from Indian candidates of ever being success¬ 
fully able to compete with English candidates in England. 
The only statesmanlike policy worthy of a great nation is 
that suggested in the memorial, viz. setting aside a number 
of appointments for competition in India. We need have no 
fears* This loyal and constitutional agitation will in 
time surely bear fruit. And we can rest assured, when 
convinced of the justice and the wisdom of this proposal, 
as convinced they will be sooner or later, our appeal will not 
be lost on the great English people who have been so 
just, so good and so generous to us. 



CENSORSHIP OF THE VERNACULAR PRESS. 

[Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta addressed the following letter toMie “ Times 
of India, ” on the Vernacular Press Act , on the 19th of March 1878.] 

Sir, —Fully recognizing the almost hopeless nature 
of the task, it is still impossible to sit quiet and not join 
in leading even a forlorn hope to save the imperial) 
autocrats of the Government of India from the huge and 
frightful blunder which they are committing in passing 
the Act for muzzling the Native Press. Never perhaps 
since the advent) of the British Power in India has a 
measure been brought forward which has caused such 
painful surprise and mortification to its truest and most 
sincere well-wishers and friends.^ Of all the forebodings 
which were entertained by those who dreaded that the 
assumption of the title of Empress denoted at the same 
time the abandonment of that policy so||eloquently 
depicted by Macaulay as “ the policy of true wisdom, 
of national prosperity and of national honour, ” for the 
narrow-minded policy of autocratic imperialism, none 
seemed less likely to] be realized than that Englishmen, 
born and nurtured in one of the most glorious political 
^Anciples which their forefathers had discovered after 
a varied experience and proclaimed after a hard^struggle 
and severe teibulation—the principle that the liberty 
of unlicensed printing* was more potent for exterminat¬ 
ing ignorant and malicious sedition and slander than the 
repression of it—should have jsuwcumbed to 
able sophisms which hold up the inevitable stages of 
blundering and groping in the dark through which 
all progress must pass as the only real truth ofj|t. 
Nothing seemed more unlikely than that the poet-viceroy, 
to whom this principle, dear as “ an inherited instinct” 
and sacred as “ a national birth-right,” ought to be 
as jelear as daylight, should avow himself to be confused 
and led away from the steadfast perception of the firm 
basis underlying it, alike applicable to peoples with whom 
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such principles havejbeen familiar watchwords for centu¬ 
ries and to peoples who are just struggling into political 
life and existence ; that even he should so entirely 
forget that it was because the censorship! of the press 
propagated and multiplied the evils which it was invented 
to put down, that it was condemned and abolished, 
that it was for the suppression of that veryH unbridled 
and extravagant license which has inspired such dread 
and hurry that the liberty of unlicensed printing was 
declared most essential. It is really a most melancholy 
spectacle to observej a statesman of such generous 
promise dealing in his deluded weakness a most cruel 
and most fatal blow to one of the noblest experiments 
that history has ever unfolded—thatjof initiating oriental 
nations into systematic political life and existence. For, 
that the unfailing results of this measure will be to crush 
down the nascent political growth which was hitherto] 
fostered in this country by the far-sighted statesmen 
to whom we owe the consolidation of British rule into 
the mighty Empire it now is, there can be no doubtj! 
Let not the promoters of this measure deceive them¬ 
selves into imagining that it will not affect honest 
criticism of the Government and its officers, that it will 
only put aj restraint upon seditious and libellous and 
malicious instigation and comment. I do not forget that 
this is all that the Government intends ■and proposes 
to do. It would be difficultj not to 'ne struck with the 
earnest assertions of the Fvon’ble Mr. Ashley Eden, 
that criticism be courted, criticism fair and temperate. 
Though persons uncharitably inclined might insinuate 
that thisjis nothing more than what Sir Fretful Plagiary 
was himself always protesting with his utter intolerance 
of all criticism, deserved or undeserved, still it may 
be admitted that there is nojjreason to suspect insincerity 
or dishonesty in these professions. But that in process 
of time it must degenerate into an instrument for gener¬ 
ating ‘ flattery and fustian, ’ all the teachings ofj history 
warrant us in regarding as inevitable. It is at all times 
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cult to draw the line between severe, though just, 
criticism of Government and its measures, and the 
licentiousj abuse of them, bordering on the preaching of 
sedition and the propagation of disaffection. But when 
the judges of the distinction are to be the very men 
who are thejobjects of the criticism, they must be more 
than human if in course of time and by gradual stages 
all hostile criticism is not brought within the pale of the\| 
proscription. And while base adulation would on the 
one hand be lavished by servile time-servers, wild rant 
and unbridled scurrility would on the other, be spouted 
by unprincipled dernagoguesjwho would spring into noto¬ 
riety and power as the apostles and martyrs of the 
oppressed masses. This is no idle and baseless specula¬ 
tion ; historical experience has once and again verified! 
this phenomenon. Milton tells us how in his time 
there flourished, ‘ not once or oftener, but weekly, that 
continued court-libel against the Parliament and city, 
printed as the wet \ sheets can witness, and dispersed 
amongst us for all that licensing can do/ Macaulay 
has still more accurately and minutely described the same 
results in later times in his historyjjof the Revolution 
of 1688. ‘No person’, he says, Svho has studied with 
attention the political controversies of that time can 
have failed to perceive that the libels on William’sjper- 
son and Government were decidedly less coarse and 
rancorous during the latter half of his reign, than during 
the earlier half, and the reason evidently is, that the 
press, which hadjbeen fettered during the earlier half of 
his reign, was free during the latter half. While the 
censorship existed, no tract blaming, even in the most 
decorous and temperate language, | the conduct of any 
public department, was likely to be printed with the 
approbation of the licenser. In general, therefore, the 
respectable and moderate opponents of the Court, not 
beingjjable to publish in the manner prescribed by the 
law, and not thinking it right or safe to publish in a 
manner prohibited by law, held their peace and left \ the 
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business of criticising the administration to two classes of 
men—fanatical nonjurors who sincerely thought that the 
Prince of Orange was entitled to as little charity or 
courtesy asjthe Prince of Darkness; and Grub Street 
hacks, coarse-minded, bad-hearted and foul-mouthed. 
The emancipation of the press produced a great and 
salutary change. The best and thejwisest men in the 
ranks of the Opposition now assumed an office which 
had hitherto been abandoned to the unprincipled or 
hot-headed. Even the compositions of the lower and j 
fiercer class of malcontents became somewhat less brutal 
and less ribald than in the days of the licensers. In 
truth, the censorship had scarcely put any restraint on 
licentiousness or! profaneness.’ The experience of Italy, 
France, and Germany tells the same tale and teaches 
the same lessons. All the Papal interdicts with its famous 
Index Expurgatorius succeeded sometimes in proscribing^ 
books of merit, but were powerless to stem the torrent 
of the most uncompromising abuse and the most virulent 
hostility. In France, just before the Revolution, the 
restrictive i measures were carried so far that in 1764, 
L’Anerdy published a decree ‘by which every man was 
forbidden to print or cause to be printed anything what¬ 
ever upon administrative affairs or Government regula¬ 
tions in general, under penalty of a breach of the police 
laws, by which a man was liable to be punished without 
defence, and not as was the case, before the law courts, 
where he might defend himself, and could only be judged 
according to law’; and in 1767 he issued another decree 
which made it a capital offence ‘to write a book likely 
to excite the public mind’. The result was a flood of 
the most revolutionary literature such as has never been 
surpassed in malignant rancour or vile detraction. It is 
worthy of notice that all these repressive measures 
were justified on the plea of the supreme law of the 
safety of the state, and particularly in the English in¬ 
stances, of the safety of Governments which have been 
the salvation of the country, and during the most critical 
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iods of their establishments. So that, these instances 
do not fail of application to Indian circumstances for 
want of proper analogy. The lesson they inculcate is of 
universal application, viz., that repression only aggra¬ 
vates the mischief it is intended to obviate, and strangles 
what it fondly hopes to sift out and preserve. If the 
Native Vernacular Press is licentious and scurrilous, the 
system of licensing will but aggravate and intensify its 
mischievous tendency, and annihilate nothing but honest 
and useful criticism. Such a consummation would take 
place more quickly in India than elsewhere, just because 
the press is here only beginning to rear its head and is 
only in its infancy. Moderate and respectable men, their 
functions not yet hardened into habits, would retire 
from the field without hardly a struggle. Violent and 
unprincipled agitators would thrive on the persecution 
which would furnish the very nourishment necessary for 
their existence. And while thus the sound and healthy 
political growth of the people would be indefinitely 
retarded, the Government would be deprived of all 
trustworthy sources of keeping itself well informed of 
the real inner feelings and thoughts of the people towards 
it. Deprived of free and sincere criticism, it would 
hardly know how to steer its way through servile adulation 
or scurrilous abuse. With all its generous intention 
and its sincere benevolence, it would one day awaken, 
only too late, to discover its energies misapplied, its 
benevolence misdirected and its intentions frustrated. 
To this would be added another danger of a more serious 
kind. If there be disloyalty and. disaffection among the 
people to the British rule, the gagging of the press w ill 
be simply tantamount to pressing down a lid on the 
seething cauldron. For it must be remembered, that 
the measure is and can only be directed towards the 
promulgation of the perilous stuff, not towards the 
extermination of its very existence. In that case it 
would go on boiling and bubbling and generating more 
and more under the cover clapped on it, unnoticed and 
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unknown, till in a careless, unguarded, or preoccupied 
moment, the pressure may be relaxed, and all the pent- 
up forces may burst through, causing infinite mischief 
till its fury was spent or put down. Let us implore the 
Government of India, while there is still time, to retrieve 
a blunder and retract a policy fraught with such disas¬ 
trous issues for the honor and success of British rule, 
as well as for the welfare and the highest interests of 
the people entrusted to its care. Let us impress upon 
those members of the Council who were so vehemently 
acrimonious in their denunciation of the licentiousness 
of the Vernacular Press, almost to the verge of betraying 
the least little soupcon of personal feeling, that we are 
not pleading, in the noble words of one of the greatest 
of Englishmen, ‘ for the introduction of licence, but 
we only oppose licensing.’ Sir John Strachey has even 
been at the pains of ransacking the dusty archives of 
legal lore to point out that even in England the law 
does not tolerate license. That is perfectly true; but 
at the same time, the English precedent teaches that 
repression is futile, and punishment is adequate to meet 
the evil. But it is asserted that the present law, or 
even an amended law, ‘ would not adequately and 
properly meet the requirements of the case.’ This is 
simply a speculative assertion; even the law as it exists 
has never been tried and found wanting. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that there was ample 
justification for the indignant assertions about the sedi¬ 
tious and scurrilous character of the vernacular press. 
It was natural to cast an anxious glance at the now 
famous 150 extracts. When the Viceroy went so far as 
even to invoke the supreme law of the safety of the state, 
it was natural to expect that there was an immense mass 
of matter of the most perilous and inflammable character. 

I confess I took them up with trepidation. I put 
them down in bewildered surprise. There were a few 
selections of a somewhat gross character; but surely a 
vernacular press, spreading over the four quarters of 
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a vast continent, should have produced more plentiful and 
stronger indications before it could deserve a wholesale 
imputation of treason and disloyalty. To any one capable 
of understanding and entering into their spirit, it was 
perfectly clear that there was in them no disloyal 
hostility to British rule. It is only Englishmen who 
could misconstrue them in their unimaginative and 
unsympathetic social isolation from the humanity around 
them. It has been often reiterated how little Englishmen 
know of the real life of the natives, how little they are 
able to realize fully. Some English officers possess a 
vast store-house of Indian facts, e.g. the present Governor 
of Bombay. But this knowledge is like a Chinese 
portrait ; every hard, little detail of shape, figure and 
dress is there; but the soul is wanting. So it is with 
the knowledge of Englishmen of real Indian life. Another 
cause has also operated to mislead the advocates of the 
measure in its estimate of the disloyal tone of the native 
press. The extracts are translations and summaries in 
English of things written in the Vernaculars. A great 
deal of the disloyalty and disaffection has been imported 
by this transformation. Incoherent and rabid tirades of 
the flimsiest character have become stiffened, by the 
process of substituting an English word of various and 
definite connotations lor a vague, almost unmeaning 
phrase in the vernacular, into pointed and startlingly 
definite declamations. To a native, reading them with 
his natural knowledge of native modes of thought and 
expression, these extracts convey no treasonable, disloyal, 
or even extravagantly scurrilous notions. It is true, 
there are angry recriminations, exaggerated generaliza¬ 
tions, pompous historical allusions, petulant expressions 
Of offended vanity or disappointed hopes; there is even 
a personal attack on the understanding of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in the worst possible taste , but of 
real disaffection or disloyalty there is absolutely nothing, 
or at least so little that it would be ridiculous to regard 
it as justifying an extreme measure. And it must not be 



forgotten that nations are not trained and educated in a 
day; they do not acquire moderation and intelligence 
without a large and eventful practice. The laws of human 
progress teach us that the native press must passthrough 
these stages of blunders and excesses before it can 
arrive at the discretion of man's estate. To destroy it 
for this reason is to cut down the growing tree because 
it first puts forth fruit which is raw and bitter. Such 
conduct betrays only short-sighted impatience. The 
policy of wisdom tends it, on the contrary, carefully and 
gently, till the fruit has time to ripen. It must be boldly 
said that the gagging measure of the Government of 
India denotes the impatience and adopts the policy of 
short-sightedness. 

jLord Lytton and his Councillors have, a little too 
grandiloquently, justified this measure by their firm deter¬ 
mination of doing their duty to the magnificent edifice 
reared by English enterprise and enlightenment. It is 
in the name of the same duty that I think that each and 
every educated native from every corner of India should 
come forward on this occasion to point out with might 
and main the disastrous blunder into which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are falling, and to pray it to retrace its 
rash steps while there is yet time. It is a duty cast 
upon them by their very education, which is a trust they 
hold for the benefit of all their fellow-subjects; it is a 
duty cast upon them by their gratitude for the donors 
who have so generously bestowed it upon them. 


March 19, 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



SIR RICHARD TEMPLE AS GOVERNOR OF 
BOMBAY. 

[The following Utter was addressed by Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta to 
the “Bombay Gazette ” to protest against the movement in honour of Sir 
Richard Temple, on March 14, 1880.] 

Sir,—I think it is necessary to enter a strong protest 
against the bold attempt that has been made to represent 
the address voted to Sir Richard Temple as having 
emanated from ‘ the citizens of Bombay ’ instead of 
simply from his admirers. The requisition to the Sheriff 
only asked him to call a meeting of ‘ the European and 
native inhabitants of Bombay desirous of publicly express¬ 
ing their respectful and grateful recognition of the 
administration ’ of Sir Richard Temple; the address 
passed at the meeting called in compliance with this 
requisition presumes to speak generally in the name of 
the citizens of Bombay. If the intention of the promo¬ 
ters of the meeting was really to convene a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay, it was their duty 
to have taken care, as it certainly would have been most 
easy, to express themselves without ambiguity. I venture 
to say that if any such intention had been openly express¬ 
ed, the proposal to erect a statue to Sir Richard Temple 
would have encountered very strong opposition. 

I know that many gentlemen attended the meeting 
with that object who were dissuaded from expressing 
their views, by the representation that the meeting was 
meant to be only of those who concurred in their common 
admiration of Sir Richard Temple’s services. It would 
be hardly worth while to expose the true character of the 
address voted to Sir Richard Temple, if it would have gone 
the way of most farewell addresses to departing gover¬ 
nors and were destined to be interred in the calm obli¬ 
vion in to which they generally retire after leaving India. 
But those who know anything of electioneering tactics 
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in England on the eve of a general election, know well 
that this address, in the name of the public citizens of 
Bombay, will figure prominently in every Conservative 
paper in East Worcestershire and will be placarded in 
large type throughout its length and breadth. The 
electors of East Worcestershire need never know that it 
proceeded only from the admirers of their candidate, 
such as a man in his position could always command in 
India, and that it is only by clever manipulation that it 
is transformed into a public address. If there was any 
reason to suppose that this manipulation was consciously 
performed, the first city in India would be fairly entitled 
to claim the credit of having initiated, for the first time 
in the history of British rule, an active participation in 
the warfare of an English general election by successfully 
carrying out a device such as would gladden the heart of 
the sharpest electioneering agent in England. Under 
its shelter Sir Richard Temple can now pose before the 
East Worcestershire electors as a candidate whose 
Conservative opinions on the many important questions 
of Indian policy on which the two parties have now 
joined issue, are stamped with the approval of the unani¬ 
mous public opinion of the foremost presidency in India, 
and cover with confusion the pretensions of the Liberal 
candidates to speak and fight on behalf of its voiceless 
population. I am afraid that a very large majority of 
the native gentlemen who attended the meeting to give 
vent to their admiration of Sir Richard Temple’s great 
services never contemplated the prospect of their admira¬ 
tion being turned to such good account. Otherwise, 
with all their lack of public spirit and independence, I do 
firmly believe that they would have hesitated before 
placing in the hands of a candidate who has now openly 
pledged himself to support an Indian policy against which 
they have so often pronounced themselves, a weapon 
which he can use with such pernicious effect against^those 
great statesmen who have been fighting their battle so 
nobly and so valiantly in and out of Parliament,—such 
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men as Bright, Gladstone, and Fawcett, whose names 
are cherished with affection and veneration by all thinking 
and intelligent natives. God knows we do little enough, 
or rather absolutely nothing, in the way of active co¬ 
operation with the efforts of these great defenders of 
Indian interests. But nothing could exceed our humilia¬ 
tion if we lent ourselves in utter ignorance, in apathetic 
indifference, in blind adulation, to thwart their generous 
exertions on our behalf. That such a stigma should not 
attach against us, it is desirable to proclaim widely and 
loudly that the address to Sir Richard Temple does not 
represent the unanimous or independent public opinion 
of this Presidency. I am in a position to know that a 
large proportion of the native public holds very different 
views of the title of Sir Richard Temple to a statue, and 
I trust that they will come forward in such ways as may 
be open to them to give expression to their views, so that 
though it is a far cry to East Worcestershire, some echo 
may even penetrate those distant lands. 

That the meeting which voted the address was not a 
very representative or spontaneous or crowded gathering 
it will not be very easy to dispute. 

A departing Governor, leaving with the prospect of 
high promotion, can always gather round him men who 
have reason to be grateful to him, or who are connected 
with him by personal or official ties, and men who will 
follow because others have gone before them. Leaving 
these alone, the meeting was singularly thinly attended. 

The Mahomedan community, in spite of the sop thrown 
out to them only the day before, was represented by 
certainly not more than three or four members, while 
the gentleman whom we have generally seen leading them 
with spirit and independence was conspicuous by his 
absence The Hindoo community was not much better 
t epresented, and it is worthy of note that the only one of 
them who took part in the day’s proceedings was a 
gentleman unknown to fame in that way. The Parsees 
were certainly in stronger numbers: but they openly 
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avow that they are grateful to Sir Richard for the sweet 
words he has showered upon them. Even their numbers, 
however, were eked out by some very diminutive speci¬ 
mens of Bombay citizens, and it would not be without 
interest to ascertain if any of the Parsee schools had not 
a half holiday on the day of the meeting. 

But the numbers that attended the meeting would not 
be very material, if the title of Sir Richard Temple to 
the grateful recognition of the people over whom he 
ruled, stood on a solid foundation. That he possesses 
many high and estimable personal qualities, nobody, I 
think, will be disposed to deny. That he possesses 
administrative talents of no mean order will be readily 
admitted by all. His untiring energy, his single-hearted 
devotion to work, physical and mental, his astonishing 
versatility, his amiable private character, are worthy of 
all respect. But unless we can find that these qualities 
and talents were devoted to noble and statesmanlike 
aims and were productive of good and useful worn, we 
cannot recognise his right to rank with those great 
statesmen whose names are landmarks of Indian progress, 
and whose memories are gratefully perpetuated in. marble 
and bronze. Do we then find any great act of statesman¬ 
ship distinguishing Sir Richard Temple’s administration 
of this Presidency? No better man could have been 
found than Sir Michael Westropp, who presided at the 
meeting, to lay his finger with unerring precision on any 
such act, if there was one. One might also imagine that 
the Chief Justice was quietly indulging in that keen and 
polished irony for which he is so famous, when he singled 
out Sir Richard’s exertions to push on the native con¬ 
tingent to Malta, and his two expeditions to hurry on 
the^construction of the Kandahar line as giving him high 
rank among the foremost Indian statesmen, and deserv¬ 
ing to be commemorated by the erection of a statue. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mowat, who has been earning for 
himself the reputation of an orator, and who moved the 
principal resolution, had absolutely nothing to say. It 
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was painful to observe the way in which he floundered 
among rhetorical platitudes and at length took refuge in 
discreet brevity ?p t d poetry. Mr- Latham spoke of Sir 
Richard s setpyices the cause of University education, 
6\lt 1 an l sure nobody would be so ready as himself to 
aa (nov v]edge on reflection that he was carried away by 
the impulse of the moment when he eulogized Sir Richard 
Temple as a second founder of the University. That 
Sir Richard Temple took great interest in the advance¬ 
ment of scientific education must be warmly recognised; 
but it must not be forgotten that he set about it in a 
way that was fraught with danger to the independent 
growth and development of the University. In a public 
lecture which years ago Sir Alexander Grant delivered in 
Oxford, he earnestly warned Sir Bartle Frere never to 
confound the Chancellor with the Governor. Sir Richard 
Temple never forgot that he was Governor when he 
presided as Chancellor. While grateful for the interest 
he took, Sir Richard’s departure releases all true friends 
of the University from the anxiety that the very warmth 
of his interest occasioned— viz., that he might transform 
it into a department of Government. Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji, who followed Mr. Latham, went into ecstasies, 
because Sir R. Temple promised him the assistance of 
Government to found a Mahomedan school. Turning 
from the speeches to the Address where, if anywhere, we 
might expect to find his titles to glory set forth clearly if 
succinctly, our astonishment at the courage of its promo¬ 
ters is only destined to increase. A more wonderful 
document it has never been my fortune to come across. 
Concocted to bless, it only curses him beyond redemption. 
First and foremost it mentions Sir Richard’s services in 
alleviating the severity of the Deccan famine. Surely 
the framer of this paragraph must have been an uncon¬ 
scious disciple of the bold Danton with his famous 
battle-cry of Vaudace , tonjours Vaudace. How did he 
chase away, when he penned those lines, the gaunt and 
hungry spectres that must have thronged round .him of 
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the victims of the inhuman experiment of the one pound 
ration ? How did he silence the clamours of the starving 
ryots from whom the full assessme.nrrears and all— 
was mercilessly wrung out ? The audacity of address 
reaches, however, its culminating point when, j^petendi/jg 
to enumerate the important works urged to comp^ e ^5n, 
during the last few years, it cleverly conveys to the minds 
of the East Worcestershire electors the idea that their 
candidate had something considerable to do with them, 
and deserved nearly the greater portion of the credit 
attaching in respect of them, by assuring them with the 
most innocent earnestness that he was present when 
they were opened ! The framers of the address must have 
been hard pressed indeed, for material, when they were 
reduced to eulogize Sir Richard because he opened the 
Prince’s Dock, the University Tower and Library, and 
the Tutsi Water-works when not a tittle of the credit in 
respect of them can in the remotest degree be claimed 
for him. Nor does he deserve any acknowledgment for 
fostering free municipal government in this city, for the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation came into existence long 
before his time and has preserved its independence in 
spite of his attempts at dictation. After mentioning his 
services to the cause of education to which we have 
already referred, and relating the stones of the inevitable 
Malta and Kandahar raids, the Address abruptly comes 
to an end. All the energy and enthusiasm of his admi rers 
are, we thus find, quite impotent to point to one single 
act of high statesmanship which can be fitly commemo¬ 
rated by the erection of a statue. But while the reasons 
for doing him such honour utterly fail, we have, on the 
other hand, a heavy bill of indictment against him for 
high crimes and misdemeanours committed by him during 
the short period that he ruled over this Presidency. 
Never had an Indian statesman more brilliant opportu¬ 
nities for distinguishing himself in the ranks of those 
illustrious msn who firmly and fearlessly trod in That 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity and of national 
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honour’ so eloquently yet so sagaciously depicted by 
Lord Macaulay. He could have covered himself with 
glory by exposing the short-sighted weakness and impolicy 
of the Vernacular Press Act. But he gave it his ‘ loyal 
support’, as it has become the fashion euphoniously to 
describe servile obedience. He could have assisted in a 
statesmanlike solution of the question of the admission 
of natives into the Civil Service. But he heartily 
co-operated in bringing about the most disastrous solution 
of it that could be imagined. He could have protested 
against the iniquitous repeal of the cotton import duties 
and the imposition of an unequal Licence-tax. But he 
refused even to let the public indignation against these 
measures find voice in its own Town Hall. He could 
have fostered the public spirit and independence for 
which this Presidency had acquired a name. But he 
tried to control it in its municipal organization, he 
annihilated it in its Legislative Council. But the gravest 
charge still remains behind. He found this a free and 
independent Presidency; he leaves it a servile appendage 
of the Government of India. To crown all, he now 
offers himself for election to Parliament as an admirer 
of that short-sighted and disastrous Imperial policy 
which gave birth to all these measures, to which may be 
added that most unwise, if not unjust, Afghan War. It 
is prophesied that Sir Richard Temple may return to 
India as Viceroy. Unless the bracing English climate 
leads him to juster and truer views of Indian policy, it 
will be an evil day for this country that sees Lord 
Lytton followed up by Sir Richard Temple. 



March 14 ♦ 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



SPEECH ON THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF 
LORD RIPON’S VICEROYALTY. 

[.A public meeting of the Indian citizens of Bombay was held on Saturday , 
17th February, 1883 , under the auspices of the Bombay Branch of the East 
India Association to memorialise Her Majesty the Queen-Empress for an 
extension of the period of office of the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon, 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India . Mr. Dinshaw Manockji Petit 
presided . Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta proposed that the following memo¬ 
rial* be adopted and that the Chairman be requested to sign it on behalf of 
the meeting. In doing so he spoke as follows.] 

The task of proposing the adoption of this memorial is 
entrusted to my hands; and in doing so I could perhaps 
have wished that it had been in point of language a more 
polished or a more classical production. But I think 
you will agree with me that the language, if rugged and 
uneven, is powerful, and if there are some rather precipi¬ 
tate turns, the writer seems only overpowered by the 
earnest enthusiasm with which he has contemplated the 
grounds and object of this memorial. The prayer of the 
memorial is founded, gentlemen, upon two circumstances: 
1st, the inauguration by Lord Ripon’s Government of the 
various measures you have already heard enumerated; 
and 2nd, the desirability of having the same hands to 
protect them during their future progress and develop¬ 
ment as those which have launched them. With regard 
to the first circumstance you have already heard the 

*To Her most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India. 

May it please your most Gracious Majesty—We, your Imperial Majesty’s 
devoted subjects, the inhabitants of Bombay, in public meeting assembled, 
at the invitation of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
approach your Gracious Majesty’s throne with feelings of deep loyalty 
and affection with the following prayer:—His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, has 
already inaugurated a number of great and good measures calculated to 
promote the happiness, prosperity and elevation of your Imperial 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. It is enough for us here simply to enumerate 
some of the more important ones among them. That of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment is by far the most important. The progress and ultimate success of 
this great measure crowned by further concessions we expect of the Legis 
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various measures eloquently described and eulogized by 
the able and accomplished speakers who have preceded 
me, particularly by my hon. friend Mr. B. Tyebji. All 
that I was going myself to say in this matter was to 
quote from Lord Hartington’s recent Lancashire speech. 
But as is not uncommonly the fate of subsequent 
speakers, I have been forestalled by my friend Mr. 
Javerilal. (Laughter.) I will therefore content myself by 
saying that the measures of Lord Ripon s Government 
bear ample testimony to the energy, the experience, and 
the sympathy which Lord Martin gton so justly and truly 
recognizes and appreciates in him. (Cheers.) But admit¬ 
ting the value and importance of these measures as good 
work done well and truly, it may still be asked why it is 
necessary that we should seek for a departure from the 
regular fixed periods of Viceroyalty and not trust to his 
successors to preserve and continue his work. They 
would be just as much responsible for the success of 
these measures as for the general good government of 
the country which would be entrusted to their charge. 

lative Councils being made truly representative and of an adequate 
employment of native agency in the whole administration and Government 
of India will be the highest and noblest boon with which Britain can and 
will bless this great Empire earning its ever-lasting gratitude. Besides 
this noble scheme of Local self-Government there are others proposed 
by his Excellency the Viceroy in Council to develop the resources and 
industries of the country, to grant free, open and adequate expression 
to public opinion in the consideration of legislative enactments, o 
ameliorate the present deplorable condition of the vast mass ot our 
agricultural population by mild and suitable systems of assessments and 
agricultural banks, to promote popular education, &c. &c. All these 
beneficent measures for the very inauguration of which we are deeply 
grateful and others of the same character which we hope for in the near 
future, require that the same benign and righteous representative o 
your Imperial Majesty who has launched them, may have the time am 
opportunity also to watch, nurse, and develop them to complete prac ical 
success. We, your most Gracious Majesty’s devoted and loyal subjects, 
therefore, at this earliest opportunity pray humbly and earnestly that 
when the present term of the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon expires, h,s 
Lordship may be graciously appointed again by your Imper.a > 

for another term of Viceroyalty of this country. And as m duty l ot. , 

we shall ever pray. 






There is more than one general answer to this question. 
In the first place it is always eminently desirable that 
the same mind which conceived a great measure should 
be secured to carry it to completion. (Hear, hear.) In 
the second place, though up to very recent times we were 
disposed to place implicit confidence in the choice of 
Viceroys, that is no longer the case now. Lord Lytton 
has given us a fright which it is not yet easy to get over. 
His Viceregal pranks have completely dispelled the 
illusion that a Viceroy, whoever he be, must be a great 
and good and large-minded man. These two reasons, 
gentlemen, are still merely general. There is a third 
reason, however, which has reference to the particular 
measures of Lord Ripon’s Government and is, as it seems 
to me, imperatively conclusive for asking for a renewal 
of his period of office. Of all the measures of Lord 
Ripon’s Government the most important confessedly is 
that of local self-government. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, 
the inauguration of his policy in that respect involves 
two most important admissions. These admissions, how¬ 
ever disguised in courteous circumlocution, are full well 
understood and are more or less resented and scouted 
by the whole executive Anglo-Indian Civil Service. The 
first of these admissions is that the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy, able and cultured and civilized above their 
surroundings, are unequal in the long run to the task of 
paternally administering the affairs of a people of whose 
real inner life they have managed to remain profoundly 
ignorant. They themselves, it is true, are of a contrary 
opinion. The famous resolution of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in this matter coolly assumes that the Anglo-Indian 
executive has performed wonders in the way of excellent 
and efficient local administration. This eulogium is well 
entitled to all the weight which a certificate given by a 
person to himself usually carries. It is certainly not to 
be denied that roads and bridges and dispensaries and 
schools and chowkies have been built all over the country. 
It is not to be denied that the revenue has been strictly 
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settled and strictly levied. But has it ever been closely 
inquired into as to how excessive has been the expendi¬ 
ture of resources on these improvements (cheers), whether 
the same resources could not have been better and more 
profitably employed, whether gross blunders might not 
have been avoided by a better knowledge of real wants? 
It is almost sacrelegious to say so, but I believe it would 
not be impossible to cite instances of sage collectors 
committing blunders as bad as, if not worse than, those 
which might be expected from the most ignorant munici¬ 
pal board. (Hear, hear.) In making these remarks I do 
not intend in any way to speak depreciatingly of the 
general average of ability that cannot fail to distinguish 
such a Civil Service as that of India. But I would say 
of them what Mr. Bright once said about the Board of 
Directors of the East India Company when he urged 
their reform. ‘ He had not the least idea (he said) in 
any observations made by him of bringing a charge 
against the East India Company, that is to say against 
any individual Member of the Board of Directors as if 
they were anxious to misgovern India. He never had 
any such suspicions. He believed that the twenty-four 
gentlemen who constituted the Board of Directors would 
act just about as well as any other twenty-four persons 
elected by the same process acting under the same 
influences, and surrounded by the same difficulties.’ All 
that I mean to say is that no bureaucracy could in the 
long run be equal to the task of executive administration, 
and where there is no intimate mutual knowledge between 
the rulers and the ruled, the task is simply impossible 
after a time. (Cheers.) The second admission is that it is 
politically expedient that the people of India should be 
asked to co-operate in the work of administering their 
own affairs and that the thin end of the wedge must be 
driven into that pleasant vision of a perpetual paternal 
government with our Civil Service autocrats acting the 
wise, honoured and exalted fathers. (Laughter.) This 
point is admirably though incidentally put in the excellent 
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preface which introduces the Voice of India in Indian 
journalism under the superintending care of a gentleman 
who has always been ready to spend his time, money and 
energy for the welfare of our country. I mean my 
respected friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Applause.) 
After alluding to ‘certain idols which Bacon forgot to 
include in his classification.—the idols of the official mind 
which are nowhere so vigorous as in India,’ the writer 
whom I have no doubt you recognize, goes on to say, 
‘ The belief that internal tranquillity or material prosperi¬ 
ty or administrative success will make up for the loss of 
other things which energetic minds value is one which 
has a firm hold of the merely official mind and sometimes 
offers an impenetrable barrier to the influx of new light. ' 
Lord Ripon’s scheme knocks this idea on the head and 
reminds the bureaucrats that to educate the people of 
India for self-government is the true path, in the oft- 
quoted but none the less true words of Lord Macaulay, 

* of national wisdom, national prosperity and national 
honour.’ (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, both these admis¬ 
sions which underlie Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self- 
government are not unnaturally, I admit, totally repugnant 
to the present administrators of India. They alternately 
frown or smile contemptuously at people who ignorantly 
imagine that any combination or organisation of the 
inferior natives of the country could possibly come up 
to, much less excel, their trained and cultured capacities 
for administration. They are benevolently sceptical as 
to whether these same natives could be better off than 
by relying on such wise and well-intentioned paternal 
rulers as themselves. Lord Ripon’s scheme, therefore, 
though planted in a congenial soil depends for being 
nursed and otherwise taken care of on subordinate malices 
who are thoroughly intolerant of these new-fangled 
fashions. (Cheers.) What would be its fate then if Lord 
Ripon withdraws his superintending care before the plant 
is more than a year or two old and has scarcely reared its 
head above the ground ? (Cheers.) How would it fare at 
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the hands of a new successor even if that successor was 
at first friendly inclined ? We will be best able to 
realize that successor’s position by realizing what Lord 
Ripon’s own position has been in introducing his scheme. 
Many of you perhaps are acquainted with that beautiful 
allegory contained in that noble English classic, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress . You remember, gentlemen, how 
Christian sets out on his errand and how he is assailed 
and tempted by all the sophisms'of selfishness, prejudice 
and vainglory. We may well compare Lord Ripon 
to the hero of that allegory. There have been worldly- 
wise men after him who have tried to pass off their 
selfishness and narrow-mindedness by calling them prac¬ 
tical common-sense. There have been jingoes after him 
shouting martial hymns abouf ‘ the magnificent pride of 
English birth.’ There have been homoeopaths (like the 
excellent members of our own Bombay Government) who 
have solemnly warned him that the Indian patient can 
bear none but the most infinitesimally minute doses. 
(Laughter and applause.) But, gentlemen, Lord Ripon, 
like the true Christian hero that he is, has held on his 
way firmly and valiantly and resolutely pushes on towards 
the straight gate which is his goal. It is said in one of 
the Gospels, 4 strive to enter in at the straight gate, for 
straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
into life and few there be that find it.’ Gentlemen, it is 
not given to everybody to emulate such heroism. We 
cannot easily expect to secure another such Lord Ripon. 
These qualities which have enabled him to prove himself 
so consummate a statesman are not common. Almost 
alone I believe among the English statesmen of our age, 
one man has been distinguished for his firm moral and in¬ 
tellectual grasp of the great principles of right and justice, 
unaffected by the most plausible sophistries of interest 
or pride, Mr. Bright. (Cheers.) It seems to me Lord 
Ripon shares to a considerable extent this trait of Mr. 
Bright’s political character. This it is which has enabled 
him to inaugurate the memorable work for which we are 
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all so grateful to him. (Cheers.) But this great trait is 
rare and therefore it is that it is imperatively necessary 
to ask for a renewal of his period of office. And, gentle¬ 
men, it seems to me that we can approach the throne of 
Her Majesty with peculiar propriety for the favour we 
ask. For Lord Ripon fulfils in him that fervent prophecy 
which the Poet Laureate has addressed to Her Majesty 
in his touching dedication of his poems :— 

And Statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of Freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some August decree 
Which left her throne unshaken still, 

Broad-based upon her people’s will. 

(Cheers.) Such a statesman has Her Majesty in Lord 
Ripon and such an august decree is his scheme of local 
self-government. (Renewed cheers.) Let us wish him 
God-speed in the nobler career of statesmanship on 
which he has valiantly entered and in which he has 
already advanced so far. Ignorance and prejudice may 
prate about the ingratitude or disloyalty of the people of 
this country. When he retires, I don’t know if Lord 
Ripon’s deeds will be commemorated in brass or marble, 
but this we can say for a certainty that the name of 
Ripon Saheb will be handed from generation to generation, 
his memory embalmed in their tender reverence, his 
epitaph engraved on their grateful hearts. (Cheers.) 
Before I sit down I am reminded by my friend, Mr. B. 
Tyebji, to refer to a point on which he as well as I had 
considerable misgivings, viz. 9 whether it is not premature 
to ask for a renewal when Lord Ripon’s tenure of the 
Viceroyalty has hardly been three years old. I confess, 
gentlemen, this point has exercised my mind very much. 
But when we remember what time it takes to move the 
political forces in England to make up their mind in a 
matter of this sort, how early sometimes these arrange¬ 
ments are made beforehand in political circles, how 
many considerations have to be taken into account, how 



many obstacles to overcome, perhaps it is well to err on the 
safe side, to take time by the forelock, in a matter which 
is of such vital importance to us. There is another 
point also, gentlemen, we must bear in mind. It is all 
very well for us to ask for a renewal of Lord Ripon’s 
term of office, but we must not forget what he himself 
may have to say in the matter,—-whether he will consent 
to tie himself to another term of arduous and harassing 
work of no common order, for the Viceroyalty to an 
energetic and a conscientious man is no bed of roses. We 
will hope, however, that that generous sympathy, which 
as Lord Hartington has pointed out, Lord Ripon has for 
the legitimate aspirations and wants of this country, will 
persuade him not to leave it till his great work is fairly 
matured. (Loud cheers.) 






SPEECH ON THE ILBERT BILL. 

\At a public meeting held in the Town Hall, Bombay, on the 28th 
April, 1883, for the purpose of considering the llbert Bill, Sir Jamsetja 
Jecjeebhoy presided , and the ITon'ble Mr. Budvuddin Tyabji moved the 
following resolution :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure is necessary for the just aM im¬ 
partial administration of justice and is in consonance with the righteous 
policy ivhich the British Government has followed in the administration of 
this country .’ Mr, Pherozeshah Af; Mehta, who was received with loud 
and prolonged cheers, seconded the resolution in the following speech.] w 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In rising to second the 
resolution which has been just moved by my honourable 
friend Mr. B. Tyabji, in a speech which you will 
agree with! me in admiring as equally remarkable for its 
ability ana eloquence as for the studied and dignified 
moderation of its tone (cheers), T confess that I undertake 
the task which/ has been assigned to me with some degree 
of trepidation. Within the last few days we have been 
generously inundated with advice to preserve the 
utmost judicial calmness and moderation without^ the 
slightest admixture of even judicial severity, not to allow 
an angry word or syllable to escape us, while we are also 
to put forth our case with force andjjvigour. Now, 
gentlemen, this advice is more easy to preach than to 
practise, and though I have resolved to use my best 
endeavours to achieve this golden mean, I cannot* quite 
escape a feeling of some nervousness as to the success 
of this rather difficult experiment. But gentlemen, I 
have one consolation that, in whatever I may say I willj 
be guided by two sentiments of which I am firmly and 
sincerely conscious and which will never permit me 
to say anything which will be needlessly offensive;'or 
malicious. (H^ar,4iear.) If I entertain one political con¬ 
viction more strongly than another, it is that this country 
in falling under British rule, has fallen into the hands of 
a nation than which nojjother is better qualified to govern 
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her wisely and well. Look among all the leading nations 
of the world, and yoa will not find one who, both by her 
faults J and by her virtues, is so well adapted to steer her 
safe on the path of true progress and prosperity. It is 
true that the English are a stubborn piecejof humanity 
who might well be asked sometimes to take to heart the 
exhortation addressed once to the chosen people of 
God, “Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin of your heart 
and^be no more stiff-necked”, but it must be acknowledged 
at the same time, that it is perhaps this very trait which 
has preserved this country from rash and extremej jexpe- 
riments, and has put it on a path of sure, though slow, 
development. (Gfieeps.) Secondly, in setting up as a 
critic of Englishmen in India, I fully recognize that I do 
not setj up any claim of superiority. I do not set up as 
a superior person who could have done better under 
similar circumstances. On the contrary, gentlemen, I 
believe most oljthe natives who have devoted any thought 
to this subject, are ready to recognize that if they were 
placed in the position of the dominant race, God knows 
how they|might have strutted before high Heaven and 
performed antics which might make angels weep. At 
the same time, gentlemen, I feel confident that English¬ 
men will frankly admit that this circumstance^ gives 
them no immunity from criticism, nor gives them any 
right to be impatient if they are judged by the principles 
they themselves have introduced and taught as the 
principles) on which their work in this country must be 
finally judged. (Cheers.) The nervousness which I have 
admitted is therefore allayed by the consciousness, that 
even if I err, I will! not set down aught in malice. My 
fear and trembling however are not quite at an end, and 
that is in consequence of the attitude which our European 
friends havejtaken up in regard to the public expression 
of native opinion on this Jurisdiction Bill which we are 
met here to consider to-day. That attitude is not 
unlike that ofjjthe amiable Scotchman described by 
Charles Lamb, who pitched into you for your presumption 
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u you ventured to go in for praise of his great national 
poet and performed the} same operation on you for your 
ignorance if you dared to find fault with him. (-Ea-ugbter.) 
Much in the same humour our European friends are 
disposed to rebuke us for our} obstreperousness if we 
make bold to express our opinion of this Bill in public 
meeting assembled, and are just as ready to take advantage 
of us on the score of jour indifference if we sit quiet 
without blowing the feeblest counterblast to the incessant 
sounding of trumpets and clashing of cymbals which is 
kept up even until now all overjjthe country to fright 
away this poor little Bill. This attitude may lay claim, 

I admit, to some amount of rather grim humour, but 
1 trust our European friends will] not be very hard 
upon us if we refuse to be tossed about in this 
manner on the two horns of such a dilemma as they 
present to us, andj prudently hold fast by the one which 
does us least injury. But as soon as we decide, gentle¬ 
men, after anxious consideration, to hold a public 
meeting, another mine is sprung] upon us. We are told 
that we have no concern with this Bill at all, that it is only 
a little matter between Lord Ripon and the Europeans 
in India, irjjwhich the parties have got rather hot with 
each other, that in fact we have no locus standi at all to 
take part in the argument. Now, gentlemen, of alljthe 
cool and astonishing things which have been said in the 
controversy on this Bill (and they are not few), it seems 
to me that this is about the most cool}and astonishing 
^daughter), for nothing can be clearer than that the natives 
have the most immediate and vital concern in the subject- 
matter of this Bill. I do not refer here} to the handful 
of native civilians who might get extended jurisdiction 
under it. I do not speak here of the educated English- 
speaking natives who might be supposed to sympathise}} 
with native civilians. But I speak of the masses of the 
native population, and I say that they are as directly^ 
and strongly interested in this Bill as any European) 
British-born subject. As sure as there are two parties 
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offence, the offending party and the suffering 
party, both the one as well as the other arejinterested in 
the trial in which they are respectively to appear as 
complainant and accused. Either may suffer by a miscar¬ 
riage of justice. As courts of criminal law are constituted] 
in the mofussil, the interest of the natives is still more 
close and vital. If a European commits an offence 
against a native, the latter has seriously to consider 
whether|jt would be worth his while to bring the offender 
to justice, remembering that he and his witnesses may 
have to bear no inconsiderable loss of time and trouble 
and | expense in hunting after a qualified magistrate. 
( A p p l ause ?) Has it ever been inquired into, in the course 
of this controversy, how many offences committed by 
Europeans have never been brought toj the cognizance 
of courts of justice in consequence of the difficulties 
thus created by this ? dear and cherished privilege of being 
tried by their peers ’? (€4*eees.) I can tell you, gentlemen, 
thatj the popular impression in the mofussil about this 
valuable privilege is that if is simply an immunity 
practically enjoyed by Europeans from the consequences 
of a large class of offences^ committed by them against 
natives. (Loud cheers.) Only the other day I happened 
to be at Surat and had a conversation about this Bill, 
not with educated natives, but with true unsophis¬ 
ticated children of the soil, from the other side 
of the Taptee. I will relate to you, gentlemen, the con¬ 
versation I had with these natives utterly unspoilt by a 
knowledge of English, particularly as it is advanced by 
the opponents of the Bill that the agitation in favour of 
it is created only by the educated natives in which the 
masses take no interest whatsoever. They, the people I 
speak of, asked me if we in Bombay were not going to 
stir in the matter and support the Bill, as they said that 
the privilege at present enjoyed by Europeans meant 
simply in a large number of cases immunity from prose¬ 
cution altogether, as the trouble and the expense of a trial 
before a competent magistrate were very great, and 
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further, as they had a very poor chance in the case of 

ordinary offences before a European magistrate when 
the offender was a European. And they gave me an 
instance within their own knowledge of a European (a 
man not highly placed be it fairly admitted) who went 
about bragging in their part of the country that he could 
ill-treat natives as he liked as no native magistrate could 
try him and no European magistrate would believe any 
d—d lot of native witnesses. (Laughter.) The word 
4 d—d’ is a free translation of my own of the vernacular 
word used in the conversation. Gentlemen, I do not 
offer this European as a representative European, or this 
story, either, as a representative story. It is unfortunately 
too much the fashion both with natives and Europeans 
to moralise on isolated instances as if they >vere always 
typical ones. But I think this story very forcibly illus¬ 
trates both the interest which the natives have in the 
subject-matter of this bill and the interest which they 
take in the controversy and agitation about it. 
(Applause.) A locus standi, gentlemen, we most assuredly 
have in this controversy; if European British subjects 
hold that of the accused we have the locus standi of the 
complainants. Now, gentlemen, I don’t propose to take 
up your time by entering into a discussion of the merits 
of this Bill after the able and exhaustive treatment of 
it by Mr. Tyabji. But all his arguments rest upon 
one assumption, his inferences follow logically and irre¬ 
sistibly, if there is no question about this assumption. 
Mr. Tyabji was perfectly justified in arguing upon the 
basis of this assumption, for it is founded upon the 
declared policy of the Crown with regard to the Govern¬ 
ment of this country. But in the progress of this 
controversy the opponents of the Bill have perceived 
that their arguments cannot be maintained till they 
attacked the wisdom of this policy. So now they 
deliberately urge that this Bill is in itself a matter of 
little moment, but their fears are aroused as it indicates 
the shifting of the foundations of British pow r er in India. 
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nouncmg the wisdom of the declared policy of the 
Crown, or urging that its declarations in that respect 
were not meant to be practically acted upon, they boldly 
say that India has been conquered by force and must be 
governed by force. In preaching this gospel of might 
with regard to the government of this country, they have 
found a devoted supporter in England in Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen and a somewhat doubtful one in Lord Salisbury. 
I hey ridicule the policy of righteousness as one of weak 
sentiment and seem almost to adopt, with scarcely 
disguised approval, the vigorous summary of their 
position given recently by Mr. Bright (loud cheers) in 
his own peculiarly happy manner, that having won India 
by breaking all the Ten Commandments, i.t is too late 
now to think of maintaining it on the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. (Cheers.) Our European friends 
will pardon me if I say that a good many of them have a 
sneaking, when they have not a pronounced, partiality for 
this proposition while they consider that the platitudes 
about England’s duty to India, and the other quotations 
Irom Lord Macaulay and others about a ‘policy of 
national wisdom, national prosperity, and national honour ’ 
have no business to intrude in practical politics but are 
only good enough to be spouted by native orators on 
public occasions. For many years the policy of govern¬ 
ing India on principles of justice and equality for all the 
Queen’s subjects of whatever caste and creed has never 
been so openly and so furiously called in question as 
now. It therefore seems to me, gentlemen, that this is a 
time, when, without overstepping the limits of our loyalty 
or our gratitude, we may properly and justifiably examine 
the propositions which have been thus advanced, and 
try to show that the declared policy of the Crown was 
adopted after long and careful consideration not on grounds 
of weak sentiment, that it was adopted not simply because 
it was a policy dictated by honour and justice (which we 
cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge that it is), but also 
because it was a policy dictated by the true interest 1 of 
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England herself, because in no other way could England 
hope to preserve her great dependency with the greatest 
amount of safety and profit to herself. In the first place, 
gentlemen, it is said that India was won by the sword. 
Now I say that Englishmen don’t do justice to themselves 
when they read Indian history in this way, though it 
cannot be denied that there are many pages in this 
history blotted by error and crime. England has won 
India not simply by the sword, but in a large measure 
by the exercise of high moral and intellectual qualities 
which have not only guided its victories, but have always 
been on the alert to neutralise its baneful influences. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, however India was won, can it 
be maintained with safety and profit by the sword only? 
This is too large a question to be treated fully in a 
public meeting like this, but I will lay before you three 
considerations which 1 think show that it is impossible. 
First, India maintained by England by the power of her 
armies would be a heavy burden on her in case of her 
being involved in European complications. It is utterly 
improbable that England can always escape being dragged 
into the contests, rivalries and ambitions of the other 
European powers. What with France with her desire 
to extend her colonial empire, with Italy anxious for 
the African coast right against her, with Russia intent 
upon extending and consolidating her power in Asia, 
with the other powers jealously watching these,—however 
great and powerful England may be, the strain of such 
entanglements cannot but tell upon her, and one day 
she may find herself in a predicament in which India may 
simply hang as a mill-stone round her neck. (Loud 
applause.) We must not forget the contingency of the 
American powers appearing on the scene and complicat¬ 
ing matters dreadfully. Ireland is another thorn in the 
side of England, and what a lesson she teaches as to how 
hard and difficult it is to undo the mistakes of a policy 
of force, centuries after they were committed! How 
nobly has England been struggling to redeem the conse- 
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qaences of such a policy and yet how slowly she succeeds 
in undoing the mischief of the past! But secondly, there 
is another Nemesis attending a policy of force. That 
policy would require day by day larger English armies 
and larger English Civil Services. In progress of time 
large numbers of Englishmen trained in the maxims 
of despotism and saturated with autocratic predelictions, 
would return to their native home, where they could not 
but look with intolerance on free and constitutional 
forms. This is no visionary speculation. Careful English 
observers have already noticed traces of such a tendency. 
In the course of a few generations, such a tendency, if 
not checked, would develope into a mighty influence and 
the free and constitutional government of England which 
has been so long the pride of the world would be placed 
in the deadliest jeopardy. (Cheers.) Rome was once 
proud of her sturdy freedom and her republicanism; she 
lost both in the extension of her despotic empire. She 
has left, however, a valuable lesson and it has been well 
and truly said that for the sake of all that she values 
most, her own freedom and civilization, England must 
raise India to her own level or India will drag her down 
to hers. (Loud cheers.) The third consideration on this 
point I have to lay before you relates to the benefit to be 
derived from the commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. With a policy of force, as I have said 
before, the resources of India would be drained in the 
first instance in maintaining large costly armies and 
huge services ; the country would be thus too much 
impoverished to admit of her developing the great 
material resources which nature has showered on her. 
In India, impoverished and emasculated, the English 
merchant would only be an emaciated attendant in the 
rear of the English soldier and the English Civilian, and 
English commercial enterprise, more glorious even 
than her military enterprise, would find no congenial 
field. I have thus, gentlemen, very hastily and very 
imperfectly sketched the consequences to England herself 
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of a policy of force. Now look at the other picture. 
With India educated, civilized, contented and loyal, what 
a help she would be to England in her time of need, what 
a field for commercial enterprise, what reciprocal bene¬ 
fits from in ter-co mm union in everyway. (Loud cheers.) 
How great England is even now, with her Indian posses¬ 
sions governed on the present declared policy of the 
Crown? She would wax greater and greater with every 
legitimate development of that policy. I say, therefore, 
gentlemen, that of the two policies on which India could 
be governed, England has chosen that which will secure 
her own best interests with those of India herself. When 
in the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, India was 
assigned to the care of England, one can almost imagine 
that the choice was offered to her as to Israel of old : 

‘ Behold, I have set before you this day a blessing and 
a curse : a blessing if ye will obey the commandments 
of the Lord your God which I have commanded this day ; 
a curse if ye will not obey the commandments of the 
Lord your God, but turn aside out of the way which I 
have commanded this day, to go after other gods which 
ye have not known.’ England has chosen wisely and 
well, she has discarded the temptations held forth by the 
passions of selfishness, prejudice and vainglory, she has 
chosen to follow the Eternal that maketli for righteous¬ 
ness.’ She has deliberately declared by the mouths of 
her greatest and most trusted statesmen, she has pro¬ 
claimed it through the lips of Her Gracious Majesty herself 
(cheers), that India is to be governed on the principles 
of justice, equality and righteousness without distinctions 
of colour, caste or creed. (Loud cheers.) Our English 
friends, therefore, gentlemen, must make up their minds 
to discuss this Bill on the basis of this declared policy of 
the Crown. (Cheers.) On that basis I say, the case for 
passing the Bill is simply irresistible as my friend Mr. 
Tyabji has shown. I will only refer to one argument 
which may be shortly described as the 'anomaly' argu¬ 
ment. Now, gentlemen, this word ‘anomaly ’ has a good 
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deal to complain of as to the treatment it has received 
at the hands of the opponents of this Bill. Never has 
any word in the English language before been so cruelly 
maltreated. But it must sit quiet under its injuries at 
present, as till the Bill is passed it cannot secure convic¬ 
tion before a European magistrate. This anomaly 
argument however is perfect if it is properly regarded. 
It derives its force from actual fact and experience. 
However anomalous the position of Englishmen in India, 
still, it can be made, and has been made, the basis of a 
righteous policy. In the prosecution of that policy, native 
magistrates have already exercised jurisdiction over 
Europeans, with the most satisfactory success in the 
Presidency towns. Race feeling and native perjury have 
not been able to mar the experiment. But it is said that 
that is because of the existence of a public opinion in the 
Presidency towns which does not exist in the mofussil. 
But this plausible argument yields to a close examina¬ 
tion. The argument admits that public opinion is suffi¬ 
cient to countervail the dreaded consequences of race 
prejudice and false swearing. Let us see then if in 
the mofussil, there is not a force which can operate in 
the same way. I say that there is, and a stronger one 
than public opinion, that of the official opinion of the 
European district officers, which would work on the 
native magistrate more directly, more expeditiously, and 
more closely as all his interests and predilections and 
associations would closely connect him and make him 
dependent on them. (Applause.) I say, gentlemen, this 
argument takes the whole question from the domain 
of speculation and brings it within that of observed fact 
and experience which establish that native magistrates 
can be safely trusted with jurisdiction over Europeans. 
Before concluding, however, I am desirous of saying a 
word about the storm of passion and prejudice which, 
commencing in the Calcutta Town Hall, has so spread 
over the whole land. Some of my native friends are 
disposed to be very hard upon these angry and excited 
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people. I, for one, gentlemen, however, am inclined to 
make great allowances for, nay, almost to treat with 
tenderness this sudden ebullition of anger and fury, 
when I realize'the real character of it. Gentlemen, all 
men have their nobler and baser instincts struggling 
within them, and you will find that even in the most 
well-disciplined organizations, in the most well*balanced 
minds, after the nobler instincts have well established 
their sway, a moment comes when the smallest rift 
upsets the work of years, casts everything into confu¬ 
sion, and generates a whirlwind at which those who 
knew the men before as good and worthy stand aghast. 
(Cheers.) So it seems it has been the case with Europeans 
in India. But this abnormal ebullition lasts only for a 
short time and I am sure, gentlemen, that soon after this 
Bill is passed, as passed it will be, Englishmen will 
themselves smile at the wonderful things they have said 
and done about this Bill. At present, dire prophecies 
are proclaimed as to the ill-feeling which has been created 
between natives and Europeans by the introduction of this 
Bill which is to leave effects for ever so long. Gentlemen, 
I will, with your permission, indulge in a truer vein of 
prophecy. The newspapers have recently informed us 
that Mr. Branson has left for England. Most probably 
he will return a short time after this Bill is passed and 
there has been time for angry feelings and prejudices to 
cool down. I can then picture to myself Mr. Branson 
and Mr. Lalmohun Ghose as soon as they meet in 
Calcutta, rushing into each other’s arms—(loud laughter) 
—-singing the song, 

As through the land at eve vve went, 

And plucked the ripened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and 1, 

O, We fell out, I know not why, 

And kissed again with tears. 

And blessing on the falling out, 

Which all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love, 

And kiss again with tears. 



(Loud cheers and laughter.) In presenting this touch¬ 
ing tableau J say, gentlemen, that this Bill, which Lord 
Ripon has introduced in the honest and well considered 
prosecution of his far-sighted and righteous administration, 
holds forth hopeful promises of improved relations 
between the natives and Europeans in this country. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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SPEECH ON SIR EVELYN BARING (EARL 
CROMER.) 

[At a public meeting of the European and Indian citizens, of Bombay 
held at the Framjee Cowasjee Institute , on the 27th August, 1883, for the 
purpose of adopting an address to Sir Evelyn Baring expressing their 
appreciation of his services to the country while he occupied the post of 
Finance Minister, with the Hon'blc Rao Saheb V. A. Mandlik, C.S.I., 
in the chair , Mr. Phcrozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech in 
moving the adoption of the address which w'as read to the meeting by Mr , 
Javerilal U. Yajnik.] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— I beg to move the 
adoption of the address which has been just read to you, 
You have already heard Mr. Mowat expatiating in an 
able and exhaustive speech on the financial and econo¬ 
mical aspects of Major Baring’s administration. You 
have also heard my hon. friend, Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, 
who like the coy maiden that 'yielding not, yieldeth,’ 
after repeatedly saying that he was not going into details, 
went into a discussion one by one of most of the mea¬ 
sures of the same period. (Laughter and cheers.) Then 
we have had only the preliminary, but rather elaborate, 
remarks of Mr. Javerilal. So that, gentlemen, nothing 
really is left for me to say, and I think it best to confine 
myself to a few general remarks. I happened the other 
dav, gentlemen, to glance through the historical chapters 
of a well-known guide to Bombay which would be 
excellent, were it less disfigured here and there by the 
strong prejudices of the writer, a gentleman well-known 
to us in Bombay. I will read to you, gentlemen, a 
passage I found in it. Tt should never be forgotten,’ 
says the writer, 'that the conquest of India is really the 
fruit of the incomparable fighting qualities of the British 
soldier. After all is said about statesmanship and culture, 
it remains true, as Bulwer Lytton put it, that 10,000 
English soldiers, not one of whom perhaps could repeat 
a line from any English author, might over-turn the 
empire of China to-day as easily as they overturned the 
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^empires ol Mogul and Mahratta.’ Without entering into 
the question of how far this historical estimate requires 
to be modified by a true reading of Indian history, I 
venture to say that if British soldiers helped to conquer 
tne British empire in India, it could never have been 
founded and consolidated into the great and stable empire 
it now is without the incessant exercise of that states¬ 
manship and culture which the writer sneeringly holds 
in such slight account. The history of British India will 
no doubt reserve to the great military heroes who fought 
its battles a page of glory all their own, but a still more 
brilliant page will have to be accorded to that long list 
of noble and far-seeing statesmen and administrators, 
which, headed in our own presidency by the venerable 
name of Mountstuart Elphinstone (cheers), has received 
within the last three years two most illustrious additions. 
(Loud cheers.) It is only a short time ago, gentlemen, 
that we met in this hall to do homage to one, in whom 
the people of India love more and more, with pardonable, 
if exaggerated, enthusiasm, to trace the lineaments of a 
new Buddha, stainless and spotless, true and tender, 
come to life again for the welfare of India— 

Lord Buddha, Lord Ripon styled on earth. 

And to-day, gentlemen, we are met again to record 
our grateful appreciation of the useful and untiring 
labours and cordial co-operation of his great lieutenant 
Major Baring. (Cheers.) There are people who are 
struck most powerfully by the material strength of 
England, and measure its greatness thereby. I for one 
see more cause of wonder and admiration at its being 
able to produce such men as Lord Ripon and Major 
Baring. (Cheers.) It is impossible not to be amazed at 
the rare combination of intellectual grasp and wide moral 
sympathies which have enabled them to seize the essential 
conditions of unfamiliar Indian problems with a wonder¬ 
ful quickness of perception and sagacity of insight. This 
is all the more remarkable when we observe how the 
average Anglo-Indian civilian, after his long residence 
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in the country, falls short in this respect. You must 
have all read, gentlemen, in this morning’s papers the 
vigorous vindication of our civil administrators made by 
H. E. the Governor. It is certainly most honourable to 
him to speak out in defence of his officers, and we may 
go farther and acknowledge that the zeal, ability, and 
energy of the Anglo-Indian civilians are unquestionable. 
But the fact still remains that it is seldom that they are 
able to dive into the Indian mind and heart, and approach 
Indian problems from the right point of view. Still more 
rarely is it that they allow their moral sympathies to 
have full play. And therefore it is that we are grateful 
to men like Major Baring who bring to their Indian work 
a trained and cultured intellect, guided and controlled by 
a generous and sympathetic heart. I do not know, 
gentlemen, if many of you are familar with Charles 
Dickens’ humorous delineation of the poor man’s friend and 
father in the guise of Sir Joseph Bowley, who ‘does his 
duty as the poor man’s friend and father, and endeavours 
to educate his mind by inculcating on all occasions 
the one great moral lesson which that class requires. 
That is, entire dependence on himself, viz., Sir Joseph. 
(Laughter.) They have no business whatever with—with 
themselves.’ (Renewed laughter.) We have become fami¬ 
liar, gentlemen, with many such friends and fathers of 
the people of India, particularly in the course of some 
recent discussions. Lord Ripon and Major Baring are 
friends of the people of India of a different type, who 
wish to teach them dependence on themselves. (Loud 
cheers.) The day will soon come, gentlemen, when the 
Ripon-Baring scheme of local self-government will be 
more ungrudgingly recognized as a measure of true states¬ 
manship. And here I may be permitted to say that it is 
a matter of great congratulation to us of this Presidency 
that that scheme has secured a kindly reception at the 
hands of the European mercantile community of Bom¬ 
bay (loud cheers), who, ever since the day of James 
Forbes, have always maintained excellent relations with 



the natives among whom they have lived and worked. It 
is a matter of deep regret that the exigencies of the 
public service deprive us so soon of a minister like Major 
Baring, but we shall have this consolation that not 
only his good work will remain after him, but he will 
have left footprints on the good government of India 
which future ministers, 'seeing, may take heart again/ 
(Cheers.) With these remarks I beg, gentlemen, to move 
the adoption of the address just read to you. (Cheers.) 



THE CONCORDAT. 

[The following letter on the Ilbert Bill was addressed by Mr, Phcvozesh.ih 
M. Mehta to the “Bombay Gazetteand printed in its issue of the 11th 
January 1884,] 

Sir,—There is a certain class of English people who 
are well-known to have a penchant for christening their 
children with high-sounding and aristocratic names, when 
they are weakly ashamed of rather insignificant surnames. 
The exploit of the Defence Association in dubbing their 
understanding with the Government of India about the 
Ilbert Bill with the sonorous title of a ‘Concordat ’ may 
be taken as the most recent illustration of this innocent, 
though somewhat amusing .propensity. Whether the 
Concordat, to call it by its coveted name, be a grievous 
political blunder or a prudent and timely compromise is 
a problem which, I suppose, will vex the ingenuity of 
Indian political thought for some time to come. I should 
be disposed to regard it as the former, more especially 
for the very reason advanced by the Government of India 
in vindication of it, viz., that they had received anticipa¬ 
tory warnings—I should prefer to call them threats ‘ of 
an explosion of race feeling—when the new law came to 
be put in force/ At the same time, it may be freely 
acknowledged that the real principle underlying the Bill 
has been stoutly maintained in substituting the test of 
personal fitness for that of race disqualification in the 
case of native district magistrates and sessions judges. 
Jt is the right given to the accused to be tried by a jury, 
such as is provided for by sec. 451 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, which is the objectionable feature of 
the Concordat, viewed in the light of past experience. 
It is condemned by the native press and the native; 
public and it seems to me justly, on two grounds. In 
the first place, it emphasizes another race distinction, 
and in the second, it Increases the chances of escape of 
European culprits fro m a merited conviction. Even in 



the Presidency towns European juries have been found 
to be unduly lenient to European offenders. In the 
mofussil, where race-feeling, as the recent agitation itself 
has helped us to discover, overrides furiously all sense 
of justice and right feeling, such a trial by jury would 
be in many cases a monstrous farce. The discussion 
that has followed the announcement of the Concordat 
has taken note of both these objections ; but I find that 
my countrymen are drifting more and more towards 
proposing a remedy for the first, instead of applying 
themselves seriously to the second objection. They 
have been very much taken by the proposal to extend 
the jury clause to natives also thus doing away with the 
race distinction. I quite sympathise with them in their 
feeling on this subject, but it is needful to remind them 
that the indiscriminate extension of the jury clause would 
not be an unmixed boon, but that, on the contrary, it 
may be a mischievous and retrograde step for the due 
and proper administration of criminal justice in the 
country. My purpose in writing this letter is to warn 
them against setting their hearts on a rectification of the 
equilibrium between natives and Europeans in such a 
manner and to point out that it is the second objection 
which deserves far more serious attention and careful 
safeguarding. With regard to the first objection, I 
would invite their earnest consideration of a passage in a 
most thoughtful letter that appeared in the columns of 
the Indian Spectator of last Sunday, under the signature 
of ‘ Historicus.’ After pointing out that the amended 
Bill preserves the equality of jurisdiction of the native 
and European judges and magistrates, the writer goes on 
to observe:—‘It seems impossible that this principle, 
once embodied in actual legislation, should ever again 
be given up. The efficiency of the magisterial jurisdiction 
all round will no doubt be impaired by privileges to be 
newly accorded to European prisoners but when the 
general perception of this, by and by, makes a change 
necessary, that change must extend the powers of native 



magistrates along with those of their European equals. 
The sagacity of the Defence Association indeed has been 
considerably at fault if it has thought that the Concordat 
contains any element of permanence except the very 
one which it regards with most detestation.’ The last 
sentence tersely sums up the effect of time and working 
on the amended Bill. It will give a fresh vitality and 
impulse to the principle of equality which will not rest 
till it destroys all race distinction in Indian criminal 
jjurisprudence* It would be lamentable to commit the 
blunder of accepting as a counterpoise to the European 
right of claiming a jury, a similar right for ourselves, 
when for the appearance of securing equality, we will be 
simply impairing through it, the efficiency of the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice throughout the country, and 
when after all it will have to be sooner or later modified 
or curtailed. 

The pressing need for us at this moment is to devise 
some measure for guarding against the unjust acquittal 
of European culprits at the hands of juries of their own 
countrymen. I see that, with this object in view, the 
Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, in the debate in the Viceroy’s 
Council on Friday last, has signified his intention to 
propose in the select committee certain modifications of 
sec. 526 of the Criminal Procedure Code. That section 
refers to the transfer of cases by and to the High Courts. 
But I do not think that any extension of the power of 
transfer will be an adequate safeguard against the 
mischief proposed to be remedied. ‘Historicus’ also points 
out in his letter what is perfectly true, that in the 
mofussil a jury’s verdict is by no means conclusive, and 
the judge may disapprove it, and send up the proceedings 
to the High Court for decision. Section 307, which 
provides this procedure, at present applies only to sessions 
judges. Whether it will be extended to district magis¬ 
trates in the 'amended’ Bill is not known. Probably it 
will be. The section, however, gives the power only to 
the trying magistrate, and that too only in cases where 
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he disagrees with the verdict of the jury so completely 
that he considers it necessary for the ends of justice to 
submit the case to the High Court. Such at provision 
seems to me to be open to very much the same objections, 
in case the presiding judge is a European, as are Urged 
against the jury itself, though perhaps not to the same 
extent. He is not unlikely to be swayed by the same 
prejudices and feelings, though in a lesser degree. The 
following proposal strikes me as one most nearly calculated 
to attain the end in view. It is suggested by the new 
departure which Indian criminal jurisprudence has for 
some time past taken in the direction of modifying the 
finality of acquittals. Section 417 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code empowers the local Government to appeal 
to the High CouTt from any original or appellate order of 
acquittal passed by any subordinate Court. The remedy 
I propose is to provide in the ‘ amended ’ Bill for an 
appeal to the High Court from a verdict of acquittal by 
the jury or from an inadequate sentence, and to give 
this right of appeal to the complainant. The mere 
existence of such a right would not fail to exercise a 
chastening influence on both judge and jury ; it Would go 
a considerable way towards making the judge careful, 
and it would operate to some extent to deter juries from 
being scandalously reckless. In case there was still a 
miscarriage of justice, the complainant would always 
have it in his power to seek redress from the highest 
tribunal in the Presidency. Such a measure on the 
other hand, cannot be detrimental in any way to the 
just interests of European prisoners. It has never been 
contended that they or their womenkind would not be 
perfectly safe in the hands of the High Courts. I do not 
say that the remedy will be perfect. Even the cultured 
and highly regulated conscience of the High Courtis not 
quite impervious to the insidious sophistries of which we 
have recently seen how prolific the conceits of race pride 
and prestige are. But we must bear in mind that at the 
best we have to do with broken pieces. Before the Bill 
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is finally settled in select committee, I beg to offer this 
proposal for consideration as best calculated, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to obviate the mischief 
which there is but too good reason to believe the Concor¬ 
dat will otherwise work. 

I have commenced this letter by venturing to condemn 
the Concordat as a political blunder, let me end it by 
pointing out the ray of comfort which should sustain and 
cheer the Indian people in this crisis. The Ubert Bill 
and the agitation against it have secured a distinct 
political gain to the natives. When the din and turmoil 
of the agitation will have dissipated, it will be found that 
the rule of the sword and prestige theories have received 
blows from which they will never wholly recover. Even 
that doughty knight, the Goliath of the Philistines, will 
have assisted in this good work. He may be better 
compared to Balaam. He was called by his countrymen 
to curse; he has been unable to do so without intermixing 
blessing as his latest contributions on the subject of the 
Bill amply testify. As the old proverb says, his curses, 
like chickens, will go home to roost, the blessing will 
remain with us and fructify.—Yours, &c.. 


January 9 . 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



SPEECH ON LORD RIPON. 

[At the Dinner given to Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjce, on behalf of the 
Parses Community at Petit Hall on Government conferring the distinction 
of a C. I. E. on him, with Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., in the chair, 
Mr. Plterozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech in proposing the 
to_ast of “ The Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India .”] 

Sir Jamsetjee and gentlemen,—Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances I should have laid before you the toast which is 
entrusted to me, in the quiet and formal manner in 
which such toasts are usually taken. But I know that a 
gathering like the present one will never consent to 
receive with cold formality the toast of the present 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, the Marquis 
of Ripon. (Cheers.) And gentlemen, if we take this 
toast with warm enthusiasm it is not, I venture to say, 
in the partisan spirit of any offensive counter-demonstra¬ 
tion against any other body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India, as has been said of recent displays in other 
parts of the country. (Hear, hear.) Nor do we thus 
receive it because, as has also been said, we exult in the 
thought that Lord Ripon is promoting the interests of 
the natives of this country at the expense of those of 
his own countrymen. True children of the soil which 
has given us kindly nurture for near upon 1,100 years, 
we are natives to the very back-bone. But we are 
also bound by all the strongest ties of interest and 
gratitude to the British Crown and the British rule. 
(Cheers.) We honour thus the toast of Lord Ripon’s 
health because we are firmly persuaded that his policy 
is calculated to promote our loyalty to the British Crown 
and to strengthen the stability of the British rule. We 
honour his toast thus because, we admire in him the rare 
combination of grandeur of heart and loftiness of intel¬ 
lect which cheerfully and unfalteringly recognizes that 
righteousness is an essential and important factor in 
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Indian as in all other true and far-sighted statesmanship. 
(Cheers.) We honour his toast thus because he bravely 
proclaims that solemn pledges and proclamations are not 
like pie-crusts made only to be broken, are not like 
Dead Sea apples goodly to behold but dust and ashes 
in the mouth ; nor are they like the gorgeously bound 
Bibles of men like the now historic member from 
Madras in the Legislative Council, deceptive cloaks 
for unjust and unrighteous action. (Hear, hear.) One 
of the incidental benefits of the agitation against the 
Ilbert Bill has been to make the people of India widely 
familiar with the simple and touching words in which 
the matured wisdom of the Queen-Empress after 20 
years of the cares of empire gave directions to Lord 
Derby to frame the great Proclamation of 1858 — words 
which make us appreciate and feel the well-known dedi¬ 
catory verses of the Poet Laureate :— 

Revered beloved, O you can hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms or power of brain or birth, 

Could give the warrior kings of old. 

(Cheers.) It seems to me that Lord Ripon has truly 
interpreted his mission as the Viceroy of such a 
Sovereign by setting himself to work steadfastly and 
honestly to match her noble words with equally noble 
deeds. Through good report and evil report, Lord Ripon 
has worked and is working hard to fulfil this mission. 
Nothing that has happened recently has abated one jot 
of the honour, the admiration, and the confidence in 
which he is universally held by the natives of this coun¬ 
try. (Cheers.) Whether we condemn the Concordat as a 
political blunder with the veteran Rcrst Goftar, a host in 
himself, or whether we accept it as a prudent and timely 
compromise with the Jame, the Samachar, the Kaiser 
or the Indian Spectator -that 6 little 1 paper, but which 
has none the less done excellent and admirable work 
in Indian journalism—whether, I say, we condemn or 
accept the Concordat, our cordial and respectful feelings 
for Lord Ripon himself have undergone no 
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-whatsoever. At a recent public gathering to do honour 
to Major Baring—whom by the way we can never forgive 
Egypt for depriving us of—I ventured to say* that the 
natives of India were learning more and more to regard 
Lord Ripon as a new Buddha born again for the welfare 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) I was twitted with 
having indulged in oriental hyperbole in making the 
observation. But that observation has been amply 
verified by the magnificent proof of unabated confidence 
and almost reverential regard which the natives of this 
country have given to Lord Ripon at this trying junc¬ 
ture of events. It is not given to all men to be so 
honoured, and I will say that such a proof honours 
those who give it as him who receives it. When the 
history of this agitation comes to be calmly written, I 
have no doubt that Englishmen themselves will admit 
that Lord Ripon has done more to uphold the true 
prestige of the English fame than they suspect at 
present. (Cheers*) The explosion of passion and prejudice 
which has convulsed Anglo-Indian society high and low, 
official and non-official, has been of a character to leave 
bitter and deplorable impressions on the native mind. 
But fortunately, while it has shown how far the English 
character can deviate in its selfish and vain-glorious 
moods, the example of Lord Ripon has proved how high 
it can rise in its nobler and more earnest phases. 
(Cheers.) When I ask you therefore to drink the toast of 
Lord Ripon, I ask you to drink the toast of the noble 
Englishman, the honest and far-sighted statesman, and 
thus the truest and most faithful representative of that 
noble Sovereign who has told us that her native and 
European subjects are equal in her eyes. (Loud cheers.) 


♦ See above pp. 17Q—3. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AGE QUESTION- 


[A public meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay was held on 
Saturday, the 2nd September, 1884, at the Bramji Coieasji Institute on 
behalf of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association to adopt a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India on the question of raising 
the age of candidates for the Indian Civil Serviced] 

Mr. P. M. Mehta in seconding the proposition* said they 
would pardon him if he looked upon the meeting with 
some curiosity because they had been recently told that in 
resorting to this kind of political agitation they were 
resorting to what was called treason and sedition- 
mongering. (Cheers and some hissing.) There was no 
necessity for any such expression of opinion as hisses. 
But he could not suppress a smile of amusement at the 
superior persons who gave vent to such absurd utterances. 
This only showed what knowledge of the natives and of 
their ways of thought and living those superior people 
possessed who said they wanted to rule the natives with 
wisdom and foresight. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He 
was led to make these observations by a letter which had 
appeared in the Bombay Gazette a short time ago under 
the signature of “ Plancus.” (Applause.) This gentle¬ 
man, who had been good enough to disguise his greatness 
under the modest description of a Government drudge, 
told them in very solemn words that political agitation 
was an instrument which the natives could use only 
to their own ruin. He told them that in respect of 
political agitation they were in the position of the person 
who got hold of the magician’s wand only to raise spirits 
in an irregular way. The spirits came, but destroyed 
him. Such was the fate predicted for them, if they ever 
resorted to agitation. Though “ Plancus ” had been 
busy cursing them, he had still left them a ray of 

* Resolution ‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the regulations in 
force touching the admission of candidates to the Indian Civil Service 
Examination are unsatisfactory and do not fairly meet the legitimate 
claims of native candidates.’ 
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consolation. He had pointed out the remedy by which 
they could save themselves from his curse. He said he 
was an exact counterpart of that worthy and estimable 
gentleman so admirably depicted by Dickens in one of his 
novels, Sir Joseph Bowley. (Applause.) “ Plancus 99 
said he was a friend of the natives of India just as Sir 
Joseph was the friend of the poor; and told them, natives 
of India, ‘Give up all thinking for yourself and leave me 
to do it for you. (Laughter and cheers.) I know what is 
good for you. I will be your perpetual parent. Such is 
the dispensation of an all-wise Providence/ (Cheers.) So 
saith “ Plancus.” Yet another oracle had recently been 
brought into prominence by his friend Miy Malabari, who, 
he regretted to say, had shown less than his usual political 
sagacity in invoking legislative interference in regard to 
the evils, the admittedly enornfous evils, of infant marriage 
and early widowhood. Mr. Malabari gave an opportunity 
to Sir Auckland Colvin to express himself on the subject, 
and that gentleman advised them to give up political 
agitation and the self-imposed task of reforming him and 
his countrymen, and confine their sole attention to reme¬ 
dying their social evils. (Hear, hear.) But, said Mr. 
Pherozeshah, the natives had never set themselves up 
for superior persons. On the contrary they admitted 
that there were a good many points in which their British 
rulers were far superior to them. But they would main¬ 
tain nevertheless that, superior though the English might 
be in the possession of many good qualities, they still 
required to a certain extent their guidance even in the 
shape of political agitation, because in the first place 
the rulers required to protect themselves from their 
selfish instincts, and secondly from the ignorance under 
which they laboured with regard to the people among 
whom their lot was cast. He would say with all defer¬ 
ence to Sir Auckland Colvin, that this very question of 
admitting natives to the Civil Service of India most 
remarkably illustrated the utmost desirability, nay, the 
necessity, for the natives to carry on a political agitation 
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of that sort, for the purpose of throwing light on a subject 
of great difficulty. (Applause.) While all these superior 
people were never weary of telling them with great 
modesty, which surely they did not want the natives to 
imitate, that they were prudent and full of wisdom and 
foresight, these very men had in the fulness of their 
wisdom and after a deliberation of years, evolved a system 
of statutory civilians. And what were the opinions which 
these prudent and far-sighted men had since been obliged 
to pass on the scheme? Were it not for the agitation on 
the Ilbert Bill, they would not have heard anything like 
a plain avowal of the fact that the provision in regard 
to the creation of statutory civilians was a step in the 
wrong direction. (Hear, hear.) It was necessary all the 
more to resort to agitation, because those who told them 
that they wanted to rule over them as benevolent despots 
had to remember that the only condition on which the 
forces of benevolence and despotism could co-exist, was 
this, that there might be an incessant fight between benevo¬ 
lence and despotism in which the force of benevolence 
must ever triumph over that of despotism. Otherwise 
despotism would swallow up the benevolence to the utter 
destruction and demoralization not only of the natives 
but also of their rulers. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) The 
existence of men like Mr. Atkins of great notoriety 
(hisses), to begin with, at one end, and of men like Sir 
Auckland Colvin at the other, with “ Britannicus” and 
“Plancus” interspersed between them, with their wonder¬ 
ful theories of benevolent despotism pure and simple, 
showed the necessity of an agitation steady, combined, 
persistent, and strenuous. (Cheers.) He trusted that 
when a scheme was laid before them for the purpose of 
having an independent organization formed with that 
object, it would secure their serious attention and cordial 
support. Passing on to the question which they had 
assembled to consider he asked them to remember one 
thing, that there were proposals made about reserving 
certain places in the Indian Civil Service for Europeans 
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one. Now the Crown had declared by a free charter 
that the natives of India were eligible for all offices of 
state from the highest to the lowest. (Cheers.) In view 
of this charter, which would never be revoked, the 
question arose whether it would not be fair and just that 
the special disabilities under which the natives laboured 
should be removed. When the question had reached 
this stage the unfortunate scheme of statutory civilians 
was brought forward. At that time the Indian burecauracy 
was far too powerful to allow free scope to the hope 
entertained by Indian statesmen that the disabilities in 
the way of their countrymen would be removed. The 
natives of India immediately saw through the proposal 
which had been made, and from one end of the country 
to the other the general opinion was that the creation of 
such a service was a mistake and would be found to be a 
mistake. (Hear, hear.) In that very hall a large meeting 
was then held at which he himself had read a paper* 
pointing out the great defects of the proposed system, 
and it was unanimously resolved after discussion that 
the scheme was fraught with great mischief. There was 
ample testimony in support of the fact that the reduction 
of the limit of age had rendered more disastrous a most 
disastrous solution of the problem, and matters were made 
much worse by the introduction into the service of 
Government patronage and Government jobbery. In the 
late agitation the statutory civilians were branded as 
inferior officers altogether, and an able writer calling 
himself “ Civilian ” had admitted that the selection of 
statutory civilians had degenerated into patronage and 
jobbery. At first, however, there was some little chance 
of natives overcoming the difficulties in their way and 
entering the Civil Service in an honourable and proper 
manner. But the reduction of age had taken away from 
them the last chance of getting into the service by open 
competition. Even under these well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties and obstacles there might be found a rare 
" See above pp. 54-80. 
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instance of a precocious youth once in ten years entering 
the service by fair means. But as the Honourable 
Mr. Budruddin had pointed out*, they wanted for the 
service not precocious youths, either native or European, 
but men who could approach the serious duties of their 
office with a more ripened intellect and a more cultured 
understanding. (Applause.) He would not go into the 
various considerations which had been so ably put forward 
by Mr. Budruddin. There was however one thing to 
which he did not refer, namely, that if the age should be 
raised there would still be difficulties in the way of fair 
competition, because there was an undue preponderance 
of the highest number of marks assigned for subjects in 
which the European competitor was expected and was 
likely to do better than his native rival. (Hear, hear.) It 
was unfair that in the subjects in which the natives would 
naturally have the advantage the marks were compara¬ 
tively so few. (Applause.) Mr. Pherozeshah said the only 
statesmanlike and far-sighted policy which would satisfy 
the just aspirations of the natives of India, was contained in 
that portion of the memorial which says that the examina¬ 
tion should be held in this country under the same tests as 
in England at one or more centres and that the passed 
candidates should then be sent to England. (Applause.) 
He quite admitted that a visit to England would be of 
immense benefit to the native student, and while agreeing 
with Mr. Budruddin that it would be unfortunate to send 
native lads to England at a very tender age, it would still 
be of great benefit to go there at a mature age for the 
purpose of finishing their education and return here 
learned in Eastern and Western lore to take part in the 
Government of the country. (Loud applause.) 




He moved the resolution which Mr. Mehta seconded. 





LORD RIPON'S VICEROYALTY. 

[yi public nutting in honour of Lord Ripon on his retirement from the 
Viceroyalty ivas held in the Town Hall , Bombay , on 29th November , 18ST 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was in the chair . The Hon'ble Mr. Budrudclin 
Tyabji moved the first resolution which ran as follozvs :—'That this meeting 
representing the various native communities of Western India desires to 
place on record the deep sense of gratitude entertained by them for the 
eminent services to India rendered by the Marquis of Ripon during his 
administration as Viceroy of India: In seconding it Mr. Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta, who was received with cheers } spoke as follows .] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—When we remember 
the numerous meetings and demonstrations that have 
taken place all over the country during the last fortnight, 
and when we behold the vast and enthusiastic concourse 
of people that has assembled here to-day from all parts 
of the Presidency, it is impossible not to recognize that 
Lord Ripon has succeeded in moving the heart of all 
India, as it has never been moved before, even by the 
most illustrious of the many illustrious men who have 
been his predecessors in the high office of Governor- 
General or Viceroy. (Cheers.) And numerous and repre¬ 
sentative as these gatherings have been, they still most 
imperfectly indicate the depth and extent of this emotion, 
which can only be fully understood by those who have 
opportunities of coming across and witnessing the free 
expression of native thought and opinion in its ordinary 
current of daily life. Sir T. Madhava Rao never spoke 
more truly or more eloquently than when he said at the 
great meeting at Madras, that Lord Ripon had come to 
win the entire confidence of three hundred millions of 
keen and critical Orientals, and that one word from him 
could do more than a hundred thousand bayonets. (Loud 
cheers.) Finding it impossible to deny the existence of 
this universal feeling, our local mentor of the Times of 
India has tried hard to persuade us, and the Hindu 
Patriot has since followed suit, that it is all owing to 
the circumstance that ‘the natives seem to recognize 
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Lord Ripon’s generous good-will towards them as the 
highest attribute possible in a Governor-General’, adding, 
that 4 Europeans, however, demand something sturdier 
in a statesman officially responsible for the prestige of 
England and for the welfare and safeguarding of two 
hundred and fifty millions of people/ And the writer 
finds it impossible to read Lord Ripoh’s recent speeches 
without seeing that they are filled 4 with amiable 
regrets/ If persistent tenacity in enforcing a view could 
achieve success, these views were bound to prevail, for 
during months past the writer has gone on enforcing 
them, like 


‘ The gnat 

• Which settles* beaten back and beaten back, 
‘ Settles, till one could yield for weariness.’ 


He has, however, failed utterly, as the strength of the 
feeling for Lord Ripon has been such as to defy all 
sense of weariness. Amidst some confusion of thought 
and language, the political instinct of the people has 
guided them unerringly to the conclusion that in Lord 
Ripon, they had the good fortune to secure a statesman 
who knew how to rule the destinies of the country with 
wisdom and foresight at an anxious and critical period 
of its progress. (Cheers.) It has been long patent to 
those who have had opportunities of studying carefully 
the phenomena of Indian political life, that we have 
passed and are still passing through a critical period 
of its history, though in a sense very different from 
the alarmist prognostications of those superior persons, 
who with a solemn simplicity that is perfectly charming, 
delight in describing each other as 4 cool, shrewd and 
distinguished servants of the State. ’ (Cheers.) In the 
history of British rule in India, gentlemen, the era of 
acquisition and conquest was succeeded in the natural 
order of things by the era of consolidation and 
settlement. It then became necessary to lay down 
the principles on which the foreign rule could he carried 
on. Despite many exceptions and many drawbacks, 



the sturdy and robust common sense, which is at the 
bottom of the English character, steering clear of per¬ 
verse and narrow-minded jingoism as of impracticable 
sentiment, prevailed in settling these principles. It 
was clearly recognized, that even the most paternal 
despotism had never been, and could never be, a lasting 
foundation for a foreign rule, peculiarly so in the case of 
the people of India, with a civilization, to quote the 
words of our new Viceroy, ‘ the most ancient, the most 
continuous, and the most artificially organized to 
be found on the face of the earth.’ It was clearly 
understood that, even for Orientals, an absolute des¬ 
potism was an impossible creed in practical politics, 
not the less so that the ruling nation itself had to work 
its destiny out of a system of complex social and political 
forces. The only alternative that remained was accepted, 
that the paternal despotism must surely, if gradually, 
prepare itself to be moulded and modified in harmony 
with the progress, education and enlightenment of the 
people, and be leavened by their ever-increasing political 
co-operation. These principles were firmly arid clearly 
grasped and enunciated by the statesmen of the day. 
They found their most animated and forcible expression 
in the minutes and speeches of that most typical and 
practical-minded of English thinkers and politicians, 
Lord Macaulay, and their practical application in the 
measures adopted to carry them out by the men who 
had then the conduct of Indian affairs in their hands. 
And these principles, gentlemen, were not accepted and 
acted upon, blindly and ignorantly, but with a full 
forecast of their possible consequences. (Cheers.) 
Perhaps many of you remember, gentlemen, the story 
told of Mountstuart Elphinstone when he was Governor 
of Bombay. It is related by Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who served under him at the time of the Mahratta crisis. 

‘ On my observing in a corner of his tent one day,’ says 
that officer, ‘ a pile of printed Mahratta books, I asked him 
what they were meant for ? ’ 'To educate the natives,’ 



said he, ‘ but it may be our high road back to Europe.' 

* Then, ’ I replied, M wonder you, as Governor of 
Bombay, have set it on foot.’ He answered, ‘ We are 
bound under all circumstances to do our duty by them.’ 
(Applause.) Then, gentlemen, in 1857 and 1858, there 
came a time of grief and terror, of tribulation and gloom, 
of exultant triumph and revengeful excitement; and even 
at such a momentous time these principles were 
confirmed and ratified in a State document in which 
the sober statesmanship of England shows off at its 
best. Well, gentlemen, since then more than a quarter 
of a century has passed away, and those principles and 
those measures have been slowly bearing fruit. Pal¬ 
pable and tangible evidences of their working have been 
springing up on all sides. But unfortunately at the 
same time, the march of events and the force of the 
altered condition of things have been changing the 
English ruler from the vigorous conqueror and states¬ 
man into the energetic administrator. It is impossible 
to deny, gentlemen, that in the Anglo-Indian Civil 
Service, India has trained up a body of men who are 
unsurpassed all over the world for excellent adminis¬ 
trators. But in undergoing this transformation, they 
have almost inevitably lost their old grasp of principle 
in the multitude of details they have to deal with ; and 
though, rising step by step, thdy sit in the highest 
councils of the State and may deceive themselves into 
the belief that they possess their old cunning of states¬ 
manship, the fact is that they have lost it almost 
altogether. No man is a hero to his own valet, and the 
Anglo-Indian Civil Servant, coming into too close con¬ 
tact with the Indian people but not close enough for 
sympathetic comprehension, is more impressed with the 
unfavourable, outlandish and grotesque side of their 
qualities and character. (Cheers.) In him, therefore, 
the evidence of the result of the progress that has been 
going on creates only alarm and amazement. The 
children have shot up into disagreeable hobbledehoys, and 
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are fast growing into aspiring and importunate youths; 
and the startled step-parent, against whom they are 
inconveniently pressing closer and closer, feels utterly 
ill at ease, and does not know what to do with them. 
(Laughter.) And thus our Anglo-Indian rulers come 
to be in the position of the hero who sets out on high 
enterprise in many an Oriental allegory. Half-way up 
the goal, he is assailed by dire threats and forebodings, 
by hideous shouts from beasts and demons, and warned 
t° turn back for very life. You know, gentlemen, that 
if, cowed by such menaces, he wavers and looks back, 
he is lost. He triumphs only if he resolutely pushes 
forward. It is through this intermediate stage, gentle¬ 
men, that our English rulers have been passing. Half¬ 
way on their great mission of governing India they are 
assailed by fears and alarm at the consequences of the 
progress around them, and ‘ the coolest, shrewdest and 
most distinguished ’ of them see nothing but disaffection 
and mutiny and ultimate ruin if they did not retrace 
their steps. (Cheers.) This spirit of alarm and reaction 
found full play during the administration of Lord Lytton. 
The results of his Viceroyalty may be shortly described 
as the preparation of the hero of the enterprise to 
turn back alarmed. ’ The native press was gagged, the 
promises and charters given to the people were declared 
to be made only to be broken, the prestige of England 
was proclaimed to be one of fear and force, and not 
of good faith and honour. Imperialism and jingoism 
were installed in tawdry pageants, and the country was 
involved in a wanton war, with its attendant heavy 
financial embarrassments sought to be concealed by 
discreditable financial manipulations. Gentlemen, there 
never was a more anxious and critical period in the 
history of British rule in India, than when Lord Lytton 
resigned the reins of office. He left the country in 
a state of doubt and perplexity, of alarm and uneasiness. 
At this juncture, Lord Ripon assumed the reins of 
office; and fortunately for India, in him we got back 
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true old English statesman, wise in his noble 
generosity, and far-sighted in his righteousness. (Ap¬ 
plause.) It is no exaggeration to say that he has saved 
the country from grave disasters that would have 
followed the false and perilous reactionary step that 
was being taken. More than a century ago, the military 
sagacity and enterprise of Clive had enunciated the 
maxim that helped in creating the British Empire in 
India. The same comprehensive coup d'ceil and the 
same strong spirit led Lord Ripon to perceive that it 
was necessary to hold fast to the same maxim in 
maintaining and governing it, viz., ‘ to stand still is 
danger, to recede is ruin.’ (Cheers.) There was no 
retreat possible from the old declared policy, and history 
will record it to his lasting honour and glory that Lord 
Ripon honestly and conscientiously girded himself for the 
work before him, stopped the reaction and ordered an 
advance all along the line. (Cheers.) It seems to me, 
gentlemen, that this is the keynote to the whole of 
Lord Ripori’s policy, and every important act of his 
administration can be properly referred to it. He res¬ 
tored the liberty of the native press. He gave a vigo¬ 
rous push to the principles of local self-government, 
avowedly with the double aim of securing improved 
local and municipal administration as also to give 
political education to the people. He invited the co¬ 
operation of able and qualified natives in the work of 
government. He has supported in every way the 
educational progress of the country; he has encouraged 
sympathetically the march of high education, and he has 
cleared and prepared the way for the educational ele¬ 
vation of the masses, so that it should keep touch with 
the percolating influences of higher education. (Cheers.) 
Whatever may be thought of the immediate result of 
the Ilbert Bill, one great good it has undoubtedly effected, 
in consequence of the controversy being carried to 
England, Through the passing uproar, one assurance 
for the natives of India has come out clear and strong, 
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that the English nation will never consent to upset or 
modify the great principles of justice and equity on which 
the declared policy of the Crown for the government of 
India is based. Add to this that he restored peace, 
and vigorously promoted the economical and industrial 
advancement of the country, so that all the other mea¬ 
sures may have a free and fertile field in which to 
flourish and fructify. True that in all these measures 
Lord Ripon has taken no leaps and bounds, and the 
general advance has been gradual and measured so that 
it may be harmonious. (Cheers.) But such a reproach 
comes with ill-grace from people who, on the other hand, 
were alarmed at the haste and rashness of his policy. 
It is the height of inconsistency in such people to say 
that the outcome of all Lord Ripon’s policy is exhaust¬ 
ed in ‘ amiable regrets.’ I would answer them in the 
words of a great book, and tell them that the work Lord 
Ripon has done is ‘ like to a grain of mustard seed which 
a man took and sowed in his field, which indeed is the 
least of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of 
the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.’ I say 
then, gentlemen, that history will gratefully record Lord 
Ripori’s name among those great men who guided the 
British Empire in India at a crisis of great anxiety and 
peril, and steered it clear of dangerous rocks. And I am 
sure it will come to pass, that it will be acknowledged 
that he has done as great service by his steadfast policy 
of righteousness, which has been derided as weak senti¬ 
ment, as ever Lord Canning did, as is now admitted, by 
his firm policy of justice, which was then derided as 
clemency. (Loud cheers.) Memorials and monuments 
of all sorts bearing his honoured name are being raised 
in all parts of the country to commemorate his great and 
good work, and it is said that he will be rewarded with a 
dukedom on his return to England. (Applause.) This 
is as it ought to be, but he has raised a surer monument 
to himself in the grateful hearts of the people of India ; 
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he has secured a nobler reward in their blessing, which 
will fervently accompany him on his leaving these shores. 
In giving an account of his stewardship to his country 
and its royal mistress, he can point to them as the surest 
testimony of how he has discharged himself of the great 
trust reposed in him, and say that he has left peace 
where he found war, he has left content where he found 
uneasiness and alarm, that he has restored the true 
prestige of England—the prestige ot its good faith and 
honour _ anc l that he has left the loyalty of the people 
firmly anchored in their confidence and gratitude instead 
of in fear and force. Gentlemen, is not this a record of 
as true and faithful service and of as great and good 
work as ever was performed? The verdict which is given 
by your cheers which have rung through these halls as 
they have never rung before, will, I doubt not, be endorsed 
by the great English people and their sovereign, who, as 

her own poet-laureate has sung— 

Has a nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old. 

Never has prophecy been more truly fulfilled than that 
uttered by that remarkable man, General Gordon, four 
years ago, when he said, i God has blessed England and 
India in giving the Viceroyalty to Lord Ripon’. (Loud 
^nd prolonged cheers.) 



ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

[/I public meeting of the native citizens of Bombay was held on the 31st 
January, 1885, at the Framji Cowasji Institute, in response to an invitation 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and the Hon'ble Mr. K, T. Telang, to take steps to start a new political 
association in Bombay for the promotion and advocacy of the public 
interests of this country. There was a very large and representative gather* 
tng of natives of all classes and denominations. Sir famsetjee feejeebhoy t 
Bart.y C . S.I.y was in the chair . In seconding the resolution appointing 
the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association , ivhich was moved 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Telang , Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following 
speech .] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—My honourable friend 
Mr. Tyabji* has already laid before you the reasons 
why it is necessary to establish this political association 
in Bombay. He has very well pointed out to you that 
the need for this association arises not only in the 
interest of the maintenance and assertion of our rights 
with the progress of the times, but also from the necessity 
that arises to acknowledge the duties and responsibilities 
that attach to us in consequence of our efforts to claim 
rights. (Cheers.) My friends the Hon’ble Mr. Telang 
and Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjeet have appealed to you 
to recognise that need and come forward to give that 
help which is due from every citizen of this country in a 
cause of such importance. (Cheers.) And gentlemen, I 
do not think I can give you the reasons why everybody 
should respond to this appeal in more eloquent terms 
than those which were employed by our new Viceroy, the 
Earl of Dufferin, nearly ten years ago, (Hear, hear) in a 
speech which he made at Quebec. He said:— 

I cannot help wishing to express the extreme satisfaction which I 
experience in observing with what alacrity and self-abnegation the chief 
citizens of Quebec, gentlemen whose private occupations and engagements 
must be extremely absorbing, are content to sacrifice their domestic 


* He moved the first resolution, 
f The latter seconded the first resolution. 
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interests of their private business in order to give thek’ 
time and attention to the public service. Gentlemen, I take it that there 
is no more healthy sign of national life than this, or rather that there 
would be no more fatal indication of an unpatriotic* selfish, and despicable 
spirit, than were what are called the business men of the country, that 
is to say, those persons, who by their education, character, habits, and 
intelligence, are best fitted to serve her, being tempted by an over¬ 
absorption in their private business to abstain from all contact with 
public affairs, and from a due participation in the onerous and honour* 
able strife of municipal or parliamentary politics. Were such a defection 
on the part of the most intelligent, energetic, and high-principled men of 
the country to prevail, the consequence would be that the direction of its 
affairs would fall into the hands of corrupt adventurers and trading 
politicians, and that the moral tone of the nation as a nation would 
deteriorate throughout every stratum of society ; and what, I ask, is the 
worth of the largest fortune in the world, of the most luxurious mansion, 
of all the refinements and amenities of civilization, if we cannot be proud 
of the country in which we enjoy them, if we cannot claim part in the 
progress and history of our country, if our hearts do not throb in 
unison with the vital pulse of the national existence, if we merely 
cling to it as parasites cling to a growth of rotten vegetation. Of course, 

I do not mean to imply that we should all insist on being prime ministers, 
secretaries of state, or mayors, or members of Parliament, or town 
councillors. Such aspirations in all would be neither useful nor desirable. 
A large proportion of the energies of the community must be always 
employed in building up its mercantile, manufacturing, and agricultural 
status, and in its learned professions; but I venture to think that no 
one, especially in a young country, no matter what his occupation, should 
consider himself justified in dissociating himself altogether from all 
contact with political affairs. The busiest of us can examine, analyse, 
and judge; we can all canvass, vote, protest, and contend for our 
opinion ; we can all feel that we are the active members of a young 
commonwealth whose future prospects and prosperity depend upon the 
degree of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and devotion with which we apply 
our energies in our several stations to her material, moral and political 
development. 

I say that I cannot have used more eloquent language 
than this in making the appeal which we now make to 
you for the purpose of securing your help in the founda¬ 
tion of this Association. Gentlemen, I appeal all the 
more strongly because I think the time has now come 
when the individual and isolated efforts of a few men, 
however good and true, should be supplemented and 
pushed forward by the young raw material that is accu¬ 
mulating before us day after day. Gentlemen, it has 
been remarked more than once that in this country our 
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first veteran reformers and leaders have not been 
succeeded by men from the younger generations. I have 
more than once said that this is not the right way of 
looking at the phenomenon. I am quite ready to ad¬ 
mit that our old and veteran leaders, men like Dadabhai 
Naoioji and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, and others whose 
names will occur to you at once (cheers), have done right 
good work in their time, and have rendered most 
important and valuable services to their country. (Cheers.) 
But, gentlemen, my faith is large in time and that which 
shapes it to some perfect end, and I devoutly believe that 
just as good fish is in the sea as ever came out of it. 
(Cheers.) And 1 sanguinely look forward to the day when 
our younger generations will produce, even though they 
be rare, other Dadabhai Naorojis and Nowrozjee Furdoon- 
jees and the rest of them. (Cheers.) But before that 
could be done vve must ask you to devote yourselves even 
at some sacrifice to the cause of the country. (Mr. J. 
M. Patel: ‘ As you are doing. ’ Cheers and laughter.) It 
would, in fact, be no sacrifice : life would lose its relish 
without its sacrifices, and I ask every one of you, however 
small your means may be, to make some sacrifice for a 
general and important cause of this character. I trust 
before the meeting separates we shall receive assurances 
of support from a large portion of this assembly who 
have been so good as to respond to our invitations. 
(Cheers.) 




SPEECH ON PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 

[A public meeting to commemorate the services rendered to India by the 
late Professor Fawcett was held in the Town Hall , Bombay , on 2nd 
September , 1885. His Excellency Lord Re ay, Governor of Bombay t 
presided. Mr. PJierozeshah M. Mehta spoke as follows in moving the 
second resolution .] 

Your Excellency, ladies and gentlemen,-—The propo¬ 
sition entrusted to me is ‘ That in the opinion of this 
meeting it is desirable to raise a fit memorial to perpe¬ 
tuate the memory of the late Professor Fawcett/ I do 
not think that it will require many words from me to 
commend this proposition to your cordial acceptance. 
The greatness of England and of the English character 
has been often measured by the great men she has 
produced. Many of the gentlemen present here will 
perhaps remember how at a recent memorable Convoca¬ 
tion of our local University, the then Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Justice West, dwelt on the traits of character by 
which she was enabled to achieve this greatness, and 
referred us to those well-known lines, in which the most 
natural and musical of English poets boldly delineates 
them in a few happy touches— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by. 

I think, gentlemen, that these lines very fairly describe 
the qualities by which, among other things, the English 
were able to found the British Empire in India. But 
with the need to settle down to steady good government 
after the era of ‘ the daring aims irregularly great,’ the 
English character has undergone a beneficent change 
and development in its highest phases. Strong still in 
the old pride and prowess, it has become stronger arnd 
; nobler still in the lofty and thoughtful conception of nioral 
and political duty which illumines the life and caveer of 
such a man as Professor Fawcett. (Applause/ To my 
mind there is no more touching spectacle tnan that of 
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tfie blind Professor, who had achieved for himself one of 
the most remarkable positions in the House of Commons, 
devoting himself as the champion of a country he had 
never seen, and the steadfast friend of a people with whom 
he had never come into personal contact, simply because 
that country needed a champion and those people wanted 
a friend to represent their interests. (Applause.) Such 
a figure strikes me as even more chivalrous than the 
figures of the ideal knights, of whom the Poet Laureate 
has in our day sung so much, ‘who went about redressing 
human wrong.’ And this advocacy was as valuable to us 
as it was honourable to him. It was valuable to us, 
because Professor Fawcett was no weak sentimentalist or 
mawkish philanthropist, but, on the contrary, he had 
what his distinguished literary friend Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has described as characterizing one of the most masculine 
and vigorous of English intellects, that of Dr. Johnson, a 
huge contempt for the foppery of high-flown sentiment. 
Those who knew him well all testify to his thoroughly 
practical turn of mind, his sobriety of judgment, and his 
close powers of reasoning. And his advocacy was most 
honourable to himself, as he gave it with that fearless 
independence which was ingrained in his very character. 
(Applause.) Not a few here can probably call to mind 
how, though a thorough Liberal in politics, he severely 
and unhesitatingly condemned the action of the Gladstone 
Government at the last moment with regard to the 
abolition of the purchase system in the army. With the 
same independence, he was never deterred by any 
unworthy fears of jeopardizing his popularity with the 
constituencies from firmly reminding them that England 
was constantly casting burdens on the shoulders of the 
people of India which she was bound in justice to bear 
herself either wholly or in part. (Applause.) To appre¬ 
ciate the courage of such utterances, we must bear in 
mind that the English people are most delicately and 
peculiarly sensitive in the region of their pocket. It has 
been said, ladies and gentlemen, that Professor Fawcett's 
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in the interests of India were barren of results. 
Those who say so seem to me to fail utterly in recognizing 
the vast influence exercised by the moral forces of 
sympathy and example. (Hear, hear.) It cannot but be 
that the people of India would feel a more generous 
loyalty and attraction towards a nation which can produce 
such sons and a civilization which can produce such 
culture. (Cheers.) And it cannot but be also, that 
Professor Fawcett’s own countrymen would be induced 
to give respectful attention to the views of a man so 
practical, so sober, and so independent, and more and 
more learn to think with him that a foreign government 
must not only be pervaded by justice, but must also be 
tempered by sympathy. (Cheers.) If Professor Fawcett 
did aught to promote these ends—and this numerous 
and enthusiastic gathering testifies that he did—he has 
done enough to earn the lasting gratitude of both the 
countries which he so nobly and so usefully represented. 
(Applause.) 





INDIA AND ENGLISH PARTY POLITICS. 

[At a meeting of m embers of the Bombay Presidency Association, held 
on the 29th September 1885 , to appoint Delegates and take steps for 
interesting British electors in Indian questions at the General Election , 
Mr, Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech,] 

Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta said that, at that late hour 
they must have made up their minds not to expect a long 
speech from him. He had listened with the greatest 
interest to the eloquent and vigorous speeches made by 
the speakers who had preceded him, for he found in their 
utterances the fulfilment of one of his most earnest 
political convictions. This movement was the beginning 
of the most important step they were going to take for 
the political advancement of this country. Going beyond 
Mr. Budruddin, and also going a little way beyond Mr. 
Dadabhai, he would say the time was come when they 
must submit Indian questions to the keen and searching 
criticism of party warfare. Until that was done, Indian 
questions would never be thoroughly sifted in England, 
and what they asked for would never be fully understood 
or granted. They must ask the English people not to 
listen to Anglo-Indians only, but to hear both the one 
side and the other. Although no doubt Indian interests 
would sometimes be sacrificed in the heat of party 
warfare, the intellect and the conscience of England 
would move, as it had always d^e in the long run, in the 
path of true progress and beneficent reform. They 
might have to incur some incidental risk and make some 
incidental sacrifice, by submitting Indian questions to 
party warfare, but he was sure that in the end they 
would be the gainers. Most of them m^ist have read the 
letter which recently appeared in the Times from the 
pen of a Bombay correspondent. The subtle fallacies 
and superficial views which pervaded the whole of that 
letter must have proceeded from a typical Anglo-Indian. 
These fallacies could never be detected by the English 
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people, even if they were simply to sit down in calm 
deliberation and try to get at the truth. It was a very 
plausible but pernicious fallacy, which had unfortunately 
gained a very general acceptance, that Anglo-Indians 
possessing experience of this country must be the best 
counsellors of England on Indian matters. (Hear, hear.) 
The fallacies and misapprehensions of the letter he had 
referred to would never be exposed till they were 
examined by the sharp and sifting criticism of party 
warfare. The writer had described the political move¬ 
ments going on through the country as the work of 
ambitious agitators. Till Indian questions were made 
party questions, the English public would never find out 
that these movements were really something very differ¬ 
ent ; that they were more like coming events casting 
their shadows before, or rather, as the poet says: 

Even now we hear with inward strife, 

A nation toiling in the gloom, 

The Spirit of the years to come, 

Yearning to mix himself with life. 

That, Mr. Mehta went on to say, was what was going 
on. (Hear, hear.) They were the first efforts to realize 
the higher political life of the future. The typical Anglo- 
Indian could never understand that, and to him might be 
said as to the sophist, 

And yet though its voice be so clear and full, 

You never will hear it; yom ears are so dull. 

Able and strong-minded as he might think himself to he, 
he would neveHiear it till helearnedto illumine the present 
with the light of the future. Their only salvation lay in 
bringing all Indian questions to the searching criticism of 
party warfare in England; and if that was done, even 
though they should have to make sacrifices now and then 
they would ultimately be the gainers. (Applause.) 






ANSWERS TO SOME OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION’S QUESTIONS— Set E. 

Q. 1. What is the prevalent feeling in your province 
regarding the existing Statutory system ? If the feeling 
is one of dissatisfaction, is the dissatisfaction general or 
is it confined to certain sections of the community ? 

A. The feeling in this province regarding the 
existing Statutory system is one of dissatisfaction. The 
dissatisfaction is not confined to particular sections of the 
community. It prevails very largely among the official 
as well as the non-official classes of the Anglo-Indian 
community as was made manifest at the time of the 
agitation against the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill (popularly 
called the llbert Bill). As regards the Indians themselves, 

it is general among those members of the sections_ 

Mahomedan, Parsi, Hindu—who at all think or speak 
about public affairs. The only exceptions have been of 
those—and they are very few—who have hoped or 
hope that they might secure a share of the patronage 
under the system. Since very recently, some of the 
members of what are called the backward races have 
begun to be less emphatic in their condemnation of the 
system, but I believe this has not originated from them¬ 
selves, but it is owing to its being suggested to them that 
the advanced classes will otherwise have a monopoly of 
entrance in the Civil Service. 

Q. 2. What are the grounds upon which any such 
feeling is based? 

A. The grounds upon which this feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction is based will be best understood by a brief 
reference to the circumstances under which the measure 
originated and the action adopted from time to time to 
carry it out. 

By Act 3 and 4, Will. IV., C. 85, Clause 87 (Government 
of India Act of 1833), it was enacted that no native of 



India nor any natural-born subject of his Majesty resident 
therein shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company* 
This clause was deliberately enacted as a measure of 
sound policy, and in an explanatory dispatch the Court of 
Directors interpreted the clause in the following words:— 
‘ The Court conceive this section to mean that there 
shall be no governing caste in British India, that whatever 
other tests of qualification may be adopted, distinction 
of race or religion shall not be of the number; that no 
subject of the King, whether of Indian or British or 
mixed descent, shall be excluded either from the posts 
usually conferred on Uncovenanted Servants in India or 
from the Covenanted Service itself, provided he be other¬ 
wise eligible.’ 

The same policy was reaffirmed by the Government of 
India Acts of 1853 and 1858, and in throwing open 
admission into the Covenanted Civil Service to public com¬ 
petition, Parliament recognised the right of all natural- 
born subjects of her Majesty to enter the lists. In 1858 
when the paramount necessity of maintaining the stability 
and permanent security of British rule in India was 
prominently present to all minds, this policy was further 
enforced by her Majesty’s Proclamation in which she 
announced her will that— 

‘ So far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or 
creed be impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge.’ 

A general knowledge of those pledges and promises 
contained in these enactments and declarations has been 
far more widely spread than is usually imagined, and has 
not been confined to the educated classes only, but has 
penetrated very low down among the peoples of India. 
In these days, when the formation of a distinct English 
service, or to speak plainly the establishment of a 
governing class is advocated in one form or another in 



the name of the paramount necessity of maintaining 
British rule, it is well to remember that the declaration 
of this broad and liberal policy has been a potent factor 
in forming and consolidating Indian loyalty to British 
rule, while the discontent arising from the non-fulfilment 
of the pledges has spent itself on the local, administration; 
which alone has been held responsible for not carrying 
out pledges given in all honesty and good faith by the 
English people and their Sovereign. In process of time, 
experience commenced to make it evident that the 
natives of India were heavily handicapped in the race of 
competition as against English competitors—firstly in 
consequence of the examinations taking place through 
the medium of a language foreign to them, which however 
was right and proper under the circumstances of the 
case; and secondly in consequence of the examinations 
being held in England, which was not considered fair or 
essential. Representations with regard to this latter 
point continued to be made from time to time by public 
bodies in India, till at length about 1868, it began to be 
admitted by successive Secretaries of State for India 
that the complaints and grievances in this respect were 
well founded, and measures should be adopted to remedy 
them. What was urged by native public opinion, such 
as it was, with regard to the grievance and its remedy 
was clearly embodied by the late Professor Fawcett in 
the motion of which, as member for Brighton at that 
time, he gave notice in the House of Commons in 1868. 
It was as follows:— 

‘That this House, whilst cordially approving of the 
system of open competition for appointments in the East 
India Civil Service, is of opinion that the people of India 
have not a fair chance of competing for these appoint¬ 
ments as long as the examinations are held nowhere 
than in London; this House would therefore deem it 
desirable that, simultaneously with the examination in 
London, the same examination should be held in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras.’ 



After long correspondence and consultation with the 
Government of India, the measure that was laid before 
Parliament and passed was as different as it was unex¬ 
pected ; and Cl. 6 of 33 Vic., C. 3, after reciting that it 
was expedient to afford additional facilities for the 
employment of the natives of India of proved merit and 
ability, gave power to the authorities in India to appoint 
natives of India to places in the Covenanted Civil 
Service. This measure was received with the greatest 
dissatisfaction by all natives who at all thought on the 
subject; and I believe I have correctly given the reasons 
for that dissatisfaction in a paper which I read before 
the Bombay Branch of the East India Association* when 
the Act was being passed through Parliament and which 
is published in the Journal of the East India Association 
Vol. V., No. 1 (a copy of which I beg to lay before the 
Commission herewith). Those reasons briefly stated, 
were, 1st, that when they had asked to enter the service 
in the way pointed out by Lord Macaulay, ‘in the most 
honourable manner, by conquest, as a matter of right, 
and not as a mere eleemosynary donation,’ they were 
asked to enter it by a backstairs door, that would stamp 
them as inferior to and different from their English 
colleagues; and 2nd, that the power of nomination, how¬ 
ever attempted to be safeguarded by rules, was inevitably 
destined to degenerate into favouritism and jobbery 
through the combined operation of the forces of interest, 
ignorance, insufficient knowledge, and prejudice. It was 
further felt, as pointed out at the time in the Hindu 
Patriot , then I believe under the guidance of the late 
Mr. Kristo Das Pal, that though the measure might benefit 
individual natives, it could not raise the status of the 
people of India. The feeling of dissatisfaction with which 
the Statutory Act was received was intensified by the 
events that followed, realizing all the forebodings that had 
been entertained regarding it. For a long time nothing 
was done under the Act except the occasional exchange 

* See above pp. 54-80. 
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of dispatches between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy in Council. Then a spasmodic effort 
was made to give effect to it, in the sense that natives 
of proved merit and ability from the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service might be promoted to posts in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. In the Bombay Presidency one such 
appointment was made, and the person designated by 
the entire native public as exceptionally and eminently 
qualified for it was passed over through misconception 
and prejudice. In 1878, Lord Lytton’s Government- 
framed rules under the Act, and what Sir Charles Wing¬ 
field had said at the time of the passing of the Act—that 
‘he had every reason to believe from what he had been 
told by the members of the Council and the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India that the power of appointing 
young men to the lowest grades in the Civil Service 
would be hardly ever exercised at all "—was actually 
proposed to be done systematically by these rules. What 
he had predicted as the result of such an attempt actually 
came to pass. He had said that ‘he did not think it would 
be desirable to give the Governor-General power to appoint 
young men to the Civil Service at the bottom of the 
list, because he thought it exceedingly probable that his 
selections would be made merely by favour and interest." 

What took place in the Bombay Presidency was 
summed up by Principal Wordsworth in a letter which 
he addressed to the Pall Mall Gazette on the 16th June, 
1884, in the following words:— 

‘ The people now selected are in reality representa¬ 
tives as little of the aristocracy as of the intelligence of 
the country. They are members of respectable families 
who happen to enjoy the favour of some elevated official, 
a Secretary to Government, a member of Council, or a 
Police Commissioner. In this Presidency a College 
education and a University Degree appear to be regarded 
as positive disqualifications for selection. A young man 
of independent character and high talents cannot now 
hope to enter the Civil Service by competition, and he 
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ias generally no wish to enter it by the back-door of 
favour. Every one, again, who knows India also knows 
how far the official world here appreciates the independ¬ 
ence of educated natives and what chances it is willing 
to give them. Deferential ignorance, conciliatory manners 
and a plentiful absence of originality and independence 
are now, and always will be, at a premium.’ 

The feeling of dissatisfaction against the Statutory 
system has grown and formed itself through these circum¬ 
stances. At one time it had almost grown into a feeling 
of alarm which has not yet altogether subsided. That 
was at the time when the blue-book containing the papers 
relating to the admission of natives to the Civil Service 
of India was published. Just before the rules were framed 
by Lord Lytton’s Government, the limit of age for the 
open competitive examination was reduced to 19. Ever 
since the limit of 23 fixed in the recommendation of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee was gradually begun to be reduced, 
suspicions had been entertained and complaints made that 
the object was to render it difficult for the natives to go 
to England to compete. When in 1876 Lord Salisbury, 
in opposition to the advice of the majority of the members 
of the Government of India, including the then Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, of a majority of the officials consulted 
in India, and of the Civil Service Commissioners in Eng¬ 
land, and against the opinion of Professor Jowett, the only 
surviving member of Lord Macaulay’s Committee, decided 
to lower the limit of age form 21 to 19, it was felt in India, 
that, whatever the object, the competition entrance into 
the Covenanted Civil Service was very nearly practically 
closed against them, and the failure of the Indian can¬ 
didates who still presented themselves confirmed this view. 
The publication of the blue-book I have mentioned above 
followed soon after, and it was perceived with dismay how 
near the natives had been from being altogether shut out 
from the English Covenanted Service, the pledge of free 
equality guaranteed to them so long and so solemnly 
desired to be taken away, and a Statutory Civil Service 
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stfmewhat extended given in its place. Lord Lytton’s 
proposal, which was only given up because there was no 
hope ot obtaining the sanction of Parliament to it, virtually 
amounted to reversing the old declared policy of the 
Company and the Crown and forming a governing class. 
It was felt that all this arose out of the policy of having 
a Statutory Civil Service for natives, and the feeling of 
dissatisfaction in regard to it deepened accordingly. This 
feeling is not entirely allayed, as it is apprehended that 
the existence of the native Statutory Service will always 
be suggestive of the revival of such an impolitic and 
unwise course. 

Through these circumstances, the feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction against the Statutory Service has been gradually 
generated and can only be fully understood by keeping 
them well in mind. 

Q. 3. Is the feeling of dissatisfaction, if it exists, 
directed against the Statute itself (33 Vic., Chapter 3,’ 
Section 6), or is it directed against the rules framed 
thereunder ? 

A. It will be seen from my reply to question No. 2 
that the feeling of dissatisfaction is mainly against the 
Statute itself. In so far as the Rules establish the system 
of selection by nomination, they contribute also towards 
fostering the feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Q. 4. If the Statute itself is objected to, is it because 
its provisions admit persons to specific appointments only 
and not to membership in an organized ‘Service’ ? 

Q. 5. Are the objections based on other and, if so, what 
grounds ? 

A. 4, 5. The Statute is partly objected to, in conse¬ 
quence of the circumstance mentioned in this question. 

I have already indicated the other objections in the 
previous answers. 

0‘ ^ ^ desire is felt for enrolment in a general 

service, what are the reasons for this desire ? 

A. The reasons for the desire felt for enrolment in 
a general service cannot be better described than in the 
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words of Lord Macaulay in his remarkable speech on 
the Government of India Bill of 1853:—'1 can conceive 


nothing more unfortunate for the people of India than that 


you should put into the Civil Service a native because he 
is a native, if he is to be the worst man in that service, a 
man decidedly inferior in attainments to all the members 
of that service, and who would be looked down upon by 
his European colleagues. Under the proposed system, it 
would depend on the natives themselves, and upon them 
alone, at what time they should enter into the Civil 
Service. As soon as any native of distinguished parts 
should by the cultivation of English literature have enabled 
himself to be victorious in competition over European 
candidates, he would in the most honourable manner, 
by conquest, as a matter of right and not as a mere 
eleemosynary donation, obtain access to the service. It 
would then be utterly impossible for his European fellows 
to look down upon him; he would enter the service in 
the best and most honourable way; and I believe that in 
this mode, and this mode alone, can the object which so 
many friends of the native population have in view, be 
attained in a manner at all satisfactory.’ 

Q. 7. What amendments do you advocate in Section 
6 of the Statute ? 

A. I consider no amendment, short of abolition of 
Section 6 of the Statute, sufficient. It will be remembered 
that so far as cases of exceptional merit or administrative 
exigencies are concerned, they are provided for by clauses 
3 and 4 of 24 and 25 Vic., C. 54, which are still law. 

O. 8. Do you consider that Section 6 of the Statute 
supplies such a definition of the words ‘Natives of India’ 
as describes with sufficient clearness, fulness, and accuracy 
the various classes of persons for whose appointment to 
Covenanted posts it is desirable to provide ? 

Q. 9. If not, can you suggest any more complete or 
more satisfactory definition ? 

A. 8, 9. The definition of the words ‘Natives of India’ 
m Section 6 seems to me to be sufficiently clear and full. 
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1 inequalities and anomalies were removed, I should 
consider it just and proper to include all domiciled Euro¬ 
peans in the term. 

Q. 10. If the objections are directed against the rules 
framed under the Statute, do they relate to the mode or 
modes of selection actually adopted ? 

Q. 11. Do they relate to the general conditions, in 
regard to pay, promotion, and retiring annuity under 
which Statutory Civilians hold their offices ? 

A. 10, 11. The system of nomination is certainly re¬ 
garded as very objectionable, as it undoubtedly is. So far 
as the rules as to pay, promotion, &c., are concerned, they 
also contribute to accentuate the position of inferiority 
in which the Statutory Civilians are placed or find them¬ 
selves. 

Q. 12. Assuming the Statutory system to be retained, 
what amendments would you suggest in the Rules with a 
view to remove any reasonable objections which may be 
felt to them ? 

A. I cannot consider that any amendments in the 
rules will remove the worst and most objectionable 
features of the Statutory Service, above all, its political 
unwisdom. 

Q. 13. Are Statutory Civilians regarded by the general 
public as occupying a position inferior to that of persons 
who enter the Covenanted Service through the competitive 
channel ? 

Q. 14. If such a feeling exists, on what grounds is it 
based ? 

A. 13, 14. So far as my experience goes, Statutory 
Civilians are regarded as occupying a position inferior to 
that of persons who enter the Covenanted Service through 
the competition channel, the reasons being that they are 
regarded as not having given the same proof of merit 
and ability, as having got in through interest and favour, 
and as not enjoying the same position, rights, and 
privileges. 
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Q. 15. Do the general public view with any difference 
the status of Statutory Civilians and that of Uncovenanted 
Officers ? 

Q. 16. If so, on what grounds ? 

A. 15, 16. No comparison, so far as I am aware, 
has been actually made between the status of Statutory 
Civilians and that of Uncovenanted officers. 

Q. 17. On the assumption that the Statutory system is 
retained, how would appointment to the Statutory service 
by nomination be regarded by influential sections of the 
native community in your province ? 

Q. 18. How would a system of nomination to be 
followed by a period of probation be regarded by the 
same classes ? 

A. 17, 18, It is difficult to answer this question, as 
different meanings are attached to the term ‘influential 
sections of the native community.’ On the whole, 
however, the system will continue to be regarded by all 
influential sections of the community with a feeling of 
disfavour and dissatisfaction, except by those individuals 
indicated by me in my answer to the first question. The 
military and aristocratic classes dislike a position of 
inferiority and inequality even more than the other 
classes, which is likely to deepen more and more by time. 
The feeling will be much the same whether nomination is 
followed by a period of probation or not. 

Q, 19. Would a system of nomination, with or without 
probation, be likely to secure well-qualified persons? 

Q. 20. Has experience actually shown such a system 
to secure well-qualified officers ? 

A. 19, 20. A system of nomination with or without 
probation will never, as a rule, be likely to secure well- 
qualified persons, and the likelihood is sure to continue 
to diminish with time. I do not deny that occasionally 
not only qualified persons, but exceptionally superior 
persons, may turn up even under the worst system 
of nomination. We all know how even in the Anglo- 
Indian Service in the days of the grossest jobbery and 
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patronage, even a few great men, or men who turned 


out great, were unwittingly nominated. But as a rule, 
the system would not succeed. And the difficulties of a 
system of nomination for the purpose in question are 
greater in India even than in England, inasmuch as 
English authorities are necessarily obliged to rely and 
act upon second-hand information, and upon very imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the relative positions of people in 
native communities and the circumstances and tests by 
which they are regulated. English people hardly realize 
to what extent their knowledge is thus imperfect, and 
their information is unreliable, and even positively mis¬ 
leading. I believe these observations are justified by 
actual experience of the working of the system, at least 
in this Presidency. 

Q. 21. Do you consider that nominations should be 
confined to persons of proved merit and ability ? 

Q. 22. If so, how do you consider that merit and 
ability should be held to have been proved for this purpose? 

Q. 23. How would a system of limited competition 
amongst persons nominated for this purpose by the 
Local Governments or by the Universities, or by those 
authorities concurrently or alternately, be regarded ? 

A. 21—23. I have partly answered these questions 
in my reply to question No. 7. In the view I have ven¬ 
tured to present of the character of the Statutory system, 
it is useless for me to answer these questions further. 

I may be permitted to point out, however, that different 
significations have been attached to the words ‘ persons 
of proved merit and ability ’ by the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy in Council at different times. 

Q. 24. In preference to either of the above systems 
(nomination and limited competition), would a system 
of open competition pure and simple for the Statutory 
Service commend itself to the native community ? 

Q. 25. If competition (whether limited or open) is 
preferred, should there be one competition for all India 
or separate competitions in each province ? 
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Q. 26. If there were I only one general competition, 
hoyv would you ensure a due proportion of appointments 
falling to the population of the several provinces ? 

Q. 27. Having regard to the varying educational 
standards reached in the several provinces, and the 
varying conditions prevalent therein, is it possible to 
have any one system of selection for all India which 
would not result in the inhabitants of some provinces being 
more or less excluded from a due share of appointments ? 

Q. 28. Under any of the three systems of nomination, 
limited competition and open competition* would you 
prescribe any tests of preliminary qualifications on the 
part of nominees or candidates in regard to (1) age, 
(2) intellectual capacity, (3) moral, social, and physical 
fitness ? 

O. 29. If so, what should be the tests under each of 
the heads specified ? 

Q. 30. Do you consider that (after selection whether 
by nomination or competition) there should be a period 
of probation? 

Q. 31. If so, what should be the duration of the 
probationary period ? 

Q. 32. Should the period of probation be passed 
in the ranks of the Uncovenanted Service, or of the 
Covenanted Service, or in what other manner? 

Q. 33. Do you consider that after selection and before 
entering on probation (or on duty) the person selected 
should undergo special training? 

Q. 34. If so, should the special training be carried 
on in India or in England? 

Q. 35. If in India, would it be possible, and, if pos¬ 
sible, advisable, to establish an India Civil Service 
College on the basis of the Haileybury College which 
formerly existed in England? 

Q. 36. If you do not consider special training in 
England: essential, would you encourage nominees or 
selected candidates to visit England with a view to 
add to their qualifications for the service ? 
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If so, what form should such encouragement 
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take ? 


O. 38. Should it be offered before, or during, or 
after the probationary period, if any, through which 
nominees or selected candidates may be required to pass ? 

Q. 39. Should it be offered before or after the nominees 
or selected candidates enter on their duties ? 

A. 24—39. The assumption upon which these ques¬ 
tions are based is to me so regrettable to contemplate 
that 1 beg to be excused from attempting to answer 
them even hypothetically. 

Q. 40. Are you in favour of the establishment of 
scholarships tenable by natives in England for the 
purpose of enabling them to qualify for the Civil or 
Statutory Service ? 

(). 41. If so, how would you connect such a scheme 
with selection of natives for employment in the higher 
administrative posts in India? 

Q. 42. Do you think that any distinction should 
be made between the emoluments of nominees or select¬ 
ed candidates who have been trained in England or 
have gone to England to add to their qualifications and 
those who have not ? 

Q. 43. If the opportunity of residence in England at a 
University for two years with a sufficient allowance were 
offered to nominees or selected candidates, is it likely 
that it would be taken advantage of to any great extent ? 


A. 4C 43. I consider the existence of the Statutory 
Service to be of so disastrous and retrograde a character 
for the true interests of the peoples of India, that rather 
than that it should be retained, I should be in favour of the 
foundation of numerous scholarships—and they would 
have t0 be ver y numerous indeed—tenable by natives 
in England for the purpose of enabling them to qualify 
and to compete for the Covenanted Civil Service, 
pioyjded these scholarships were not bestowed by any 
system of nomination of any kind or sort whatever, 
but by free and open competition in India. 



Q. 44. If the system of examination in England were 
revised with the result that natives availed themselves of 
it in considerable numbers, would it still be necessary 
to retain the Statutory system? 

Q. 45. If so, to what appointments or classes of 
appointments would you restrict the latter system, and 
what conditions over and above those already existing 
would you impose ? 

A. 44, 45. No, but I do not think that such a revision 
as is put in the question is very feasible. I should 
certainly not be in favour of lowering the standard or 
character of the examination. 

Q. 46. Is competition of natives in the examination in 
England favourably looked upon by large and important 
classes in India ? 

A. If the question refers, as I suppose it does, to 
an examination held in England, I believe competition 
for such examination in England has more and more 
come to be regarded with disfavour. Among numerous 
other causes, it is come to be considered that there 
is more or less risk in sending youths at an early age 
to England where it is very difficult to secure for them 
safe guidance, control and supervision. 

Q. 47. Should additional facilities be given to natives 
for proceeding to England and entering the Indian Civil 
Service by the channel of the English competition ? 

Q. 48. If so, wha> forms or form should such facilities 
take ? 

Q. 49. What conditions, if any, should be attached 
to them ? 

A. 47—49. I do not think that any additional facilities 
that could possibly be suggested would prove satisfactory 
or meet the real demands of the question. 

Q. 50. What is your opinion as to giving Statutory 
appointments to natives who, though they may have 
failed to secure a place amongst the successful candidates, 
have shown merit in the English competition ? 
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Q- 51. Assuming it to be advisable to appoint to the 
Statutory Service in India natives who have failed in 
the English competition, should such persons receive 
the same training as successful candidates in England, 
and be subject to the same final examination ? 

Q. 52. Should they on appointment to the Statutory 
Service in India be subject to the same incidents as 
apply to other persons appointed under the Statutory 
Rules ? 

A. 50 52. If such a thing were generally done, it 

would still further degrade the Statutory Service. 

Q- 53. Can you say what number of natives belong- 
mg to your province have presented themselves annually 
at the competitive examination in England, and what 
degree of success they attained ? 

A. I believe one Hindu, one Mahomedan, and three 
Parsis have hitherto succeeded in passing the com¬ 
petitive examination in London from this Presidency. 

Q. o4. W hat class or classes of natives in your pro¬ 
vince readily go to England ? 

A. Parsis come first, then Mahomedans, then Hin¬ 
dus. 

Q. 55. Are objections entertained to going to England; 
and, if so, what are they, and by what classes in parti¬ 
cular are they felt? 

A. 55. All the classes have two objections in common 
—first the great expense, and secondly, risk attendant 
on a visit to England, especially for young lads, in 
consequence of the circumstance mentioned in my reply 
to questions 44, 45. Hindus have a special objection on 
the score of caste and religion, but it is gradually wearing 
away. 

Q. 56. Should the examination for natives in England 
be distinct in standards and conditions from that for 
English candidates, or should there be one and the same 
examination for all ? 

A. 56. I know of no reason or justification for such a 
proposal or suggestion. I should be strongly against 
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such distinction, as all other distinctions regarding 
free and fair competition between natives and Europeans. 

Q. 57. If the standards and conditions were different, 
how would it be possible to compare the results in the 
two examinations so as to bring out one list in order 
of merit ? 

A. It would in my opinion be practically impossible. 

Q. 58. Would it under such circumstances be desir¬ 
able to allot a fixed proportion of appointments to each 
of the two examinations ? 

A. To do any such thing would be as undesirable as 
the circumstances contemplated. 

Q. 59. If a fixed proportion of appointments were 
allotted for a native examination in England, do you 
consider that in view of the objections against a voyage 
to England and life there* the cost thereof and the 
chances of failure, a sufficient number of suitable candi¬ 
dates from your province would be available to make 
the competition a real competition ? 

Q. 60. If the examinations were distinct, what should 
be the limits of age for the native examination ? 

Q. 61. What should be the conditions, nature, and 
subjects of the separate native examination? 

A. 59—61. My answer to this is involved in the 
above answers. 

Q. 62. Assuming only one examination in England 
for both English and native candidates, do you consider 
that the subjects and standards of examination and 
the conditions as to age and other matters in any respect 
place native candidates at a disadvantage as compared 
with English candidates? 

A. They certainly do. 

O. 63. If so, in what respects are native candidates 
placed at a disadvantage, and what alterations would 
you recommend with a view to remove that disadvantage ? 

Q. 64. If there should be only one examination for all 
candidates, should the limits of age for natives be higher 
than those at present fixed for European candidates 
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so, what should the limits for native candidates 


be ? 

A. 63, 64. The present limit of age is one of the 
most important of the circumstances which have placed 
natives at a disadvantage. It has gradually operated 
as almost prohibitive, so far as native candidates are 
concerned. This has been shown conclusively by the late 
Viceroy the Marquis of Ripon in his minutes of the 26th 
September 1883, and 10th September 1884, and it is 
needless to do anything further than to refer to them 
for the reasons and causes of this prohibitory operation. 
Another circumstance which has placed native candi¬ 
dates at a disadvantage is the value assigned to subjects 
connected with oriental history, languages, and literature 
as contrasted with that assigned to Greek and Latin. 
The limit of age for both natives and Europeans should 
be the same, and what that limit should be cannot 
be more effectually stated than in the words of his 
Honour the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
Sir Charles Aitchison. ‘ I would have the maximum 
limit of age fixed at 23; for I believe that the nearer 
we can return to the position of 1854’ (that adopted on 
the recommendation of Lord Macaulay’s Committee) 
‘the better will it be for the country, the more just to the 
people, and the less need there will be to have recourse 
to the Statutory arrangements, which, if defensible at all, 
are only defensible as a temporary means of admitting 
natives of India to appointments now practically closed 
to them by the present rules for the open competition.’ 

Q. 65. If higher limits of age were fixed for native 
than for European candidates, might not the latter 
complain that they were placed at a disadvantage ? 

A. They might. 

Q< 66. What is the average age at which natives 
at the Indian Universities pass the examinations for 
F.A., B.A., and M.A., respectively ? 

A. There is no F.A. examination in the Bombay 
University. The average age at which our students 
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take their B.A. Degree, I believe, ranges from 20 to 22, 
and their M.A. Degree two or three years later. 

Q. 67. From what classes of native society are the 
persons who graduate at the Indian Universities usually 
drawn in your province ? 

A. From the middle classes of the Parsi and the 
Hindu communities. Mahomedans have recently com¬ 
menced to come in, in larger numbers than before, and 
a strong desire is growing up among them to advance 
in the path of education. 

Q. 68- Do you advocate a competition in India for 
the Civil Service simultaneously with the competition in 
England, the same question papers being used at both 
examinations ? 

A. I advocate very earnestly a competition in India 
for the Civil Service simultaneously with the competition 
in England, the same question papers being used at both 
examinations. I have given my reasons in detail for so 
advocating the measure in the paper annexed hereto 
(Journal of the East India Association, Vol. V. No. 1). It 
is the only course consistent with a sound and tar-sighted 
political policy, without which the pledges given by the 
Crown and Parliament will never be fairly or adequately 
fulfilled. Political danger there is none in adopting it; 
and it is again the only course which will secure full 
administrative efficiency, for it will bring into play in 
the best manner the knowledge which comes naturally 
and intuitively to a native, of native, feelings and modes 
of thought; and the inability to grasp and compre¬ 
hend, which so often neutralizes the highest talents and 
accomplishments of Englishmen. In advocating this 
measure, 1 would suggest safeguarding it in three ways : 
(1) I would insist upon the successful candidates pro¬ 
ceeding to England, and spending there their probationary 
two years in further qualifying themselves for the- 
service. I consider it preferable that the stay and 
training in England should be subsequent to the com¬ 
petition than prior to it, because I do not think that 
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ives of India should be entirely Anglicized and their 
distinctive nationality lost and submerged in Anglicism, 
as would be more or less the case if they stayed and 
were trained in England at too early an age. I would 
however have them thoroughly familiar, almost saturated, 
with English thought and culture, so as to be properly 
qualified and fully equipped to act their part in an 
administration which must be guided by the principles of 
English civilization and culture. (2) I would raise the 
maximum limit of age to 23, so as to secure, not pre¬ 
cocious boys, but young men well grounded in English 
culture. (3) And thirdly, I would raise the character 
of the examination as high as possible in the direc¬ 
tion of requiring a thorough acquaintance with English 
literature, history and science, such as will secure 
both a high moral and intellectual training. And 1 
would be prepared in such a scheme of examination to 
be satisfied with having a comparatively much lower 
value placed upon aknowledge of oriental languages and 
literatu re. 

Q. 69. How would this method of selection be 
regarded by the native community generally? 

A. I believe this method of Selection is likely to 
be regarded with satisfaction by the native community 
generally. 

Q. 70. If you advocate such a system, would you 
restrict the competition in India to natives, and that in 
England to English candidates, or would you admit both 
classes freely to either examination ? 

A. I would admit both classes freely to either exami¬ 
nation. 

Q. 71. If native candidates were admitted to the 
competition in England, while English candidates were 
excluded from the competition in India, on what grounds 
could this distinction be justified ? 

A. I do not think the distinction could be justified, 

Q* 72. Do you consider that the educational institu¬ 
tions available in India are at present capable of giving 
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the very high-class education which it was the object of 
the competitive system as introduced in 1885 to secure ? 

A. I do not consider that the educational institutions 
in this Presidency are at present capable of giving the 
very high-class education in question, but I think they 
are fairly progressing towards it, and the demand which 
would arise in case competitive examinations were held 
in India as stated by me, would give this tendency a 
further strong impetus. 

Q. 73. Would an open competition in India be likely 
to give decided advantages to any particular class or 
classes of the native community over others ? 

Q. 74. Would it be likely to lead to the undue 
preponderance of any one class or caste in the public 
service ? 

A. 73, 74. For a time the Parsis and those classes 
of the Hindus among whom education has already made 
considerable progress, may have some advantage over 
the Mahomedans and what are called the backward 
classes among Hindus. So far this may lead to a pre¬ 
ponderance of the members of the former classes over 
those of the latter. But this preponderance cannot be 
designated as undue. Education and training have 
always been recognized both by the aristocratic as well 
as the backward classes, and by Mahomedans in relation 
to Hindus, as giving a legitimate right to employment in 
the public service. It has not been resented in the 
past, and I do not think it will be in the future, except 
to the very desirable extent of creating that healthy 
and stimulating sort of jealousy which may be potent in 
drawing the classes I have named towards the path of 
improvement and education. 

Q. 75. Do you think there are any objections on 
political or administrative grounds to open competition 
in India ? 

A. No political measure can claim to be perfectly free 
from all objections, but I believe the proposed system 
of open competition in India is free from objections 
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'“rni political or administrative grounds. The fear that 
natives will inundate the service is not justified by the 
reasonable probabilities of the case. I do not believe 
that if the maximum limit of age is raised to 23, and the 
character of the examination raised and strengthened in 
the direction indicated by me above, native candidates 
will be able to beat their English competitors in any 
very large numbers for a long time to come. As to the 
jealousy between the different classes of the Indian 
people I have stated my view above. I do not believe that 
there will be any such jealousy or resentment as would 
constitute a political danger. As to objections on 
administrative grounds, I do not think there are any 
which cannot be obviated by administrative arrange¬ 
ments, as for example, with respect to officers who may 
be required for Frontier Districts. I would much prefer 
natives of one province appointed to serve in another. 

Q* 76. Would the introduction of an open competi¬ 
tive examination in India have the effect of deterring 
cadets of leading families from aspiring to enter the 
ranks of the Civil Service ? 

A. Up till now, ‘ cadets of leading families * have 
seldom aspired to enter the ranks of the Civil Service. 
If the introduction of an open competitive examination 
is likely to have any effect upon them in the future, it 
will not be a deterrent, but of a stimulative character. 
It will be remembered that in India, leading and aristo¬ 
cratic families have always been recruited to a consider¬ 
able extent from people of the lowest ranks and positions 
in life as soon as they have forced themselves into power. 

Q. 77. Under such a system how would it be possible 
to provide against natives of a province in which educa¬ 
tion is comparatively backward being excluded from 
appointments in their own province ? 

A. I have partly answered the question above. I 
would trust to the influence of time, and if necessary, 
afford educational encouragement and facility to enable 
them to qualify themselves for the service. 
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Q. 78. Would.a system of provincial examinations be 
preferable to one examination for the whole of India ? 

A. One examination for the whole of India would be 
preferable. 

Q. 79. Under a system of open competition in India, 
would the successful candidates be regarded as occupy¬ 
ing a position inferior to that of persons who enter the 
service through the channel of the open competition in 
England ? 

A. No; as the competition, though held in two different 
places, will be a common competition. 

Q. 80. Supposing that the Covenanted appointments 
were allotted in fixed proportions, a certain number to 
be obtained by competition in England and a certain 
number by competition in India, the examinations in each 
case being open on fairly equal conditions to native 
and English candidates alike, and the Statutory system 
being abolished, how would such a system be viewed ? 

A. ' The system will be viewed as objectionable, as 
there would not be equal and common competition. 

Q. 81. If an open competition were established in 
India, what should be the preliminary qualifications 
required on the part of candidates in regard to age ? and 

Q. 82. In regard to minimum educational attain¬ 
ments ? and 

Q. 83. In regard to moral, social and physical 
fitness ? and 

Q . 84. In other respects (if any) ? 

A. 81—84. The maximum limit of age should, I think, 
be 23. The limit of minimum educational attainments 
should be so framed as to ensure in the lowest successful 
candidate a thoroughly broad and liberal education of 
the character indicated by me in my previous replies. 
The usual certificates required by the University, for 
example, of moral character and respectability, may be 
demanded. With regard to physical fitness, such an 
examination as at present the candidates for the com¬ 
petitive service have to undergo, would, I think, suffice. 
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87. Circumstances being different in the case of 
persons who enter through the examination in England 
and of persons who enter through the examination in 
India, is there any reason why the rules in regard to pay, 
leave, pension, &c., should not also be different ? 

A. I should say as a matter of principle, that the 
same service should be remunerated in the same way, 
whether rendered by a native or a European. 

Q. 88 Should successful candidates go through a period 
ot special study in India like the English candidates who 
spend two years in special preparation ? or 

Q. 89. Would it be preferable (a) to require them to 
go to England, or ( b ) to give them the option of going 
to England, suitable allowances being given to enable 
them to prosecute their studies there ? 

A. 88, 89. It would not only be preferable, it would 
be necessary to require the successful Indian candidates 
to go to England. 

O. 90. Should successful candidates at the Indian 
competition be required to pass through a probationary 
period before final appointment ? 

Q. 91. How,should it be passed—in the ranks of the 
Uncovenanted Service, or otherwise ? 

A. 90—91. I think successful candidates should be 
required to go through a probationary period before final 

appointment, such probationary period to be passed in 
England. ' 

O. 92. If so what shall be the duration of the proba- 
tionary period ? r 

A. 1 he duration of the probationary period should 
be about two years. 

Q. 9S What special provision, if any, do you think 
.should be made for the appointments to Covenanted 
posts of deserving members of the Uncovenanted Ser- 

Q. 94. If such appointments are made, should they be 
restricted to the holders of any particular classes of 
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appointments in the Uncovenanted Service, and if so, 
what classes ? 

A. 93, 94. Clauses 3 and 4 of 24 and 25 Viet., C. 54, 
are, I think, sufficient for the purpose. 

Q. 95. Should persons so appointed be appointed pro- 
visionally and be required to pass through a period of 
probation before final confirmation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 96. Should provision be made for the appointment 
of qualified members of the Uncovenanted Service to the 
higher Covenanted offices without requiring them to pass 
through the lower grades ? 

A. I do not think any such provision should be made. 

Q. 98. Should special provision be made for the pro¬ 
motion to Covenanted posts of European members of the 
Uncovenanted Service? 

Q. 99. Should special provision be made for the pro¬ 
motion to such posts of Eurasian or other members of the 
Uncovenanted Service who, though not natives of pure 
descent, fall within the meaning attached in the Statute 
of 1870 to the term ‘Natives of India’ ? 

A. 98, 99. If a simultaneous competitive examination 
be held in India, then I think no special provisions should 
be made. 

Q. 100. Ought not the Uncovenanted Service equally 
with the Covenanted Service, to be open to all natural-born 
subjects of her Majesty who possess the qualifications 
that may be from time to time prescribed ? 

Q. 101. If the Uncovenanted Service is closed to any 
natural-born subjects of her Majesty, on what grounds, 
bearing in mind the terms of Acts of Parliament and her 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1st November, 1858, is this to 
be justified? 

A. 100, 101. If the pledges of equality given in Acts 
of Parliament and her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858 
are fairly redeemed by holding simultaneous competitive 
examinations in England and India, then I think that the 
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ncovenanted Service, equally with the Covenanted Ser¬ 
vice, should be open to all natural-born subjects of her 
Majesty who may possess the prescribed qualifications. 
If, however, the Covenanted Service is wholly or partially, 
practically closed to the natives, then there is justification 
for restricting the admission into the Uncovenanted Ser¬ 
vice to them. There is another ground also for carefully 
guarding the admission of Europeans to the Uncovenantecl 
Service, inasmuch as the patronage being in the hands of 
European authorities, it is more than likely to be abused 
and exercised unduly in their favour. 

Q. 121. How far is the existing system of education in 
the higher schools and colleges in India weir adapted for 
training young men to the public service? *Can you 
su £g es t any improvements ? 

A. I would suggest a few residential high schools and 
a residential college. 

0.122. In 1854 Lord Macaulay’s Committee were 
of opinion that the best, the most liberal, and the most 
finished education to be procured in England was a 
necessary qualification for admission to the Civil Service. 
Do Indian schools and colleges at present supply an 
education of so high a standard ? 

A. Not quite, but they are capable of developing into 
institutions imparting a very high-class education, 

Q. 123. Do you consider that Indian schools at present 
develop the force of character and other qualities required 
for English administration ? 

A. Very fairly. 

Q. 126. How far would any system of appointment 
which involves a journey to, and residence in, England, 
be regarded by the native community as open to objec¬ 
tion on the ground that it requires Hindu candidates to 
abandon their caste as a condition of entering the Civil 
Service ? 

A. There is such an objection, but it is not now of 
a very pronounced character, as readmission to caste 
is rendered very easy. 
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O. 130. Does a voyage to, or residence in, England 
involve the loss of social position or other unfavourable 
consequences in the case of any section of the native 
community ? 

A. A voyage to or residence In England does not 
involve the loss of social position ; it rather improves it. 

Q.131. Does it result in placing those natives who 
undertake it more or less out of touch and sympathy with 
their fellow-countrymen on their return to India ? 

«. A. Hardly at all. 

Q. 132. Would the requirement of a temporary resi¬ 
dence in England as a condition precedent to, or following 
on, appointment to the Government service have the 
effect of’excluding from such appointment any consider¬ 
able or important section of the native community ? 

A. I do not think that the requirement of a tem¬ 
porary residence in England as a condition following 
on appointment to the Government service would have 
the effect of excluding from such appointment any consi¬ 
derable or important section of the native community. 

Q. 133. If the Statutory system is discontinued, should 
special provision be made for the appointment to Cove¬ 
nanted posts of natives who, for religious or other 
sufficient reasons, are unable or unwilling to undertake 
a journey to, and residence in, England ? 

Q. 134. If so, what provision should be made for this 
purpose ? 

A. 133, 134. I do not think so. 

Q. 135. If the Statutory system is discontinued, do 
you consider that special provision should be made for 
the appointment to Covenanted posts of capable members 
of the professional classes ? 

Q. 136. If so, what provision should be made for this 
purpose ? 

A. 135, 136. I do not think so. 

Q. 137. Whatever system or systems may be adopted, 
ought power to be reserved to Government to appoint 
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to Covenanted posts candidates of high family subject 
to such antecedent guarantees of fitness as may be con¬ 
sidered sufficient in each case ? 

Q. 138. Ought similar power to be reserved to Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint to Covenanted posts persons who 
have proved their merit and ability in Government service, 
or in the exercise of> a profession, without preliminary 
examination or competition ? 

Q. 139. If a thorough knowledge of English were 
made an essential qualification for appointment to Cove¬ 
nanted posts, would the field of selection in the case of 
persons already in the Uncovenanted Service, or engaged 
in the exercise of a profession, be unduly limited thereby ? 

Q. 140. If such is likely to be the case, could the 
difficulty be obviated by requiring proficiency in the 
English language to be tested by periodical examinations 
after selection, but during a probationary period ? 

Q. 141. Should provision be made for the occasional 
appointment in very special and exceptional cases to Cove¬ 
nanted posts of persons of known ability and local influence 
whom, although they may never have held office and may 
not possess special professional qualifications, and although 
their age may exceed the limit laid down for untried can¬ 
didates, it might nevertheless be considered desirable to 
appoint to the higher grades for political or other reasons? 

A. 137—141. I should consider such a power very 
objectionable and liable to abuse. 

Q. 142. Would it be desirable to rule that the proportion 
of persons being Hindus and Mahomedans, respectively, 
who are from time to time or over a series of years 
appointed to the Covenanted ranks in any province should 
bear a certain relation to the number of the two classes 
composing the population of the province concerned ? 

A. I do not think so. 

O. 144. How far should appointments in each pro¬ 
vince to Covenanted posts be restricted to natives of the 
province concerned ? 

A. To no extent at all. 
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. 145. How would the following scheme be regarded 
by the native community ?— 

(1) the Covenanted Civil Service to be reduced to 
a fixed number of European officers, admission 
being by competition in England confined to 
European candidates only ; 

(2) the appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service to be filled by appointment in 
India, natives only being eligible. 

A. This scheme would be viewed with dismay and 
alarm, and sooner or later lead to political disaffection. 

Q. 146. How would you regard such a scheme ? 

A. I would regard it as a grave political blunder. 

Q. 147. How would the native community regard the 
following ?— 

(1) the Covenanted Civil Service to be reduced to 
a fixed number of appointments to be filled by 
competition in England to which natives and 
Europeans alike would be admitted : 

(2) the- appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service to be filled by appointment in India, 
both natives and Europeans being eligible. 

A. Such a scheme would be viewed with great dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Q. 148. How would you regard such a scheme ? 

A. I would regard it as calculated to shut out the 
natives from the Covenanted Civil Service on the one 
hand, and to give an undue share to Europeans in the 
rest of the Civil Service. 

Q. 149. If either of the above schemes were adopted, 
how would the native community view a proposal to 
combine the higher appointments of the Uncovenanted 
Service with the appointments taken from the Covenanted 
Civil Service so as to form an enlarged Civil Service to 
be recruited in India ? 

Q. 150. How would you view such a proposal ? 

A. 149, 150. The proposal would create grave dis¬ 
satisfaction. 
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Q. 151. How would the native community regard the 
following scheme?— 

(1) a certain number of appointments in the 
Covenanted Civil Service to be reserved for 
natives ; 

(2) a certain proportion of that number to be filled 
by competition or by some other system in 
India ; 

(3) the remainder to be filled by competition in 
England. 

Q. 152. How would you regard such a scheme ? 

A. 151, 152. With dissatisfaction. 




SPEECH ON SIR W. WEDDERBURN. 


[At a public meeting of all classes of the Indian community , called by 
the Sheriff) held on the 30th Aprils 1881) in the Bombay Town Hall , 
for the purpose of marking their esteem and admiration for Sir William 
Wedderburn, Chief Secretary to Government , on the occasion of his retire¬ 
ment from the public service; Sir Jamsetjee JeejeebJwy } Bart,, presided , 
and the Hon'ble Mr. R. T. Telang proposed the first Resolution. which 
ran as follows :— i That this meeting desires to give expression, on the 
occasion of Sir William Wedderburn's retirement from the public service , 
to the deep esteem and admiration in which he is universally held for the 
sincere, enlightened and generous sympathy with everything affecting the 
true interests of this country , and for his constant and fearless efforts to 
promote them to the best of his power f Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
seconded the resolution and- made the following speech.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—We are met here to¬ 
day to record formally the name of William Wedderburn 
in the list of those noble and illustrious Englishmen 
whose names are cherished in the hearts of the people 
of this country with respect, with admiration and with 
gratitude. (Cheers.) It is said that we, the people of 
the Presidency towns, do not represent the voice of the 
country. The editor of the Times of India told us the 
other day that out of fifty members of the Council of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, not two had probably 
any personal acquaintance with the economy of an Indian 
village. Well, gentlemen, it is difficult, or rather, it is 
not difficult, to guess where he got this wonderful piece 
of information. (Laughter.) But, gentlemen, I confi¬ 
dently assert that in giving expression to our grateful 
feelings for Sir W. Wedderburn we are giving expression, 
not only to the feelings of the people of this city, but also 
of the whole Presidency, of its princes and people, high 
and low, of town and village. (Applause.) I do not think 
it will require many words from me to show why it is 
that Sir W. Wedderburn has come to be regarded with 
such sincere sentiments of regard and esteem. The 
ordinary answer, gentlemen, is that he is a true friend 
of the natives of India. (Cheers.) But nowadays 
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lere is not a single Englishman who does not claim 
or profess to be a true friend of the natives, from the 
district officer who overflows with love and sympathy 
for the masses so long as they remain uneducated and 
sing his praises as their ma-bap (laughter and cheers) 
to the liberal Englishman who would gladly give the 
native the benefit of his liberal principles, but that 
he is firmly persuaded they would disagree with him. 
Gentlemen, Sir W. W.edderburn is not a friend of the 
natives of India of this stamp. (Cheers.) He is not a friend 
whose friendship is tainted with the selfish prejudices of 
bigotry. He is not a friend whose friendship is affected 
by the arrogance of a narrow superiority, not founded 
on the individual merit, but on racial difference. (Loud 
cheers.) He is not a friend whose friendship administers 
only homoepathic doses, lest any larger dose would do 
us harm. (Laughter.) We count Sir W. Wedderburn 
among the true friends of this country, because he has 
given loyal and sincere adhesion to those principles of 
justice and righteousness on which the declared policy 
of the Crown and Parliament for the Government of this 
country is founded. His great abilities, culture and 
clear intelligence have convinced him that these are the 
only principles on which this country can be safely and 
beneficially governed, and he has the moral intrepidity 
to act up to these convictions in spite of censure, abuse 
or ridicule. (Cheers.) Add to this, gentlemen, that this 
moral intrepidity is ennobled by a true-hearted sympathy 
for all the best interests of this country. This it is that 
has enabled him to have a deeper and truer insight into 
Indian questions where even men of higher intellects or 
greater culture have utterly failed or groped in the dark. 
As only one instance, you will remember, gentlemen, 
that it was he who saw that people yffio were reviled as 
disloyal sedition-mongers were among some of the most 
loyal and true friends of the British Government as they 
have now come to be acknowledged. ((Sneers.) Gentle¬ 
men, the retirement of Sir W. Wedderburn is a great 
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ss to this country, how great it is some of us know. 
His place will not be easily filled. But we have this 
consolation that it is not improbable that he will take 
his rightful place in the councils of his own country, 
that he will enter Parliament, where his great abilities 
and rare qualities cannot fail to be of the greatest use to 
the common interest of both the countries with which he 
is so intimately connected. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, if I 
were asked to point out the one living Englishman who 
would most worthily and usefully sit in Parliament as 
the member for India, I would unhesitatingly give the 
name of Sir W. Wedderburn, and I am sure that my 
choice would be endorsed not only in this Presidency 
but in the whole country. (Loud and continued applause.) 



SPEECHES ON THE CITY OF BOMBAY 
MUNICIPAL BILL. 

[At the meetings of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bambay\ 
on the 7th March , 1888, and the following days, with His Excellency 
Lord Re ay as President , the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the 
following , among other , speeches on the City of Bombay Municipal Bill] 

On the Second Reading. 

Your Excellency,—The Bill before the Council is of 
such great importance, as well as of such great local 
and general interest, and it is so likely, if passed into law, 
to enjoy a tenure of some permanency, that I think it 
desirable that I should state the reasons for which I find 
myself able to vote for its second reading. I believe 
there are still several objectionable features clinging to 
it in emerging from the operation which it has undergone 
at the hands of the Select Committee. But I have great 
faith in the liberal tendencies of your Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment and I am extremely hopeful that the detailed 
discussion in Council will succeed in removing a great 
many of these objectionable features. The Bill has been 
introduced for the purpose of accomplishing two main 
objects. One of them is the consolidation of the several 
Municipal enactments relating to Bombay spread over the 
statute book, and the arrangement of the different 
provisions on a logical and systematic method. With 
regard to this object, I think your Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment may well congratulate themselves on the excellence 
and thoroughness of the work done in this respect by the 
honourable member in charge of this Bill. I should 
have preferred to have left it to so many honourable 
members whom I see before me infinitely better qualified 
than myself to speak on this point. But I have had prac¬ 
tical experience of the difficulties and inconveniences of 
the present state of the Municipal law in regard to order 
and arrangement, and I have had the opportunity of 
closely and minutely studying the Bill when in Select 
Committee. I think it is therefore not inappropriate 
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Tfnat I should bear my testimony, for whatever it may he 
worth, to the success with which the task of consolida¬ 
tion and arrangement has been performed. Such a work 
required great ability and great industry, and both seem 
to me to have been unsparingly bestowed to make it 
as complete as possible. I anticipate, my Lord, great 
benefits and advantages from it in the way of easily 
understanding and working the law. But, my Lord, I 
should have unhesitatingly sacrificed all these benefits and 
advantages if the Bill was to pass as originally framed and 
introduced in Council, for in its orginal form 1 could not 
but regard it as a distinctly retrograde measure. I am 
aware that this description of it is disputed. But that it 
is a true and correct description can, I think, be shown 
without much difficulty. The constitutional portion of 
our Municipal law is rightly considered to be its most 
important portion ; it is the keystone of the whole arch, 
for, however excellent and elaborate the other provisions, 
they would be useless unless the forces to work them 
were properly and judiciously organized. Now it can be 
affirmed, without fear of serious contradiction, that the 
constitutional lines on which our Municipal administration 
has been carried on since the present Act was passed, 
have been these:—That the Corporation, with the help 
of the Town Council, was the supreme administrative 
body, with the Commissioner as its sole executive officer 
invested with full executive power and responsibility, 
that the Corporation had the fullest control over the 
budget, which it exercised not simply generally, but 
by constant criticism and supervision, and in a way 
to bring home to the Commissioner that he was con¬ 
stantly responsible to the Corporation for the due 
discharge of his duties. Whether fully or clearly 
expressed in the Act or not, these have been the lines 
on which the Municipal administration of the last fifteen 
years has been conducted. If we may judge from the 
debate that took place in Council on the Bill of 1872,* 
something like this was intended by its framers. In the 
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Avhat animated debate that took place on the third 
reading of that Bill, Mr. Rogers, then one of the members 
of the Executive Council, explained that ‘ a great deal of 
the mistrust as to the power of the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner has, I think, arisen from the wording of section 
42, but the words “ executive power and responsibility 
for the purposes of this Act shall be vested in the 
Commissioner ” do not mean to imply that he can do 
as he likes. He is simply the executive officer of the 
Corporation, who must provide him with the necessary 
funds.’ The measure of 1872 was brought in because 
the previous constitution provided by Act II of 1865 
has signally broken down. And when I say that the 
present Bill in its original form was a retrograde mea¬ 
sure, what I substantially mean to say is that it went 
back to the discredited principles of 1865, in regard 
to the position of the Commissioner in the constitutional 
scheme. The statement of the constitutional principles 
of the Bill bears a remarkable resemblance to the state¬ 
ments of the principles of the Act of 1865. It is clear 
from the statement of objects and reasons as well as 
the speech of the honourable member in introducing 
the Bill, that its object and intention was to place 
the Municipal administration of the city in the hands 
of the Commissioner, controlled only generally by the 
power of purse given to the Corporation. It was 
frankly admitted by the honourable member, in the 
discussion in the Select Committee, that it was intended 
the Corporation were to have no powers of criticism, 
initiation, or supervision, and that after the Budget 
grants were sanctioned, the less they met and talked 
the better. It is impossible not to be reminded by this 
account of the constitutional scheme of the Bill, of the 
striking resemblance it bears to the account given of 
the constitutional scheme of the Act of 1865. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Cassels, who introduced the Bill of 1865, 
described the Municipal constitution that was to be 
created by it in the following words ' ! This Bill vests 
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all Municipal property in Bombay in the Bench of 
Justices, which is for this purpose made a body corporate, 
having perpetual succession and a common seal. The 
Justices will, therefore, exercise complete control over the 
Municipal fund, and the Commissioner will annually 
submit to the Bench a Budget of estimated receipts and 
disbursements which the Bench may alter or modify as 
they deem fit, and after the Budget has been voted, no 
new works are to be commenced by the Commissioner 
without further orders from the Bench. In this manner 
the Justices will hold the purse strings, and will exercise, 
a minute supervision over the details of all income and 
expenditure; but they will not be allowed so far to 
interfere with the responsible executive officer as to 
order any works to be undertaken which he has not first 
proposed, the initiative in this respect being reserved for 
the Commissioner. But should the Commissioner not 
faithfully and energetically perform his duties, he can 
at any time be removed on a suitable representation from 
the Bench.’ This passage may well be accepted as a 
brief resume of the constitutional features, and the argu¬ 
ments in their support, of the present Bill as originally 
introduced. Thus I think it cannot be gainsaid that so 
far it must be regarded as a retrograde measure, endea¬ 
vouring to go back from the principles of the legislation 
of 1872 to those of the legislation of 186,5. Now, my 
Lord, 1 am ready to admit that it may be wise sometimes 
to retrace steps in the light of experience. Then, let us 
see how the constitution on the lines described by Mr. 
Cassels worked in actual practice; how the power of the 
purse was sufficient to restrain the Commissioner. Every 
thing was done to secure it a fair trial. One of the 
ablest officers of the Bombay Civil Service was appointed 
Commissioner. The Bench was at the time composed 
of some of the wealthiest, the most educated, and the 
most enlightened members of the Bombay community, 
European and native. And what was the result ? I 
believe some at least of the honourable, members of this 
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Council cannot have forgotten the intense excitement 
in which the whole city was thrown in 1871 by the 
complete and, according to some, most disastrous finan¬ 
cial break-down of the system. I well remember the 
great meetings that were held in the Town Hall to 
consider the situation, and the sensation that was created 
when the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Bench, Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, got up and announced that 
the Municipality was bankrupt 1 I was one of those who 
in those days, at the risk of incurring some unpopularity 
or rather the certainty of it, tried to obtain recognition 
of the services which the Commissioner had undoubtedly 
performed; but, after the enquiries made by Mr. Hope’s 
Committee, it was impossible to deny that the system 
had ended in a complete financial failure, and that it was 
abundantly established that the general power of the 
purse and the control of the Budget had by themselves 
proved utterly impotent to hold the Commissioner 
within legal bounds, and to restrain him from bringing 
the city to the very brink of bankruptcy. Such was the 
proved result of the legislation of 1865 after a trial of six 
years. Let us now turn to the results of the legislation 
of 1872, with an elected Corporation and a Commissioner, 
no longer its master, but its servant, after a trial now of 
fifteen years. The Council need not be alarmed that 
J will detain it by a repetition of the numerous ack¬ 
nowledgments of its signal success, elicited from all 
quarters, and especially from the successive heads of 
this Government, as well as of the Government of India. 
The Honourable Mr. Naylor has himself fully admitted 
it. But he seems to labour under the impression, which 
I know is popular in some quarters, that the credit of 
this success is: mainly due to the Commissioner. 4 The 
great success of the administration of the last twenty 
years, said the Honourable Mr. Naylor in his introduc¬ 
tory speech,* tis, no doubt, very largely due to the fact 
that the entire executive power and responsibility have 
been vested in the Commissioner, who is an officer 



specially selected by Government for this very important 
and difficult post.’ The true history, however, of this 
success is very different. We have seen that the result 
of the administration of the first six years was failure 
and disaster brought about by the exceptionally able 
officer selected by Government to wield the entire 
executive power and responsibility. With regard to the 
last fifteen years, I emphatically say that the success 
has been due to the fact that the Corporation has exer¬ 
cised constant control, criticism, and supervision, and, 
in many important matters, to their direct initiation. I 
am aware, my Lord, of the charge not unfrequently made 
against the Corporation, of more talk than work. I 
cannot help saying that nothing can be a more superficial 
view of the matter. It may be quite true that we some¬ 
times do talk a certain amount of nonsense, but where 
on earth is the body or assembly free from this failing ? 
And is it not that it is generally after wading through a 
certain amount of confusion of thought and knowledge 
that you ultimately arrive at sound and practical conclu¬ 
sions ? The success of the municipal administration for 
the last fifteen years is, in spite of its alleged talking 
proclivities, due to the Corporation in three ways :—1st, 
it has prevented the Commissioner from embarking on 
hasty, ill-considered and inappropriate schemes by its 
constant criticism. The fear of this criticism, reasonable 
and unreasonable, has done more useful negative work 
.than is generally known or imagined. Secondly., it has 
introduced great reforms in the executive departments. 
And thirdly, it has directly initiated great undertakings 
for the improvement and sanitation of the city. I will 
mention only two or three of the most prominent 
instances. The re-organization of the Assessment De¬ 
partment has been justly recognised as one of the most 
important events of Mr. Ollivant’s administration bringing 
a very large increase of revenue. Now it is not generally 
known that this re-organization was forced on the 
executive by the action of the Corporation, led by one 
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of their members, now unhappily deceased, the late Mr. 
Goculdas Jugmohundas, whose persistent efforts to 
expose the shortcomings of the department were at first 
strenuously opposed. A reform in the Engineering De¬ 
partment was brought about in the same way. The greatest 
work that the Corporation has yet undertaken—the 
construction of the Tansa Water Works—was undertaken 
by it, not at the initiation of the Municipal Commissioner, 
but of its own members. I could multiply these instances, 
but I think I have said enough to show that the credit 
of this remarkable success justly belongs, in the main, 
to the constitutional scheme under which the Corporation 
carries on the administration by the hands of its execu¬ 
tive officer, constantly and continuously controlling, 
criticising, supervising, and directing him. To revert 
froni a scheme of such promise and performance to the dis¬ 
credited principles of the Act of 1865 would be a blunder 
indeed. But I am afraid, my Lord, I have taken up the 
time of the Council by talking of a dream that is dreamed 
and gone. Now a change, so to say, has come over the 
spirit of the dream, and I am glad to acknowledge that 
the Bill, as it comes back amended in Select Committee, 
is framed on sound constitutional principles. I can even 
go further and say that the amended Bill has fully and 
clearly embodied the principles which were perhaps 
only timidly and tentatively indicated in the Act of 
1872. In my opinion, my Lord, the constitutional part 
of the Bill is now placed on a satisfactory footing. 
When I say that, I do not forget that there are several 
objectionable features clinging to it, as I have said before. 
The proper time to refer to them in detail will come 
when the Council proceeds to the detailed discussion 
of the Bill. But I think, my Lord, I should now refer 
to two or three of the most important, as they may be 
said to affect the principle of the Bill. One of the most 
important of these is contained in section 65, which I 
consider the keystone of the constitutional part of the 
Bill. Clause 3(c) of that section gives over the whole 
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power of the Corporation to the Commissioner in cases 
of what are called pressing emergency. In the first 
place, such a provision is excessive, even for the purpose 
for which it is designed ; for it is difficult to conceive 
any case of emergency in which the Commissioner can 
possibly require to exercise all the powers of the Cor¬ 
poration,—for instance, that of levying taxes, etc. In 
the second place, such a provision has not been shown 
to be necessary by experience ; no Corporation would 
refuse to ratify the acts of a Commissioner in a case of 
real emergency. The bursting of the Vehar dam is usually 
cited for the necessity of such a power, but the Corpora¬ 
tion immediately sanctioned whatever was required to he 
done. On the other hand, experience has shown that such 
a power was liable to extraordinary abuse. It happens 
that just as there is a case the one way, there is a case the 
other. I am aware that the power is to be exercised 
subject to the sanction of the Town Council. Now, my 
Lord, the Commissioner in 1883 actually got the Town 
Council to pass this resolution, which I quote from the re¬ 
cords of that year: ‘That the Corporation be recommended 
to sanction the payment, from surplus cash balance of 
Rs. 2,768, to meet the cost of the following works 
urgently required for the new police quarters at Byculla:— 
screen wall for women’s latrines, Rs. 390; rebuilding 
boundary wall fallen down at the Jewish Synagogue 
and forming wall of lean-to sheds, Rs. 544; pavement 
and drain required for waste water after the cleaning 
down of fire-engine, Rs. 112; roof to cover way between 
the main stable, Rs. 685 ; Venetians to Police Commis¬ 
sioner’s office, Rs. 127 ; roofing verandah in front of 
guard room, Rs. 910; total Rs. 2,768.’ I should mention 
that as a matter of fact the money had already been spent 
on the ground of urgency. My Lord, I think this shows 
that such a power is liable to be abused for irregular 
action. The next most important feature of an objection¬ 
able character is contained in section 37, clauses (u) and 
(v), and is in reference to the position of the Commis- 




sioner in the Corporation. Section 43 of the present Act 
provides that the Commissioner shall have the right of 
being present at all meetings of the Corporation, but he 
shall not be at liberty to vote upon or move a resolution. 
The Bill, as originally framed, qualified him to be a 
member of the Corporation for all purposes. This was 
strongly objected to in the Select Committee, and it was 
decided to abandon the proviso. But it seems that the 
majority of the Committee were disposed to poke a little 
fun at the other members, and after withdrawing the 
original proviso, they straightway proceeded to present them 
with a hydra-headed monster ; they gave powers in clause 
(t>) by which the Commissioner was made into a wonder¬ 
ful embodiment of 72 members rolled up in one. He 
could jump up immediately a member sat down, to 
answer him and correct him. But seriously, my Lord, 
those who have any experience of managing meetings 
know that such a privilege will be subversive of all order 
and discipline, and such a Commissioner would be an 
intolerable nuisance. Then, my Lord, I object most 
strenuously to the portion of the Bill creating a Deputy 
Commissioner. It utterly mars the integrity of the con¬ 
stitutional scheme which renders the Commissioner the 
sole executive officer, for the purpose of attaching to him 
sole and undivided responsibility. If it is made out that 
there is more work thrown on the Commissioner than he 
can attend to, the remedy is to give him the necessary 
assistance in whatever departments he may require it. 
The creation of a Deputy Commissioner would be only 
destructive of his proper position and responsibility in the 
constitutional scheme. These are some of the most 
objectionable features still surviving, but I trust that the 
detailed discussion in Council will lead to their elimination. 
Before I conclude, I should like to say a word as to the 
proposal of vesting executive power in sub-committees of 
the Council, with the Commissioner as Chairman. It is 
said that this proposal was rejected, because the citizens 
of Bombay were diffident as to their capacity for real 
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•-government. Such is not the reason, however. 
I have been connected with the discussion of this question 
ever since 1871. In the public discussions of that time, 
the reformers asked for an executive Town Council. I 
then ventured to point out that such a remedy would be 
worse than the disease in a paper I read on the Munici¬ 
pal reform question of 1871 before the Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association.* The matter was again 
discussed in 1884 by the Corporation, and again when 
the first draft of the Bill was sent to it by Government. 
I took an active part in the discussions on both occasions, 
and the proposal I have referred to'was rejected, not 
because we were diffident of our capacity for real local 
self-government, but because it was held that real local 
self-government did not consist in the direct exercise of 
executive powers by the Corporation, by themselves or by 
committees. It is now, my Lord, nearly five years since 
the Corporation embarked on the enterprise of obtaining 
a further extension and strengthening of their free Muni¬ 
cipal institutions. They were well justified in their 
ambition, for it is now a matter of history that it was 
their success that suggested and secured for the whole of 
India the remarkable development of local self-govern¬ 
ment that was inaugurated in the time of the late Viceroy. 
They appointed committees, they worked hard at it them¬ 
selves, and they sent up representations to Government. 
At one time matters looked rather gloomy. It seemed as 
if they were destined to look as foolish as the discontented 
frogs in the fable who went to pray to the gods for 
something better than King Log. But the alarm was 
only momentary. Such fears are now altogether dissi¬ 
pated. With the Bill in its amended form, and I trust 
it will be further amended in Council, the citizens of 
Bombay will have good reason to be thankful to your 
Lordship’s Government for a measure which will embody 
provisions for further extending and strengthening their 
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M^icipal institutions as wisely and liberally conceded 
as, I may be pardoned for saying with some pride, they 
have been richly deserved. 


In movimg an amendment that 1 Sections 56 and 57 be omitted , together 
with all references to a Deputy Municipal Commissioner in every other part 
of the Billd 

Your Excellency,—I beg to propose the omission of 
all the sections relating to the creation of the new 
appointment of a Deputy Municipal Commissioner. Though 
section 56 is in form an empowering section only, it will 
not be disputed that the provision is made with the view 
of its being set in motion very soon after the Bill is 
passed. The burden of proving the necessity for creating 
such a place lies on those who bring forward the new 
proposal. It will be remembered that a Deputy Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner is unknown to the Acts of 1872 and 
1878. The short Act of 1885, though general in form, 
was passed only for a temporary and different purpose, 
and my honourable friend Mr. Telang, who was then on 
the Council, was distinctly assured that it was passed 
without prejudice to the full discussion of the question if 
it was thought desirable to incorporate such a measure 
in the Municipal Bill which was about to be drafted. 
The object of that short Act was to enable Mr. Ollivant 
to go out of Bombay on special duty, and it was thought 
undesirable that during a short absence the direction 
of Municipal affairs should entirely pass into other hands. 
That object was essentially different from the present one, 
which is to give the Commissioner a permanent Deputy 
to assist him in the discharge of his duties while he is 
fully engaged on the work himself. Such a deputy has 
been utterly unknown to our Municipal law, and I 
confess I am not satisfied with the reasons which have 
been advanced to justify the new measure. The question 
has been more than once carefully discussed by the 
Corporation, and on every occasion they came to the 
conclusion by large majorities that it was undesirable 
and unnecessary to have a Deputy Municipal Commis- 
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ioner of the sort now proposed. The sole reason given 
for providing a deputy is that the work has so increased 
that a single individual cannot perform it. Now there 
is a certain haziness about this argument which it were 
well to bear in mind. I remember the time when such 
a complaint was first started, but it was in reference not 
to the legitimate work of the Municipal Commissioner, 
but with regard to a mass of mechanical and routine 
work, such as the signing of an enormous number of 
documents by the Commissioner’s own hands, which was 
legally required to be done by him by the peculiar 
wording of some of the sections of the Municipal Acts. 

Up to very recent times that was mainly the complaint. 

So far as such work was concerned, and a large amount 
of other work now done by the Commissioner, the 
Council will remember that the Bill has provided a 
special and extensive remedy. Section 67 enables the 
Commissioner to delegate a large portion of his work 
to subordinate officers, and I will ask the attention of 
the Council to the long list of sections in respect of 
which the work can be so delegated. The Commissioner 
will be thus relieved of an immense amount of work. 
Now I have asked over and over again for some figures, 
some statistics, some detailed account of the sudden 
increase of the work of the Commissioner, not of the 
sort for which a remedy is already provided, but of 
work to which he must legitimately attend himself ; 
but beyond vague and general assurances no detailed 
evidence of it has up to the present moment been 
produced. But assuming for a moment that the work 
has increased, I deny that the remedy proposed is 
the right or proper one and in conformity with the 
constitutional arrangements for the purpose. According 
to those arrangements the Commissioner is to have 
deputies for special classes of work, and I believe it was 
pointed out in the debates on the Bill of 1872 that the 
Health Officer and the Executive Engineer were Deputy 
Commissioners for special purposes. If the work has 
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increased in" reference to any of the great Municipal 
departments, let that be established and the departments 
can be strengthened. The Corporation has always been 
ready to give such assistance to the Commissioner 
whenever he showed that there was temporary or perma¬ 
nent need for it. They gave a personal assistant to Mr. 
Ollivant; they also gave him a special officer to do 
special work in the re-organization of the Assessment 
Department. And I have no doubt that if a case for 
any further assistance was made out, the Corporation 
would sanction it. But there is no need for a special 
provision for that purpose, and the proposal to create a 
General Deputy Commissioner seems to me to be an 
utterly inappropriate remedy. So far, I have tried to 
show that the proposal to create a Deputy Commissioner 
is not proved or justified on the grounds urged for it. 
But I have a strong objection of a positive character to 
urge against it. To have a Deputy Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner would be to mar and destroy the integrity of the 
constitutional principle on which so much stress has 
always been laid, viz., that there shall be a sole Municipal 
Commissioner vested with full executive power and res¬ 
ponsibility. The essential part of the principle lies in 
the executive officer being the sole officer, so that respon¬ 
sibility may unquestionably attach to him. To give him 
another officer to whom he can make over certain general 
duties would certainly be to divide that responsibility ; and 
divided responsibility is no responsibility at all. It would 
thus be a grave infringement of a most important consti¬ 
tutional principle, and I view with alarm all trifling with 
important constitutional principles. I have also another 
practical objection to urge against the measure. As the 
section stands, the appointment is vested in the Governor 
in Council. It is not improbable that the place may 
come to be systematically given to a junior Civilian who, 
bearing in mind the salary that is to be attached to it, will 
consider himself to have a lien on the Commissiont rship. 
In his speech on the first reading of the.Bill, the late Sir 
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M. Melvill indirectly indicated the position of the Deputy 
Commissioner as an officer in training for the place of 
Commissioner. Now the practical result of such an 
arrangement would be generally to place the Commis- 
sionership in the hands of a juinior Civilian, when it is 
admitted that it is of the utmost importance that the place 
should always be filled by an officer of long standing and 
great experience. Under the system at present prevailing 
the officers who are appointed Municipal Commissioners 
seldom continue to act for more than two years on an 
average; several have acted for much shorter periods. At 
one time the place changed hands about three times in the 
course of a few weeks. There is therefore every reason to 
fear that the Commissionership under the present proposal 
would constantly pass into the hands of a junior Civilian— 
a contingency the possibility of which is deprecated on all 
hands. It is for these reasons that I oppose the creation 
of’ the new place of Deputy Municipal Commissioner.* 

* -* •*- * 

In moving another amendment . 

On Section 219 being reached the Hon’ble Mr. Phe- 
rozeshah M. Mehta moved that in sections 219, 223,244, 
259, 267 sub-section (2), 289, 293 and 403, &c., the word 
Council’ be substituted for the word ‘Commissioner,’ 
and the words ‘ when authorized by the Council either 
generally or specially in this behalf’ be omitted; and 
that in sections 222, 250, 260, 264, 287 sub-section (2), 
and 294, the word ‘Council’ be substituted for the word 
‘Commissioner.’ 

The honourable gentleman confined his remarks to 
section 219, but observed that the result of this would 
govern the others which were to a similar effect. In 
speaking to the amendment proposed to section 219, 
the honourable gentleman said:—Your Excellency, - 
The object of my amendment is not to change the 
purport of the section, but to convey in simpler language 

*The amendment was lost on his Excellency the President’s giving his 
casting vote against it. 
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what the section as framed at present endeavours to 
do in a roundabout way. I propose that the word 
‘Corporation' should be substituted for the words * the 
Commissioner when authorized by the Corporation either 
generally or specially in this behalf.' The scheme of 
the Bill, as now amended, I take to be this. By section 
65 as amended the Municipal Government of the city is 
vested in the Corporation while the executive functions 
for carrying out what the Corporation may require to 
be done is vested in the Commissioner. 

Now sections 62, 63, and 64 describe generally and 
collectively the duties cast by the Bill on ‘the Cor¬ 
poration’; and the different clauses of these sections 
may be said to contain the short heads of these different 
duties. It will be observed that these duties are laid on 
the governing body, the Corporation only. When we 
come to chapter nine, we find that and succeeding 
chapters are devoted to detailed provisions in reference 
to the general heads collected in the sections I have 
named, in their different clauses. For example, chapter 
nine, which relates to drains and drainage works, is a 
detailed expansion of clause (a) of section 62—‘the 
construction, maintenance and cleansing of drains and 
drainage works, etc.' Chapter ten which relates to the 
‘water-supply’ is an expansion of clause ( b )—‘ the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of works and means for 
providing a supply of water, &c., &c.’ And each of these 
chapters, sp expanded in detail, contains, so to say, an 
introductory section enunciating the duty cast upon the 
Corporation. Section 219 is one of such sections; its 
words are almost the same as those of clause (a) of 
section 62. Under these circumstances it seems to me 
that as a matter of drafting, the proper word to describe 
the body on whom the duty is cast, should be the word 
‘Corporation;’ the words ‘the Commissioner, when autho¬ 
rized by the Corporation , either generally or specially in 
this behalf, are a useless circumlocution to effect the 
same object. The use of the word ‘Corporation’ will not 
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give executive functions to that body. Whenever the 
question is raised with regard to any section in the Act, 
on whom the duty lies of performing a special function, 
section 65, which is a general controlling section, will 
step in, and assign the executive functions relating to 
the performance of any act or duty to the Commissioner, 
all the others to the Corporation. It will be a cumbrous 
mode of doing things again to embody in some sections 
what is meant generally to be effected by section 65. 
I trust honourable members will observe that I do not 
propose this amendment with regard to sections which 
deal with purely executive matters. 


In reply to the debate on the above amendment. 

I will ask your Excellency’s permission to say a few 
words before this discussion proceeds further, as I think 
it will tend to remove a considerable amount of misappre¬ 
hension, and disencumber the debate on my amendment 
of a considerable amount of irrelevant matter. My 
Lord, I must express my extreme surprise at the turn 
which my honourable friend Mr. Naylor has chosen to 
give to this debate and the complexion he has put upon 
an amendment which I regarded substantially to be of a 
somewhat formal character. The Council will remember 
that, in proposing it, I pointed out that it was directed 
to substituting a simpler and more appropriate word for 
the very same object which the section had in view, in 
place of the circuitous phraseology which was adopted 
in the section to carry out that object. But to my utter 
astonishment, my honourable friend says that it is 
intended and calculated to transfer executive powers and 
functions from the Commissioner to the Corporation. I am 
at a loss to conceive how the Hon’ble Mr. Naylor could 
have possibly imagined that such could be the object of 
the amendment, in view of what took place in the Select 
Committee about this very matter. He knows that 
nobody has been more staunch and unwavering than 
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myself in his allegiance to the constitutional principle of 
vesting the whole executive power and responsibility in 
a single officer, call him the Commissioner or what you 
like. In fact, I have been astonished, and if I could 
say such a thing in a grave deliberative assembly like 
this, I have been amused, at the charge brought against 
me by him of seeking to destroy the integrity of that 
principle. If anybody has been throughout consistent 
and constant, with regard to it, it is I, as I shall presently 
show, while it is my honourable friend, as he has himself 
confessed, who has been guilty of inconstancy. He 
admits that he was led away for a while to transfer his 
affections to a fairer rival, he was tempted, and he fell ; 
the seductive charms of what he at one time thought a 
more attractive candidate for his regard, betrayed him 
into abandoning the Commissioner with his sole executive 
power and responsibility, in favour of executive sub¬ 
committees with the Commissioner as Chairman. I have 
never wavered in my allegiance, and I repeat that I was 
never more surprised than when my honourable friend 
charged me, with seeking, by my amendment, to transfer 
executive functions from the Commissioner to the 
Corporation, especially after what took place in the 
Select Committee about this very proposal. My honour- 
able friend will remember that, when, after a protracted 
discussion, it was decided to alter section 65, as it now 
stands, and to accept the constitutional scheme embodied 
in it, I proposed that the word Corporation should be 
substituted for the word Commissioner in section 219 
and several others, and the acting Advocate-General, 
Mr. Macpherson, who was then on the Committee, 
immediately acknowledged that, with the constitutional 
alteration in section 65, it was right and proper that the 
word should be so substituted. He will also remember 
that thereupon the proposal was accepted, and a note 
made of the different sections in which the word should 
be substituted. He will further remember that it was 
on the next day that he proposed to substitute the present 
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words ‘the Commissioner, when authorized generally and 
specially on this behalf’ as expressing with more certain¬ 
ty, that the Corporation were to have the administrative 
and the Commissioner the executive, functions in carry¬ 
ing out the different matters mentioned in the different 
sections. Though I contended that my proposal was 
the simpler method of doing the thing, the more cir¬ 
cuitous phraseology was adopted. But all throughout 
that discussion, it was acknowledged that there was no 
question involved in either proposal of transferring 
purely executive functions to the Corporation. There¬ 
fore it is that I am surprised at the Hon'ble Mr. 
Naylor’s now contending that the intention and effect 
of my amendment is to do any such thing. Before, 
however, I point out that he is entirely mistaken in so 
thinking, I will refer, as briefly as I can, to the conten¬ 
tion he has elaborately placed before the Council, to 
show that the charge against the Bill as originally framed 
and introduced, of being a retrograde measure is un¬ 
founded. So far from being unfounded, this retrograde 
character was not so fully exposed by me when I spoke on 
the second reading as I might have done. The honourable 
member says that the Bill was not retrograde, since it 
followed the Acts of 1865 and 1872 in vesting the full 
executive powers in the Commissioner. But that was 
not why I called it retrograde. I denounced it as 
retrograde, because it deprived the Corporation of the 
powers of initiation, criticism, and supervision, which it 
possessed and exercised under the Acts of 1872 and 
1878. Under the Act of 1865, the Bench possessed no 
such powers, and the Hon’ble Mr. Cassels in his speech 
in introducing the Bill—I quoted the whole extract 
in my speech on the second reading—said distinctly that 
the Bench were to have no power of initiation, and that 
beyond the power of the purse, the Bench could in no 
way control or question the Commissioner except by 
dismissing him by a vote of censure. Now let us see 
what was done in this respect by the legislation of 1872. 
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In my speech I ventured to describe the constitutional 
lines on which the Municipal administration was carried 
on since the passing of that Act. The Hon'ble Mr. 
Naylor, when I asked him to read the passage itself, 
was obliged to admit that he could find no fault with 
my statement of them. The Council will remember that 
I took care to say that those lines were perhaps only 
timidly and tentatively indicated in the Act. I also 
said that it was doubtful whether they were ‘ fully or 
clearly expressed.’ What I did emphaticlly say, however, 
was, that such was the way in which the Act was under¬ 
stood and interpreted in practice for the last fifteen 
years, and that the Corporation had ever since been 
exercising the fullest powers of initiation, criticism, and 
supervision, which powers the Bench did not possess 
under the Act of 1865. My honourable friend has not 
ventured to dispute this proposition. In fact he has been 
obliged to admit it fully. If this interpretation and 
understanding of the Act of 1872 was wrong, the Act of 
1878, which was passed to render it permanent, would 
have surely tried to remedy the misapprehension. That 
it attempted to do nothing of the sort cannot but be 
regarded as a ratification of that interpretation and under¬ 
standing by the legislature. The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor cited 
a number of passages from the speeches of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Tucker on the first and second reading of the Bill of 
1872, to show that the full executive power remained as 
before in the Commissioner, and that the constitutional 
lines were not altered. I was fully aware of those 
passages. They only confirm what I had said, that, at that 
time, Government, very nervous about dangers, as they 
thought, of the doubtful experiment they were launching 
for trial, spoke with a very uncertain and hesitating 
voice. They explained things at one time in one way, 
and at another in another. In fact, they were indicating 
the new departure in a timid and tentative manner, so 
much so that on the third reading, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Bythell, a most able and accomplished member of the 
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European mercantile community at that time, forcibly 
drew their attention to it in the following passage:— 
"I have, however, heard it argued that we who object to 
the Commissioner being placed in a position that must 
bring him into antagonism with the Town Council are led 
away by a figure of speech, that sec. 42, which says that 
the sole power and responsibility shall be vested in one 
Commissioner must not be read literally, that the other 
portions of the Act so bind him down that he virtually 
cannot move hand or foot without the sanction of the 
Corporation. Well, then, I answer if he really will be, and 
is intended to be, the servant of the Corporation, why annoy 
the public by deluding them into the belief that Govern¬ 
ment are so distrustful of the Corporation that is to be, 
that they take care to render the body to a great extent 
powerless by placing all the real power in the hands of 
their own nominee ? It was in answer to this challenge 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Rogers made the declaration I 
quoted from his speech on the third reading. [ think I 
have now shown that I was strictly accurate in my ac¬ 
count of the legislation of 1872, and its practical outcome. 
The Act of 1872 was thus clearly in advance of that of 
1865 in so far as it permitted the Corporation to claim 
and exercise the powers of initiation, and of criticism and 
supervision over the Commissioner. Now let us turn to 
this Bill as originally introduced, and I will beg the special 
attention of the Council to section 65, the constitutional 
section, as it originally stood:—‘Respective functions of 
the several Municipal authorities:—65 (1) The respective 
functions of the Corporation, of the Town Council and of 
any committee appointed under section 41 shall be such 
as are specifically prescribed in or under this Act. (2) 
Except in so far as authority is expressly vested by or 
under this Act in the Corporation, or in the Town 
Council, or in any such committee as aforesaid, the duty 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act vests exclusively 
in the Commissioner Now the authority expressly 
vested in the Corporation by the Bill was the power of 
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sanctioning the budget. But beyond that, all other 
powers, legislative, administrative, executive, or of any 
other sort whatsoever, were thus exclusively vested in 
the Commissioner. Indeed, the honourable framer of 
the Bill, after giving the power of the purse, no doubt, 
to the Corporation, made a present of the whole resi¬ 
duary authority and jurisdiction of every sort to the 
Commissioner. And it will be observed that for the 
first time since 1865, the section about vesting the 
executive power in the Commissioner disappears. The 
omission is fraught with the most significant results. 
In the Act of 1872, the inclusion of such a clause left 
matters open to the implication that all others, except the 
executive powers vested in the Commissioner, remained 
with the carefully constituted and elective body called 
into existence by the Act. All that was completely 
swept away by the new provision. It was freely admit¬ 
ted in the Select Committee by the honourable member 
in charge of the Bill, that the constitutional provisions 
were intended to take away from the Corporation all 
powers of initiation, criticism and supervision. Now I 
ask honourable members of the Council if a Bill with 
such provisions did not deprive the Corporation of the 
powers which it had exercised for fifteen years, by the 
quiet but effective device of professing to give useful 
definitions; if it did not go back to the principles of 
the legislation of 1865, which denied those powers to 
the Bench, and in fact if it was not emphatically and 
distinctly a retrograde measure, worse even than the Act 
of 1865, in so far as the deprivation of the powers was 
fnoie express, pronounced and definite. It seems to me 
that the Bill, as originally framed, cannot escape from 
being deservedly characterized as retrograde. Then, 
my Lord, I have said that it is not my honourable friend 
Mr. Naylor who is entitled to call himself the consistent 
champion of the integrity of the constitutional principle 
vesting full executive powers in a sole officer. My Lord, 
speaking for myself and the Corporation, it is we who 
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can claim to be so. In my speech on the second reading 
I alluded very briefly to a paper read by me in 1871, 
on the great municipal reform question of the day. If 
I were not afraid of taking up the time of the Council, 
I could show that in that paper I strongly advocated 
that principle, not on account of any special distrust 
with regard to the capacity or powers of the citizens of 
Bombay or of the members of the Corporation, but 
on general principles, applicable to Bombay in common 
with all other cities, as pointed out by such liberal thinkers 
as John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and others, who 
strongly lay down that executive functions are best 
performed by a single officer, and that there are grave 
dangers in entrusting them to boards or sub-committees, 
as experience has over and over again proved. The 
same principle was steadfastly asserted by the com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation appointed in 1883. True 
that there was a minute to the report of that committee 
by my friend Mr. Javerilal, concurred in by my friend 
Dr. Peterson, suggesting executive sub-committees. 
That proposal was considered and discussed in the full 
Corporation, and it was almost unanimously rejected. 
It met with the same fate when Government sent the 
draft Bill, as first drawn, to the Corporation. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Naylor says that it was not an essential 
feature of the scheme of executive sub-committees 
proposed in it, that the Commissioner should be chair 
man. I think I can venture to say that it was. I can 
say with some degree of confidence that, as regards 
Mr. Ollivant’s idea of it, it was the most important 
feature of the scheme. The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor says 
the Corporation rejected it without assigning any reason. 
But he is mistaken. In the last paragraph of the letter 
I addressed to Government on behalf of the Corporation, 
it is to this scheme they refer when they say :—‘That 
they find the new Municipal Bill is drawn on lines 
widely divergent from those recommended by the Corpo¬ 
ration in their letter No. 1013 of 10th October, 1884. 
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The Corporation still consider that the principles on 
which they proceeded in making the recommendations 
contained therein were sound in theory and cautiously 
founded on the results of their working ever since the 
formation of the present Municipal constitution.’ In 
their letters to Government on this Bill, the Corporation 
have steadfastly adhered to their mature and well 
considered opinion on this point. So that, 1 repeat that 
it was with the most unqualified surprise that I heard 
my honourable friend Mr. Naylor enter into an elaborate 
argument, to show that my amendment, which I consi¬ 
dered to be of a most harmless and innocent character, 
was really intended to transfer executive functions and 
powers from the Commissioner to the Corporation. I 
have shown that the acting Advocate-General, Mr. 
Macpherson, and even Mr. Naylor for a short time, 
considered it only as a question of different ways of doing 
the same thing. And that, 1 again say, it really is. It 
is true that we have now come to those portions of the 
Bill, which deal largely with executive functions. But 
the various parts are prefaced by sections which, so to 
say, are headings taken from the different parts of 
section 62, which lays down what functions it is incumbent 
upon the Corporation to perform. Now look, at section 
219 as it stands. He (the Commissioner) shall ‘construct 
such new drains as he shall from time to time deem 
necessary.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor :—You are overlooking the 
amendment made by the Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta :—How ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor:—‘ He’ has been struck out 
and ‘be’ has been substituted for ‘deem.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta:—I am glad you 
have pointed that out. But to revert to my argument, 
clause {a) of section 62 refers to the ‘ construction, main¬ 
tenance, and cleansing of drains and drainage works and 
of public latrines, urinals and similar conveniences.’ If 
the use of the words ‘ construction, maintenance and 
33 
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cleansing’ in this clause do not signify that they are 
executive functions, why should the same words do so in 
section 219 ? I say they would not, equally in the one 
case as in the other. Section 219 would have to be 
interpreted in the light of section 65, and with the word 
Corporation in it, equally in section 62, would mean that 
the administrative part of the function would be with the 
Corporation, the executive with the Commissioner. It 
would thus be in harmony with the constitutional scheme 
now accepted by the Council. The Hon’ble Mr. Naylor 
seeks to effect the same object by a circuitous phraseo¬ 
logy :—‘ The Commissioner when generally or specially 
authorized by the Corporation in such behalf.’ I believe 
the simpler way of drafting the section is the one 
suggested by me, and it is this point, and no other, which 
I have brought before the Council for discussion by my 
amendment. 

# * * * * ; 

On the third reading. 

Your Excellenqy,—1 shall vote cordially for the 
passing of this Bill into law. I entirely concur in all 
that has been said by my honourable friend Mr. Telang 
as to the character of the Bill as a whole. The detailed 
discussion in Council, in which the desire of your 
Excellency and the members of your Excellency’s 
Government has been so conspicuous to give the most 
patient and careful consideration to suggestions and 
proposals from all quarters, has left me but one disap¬ 
pointment of any severity with regard to any important 
matter. But it is well to remember that no practical 
legislation in a matter of such complexity can ever be 
perfect, from a special or individual point of view. It is 
to the general result we must look to guide us in giving 
or withholding our acceptance. Looking at it this way, 
I cannot but regard this Bill as substantially in confor¬ 
mity with the views and opinions of the Corporation as 
representing the city, contained in the various represen- 
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tations sent by them to Government since 1883. It is 
drawn on sound practical principles—sound in theory 
and tested by long experience. It has carefully steered 
clear of two pitfalls. On the one hand, it has avoided 
the blunder of making the Commissioner more than the 
executive officer of the supreme administrative body— 
the Corporation. On the other, it has not succumbed 
to the temptation of abolishing the Commissioner in 
favour of Executive Committees or Councils or of 
changing the mode of his appointment. The Corpora¬ 
tion have always viewed with great alarm the prospect 
of either course being adopted ; they have always firmly 
resisted all endeavours to seduce them to give their 
approval to either. I should like to add one word more 
before this Bill is finally launched on its new career. I 
believe it is an eminently workable and practical measure. 

But it will be in the future as in the past. The prospect 
of its success will not be simply in its own excellence. 
Whether it be perfect, or whether it be faulty in some 
respects, its success will in a great measure depend upon 
its being worked in that combined spirit of enlightened 
zeal and public spirit and of sound practical common 
sense, which has distinguished the conduct of Municipal 
affairs in this city for the last fifteen years. Worked 
in that spirit, as I feel confident it will be, this Bill is 
well calculated to add fresh laurels to the Municipal 
fame of this city. 




THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

[The Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech 
in seconding the Resolution on the Public Service question, which was 
moved by Mr. Eardley Norton , at the Fourth Indian National Congress , 
held at Allahabad in December 1888.] 

Gentlemen,—I mean to set the best of examples, 
and will put an end to my oratorical existence within 
the period of five minutes allowed by that guillotine. 
(Laughter.) I will take one minute of the five to make 
one observation which has suggested itself to me by 
an incident which took place to day. Some of you. 
gentlemen, were disposed to be rather angry with the 
gentleman who wished to propose an amendment to the 
first proposition. You will remember the words of 
wisdom which fell from the President (Mr. George 
Yule) in the course of one of the most remarkable 
speeches I have ever heard. (Cheers.) He told us that 
all such agitations passed through three stages—hostility, 
partial acquiescence and misapprehension, and finally 
complete surrender. Now I say we should be glad 
that we find the Rajah Shiva Prasad, who is in the 
Congress to-day, in the second stage of preparation. 
(Cheers and laughter.) His hostility to the Congress 
has ceased*, and he comes here to-day to do you an act 
of homage by moving an amendment. (Laughter.) That 
act of homage means that he subscribes to the great 
and sacred principles on which this Congress is founded. 
(Cheers.) And I think I shall prove a very safe prophet 
when I say that by the time the next great Congress 
is held, the Rajah will have reached the last stage of 
transformation, and that is one of complete surrender. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Now I pass on to the task which 
has been entrusted to me, a very difficult task indeed 

* For full particulars of Rajah Shiva Prasad and the incident here 
referred to, see the Report of the Fourth Indian National Congress, pp. 
xviii-xx, and 24-5. 
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when I remember that I was preceded by Mr. Eardley 
Norton, who has placed before you the proposition in his 
charge in one of the most able and eloquent speeches 
that I have ever heard. (Cheers.) I will therefore con¬ 
fine myself to a few observations on the proposition. It 
is said that we want to enter the Civil Service of India, 
because the educated classes of this country aspire to 
it. It is said that the admission is demanded for the 
purpose of satisfying what are called the legitimate aspi¬ 
rations of the educated classes of this country. That 
may be one way of putting the matter. But I would ask 
you to put it on a simpler and broader basis. The reason 
why the Congress is so earnest about securing the equal 
admission of the Natives of this country into the Civil 
Service rests upon a two-fold foundation. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has over and over again pointed out to us 
that the question rests upon economic necessity. It is 
necessary on economic grounds that natives should be 
largely employed in the administration of the country. 
But there is a necessity even greater than that, and that 
is a political necessity. (Cheers.) I say that when the 
time came to settle the principles on which British rule 
in India was to be carried on, it was clearly recognized 
by those sober statesmen who guided the destinies of 
England at that time, that even for Orientals an absolute 
despotism was an impossible creed in practical politics. 
(Cheers.) It was clearly recognized that even the most 
benevolent and most paternal despotism must, if it wants 
to be stable and permanent, place its roots in the 
country in which it carries on that rule; and this 
principle was soberly, though eloquently, enunciated by 
Lord Macaulay in 1833, when he said that for the sake 
of English honour and English wisdom, it was abrolutely 
imperative that the natives of this country should have 
an equal share in the administration. (Cheers.) I 
would press these two grounds on the Government. I 
would press them on the Secretary of State, and I would 
press them on the people of England, because I am one 
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of those who wish that the British rule in India 
should be a stable and permanent rule. (Cheers.) Now, 
I will say a word about the question of age. It is not 
only necessary for Indian candidates to get into the 
Civil Service, but it is equally necessary for the right 
and better administration of the country, as Mr. Norton 
has so well pointed out, that the limit of age should be 
increased. What does the present limit of age mean ? 
It means that for our magistrates and deputy collectors 
we have mere boys of 22 and 24. I know too well from 
the experience I have acquired in my professional capacity 
what it is to have first class magisterial and administra¬ 
tive powers placed in the hands of youths. However 
good they may be they are only youths, inexperienced 
unripe youths. (Cheers.) I say, therefore, that this is a 
most important question. Do not be carried away by the 
great importance of the first resolution, and think that 
the one now before you is of a subordinate importance. 
It is, on the contrary, in the eyes of many of our most ad¬ 
vanced thinkers, par excellence the question of the day, and 
I earnestly hope and trust that this Congress will ener¬ 
getically raise their united voices in this matter to the 
powers that be as the question really most vitally 
affects the best interests and the future progress and 
vvelfare of the country. (Loud cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE ARMS ACT. 

[At the Fourth Indian National Congress held at Allahabad in 1888 , 
there was a discussion on the Arms Act on the following resolution :— 
‘ That, in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships which the present 
Arms Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the unmerited slur which it casts upon 
the people of this country, the Government be moved so to modify the 
provisions of Chapter / V, and, if necessary , other portions of the said 
Act, as shall enable all persons to possess and wear Arms, unless debarred 
therefrom, either as individuals or members of particular communities or 
classes, by the orders of the Government of India (or any local authority 
empowered by the Government of India on that behalf) for reasons to be 
recorded in writing and duly published .’ Mr, Pringle Kennedy proposed 
an amendment that the whole of the above should be omitted from the 
Resolution which embraced other topics, and the Hon'ble Mr, Telang 
seconded the amendment. The Hon'ble Mr, Mehta opposed the amendment 
in the following speech,] 

It is always with the greatest regret that I differ from 
any view which is taken by my friend Mr. Telang. 
(Cheers.) But I wish to state before the delegates in 
this Congress assembled the reason why I steadfastly 
support the original resolution placed before you. 
(Cheers.) It is said that the proposition is placed before 
you simply on sentimental grounds. Perhaps it is so to 
a certain extent, if you look to the wording of the 
resolution. But the reason why I support that resolution 
is a different one. It is not sentimental, but eminently 
practical, and one of the most vital importance. That 
consideration is that you cannot, and ought not to, 
emasculate a whole nation. (Cheers.) It may be 
said that the time may come in future when these res¬ 
trictions will be removed. But remember that when once 
the Indian people become emasculated, it will be a very 
long time indeed before you can get them to recover 
their manliness and their vigour. (Cheers.) That is 
my ground for supporting the proposition; and I say it 
is a practical ground. Perhaps, a good many of you 
remember the case of James II, who, when in his hour 
of peril, appealed to the Duke of Bedford (whose son 



had been judicially murdered by the King) for help, to 
whom the old nobleman replied : 1 1 had once a son 
whom I could have sent to your assistance. But I have 
not got him now.’ In the same way, in some hour of 
need, India might have to say something similar to 
England. (Cheers.) I entirely recognize all the reason¬ 
able, and to a certain extent alarming, difficulties which 
have been raised; but I say that, if you strive to follow a 
really far sighted policy, you will realize from the lessons 
of history that it can never be wise to emasculate a 
nation. (Cheers.) 



OPENING OF THE NEW ELPHINSTONE 
COLLEGE. 

[ThrC Hon'ble My. Phevozeshah M, Mehta made the following speech on 
the occasion of the opening of the nciv buildings of the Elphiustone College, 
Bombay , by his Excellency Loyd Reay, on Monday j the 4th February, 78&9.] 

Mr. Principal, ladies and gentlemen,—I consider it a 
very great honour that you, Mr. Principal (Dr. Peterson), 
have asked me, as an old Elphinstonian, to tender to H. E. 
the Governor our grateful thanks for his kindness in 
coming here to-day to instal this College in this spacious 
and splendid pile of buildings. (Cheers.) But, my Lord, 
we are not only grateful to you for performing this formal 
ceremony; there is another and a deeper reason for our 
thankfulness. The cause of education, of what has been 
called literary education, but which I should prefer to call 
by its old-fashioned name of liberal education, of which 
this College is the chief seat in this Presidency, may be 
just now compared to a tempest-tost bark in mid-ocean. 

1 believe that it is a stout vessel which will weather the 
storm, but still to have so potent and experienced a 
mariner as your Lordship in our midst cannot fail to give 
us an inexpressible sense of relief and security. (Cheers.) 

We have still another cause for thankfulness. It is 
generally supposed that affection yearns in a peculiar 
manner towards the youngest born, but your kindly and 
sympathetic presence here to-day gives us assurance 
that, dear as is the cause of technical education to your 
Lordship’s heart, your affections are in no way estranged 
from the elder sister (cheers), from that education of 
which this College is the representative, and without 
which the establishment of sound technical education in 
the splendid manner in which your Lordship has been 
able to inaugurate it, would have been barely possible. 
(Cheers.) 

It is a matter of infinite gratification to us, my Lord, 
that your presence here to-day entitles us to add the 
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name of so great an educationist and administrator as 
your Lordship, and, if I may be pardoned for presuming 
to say so, of one whom the people of this Presidency 
have learnt to regard with the most entire confidence 
and respect (cheers), to the roll of distinguished men 
whose connection with this College as founders, bene¬ 
factors, well-wishers and sympathizers is remembered 
and cherished by us with honour and respect. (Cheers.) 
My Lord, that roll is an illustrious one. The memory 
of the statesman from whom this College derives its name 
is reverently enshrined in our hearts. In these days, 
when a great deal is said of the perils of education, 
I often remember a story which is related of him by 
General Briggs as showing of what stout and sturdy 
material English statesmen are made. ‘Finding in a 
corner of his tent,’ says General Briggs, ‘a pile of printed 
Mahratta books, I asked him what they were meant for. 
‘‘To educate the natives,” said he, “though it may be 
our high road back to Europe.” I said then, I wonder 
that you as Governor of Bombay have set it on foot. 
He replied, “we are bound under all circumstances to do 
our duty by them.”’ (Cheers.)I t cannot for a moment be 
imagined that the safety of the empire was not a con¬ 
sideration paramount above all others in the mind of this 
strong and sagacious statesman; all that he meant was 
that the path of duty was the best path for securing the 
safety of the empire. And his foresight was just. It is 
true the soldier is abroad, maintaining and preserving 
peace and tranquillity, but the humble schoolmaster is 
also now abroad, transforming the feeling of gratitude for 
this inestimable blessing into a sentiment of earnest, 
devoted and enlightened loyalty. (Cheers.) I will only 
refer to one other name—that of one to whose great and 
varied accomplishments as scholar, teacher and adminis¬ 
trator, this College owes so much, I mean Sir A. Grant. 
(Cheers.) I cannot help wishing that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University had come to know of the 
evidence given by Sir A. Grant as to the effect of educa- 
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tion in this Presidency at least. To superficial observers 
the effect has seemed superficial, but those who have the 
vision and the faculty to look deeper have observed, as 
Sir A. Grant pointed out, that education has been slowly 
and gradually permeating all Indian life with a higher 
and a nobler conception of public and private duty. 
(Cheers.) We are proud to be able now to claim you in 
this distinguished roll, and I ask your Excellency to accept 
our heartfelt thanks for your presence here to-day. 
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Mr. OMMANEY AND THE PARSEE PUBLIC 
MEETING.* 

[The Hon’ble Mr. Phcrozeshah M. Mehta addressed the following letter 
to the ‘Advocate of India,’ and it was printed in the issue of that paper of 
17 th August, 1889.] 

Sir,—A s my action with regard to the attack made 
by Mr. Ommaney on the Parsee community has been 
misrepresented by some and misconceived by others, I 
shall thank you to let me have the opportunity of saying 
in your paper a few words in explanation of it. In 
common with all other members of my community I 
fully and strongly share in the feelings of astonishment 
and indignation, created by the reckless aspersions which 
the Inspector-General of Police seems to have gone out 
of his way—almost wantonly and as of malice prepense — 
to cast against it. That the stab was given in the dark, 
and the perpetrator of the offence might have thought 
himself safe from discovery, does not seem to me to 
afford any palliation ; it serves only to aggravate the 
offence. These sentiments are, I think, temperately yet 
forcibly delineated in the letter addressed by Sir Dinshaw 
Petit to Lord Reay. Nobody more heartily concurs 
than myself in the statement made by Sir Dinshaw in that 

♦ The action taken by Lord Reay’s Government in appointing a 

Commission under Act 37 of 1850, to enquire into charges of corrup¬ 
tion against a high English official occupying the post of Commissioner 
of a Division and issuing a Resolution holding them proved, was keenly 
and violently resented in the Anglo-Indian Press. A variety of efforts 
was made to bring Lord Reay’s Government into discredit in con¬ 
nection with the matter. One of them was to inflame the Parsee com¬ 
munity and to induce them to give vent in a public meeting of the com 
munity to their resentment at some remarks made in the Report Of 
the Inspector-General of Police appointed to enquire into the charges, 
Many leading members of the community were satisfied with the excul¬ 
pation given by Lord Reay in reply to a letter addressed to him on the 
subject to Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. The Bombay Anglo-Indian Press, 
however, endeavoured to rouse the community to hold a meeting of 
protest. Hence the following letters. 
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letter, i that the imputation of offering passive or active 
obstruction to the inquiry is not only unfounded and 
undeserved, but that it misrepresents the attitude of the 
community towards the enquiry, as nothing is better 
known than that the Parsee community generally was 
foremost in according the fullest and most emphatic 
approval to the action of Government throughout the 
whole of the enquiry, and in cordially appreciating the 
firmness and high sense of duty which were so remarkably 
manifest in undertaking and prosecuting so arduous 
and difficult a task.’ Thus fully participating in the 
resentment felt by the Parsees, the question presented 
itself to me, as I suppose it did to all having the interests 
of the community at heart, as to the best course to 
pursue for the purpose of exposing the misrepresentation, 
and recording a public contradiction of it. To call a 
public meeting for the purpose was one of the courses 
that naturally suggested themselves, But at the very 
outset, it became evident that the incident was going to 
be seized upon and manipulated by those people who had 
so long endeavoured to mislead public opinion, both here 
and in England, about the Crawford enquiry with a 
tenacity of which the persistency was only equalled by 
its unblushing effrontery. An emissary of one of your 
daily contemporaries was busy going about exciting 
public feeling, and stimulating it with promises of support. 
This manoeuvering was calculated to excite alarm in the 
minds of all those who, like me, feel and think very 
strongly about all questions and matters connected with 
the Crawford case. I am not given to indulging in indis¬ 
criminate panegyric of Government and Government 
measures; and, if I may make a little confession, I am 
growing very uneasy about Lord Reay’s educational 
policy. A confirmed Congresswallah like me is rather 
exposed to the contrary imputation. To my mind, how¬ 
ever, the action of Government in that case has not yet 
met with the full credit which it so richly deserves. 
No measure of Lord Reay's administration deserves 
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more unmixed approbation. When the clouds raised by 
ignorant misrepresentation and malicious calumny have 
rolled away, history will record it to his lasting honour 
that Lord Reay did an invaluable public service by 
probing and exposing a long festering sore of unexampled 
corruption, with a noble rectitude of aim, an unflinching 
determination of purpose, and a steadfast disregard of 
all prejudice, which are beyond all praise. Great and 
valuable have been the services rendered by Sir R. 
West during a long judicial career, during which he has 
sometimes seemed to me to have endeavoured to follow 
the eighteen golden rules laid down by that great judge, 
Sir Mathew Hale, for his judicial guidance. But the 
judgment, for I can call his now famous minute by no 
other designation, delivered by him in the Crawford case, 
will add fresh lustre to his fame as an upright and. 
independent judge. The other members and officers of 
Government who co-operated in the task also deserve no 
little praise ; and, among them, it should not be forgotten 
even by those who are now loudest in finding fault with 
him, that the Inspector-General of Police had a heavy 
duty to perform, which he discharged with untiring zeal 
and great ability. Holding these views, it seemed to me 
that it would be a grave blunder to permit ourselves to 
play into the hands of the wire-pullers, who had been so 
busy in perverting public opinion on this question. A 
great portion of the Anglo-Indian press had behaved in 
u manner which can be best described by something I 
read recently about American journalism : * The easy 

flow of magnificent mendacity of the average partisan 
editor in America makes me ashamed every time I open 
a paper.’ Some of them outdid the Bengali journalist 
as he exists in their imagination. Mr. Lee-Warner 
evidently aimed his recent public lecture on Criticism 
against native papers and native critics ; he ought 
seriously to consider whether he might not with advantage 
present it to some of our Anglo-Indian editors. The 
native papers, though on the whole they acquitted 
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lemselves judiciously, were somewhat timid in their 
utterances; most of them gave in to the fashionable cant 
of sympathy with fallen greatness. One of the Parsee 
journals was excessively lukewarm; the editor of the 
Rast Goftcir was dreadfully weak-kneed about the 
mamlatdars, led away by the new faith to which he has 
fallen an apostate, of sowing strife and dissension between 
Parsees and the other natives of this country. It is so 
refreshing to read in the last debate in the House of 
Commons on this question how Sir George Campbell 
courageously pointed out that this comparatively small 
matter had been allowed to overshadow the great question 
of the conduct of a high administrative officer. The 
unfortunate way in which the question of the indemnity 
to the implicated mamlatdars is treated, is fraught with 
almost irreparable mischief for the future. Corruption 
rs not so uncommon as is generally supposed, even 
among English officials. In future, it will be a miracle 
if it is ever exposed. And it must be remembered by 
those who view with horror the existence of mamlatdars 
who have paid for their offices, that without an indemnity, 
freely and broadly given, there would have been perpe¬ 
tuated a state of things of the same enormity as that 
against which they now declaim, a thousand times worse. 
It, therefore, seemed to me and many others in whose 
judgment Parsees have always reposed great confidence 
that it would be desirable to adopt some way of 
repudiating Mr. Ommaney’s attack without giving a 
handle to those who wished to turn the incident to 
account, by representing that the Parsee community had 
also now pronounced against Government. I am aware 
that those who are in favour of a public demonstration 
urge that in their proceedings they would make it clear 
that they did not mean anything of the sort. But their 
elaborate speeches and explanations in that behalf would 
scarcely be read except by themselves, and the w hole 
thing would be misrepresented, exactly as has been 
done over and over again during the course of the 
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enquiry in regard to other matters; and we have seen 
how successfully truth has been obscured and the 
misrepresentation effective in doing its work. The real 
tacts would never reach thousands whom the misrepre ¬ 
sentation would reach. Hence Sir Dinshaw’s letter. I 
may here refer to a misconception of our action which 
has been sedulously propagated. A good deal has been 
said about hole-and-corner meetings and unauthorised 
action. But surely I, or anybody else, was free to 
consult our friends, and act individually as appeared 
best to us, just as Mr. Kabraji of the Rast Goftar, 
Mr. Nanabhoy Chichghar of the Times , Mr. M. M. 
Bhownuggree, and others serving under the leadership 
of Mr. Cursetji De Vitre, whom I have not the honour 
of knowing, were free, acting upon their own judgment, 
to get up a requisition for a public meeting. I may at 
once say here, that I do not agree with those of my 
friends who hold that Mr. De Vitre, being unknown to 
fame, should not have put himself forward as he has 
done. I think he was as free to do so as any other 
member of the community, however humble, who believed 
he was acting in its interests, just as much as I was free 
to do what 1 did in co-operation with Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
Mr. S. S. Bengali, Mr. Sorabji Framji Patel and others. 

Apart from the above considerations, I have no posi¬ 
tive objection to holding a public meeting, except that 
it is somewhat like using a ton-hammer to break a nut. 
I still believe that it would have redounded more to the 
honour of the Parsee community, if they had vindicated 
their honour against the attack made on it, by subordi¬ 
nating their special, or, if I may say so, their personal 
grievance in the presence of a great question affecting 
the public interests of the country at large. If they had 
been left to themselves, or if there had been an opportu¬ 
nity of explaining matters, I think they would have 
adopted such a course, for I may permit myself to say, 
with pardonable pride, that they are generally as 
magnanimous of mind as they are liberal of hand. I 
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do not think that, on due consideration, they will 
ultimately go in for the gospel of selfishness, which the 
Rast G of tar and its editor are now preaching in the 
excitement of personal and individual grievances, and of 
which their present advocacy of a public meeting, 
directed, I am bound to admit, more against the Hindus 
than Government, is part and parcel. If they had been 
left to themselves, I say, they would have been content 
to accept Lord Reay’s assurances, diplomatic as they 
somewhat sound, but which contain all the vindication 
and reparation that the wounded honour of the Parsees 
can require for any useful purpose. 


August 16. 


Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 
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A RETROSPECT. 

[Tile following second letter an the same subject was printed in the 
“Advocate of India” on August 3% 1889.] 

Sir,—Encouraged by the success of my first letter, I 
am induced to give you another long and rambling dis¬ 
course, on the interesting manifestations of the lively 
effects produced by it, on a variety of people. Malice 
and intemperance have always the knack of overleaping 
themselves, and defeating their own object. This is 
remarkably exemplified in the attacks made with the 
view of embroiling me with my Parsee brethren, and 
lowering me in their estimation. But these attacks, 
meant to curse, have only succeeded in blessing, and my 
assailants have been unwittingly led away to extol me 
as the leader of the Parsees, against whom they are only 
now mutinous, because he is getting too dictatorial and 
high-handed. I may at once say that I have never made 
so absurd a pretension. What little 1 may have done 
for the community, is in the most inadequate discharge 
of a duty and an obligation, which we are all striving 
more or less to fulfil, according to our capacities and 
opportunities. But there is one thing which, I am 
entitled certainly to claim, and that is, that in whatever 
1 have done, I have never been swayed by the craving 
for cheap popularity. Perhaps it may not be utterly 
useless to recall to mind the noble words uttered by 
Lord Mansfield on a memorable occasion. ‘ If,’ said 
the great Judge, speaking in the House of Lords, 4 my 
assailant means by popularity the applause bestowed 
by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long- 
been struggling in that race—to what purpose all-trying 
time can alone determine ; but if he means that mush¬ 
room popularity, which is raised without merit, and 
lost without a crime, he is much mistaken. I defy him 
to point out a single action in my life, where the popu¬ 
larity of the times ever had the smallest influence upon 
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my determination. I thank God I have a more 'perma¬ 
nent and more steady rule for my conduct—the dictates 
ot my own breast. Those who have foregone that 
adviser and given up their minds to the slavery of every 
popular impulse, I sincerely pity; 1 pity them the more, if 
vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob for 
the trumpet of fame.’ These words and sentiments of 
a great actor on a great stage in the drama of life, may 
be, with advantage, taken to heart by humbler men in 
humbler spheres of activity. I am not a little thankful 
to Mr. Kabrajee of the Rast Goftar for recalling an old 
incident in my career, of which I have some reason to 
be proud, though he has not narrated it accurately, in 
connection with Mr. Crawford and the Municipal reform 
question of 1870. It is perfectly true that in 1870,1 
ventured, in the face of much obloquy, to point out that 
the municipal reformers of that period were guilty of 
unfairness in altogether denying the good work really done 
by Mr. Crawford, and secondly, in asking only for an 
executive Town Council. In a paper read, and read right 
to the end, at the Framjee Cawasjee Institute, I exposed 
the blunders into which excitement was hurrying them, 
and indicated the real remedy required, viz., a municipal 
constitution composed of an elected Corporation, Town 
Council, and a Commissioner. It is perfectly true that I 
was furiously hissed on that occasion ; but everybody has 
now come round to the estimate I then presented of Mr. 
Crawford’s municipal work; and the municipal constitu¬ 
tion which I then suggested, is the constitution under 
which the municipal administration of Bombay is the 
theme of universal praise. Mr. Kabrajee says that my 
experience on this occasion showed me the error of 
being true to my own convictions. 1 Cannot understand 
how Mr. Kabrajee should so grievously err. Surely he 
knows better than anybody else, that I have been hissed 
a second time, and that too not so very long ago. He 
also cannot forget that I underwent the hissing in the 
company of my esteemed friend Principal Wordsworth. 
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We were striving to support what we considered the 
just claim of Mr. Kabrajee’s son to an university grace. 
We were aware of the treatment contemplated for us by 
excited schoolboys; but I should never have forgiven 
myself for my cowardice, if I had wavered in the slight¬ 
est degree in persevering with my advocacy,—mistaken 
it may have been, perhaps, but honest, of Mr. Jehanghir 
Kabrajee’s claim. Nothing gave me greater pleasure 
than to learn that Mr. Kabrajee’s son was provided for 
by Government in the Statutory Civil Service. But if 
I was uncharitably disposed to retort to the imputation 
of sordid and unworthy motives, made by Mr. Kabrajee, 
against my estemed friend Mr. S. S. Bengali and myself, 
in one of the very first articles in the Rast , abusing us 
for our action in the Ommaney affair, how easy it would 
be to do so. I might then point out that what are 
called the honours conferred upon us, have been only 
honours that entailed sacrifice of time, labour and 
money—not that I say so in any grumbling spirit, for 
how little after all it is that you can do to discharge the 
heavy debt you owe to your country and your com¬ 
munity! I might also have pointed out that we have never 
entertained members of Government inveterately hostile 
to all native aspirations ; and I might have wound up by 
pointing to the substantial provision secured by Mr. 
Kabrajee for his son. But I prefer to look at it in the 
light of justice done to a deserving young man ; and not 
even the fear of losing my popularity, or what Mr. 
Kabrajee considers so terrible, of being hissed by un¬ 
thinking people, will ever tempt or frighten me out of 
my honest conviction, or daunt me from acknowledging 
it openly, whenever necessary. It was discreditable of 
Mr. Kabrajee to make such an imputation against Mr. 
Bengali ; for myself, well, I will only laugh at it. 

Mr. Kabrajee has next resorted to another device to 
eke out his lack of argument. I will frankly confess that 
he beats me there completely. He is full of the funny 
jokes and sprightly sallies of the clown, as he is conceived 
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modern Gujarati drama ; and when the otherwise 
sedate Mr. Kabrajee cuts a caper on the stage with one 
of his side-splitting jokes, I confess I cannot help joining 
heartily in the laughter, though even at my own expense. 
But, alas ! I fear that this jocularity is only assumed. Mr. 
Kabrajee reminds me of the great inimitable comic actor 
Toole, in a part in which I remember seeing him years 
ago, touching you with the under-current of pain and 
torture hidden in the heart, while all the while convulsing 
the audience with his outward fantastic contortions of 
assumed merriment and laughter. I know Mr. Kabrajee 
well, and he cannot deceive me. I spy the pathetic 
undercurrent of pain and suffering in his attempts to 
simper and to laugh. I would gladly have spared him 
this, for Mr. Kabrajee is an old friend of mine; and many 
acts of personal kindness have passed between us. But 
an imperative sense of public duty has driven me to 
speak out and expose the apostacy of the editor of the 
East Goftar. Those who cherish the memories and 
associations which connect the old Rast Goftar with the 
earliest efforts for progress and reform of all sorts in 
this Presidency, cannot sit quiet while it is prostituted 
to ignoble ends. The gospel of isolation and selfishness 
which Mr. Kabrajee now preaches, in relation to the 
attitude of the Parsee community towards the other 
natives of this country and the Congress, is utterly 
inconsistent with the high and enlightened principles on 
which the paper was founded and carried on so long, by 
that noble band of early reformers,—touched by the very 
first rays of the rising sun of education,—Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Nowrozji Furdoonjee, S. S. Bengali, Ardeshir 
Framji and others, whose teaching, as wise as it was 
noble, still bears fruit. I have always lamented that 
Mr. Kabrajee, possessing, as he does, considerable parts 
and no small amount of journalistic aptitude, should not 
have had the advantage of a liberal education and 
culture in early life. I believe it is owing to this fatal 
defect in his early training, that he is deficient in the 
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grasp of principles. So long as he was wise enough 
to accept them, as handed down to him by the first 
founders of the paper, the risk of going astray was in a 
great measure obviated. But woe to him if he cut the 
moorings on which he was firmly and safely anchored. 
And this is the misfortune that has now befallen Mr. 
Kabrajee. Misjudging the real significance of the 
phenomena of individual jealousies and rivalries between 
Parsees and Hindus, and resenting them when affecting 
his own friends, he has failed in perceiving that this is a 
very different thing from hostility between community 
and community. There are individual jealousies and 
rivalries and sometimes bitter ones too—between 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, but they are none the less 
united as Britons. I don’t deny that there may be, 
that there are, individual jealousies between Parsees and 
Hindus, but none the less therefore have they common 
aims, common aspirations and common interests as the 
natives of this country, in the presence of an impartial 
ruling authority which can make no difference between 
them on the ground of race or religion. To preach to 
the Parsees a policy of isolation and selfishness is to 
fall a prey to the same short-sightedness and sophistry 
which we have all so often denounced ; Mr. Kabrajee, not 
the least of all when inculcated by people like Mr. 
Maclean, on behalf of their own people. How often 
have we all pointed out that to ask Englishmen to look 
to their own interests in this country, is not only selfish 
but short-sighted and unwise. To ask the Parsees to 
isolate themselves and their interests from those of the 
other natives of this country is to preach something not 
only equally selfish, but a great deal more short-sighted 
and atnwise. In our case, it would be almost a suicidal 
policy. Its ultimate effect would be only to reduce us to 
insignificance. We are a power in this Presidency as a 
small but enlightened and enterprising portion of the 
natives of this country, and as such participate in its 
greatness. Isolated as Parsees, pure and simple, holding 
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ourselves aloof from the other natives of the country, 
without common interests, common sympathies, and 
common co-operation, we might still remain an interest¬ 
ing community, but of no account whatsoever in the 
great march of events moulding the lofty destinies of 
this magnificent land. Mr. Kabrajee affects to pose as 
a ti ue Parsee, and has tried to persuade people, by 
resorting to tricks of misrepresentation which I certainly 
cannot call high-minded, to make, me out to be otherwise. 
If he wishes to become a favourite of the Parsees in this 
way, I will ask him to remember Dr., Johnson’s definition 
of a favourite: ‘A mean wretch whose whole business 
is by any means to. please.’ But to my mind, a Parsee 
is a truer and a better Parsee, the more he is attached 
to the land which, gave him birth, the more he is bound 
in brotherly relation and affection to the children, of the 
soil which helped ms in. our hour of need, which gave us 
Kindly hospitality in our exile, and which has given us 
shelter and nourishment for 1,200 years. The new 
gospel, to which Mr. Kabrajee and those who think with 
him have become proselytes,, is a false and lying gospel, 
which can only hope to make its way by addressing 
itself to the lower, selfish,, and. more ignoble passions and 
sentiments of our nature. But 1 would ask them to 
ponder well on the one great eternal truth which is 
embodied in the teaching of our great prophet Zoroaster. 
He has taught us that the universe is. the scene, of an 
eternal and infinite conflict between light and darkness, 
between Hormazd and Ahriman, in which the former is' 
slowly but surely prevailing. This great truth is of 
universal application. In the individual, in the communi¬ 
ty, the same struggle is in progress. This truth as 
regards the individual is impressively portrayed in a 
little novel, published a short while ago, called Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, which, perhaps is not unknown to many of 
your readers. It hinges its plot on the conflict between 
the two sides of a man’s nature, the higher and the 
lower one, embodying each for the time being in a 
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separate and distinct individuality. It is equally so with 
regard to communities. There is a perpetual struggle 
going on between its selfish and ignoble, on the one 
hand, and its higher and nobler tendencies, on the other. 
Mr. Kabrajee’s gospel appeals to the former, I appeal to 
the latter. But I will ask him to bear in mind that the 
final victory is for light, for Hormazd, while Ahriman is 
destined to eternal perdition and darkness. The early 
founders of the Rast had a firm and enlightened grasp of 
this great truth. It is a matter of infinite regret that it 
should now be unloosed from its old moorings, and sent 
whirling and tossing in a sea of inconsistencies gross 
and palpable, and of misrepresentations over and over 
exploded. There will be no joy nor peace for it, till it 
returns to its old haven of safety, till it goes back to its 
old traditions and principles, till it recognizes again the 
fraternity of all the native communities of this country, 
and the immutable bond which joins them together in 
the pursuit of common aims and objects tinder a common 
Government. 

1 have written all this in no spirit of personal hostility. 
Only an anxious regard for the good name and fame of 
the community has driven me to write. It is so easy to 
slide down, so difficult to mount higher and higher. 
Probably Mr. Kabrajee will fail to see any coherency 
or relevancy in these rambling thoughts. But then he 
must remember what the homely old adage says, “ None 
are so blind as those who will not see.” 


Phkrozeshah M. Mehta. 



ADDRESS AS CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE OF THE FIFTH CONGRESS. 

[Mr. Pherpzeshah M. Mehta delivered the following address as Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee of the Fifth Indian National Congress 
held at Bombay in December 1889 .] 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, I beg to tender 
to you all, Delegates of the Fifth Indian National 
Congress, a cordial, sincere, and earnest welcome. 
(Cheers.) It would be at all times a high pleasure and 
privilege to receive and welcome so many and such 
distinguished gentlemen from all parts of the country. 
But when I remember that, though you may not be the 
chosen of the people by any scientific mode of election, 
you virtually and substantially represent them, their 
wants, wishes, sentiments and aspirations, in all the 
various ways in which representation manifests and 
works itself out in the early stages of its progressive 
development, that pleasure and that privilege are infinitely 
enhanced. (Cheers.) There is, besides, a peculiar zest 
in our welcome of you ; for in welcoming the Congress 
to Bombay, we welcome it back to ‘ its own native 
land/ (Cheers.) I well remember the day this time 
four years ago, when, anxiously but hopefully, we 
launched the Congress on its enterprise—not of supplant¬ 
ing the existing rulers of the country, but of supplement¬ 
ing the endeavours of the best and most sagacious 
among them by proposing modifications and developments 
based on our peculiar and native knowledge and informa¬ 
tion, and suggested gratefully by that enlightenment 
and education, which is one of the most precious gifts 
bestowed upon us by British rule. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) The young enthusiast, whom we thus started, 
has now come back to us, robust and manly, broadened 
and strengthened, with a record of achievement of which 
we may be justly proud. (Renewed cheering/ Even 
the indirect political gains of the Congress have not 
36 
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and emphatic recognition that most important fact of 
the growth of the national idea amongst us. Despite 
social and religious differences, we have all begun 
earnestly to realize that we are fairly on the way to a 
common national existence, united and bound together 
by the common political ties of an equal, impartial and 
enlightened rule, just as the United States have raised 
up the American Nation on the basis of an infinite 
diversity of races and creeds. When we call the 
Congress national, we give expression to this nationaliz¬ 
ing tendency which is now so powerfully leavening 
New India. (Hear, hear and cheers.) Instead of being 
jealously resented and angrily denounced, this free 
and frank acknowledgment of the grandest outcome of 
British rule ought to be welcomed as a sure token of our 
rational and discerning loyalty (cheers), at least by those 
who are always so mightily distressed that we do not 
set up a perpetual hallelujah in praise of it, in season 
and out of season. (Renewed cheers.) Then, gentlemen, 
the labours of the Congress have contributed to do that 
which is a necessary prelude to all reform, a thorough 
sifting and searching of some of the most vital of Indian 
political problems. Nothing that passion or prejudice 
or malice could urge has been left unsaid. And now that 
the proposals of the Congress have bravely stood the 
test, our opponents have recourse to the familiar device, 
which is so often employed to cover retreat, and they 
are lost in wonder that we are making so much fuss 
about things which have nothing new in them, and which 
have been long contemplated by many an Anglo-Indian 
statesman at the head of affairs. Now, gentlemen, we 
are quite ready at once to plead guilty to this not very 
dreadful impeachment. (Laughter.) But though it may 
not be said of these statesmen what was once said of 
the anti-Reform party in England, and can certainly be 
said of some Anglo-Indians, that they never have any¬ 
thing kind or generous to say of the Indian people, this 
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may surely be said of them, that though they do some¬ 
times have something generous to say of the Indians, 
they have never shown the slightest disposition to confer 
upon them any portion of political rights. If the 
Congress has done nothing more than quicken into action 
these political yogis , so long lost in contemplation, it 
will not have laboured in vain. (Hear, hear and cheers.) 
Laden with these and other gains the Congress has now 
come back to us, but not without undergoing trials and 
ordeals, two of which have been of exceptional severity. 
The first tactics employed by our opponents was to create 
disunion and dissension among ourselves, (Cries 
shame.) Well, gentlemen, in a country so vast and 
varied as India, it would be impossible, it would be 
unnatural to expect perfect and absolute unanimity. 
(Hear, hear.) It is no wonder that we have our halt, 
our lame, and our blind, and that they should hobble off 
to what I may call the Indian political cave of Adullam 
at the call of Sir Syed Ahmed and Rajah Shiva Prasad. 
But when two gentlemen, so amiable, so patriotic, so 
anxious to display their loyalty, were united together in 
one party and formed the Anti-Congress United Patriotic 
Association, the same difficulty arose that was described 
by Mr, Bright, from whom I have borrowed my illustra¬ 
tion, as having arisen in the case of the anti-Reform 
Adullamites. They were so like the Scotch terrier, who 
was so covered with hair that you could not tell which 
was the head or which was tail of it. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Sir Syed Ahmed pulled vigorously one way, 
Rajah Shiva Prasad r.s vigorously the other; and they 
so pulled between them the poor popinjay they had set 
up, that it burst, and poured out—to the amazement of a 
few and the amusement of us all—not the real patriotic 
stuff with which it had been announced to be filled, but 
the whitest and the purest sawdust. (Renewed laughter 
and cheers.) The utter collapse of this vaunted Patriotic 
Association has taught our opponents a significant lesson. 
Every blandishment had been employed to lure prince 
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and peasant; but prince and peasant alike would have 
none of it. It would be difficult to gather a more convin¬ 
cing, if passive and indirect, proof that the heart of the 
country is with us, and that it understands and appreciates 
the honesty, the loyalty, and the propriety of the move¬ 
ment. (Cheers.) I should like to say here one word to 
the delegates from Bengal and the N.-W. Provinces, 
lest they should imagine that I have referred to these 
events, which pertain more particularly to their provinces, 
with the object of indirectly boasting of our own immu¬ 
nity from human frailty. (Cries of “No, no.”) Let me at 
once proceed to assure them that we in this Presidency 
have also our halt, our lame, and our blind. We also 
have had our little cave of Adullam. (Laughter and 
cheers.) But I am glad to be able to inform you that 
we have taken the infection very mildly, and that there 
is every hope of a speedy and complete recovery. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Baffled in the attempt to disunite 
us, our opponents had recourse to a measure of extra¬ 
ordinary virulence. They raised against us a cry as 
terrible as the cry of heresy which was sometimes raised 
in the old days of the Inquisition to crush an obnoxious 
personage, otherwise unimpeachable and invulnerable. 
They raised against us the cry of sedition and disloyalty. 
(Cries of ‘ shame.’) It was a cry well calculated to 
create alarm and uneasiness even among persons other¬ 
wise well disposed towards us. The Congress has, 
however, met the charge firmly and boldly (cheers), by a 
steadfast appeal to the authoritative record of our words, 
thoughts and deeds, and to the personalities of the 
members composing it year after year. (Renewed 
cheers.) It was conclusively shown that the charge was 
founded on calumnies, lies and misrepresentations. 
(Renewed cheers.) Then, gentlemen, something like the 
old story of the wolf and the lamb enacted itself. True, 
you may not be disloyal yourselves, said the wolf, 
that does not matter at all ; it is quite enough that your 
great-grandfathers were, and your great-grand-children 
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might be. The Congress has, however, emerged unscath¬ 
ed even from this trial. Never was a greater truth 
uttered than that to which our esteemed friend Mr. Caine 
gave utterance, that we of the Congress are more loyal 
than Anglo-Indians themselves. (Loud cheers.) If by 
loyalty is meant a keen solicitude for the safety and 
permanence of the Empire, in which we are firmly 
persuaded, lie implanted the roots of the welfare, the 
prosperity, and the good government of the country, then 
we are certainly more loyal than Anglo-Indians, who do 
not hesitate frequently to subordinate the interests of 
that safety and that permanence to the seductions of 
conquest and vainglory, or to the immediate gains and 
temptations of commercial enterprise. (Hear, hear and 
cheers.) Therefore it is that all our greetings of welcome 
go forth to you, and with a full heart we wish you God¬ 
speed in your labours. Those labours have for their 
aim and object measures of which the central idea has 
been recently admirably summarised by one of the most 
sober and sagacious of modern politicians, Sir Charles 
Dilke, when he said that the time had now arrived when 
it was neither safe nor expedient to continue to carry on 
the administration of the country at the hand of a secret 
and irresponsible bureaucracy, and that working on 
lines already laid down, a distinct step in advance should 
now be made. The policy of the Congress is thus a 
policy, not seditious or revolutionary, but 4 conservative 
of the public welfare, strengthening the just authority of 
the British Government, and adding day by day fresh 
lustre and dignity to the Imperial Crown.’ (Loud 
cheers.) I do not know whether we are doomed to 
failure or destined to succeed ; but the blessing which 
rests upon all high and honest endeavours will surely 
rest upon a mission imposed by duty, sanctified by 
patriotism and guided by loyalty. (Cheers.) 

And now, gentlemen, I know you will not allow me 
to conclude without giving utterance to the deep thank¬ 
fulness which we feel at the presence among us to-day of 
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one whom we have learned to hail as the Member for 
India in the British House of Commons. (Loud cheers 
and cries of “‘Cheers for Mr. Bradlaugh.”) The strength 
and greatness of the English character has been proudly 
sung by one of their most charming poets in lines with 
which we are familiar:— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of humankind pass by. 

But it has always seemed to me that English strength 
and greatness consist in nothing so much as in the lofty 
conception of moral and political duty which illumines 
the life and career of many an illustrious Englishman. 
We still mourn the loss of that great and good man 
whose heart was always with us,* and whose voice was 
always raised for us during many a long and eventful 
year. The memory of John Bright is reverently 
enshrined in our hearts. His place was filled by one 
whose life has a singular charm for all who prize sober 
simplicity and nobility of character above rank and riches, 
I mean Professor Fawcett. (Cheers.) The mantle has 
now descended upon Mr. Bradlaugh. (Renewed cries of 
“Cheers for Mr. Bradlaugh.”) We sincerely and unaffec¬ 
tedly joined in the general grief at his recent illness, not 
out of selfish fears of losing our chosen champion, but 
out of that simple feeling of sorrow which all men feel 
when peril threatens a life devoted to high and unselfish 
ends. I know I am not employing the language of 
exaggeration when I say that our hearts are unutterably 
stirred within us at his presence among us to-day, 
restored to health and usefulness. (Cheers.) With no 
particular thoughts of the Congress in our minds, let us 
wish him that simple welcome which is in all our hearts 
and the hearts of people all over the country. And 
having now delivered to you my message of welcome, I 
invite you to proceed to elect your President. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 



SPEECH ON LORD REAY. 

[A Public Meeting was held in the Town Hall , Bombay , on Wednes¬ 
day r the 9th April , 1890, for the purpose of arranging to raise a suitable 
memorial to commemorate the distinguished services of his Excellency the 
Right Honourable Donald James Mack ay, Lord Reay, LL.D., G.C.I-E., 
as Governor of Bombay . Mr. Budruddin Tyabji moved the following 
resolution:—'That this meeting) representing the various communities 
of Western India desires to place on record the deep sense of gratitude 
entertained by them for the eminent services to this Presidency rendered 
by his Excellency Lord Reay, G.C.LE., LL.D., during his term of 
office as Governor of BombayMr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the 
following speech in seconding the resolution.] 

It was with very great pleasure that he seconded 
the resolution which his friend Mr. Budruddin Tyabji 
had placed before them with such ability and eloquence. 
Some of them would remember an interesting ceremony 
that was performed sometime ago at the Victoria 
Technical Institute when the late popular and esteemed 
Commander-in-Chief, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
(loud applause) unveiled a portrait of Lord Reay. 
The portrait was taken of his Lordship before he came 
out to India and bearing in mind the sad havoc which 
this much abused climate was supposed to work on 
European constitutions in spite of lawn-tennis and the 
hills, it was fully anticipated that it would reveal a 
stronger, healthier, and brighter Lord Reay. But to the 
amazement of the audience the portrait, when unveiled, 
disclosed an entirely contrary state of things. (Laughter.) 
It was the overworked Lord Reay of their acquaintance 
who turned out to be robuster and more cheerful than 
the Scottish Chief of ‘ brown heath and shaggy woods.’ 
An uneasy doubt arose in the minds of all present 
as to whether his Excellency had not been a fraud 
(laughter), and a gaze of stern enquiry was fixed on him 
as he rose to reply. But the doubt was soon dispelled 
and it was found that there was a complete and satis¬ 
factory explanation. Never mind the climate, there was 
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no tonic more bracing and health-giving than that of 
hard, honest, conscientious work. (Applause.) He 
thought he could venture to say that neither malice nor 
prejudice had been able to deny that throughout the 
whole period of his office, Lord Reay had brought to 
bear upon the discharge of its functions an untiring 
assiduity, a conscientious care and a devotion to duty 
which had been equalled by few and surpassed by none 
of his predecessors. (Loud applause.) And if they 
realized to themselves how arduous and various had 
become the administration of a Presidency like this, 
even when surrounded by the most accomplished coun¬ 
cillors, they would acknowledge that this merit, even by 
itself, was no small title to their respect and gratitude. 
(Applause.) But the physical change in his Lordship 
to which he had alluded seemed to him to correspond 
perceptibly to a development of his moral capacity as 
ruler and Governor. When Lord Reay came out, it was 
true a high reputation preceded him. Still there were 
people who insinuated their fears that he might prove 
a doctrinaire, which was a nickname sometimes given to 
people who possessed a firm grasp of principles and 
the courage of their convictions , by those who possess¬ 
ed neither. Well, Lord Reay’s term of office was now 
over, and he thought he carried their verdict with him 
when he said that he had proved himself a sober and 
practical administrator and a wise, cautious, and sympa¬ 
thetic statesman. (Loud applause.) He had not rushed 
into sudden changes or violent reforms ; he had borne in 
mind that, as a practical administrator, it was necessary 
to preserve a certain continuity of policy if the Adminis¬ 
tration was not to be dislocated. (Applause.) But 
neither had he forgotten to keep in mind the principles 
of justice, liberality and righteousness on which the 
declared policy of the crown in this country was, to its 
eternal honour, now irrevocably, as it had been deliberately 
based. He had not startled or alarmeid their English 
friends by attempting to give them representative institu- 
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ions though he (the speaker) was bound to say that he 
knew of nobody who had asked for them in this or 
in any other Presidency, no, not even the Congress. 
(Applause and laughter.) But neither had he shown the 
slightest sympathy for the policy which was once so 
admirably described by Mr. Bright as of those who held 
that, having won India by breaking all the Ten Command¬ 
ments, it was now too late to attempt to govern it on 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. Then Lord 
Reay had possessed another trait, invaluable in a ruler 
of men. The sympathetic character and robustness of 
his policy had been conspicuously manifest in his desire 
to understand the real wants, wishes, and sentiments 
of the people and in the courage with which he had invited 
and welcomed knowledge, information and criticism from 
all quarters. (Loud applause.) While thus calmly and 
judiciously administering the affairs of the Presidency, 
Lord Reay was not lacking in firmness where firmness 
was required. He never faltered nor wavered when mis¬ 
conduct and corruption had to be exposed and eradicated. 
(Applause.) He (the speaker) thought it would yet come 
to be universally acknowledged that his action in such 
matters had not only been in the interests of the purity of 
the Administration and of the public welfare, but also 
in the best interests of the honour and prestige of the 
services of which England was justly proud and of the 
English name. (Loud applause.) He would not tire 
their patience by referring to the innumerable works 
of public charity and utility which owed their existence 
to the judicious manner in which Lord Reay had known 
to mingle Government aid with private liberality. They 
might say with just pride that the stream of charity 
in Bombay went on like the brook for ever. But never 
in her maddest days, not even during the times of the 
share-mania, when colossal fortunes were supposed to 
spring up like mushrooms, had Bombay founded so 
many and such useful institutions as had been the case 
in these sober days under the wise counsel, direction and 
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ficotiragement of Lord Reay. (Loud applause.) They 
would serve as perpetual memorials of the eminently 
beneficent and philanthropic character of his administra¬ 
tion. He might not be able to boast that he found 
Bombay of stone, and left it of marble. But he could 
certainly say that he found Bombay proud of her archi¬ 
tectural buildings, he left it proud of her hospitals, her 
laboratories and her asylums. (Applause.) There was 
another topic to which he would ask their indulgence 
to allow him to refer especially as it involved a sort of 
personal explanation. It was imagined that he and some 
others who thought with him had been jealous of the 
favour shown by Lord Reay to the cause of technical 
education. So far from that being the case, he was glad 
to have this opportunity of saying publicly that the 
greatest credit was due to his Lordship for the vigorous 
way in which he had promoted technical education 
in this Presidency, and the establishment of the Victoria 
Technical Institute would always remain a monument 
of his sagacity in putting the industrial progress and 
welfare of the Presidency on a sound and permanent 
footing. (Loud applause.) But having said this much, 
he (Mr. Mehta) would honestly own to a disappoint¬ 
ment with regard to one side of Lord Reay’s educational 
policy. In the memorable address he delivered last year 
at the University, Convocation some of them would per¬ 
haps remember a noble passage in which he told them 
that the spread of secondary and higher education had 
no fears for him; but he proceeded to point out that 
that education must be of a real and efficient character. 
Now he would ask an honourable member of Council 
whom they were glad to see amonst them that day—he 
would ask Sir. R. West, who to his other accomplishments 
added that of being an eminent educationist, if anything 
had been done to remove the grave defects in the equip¬ 
ment of the high schools and colleges which he laid bear 
before the Education Commission. Till that was done 
he emphatically said that it was much too premature 
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and disastrous to talk of transferring them to private 
enterprise. Important as was the cause of primary 
education, important as was the cause of industrial 
training, the cause of higher and secondary education 
in this country was of still more paramount importance 
both from a political and economic point of view. 
(Applause.) His grievance against Lord Reay was, not 
that he had done too much for technical education, 
but it was that he had not done enough for liberal 
education. And now having unburdened himself of his 
one grievance against his Lordship he would not detain 
them further. Enough had been said to show that he 
had administered the affairs of this Presidency with 
ability and wisdom. And if to win the confidence, respect, 
affection and admiration of the people over whom he 
ruled, was a test of success, then he had been also 
eminently successful in doing so. For that was a sure 
way to promote the loyalty and contentment of the people 
and thus to broaden and strengthen the foundation on 
which the safety and permanence of the empire might 
most surely last. (Loud and continued applause.) 





CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

[The following address was delivered by Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta , 
as President of the Sixth Indian National Congress , held at Calcutta , on the 
26th r 27th , 29th and 30th December , 1890.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —I beg to tender to you my 
most sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in 
calling me to preside over your deliberations this year. 
I cannot imagine a greater honour for a native of this 
country than to be elected, by your free and spontaneous 
suffrages, President of an assembly which is now one of 
the recognized institutions of the country—an unconven¬ 
tional Convention of the Empire which, we may say 
without undue ostentation, has already earned a place in 
history,—not less surely, let us trust, than the famous 
St. Andrew’s Dinners of this city,—as marking an epoch 
in the march of events moulding the lofty destinies of 
this magnificent land. In speaking of myself as a native 
of this country, I am not unaware that incredible as it 
may seem, Parsis have been both called, and invited 
and allured to call themselves foreigners. If twelve 
centuries, however, entitle Angles and Saxons, and 
Normans and Danes, to call themselves natives of 
England, if a lesser period entitles the Indian Mahome- 
dans to call themselves natives of India, surely we are 
born children of the soil, in which our lot has been cast 
for a period of over thirteen centuries, and where, ever 
since the advent of the British power, we have lived and 
worked, with our Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours, 
for common aims, common aspirations, and common 
interests. To my mind, a Parsi is a better and truer 
Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer 
Mahomedan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the 
land which gave him birth, the more he is bound in bro¬ 
therly relations and affection to all the children of the 
soil, the more he recognizes the fraternity of all the 
native communities of the country, and the immutable 
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Icf which binds them together in the pursuit of common 
aims and objects under a common Government. Is it 
possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, 
true Parsi that he is, is anything but an Indian, living 
and working all his life for all India, with the true and 
tender loyalty of a son ? Can any one doubt, if I may be 
allowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan was greater and nobler when he was devoting the 

great energies and talents with which he is endowed,_ 

if for the benefit of Mahomedans in particular,—for the 
benefit of all Indians in general, than when, as of 1 ate, 
he was preaching a gospel of selfishness and isolation ? 
The birthright, therefore, gentlemen, which the Parsis 
thus possess of so indefeasible and glorious a character 
they have refused and will always refuse to sell for any 
mess of pottage, however fragrant and tempting. (Loud 
cheers.) More especially, therefore, as an Indian it is 
that I return to you my grateful thanks for the honour 
you have done me. 

I have ventured, gentlemen, to ascribe to the Congress 
the credit of making an epoch in Indian political progress. 
A very brief survey of the incidents of the twelve months 
that have elapsed since we. last met, will amply justify 
our title to that distinction. In the admirable address 
which was delivered by my predecessor in this chair at 
Allahabad, Mr. Yule pointed out that all movements of 
the kind in which we are concerned pass through several 
phases as they run their course. The first is one of 
ridicule. That is followed, as the movement progresses, 
by one of abuse, which is usually succeeded by partial 
concession, and misapprehension of aims, accompanied by 
warnings against taking big jumps into the unknown. 
I he final stage of all is a substantial adoption of the 
object of the movement, with some expression of surprise 
that it was not adopted before. Well, gentlemen, we have 
pretty well passed the first two stages. We have survived 
the ridicule, the abuse, and the misrepresentation. We 
have survived the charge of sedition and disloyalty. 
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We have survived the charge of being a microscopic 
minority. We have also survived the charge of being 
guilty of the atrocious crime of being educated, and we 
have even managed to survive the grievous char'ge of 
being all Babus in disguise. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The question of our loyalty is set at rest for ever. In 
the debate on Lord Cross’s India Reform Bill in the 
House of Lords, Viceroy after Viceroy bore emphatic 
testimony to the loyal and peaceful character of our 
aims and efforts. Within the last few days the voice of 
no less a personage than one of our former Secretaries of 
State has confirmed this testimony. Lord R. Churchill 
—it is to no less distinguished a public man that I 
refer—has publicly declared that * he could sincerely 
remark that no one will rejoice more than himself if the 
deliberations of the Indian National Congress shortly to 
be resumed were to contribute effectually to the progress 
and the welfare of the Indian people.’ Then, gentlemen, 
it is made clear that we have not learnt the lessons of 
history so badly, as to demand the introduction of 
the full-blown representative institutions which in Eng* 
land have been the growth of centuries. It is made clear 
that we have not asked for even such a modicum as was 
enjoyed by the English people even before the time of 
Simon de Montfort, more than five centuries ago, nay, 
that we have not asked even for representative institu¬ 
tions of a governing or ruling character at all. Indeed, 
so far as this historical argument is concerned, we have 
not alone proved that we have not been guilty of dis¬ 
regarding it, but we have been successful in turning the 
tables upon our adversaries. We have shown that it is 
they who defy the lessons of history and experience when 
they talk of waiting to make a beginning, till the masses 
of the people are fully equipped with all the virtues and 
all the qualifications which adorn the citizens of Utopia, 
in fact, till a millennium has set in, when we should 
hardly require such institutions at all. We have shown 
that people who indulge in such vain talk have never 
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understood the laws of human progress, which, after all, 
is a series of experiments, in which men and institutions 
re-act upon each other for their mutual improvement 
and perfection. We have also proved that, in spite of 
our education, and even with our racial and religious 
differences, the microscopic minority can far better and 
far more intuitively represent the needs and the aspira¬ 
tions of their own countrymen than the still more micros¬ 
copic minority of the omniscient district officers, 
whose colloquial knowledge of the Indian languages 
seldom rises above the knowledge of English possessed, 
for instance, by French waiters at Paris Hotels which 
proudly blazon forth the legend—* Ici on parle Anglais’; 
and whose knowledge of native domestic and social life 
and ways and habits of thought seldom extends beyond a 
familiarity with flattering expressions of the Saheb’s great¬ 
ness and paternal care, sometimes inspired by courtesy 
and sometimes by interest. An amusing story was 
related to me of a little incident that occurred only the 
other day which is not without instruction as illustrating 
the amount of knowledge possessed by Anglo-Indians of 
the people among whom they have moved for years. T he 
wife of a member of Parliament, who has come out on a 
visit to India this year—herself as distinguished as her 
husband for her kindly sympathy in Indian welfare—was 
sitting at dinner next to a learned member of my profes¬ 
sion, who, in the course of conversation, grew humorous 
and sarcastic by turns, in the fashion of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, on the ridiculous and outrageous pretensions of 
globe-trotters to know the country and its people better 
than Anglo-Indians who had lived in it for years. He was 
rattling away, well satisfied with himself and the impres¬ 
sion he thought he was producing on the lady, when with 
the sweetest of smiles, she gently asked him how long he 
had been himself in India. Fifteen years—more or less 

—was the answer. I suppose you know well Mr.-, 

naming a gentleman whose recent elevation to the Bench 
of one of our High Courts was received everywhere 
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with pleasure and approbation. Of course, I do, said 
his brother in the same profession. Can you tell me if 
he has only one wife or more than one ? Slowly came 
the answer, No, I fear, I can’t. Well I can tell you; you 
see I have been only a few days in the country, said the 
lady quietly, and yet i think I know a thing or two which 
you don’t. I trust my learned friend, who is the hero of 
this story, was ‘properly grateful to the lady for giving 
him some serious food for reflection. 

Then, gentlemen, our right to the designation of a 
National body has been vindicated. It is so admirably 
set forth in an article which appeared in a Conservative 
Review—the National —from the pen of a Conservative, 
who, however, speaks from the fulness of intimate know¬ 
ledge, that I cannot resist the temptation of borrow¬ 
ing from it. ‘ The supposed rivalry,’ says the writer, 
4 between Mussulmans and Hindus is a convenient decoy 
to distract attention and to defer the day of reform. I 
do not wish to affirm that there is no antagonism between 
the adherents of the two faiths, but I do most positively 
assert that the antagonism has been grossly exaggerated. 
Every municipal improvement and charitable work finds 
members of the two faiths working together and sub¬ 
scribing funds to carry it out. Every political paper in 
the country finds supporters from believers in both 
creeds. Just the same is witnessed in the proceedings 
of the Congress. The members of the Congress meet 
together as men, on the common basis of nationality, 
being citizens of one country, subjects of one power, 
amenable to one code of laws, taxed by one authority, 
influenced for weal or woe by one system of administra¬ 
tion, urged by like impulses to secure like rights and to 
be relieved of like burdens. If these are not sufficient 
causes to weld a people together into one common alli¬ 
ance of nationality, it is difficult to conceive what would 
be sufficient. It is for this reason the organization has 
been called the Indian National Congress ; not because, 
as many besides Mr. Keane have assumed, that it claims 



anon-existent unity of race, but because it deals with 
rights and interests which are national in character, and 
matters in which all the inhabitants of the Indian penin¬ 
sula are equally concerned.’ 

I think we may take it, gentlemen, that we have pass¬ 
ed through the first two stages, and that the loyalty, the 
moderation, the propriety, and the constitutional and 
national character of our mission are now established 
beyond a doubt. But, however arduous and however 
provoking some of the experiences of the trial through 
which we have passed, they should not leave any trace of 
bitterness behind. For, let us not imagine that they were 
devoid of chastening and beneficial effects upon our¬ 
selves. Let us frankly acknowledge that they also must 
have had their share in contributing to add clearness to 
our thoughts, sobriety to our methods, and moderation 
to our proposals. If I might use a proscribed, but not 
unscriptural, phrase we must give even the devil his due. 
(Laughter.) 

It is on the third stage—the era of achievement—that 
we have now entered. It is true that a majority of the 
Congress proposals do not still seem to have made much 
headway. Even as regards the proposal to separate the 
Executive and the Judicial functions, lauded by Lord 
Dufferin ‘ as a counsel of perfection to which the Gov¬ 
ernment were ready to subscribe,’ Government are yet 
so absorbed in admiration of it that they have not re¬ 
covered themselves sufficient to action. There is, how¬ 
ever, no reason to despair. It was once proved upon 
sworn testimony in the Bombay High Court, before the 
late Chief Justice Sir M. Westropp that a woman re¬ 
quired 22 months for parturition in the air of the pro¬ 
vince of Kathiawar. It is not impossible, gentlemen, 
that the air of Simla may similarly necessitate a more 
than ordinarily long period of gestation to perfect even 
counsels of perfection; and therefore we must possess 
our souls in more than ordinary patience, lest any preci¬ 
pitate pressure might occasion a miscarriage. (Laughter.) 
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In one little matter, complete success has attended our 
efforts, viz., as regards the duty on silver-plate. The 
Abkari cause is also safe in the custody of that redoubt¬ 
able champion, of whose formidable prowess you can 
form some idea, when you remember that it was he who 
so completely put to rout Mr. Goschen's Compensation 
clauses. It is a matter of no small congratulation to us 
to welcome Mr. Caine as one of our own delegates. He 
first came out to this country with a free and open mind 
on the Congress question ; with that fearless independ¬ 
ence which characterizes him, and which always when I 
see him recalls to my mind those famous lines of Burns 
—* The man of independent mind is king of men for a’ 
that’—, he went for his education to Aligarh. Thanks 
to Mr. TJu Beck and Sir Syed Ahmad, he has come to 
us, not only a staunch Congressman in principles, but 
as one of the Indian Political Agency, he has thrown 
his indomitable energy and his high-souled advocacy 
into active support of the movement. Mr. Caine can 
truly boast that, if he has not succeeded in extorting 
from Mr. Pritchard and all the most zealous Abkari 
officers the confession that they are Bacchus and his 
crew in disguise, they dare not, at least, throw off their 
masks, while his watchful eye is upon them, but must 
continue to do penance in the assumed garb of uncom¬ 
fortable and uncongenial principles. Leaving Christian 
to continue his combat with Apollyon, it is when we 
come to the central proposal of the Congress regarding 
the Legislative Councils, for the purpose of expanding 
and putting life in them, that we can congratulate our¬ 
selves on being on the verge of an important step. Many 
have been the circumstances, and many the forces and 
influences, that have contributed to this result. First 
and foremost among them is the circumstance that, 
without legal votes and legal qualifications, we have 
had the good fortune to become possessed of a member 
of our own in Parliament. Do not imagine, gentlemen, 
*qat Dadabhai Naoroji or Lalmohan Ghose has at length 
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returned. But what member, even if we had the 
direct franchise, could have served us as Mr. BradJaugh 
has done during the last twelve months ? To say that 
the whole country is grateful to him for the untiring 
energy, the indefatigable care, the remarkable ability 
with which he has watched and worked for its best 
interests in that House, where he has achieved so honour¬ 
able a position for himself, can only most imperfectly 
express the depth and extent of the sentiments that are 
felt for him throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. His name has literally become a household word. 
He is raising up to himself a memorial in the hearts of 
the people of India, which will reflect more lustre on his 
name than titles and orders, and endure longer than 
monuments of brass or marble. (Loud cheers.) 

We, have been fortunate indeed in securing the sym¬ 
pathies of such a champion. No sooner did he return 
to England than he at once proceeded to redeem the 
promise he had made on that behalf, by introducing in 
the House of Commons his India Councils Reform Bill, 
drawn on the lines which were sketched and formulated 
at the last Congress, and with which you are all familiar 
under its justly deserved brief designation of the Madras 
Scheme. Two important results were the immediate 
outcome of this step. The scheme which was thus pro¬ 
pounded was in its nature a tentative measure, so far as 
its details were concerned ; and it at once drew forth 
useful and guiding criticism. In several respects its scope 
was misunderstood, especially as regards its supposed 
sweeping character which might have been avoided, had 
we specified in the Congress skeleton sketch the restric¬ 
tive limitations hedging the qualifications of the electo¬ 
rate. The criticisms of men like Sir W. Hunter and 
Sir R. Garth, for whose thoughtful, sympathetic and 
friendly attitude towards Indian progress we are always 
so deeply grateful, exposed, however, one defect demand¬ 
ing serious consideration, viz., that the scheme was laid"* 
on new lines, and had a somewhat theoretical air, which 
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Englishmen rather fight shy of in practical politics. In 
justice to the scheme, however, it should be said that 
Sir Richard Garth put his finger on a possible, rather 
than a probable, result when he thought that it would 
enable the Hindus to submerge the other Indian com¬ 
munities. Experience has shown that even in a pre¬ 
ponderating Hindu electorate it does not happen that 
Hindus only are elected, as so many other, besides racial, 
forces and interests concur in influencing the selection. 
If we may apply the lessons learnt from experience in 
municipal elections, I may mention the remarkable fact 
that in the Town Council or what is now called the 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation, com¬ 
posed of 12 members, there have been frequently five 
Parsis, three Europeans, two Hindus and two Mahomedans. 
Sir R. Garth’s criticism on this point, however, throws 
out a warning which should not be hastily disregarded. 

But the next result, which the introduction of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s Bill achieved, was gratifying in the highest 
degree. It at once dispelled the fit of profound cogita¬ 
tion, in which men at the head of Indian affairs are so 
apt to be lost, that they can never spontaneously recover 
from it. Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Bill promptly 
saw the light of day in the House of Lords. It was at 
once the official recognition of the raison-d-etre of the 
Congress, and the first fruits of its labours. In itself, 
however, it was a most halting and unsatisfactory mea¬ 
sure. In framing it, the Prime Minister and the Indian 
Secretary of State, seem to have been pervaded with a 
conception of the Indian people as a sort of Oliver Twist, 
always asking for more, to whom it would be therefore a 
piece of prudent policy to begin with offering as little as 
possible. The Government Bill may be aptly described 
as a most superb steam-engine in which the necessary 
material to generate steam was carefully excluded, sub¬ 
stituting in its place coloured shams to look like it. The 
rights of interpellation and of the discussion of the Bud¬ 
get were granted, but the living forces of the elective 
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principle, which alone could properly work them, were 
not breathed into the organization of the enlarged Coun¬ 
cils. The omission of the elective principle from the 
Bill was boldly justified by Lord Salisbury on the ground 
that * the principle of election or government by repre¬ 
sentation was not an Eastern idea, and that it did not fit 
Eastern traditions or Eastern minds.’ I wish to speak 
of his lordship with all the respect to which his high 
talents and great intellectual attainments justly entitle 
him; but it is not a little surprising as well as disappoint¬ 
ing to find the Prime Minister of England, a statesman 
whS, as Lord Cranbourne, was once Secretary of State 
for India, displaying such profound ignorance of the his¬ 
tory of the Indian people and the genius of the Indian 
mind. The late Mr. Chisolm Anstey, a man of immense 
erudition, once pointed out at a meeting of the East 
India Association in London, that * we are apt to forget 
in this country when we talk of preparing people in the 
East by education, and all that sort of thing, for Munici¬ 
pal Government and Parliamentary Government, that the 
East is the parent of municipalities. Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment in the widest acceptation of the term, is as old as 
the East itself. No matter what may be the religion of 
the people who inhabit what we call the East, there is 
not a portion of the country from west to east, from north 
to south, which is not swarming with municipalities ; and 
not only so, but like to our municipalities of old, they are 
all bound together as in a species of network so that you 
have ready-made to your hand the framework of a great 
system of representation.’ Sir H. Maine has shown 
that the Teutonic Mark was hardly so well organized or 
so essentially representative as an Indian village commu¬ 
nity, until the precise technical Roman form was en¬ 
grafted upon it. (Cheers.) 

But leaving village communities alone, what do we 
find at the present day over the whole country but all 
sorts and conditions of people, from the highest to the 
lowest, meeting together and transacting the business of 
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their numberless castes, in assemblies which in their 
constitution and their mode of working, are the exact 
prototypes of the Saxon Witans, from which the English 
Parliamentary institutions have sprung. It is true that 
circumstances never allowed the representative genius 
of the people to develop forms and organizations for 
higher political functions. But it is no less true that the 
seed and the soil are there, waiting only for the skilful 
hand, and the watchful mind, which we of the Congress 
firmly believe we have secured in the presence of Eng¬ 
lishmen in this country. The disdainful attitude of Lord 
Salisbury as to our aptitude for representative institu¬ 
tions need, however, bring no despair to our minds. 
His late chief, Lord Beaconsfleld, once said of him on 
a memorable occasion that he was a man who never 
measured his phrases or his sweeping assertions. On 
the contrary, I draw an augury of good hope from his 
pronouncement and that made by his son Lord Hugh 
Cecil, that ‘ the Indian was not only a good Govern¬ 
ment, but it was probably the best conceivable Govern¬ 
ment that the population could possibly live under.’ On 
the eve of the passing of the great English Reform Bill, 
the Duke of Wellington, then the Tory Prime Minister, 
proclaimed in the same House of Lords that the existing 
constitution of the House of Commons was perfect, and 
that the wit of man could not a priori have devised any¬ 
thing so perfect. The declaration was received by the 
Liberals as a sure portent of victory; and the Reform 
Bill was passed within little more than a year after. I 
trust that the Salisbury pronouncement may prove pro¬ 
phetic in the same way. (Cheers.) 

It is needless to discuss Lord Cross’s perfunctory 
measure any further ; even with the amendment which 
Lord Northbrook succeeded in getting accepted, it left 
the House of Lords in the same lifeless condition in 
which it entered it. As soon as it reached the House 
of Commons, Mr. Bradlaugh fastened on it at once. It 
was true that he had got there his own Bill, but Mr. 
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radlaugh is a master of parliamentary tactics, inferior, 
ii to any, only to Air. Gladstone. He at once perceived 
that the supreme struggle was to be no more between 
one scheme and another, between territorial electorates 
or local boards, but that every nerve would have to be 
strained and every resource husbanded, to obtain in the 
first place recognition of the elective principle. That 
secured, everything else would follow in its own good 
time. With a masterly comprehension of the situation, 
he placed before the House amendments to the Bill, 
directed to substitute the process of election for that of 
nomination. The Bill and the amendments have how¬ 
ever all gone the way of the majority, and the session 
closed without the opportunity of discussing them. Pro¬ 
fiting, however, by the lessons in which the experience 
of the last twelve months was prolific, both without and 
within the walls of Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh has hit 
upon the notable expedient of ploughing with Lord 
Cross’s heifer. He has already introduced a new Bill, 
based on the same lines as Lord Cross’s Bill, but vivify¬ 
ing it by the affirmation of the principle for which we 
are fighting. That Bill he laid before you for your con¬ 
sideration. It will be for you to deal with it in your 
wisdom. However you may decide, of one thing I am 
certain, that you will maintain the character for modera¬ 
tion, sagacity, and practical good sense which you have 
so arduously acquired by your self-sacrificing and noble 
labours during the five years of the existence of the 
Congress. It is not for me to anticipate your verdict. 
But lam sure you will allow me, out of my anxious 
solicitude for the triumph of the cause we have all so 
earnestly at heart, to state the reasons which to my mind 
make so imperatively for the acceptance of the new 
draft, in which I cannot but recognize the statesmanlike 
craft and thorough knowledge of the shifting phases of 
English politics which Mr. Bradlaugh so eminently' pos¬ 
sesses, and which, as we alt earnestly pray, promises to 
place him at no distant date in the front ranks of politi- 
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cians in office, as he already is in the front ranks of 
those not in office. The old draft, admirably devised in 
some respects,-—with many virtues, and a few faults,— 
has not proved congenial to the English political mind, 
averse to new departures, and looking askance at theore¬ 
tical airs of perfection. The new Bill has, on the other 
hand, all the elements of success in its favour. Its most 
striking merit is that it gathers round it the cautious, the 
carefully weighed, and responsible opinions of some of 
the best Viceroys we have ever had. Lord Northbrook 
has pronounced in favour of a properly safe-guarded 
application of some mode of election. The righteous 
sympathies of the Marquis of Ripon are as warmly with 
us as ever, and his great authority weighs on the same 
side. Still more valuable, as coming from a Viceroy who 
left only the other day, is the measured and calculated 
approval which Lord Dufferin has recorded in a dispatch, 
in referring to which I hope I am not making myself 
liable to the terrors of the Official Secrets Act. In 
mentioning Lord Dufferin, I will frankly say that we 
have not sufficiently recognised the great debt of grati¬ 
tude which we owe to him in this respect, partly, I 
believe, through ignorance, and partly through misappre- 
ciation of the course he adopted, to neutralize opposition 
against the measures he recommended. An unrivalled 
diplomatist, his wary statesmanship was apt to assume 
the hues of the craft of which he is so accomplished a 
master. He sought an occasion when he could launch 
his proposals without provoking disagreement, endeavour¬ 
ing rather to conciliate it. The epoch-making St. 
Andrews Dinner of 1888 offered him the needful oppor¬ 
tunity. He knew Scotchmen, and their matter-of-fact 
character, so inimitably delineated by Charles Lamb. 
He knew, as that charming essayist tells us, that ‘ sur¬ 
mises, guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, partial illumi¬ 
nations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions had no place 
in their brain or vocabulary.’ He drew before his hosts 
a vivid and alarming picture of imaginary Congress pro- 
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posals—of * an ideal authoritatively suggested of the 
creation of a representative body or bodies, in which the 
official - element shall be in a minority, who shall have 
what is called the power of the purse, and who, through 
this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the British 
executive into subjection to their will/ But while his 
excited and valiant hosts rushed off, crying Scotchmen 
to the rescue, to tilt at windmills, he quietly threw in a 
sympathetic recognition of our just and legitimate as¬ 
pirations, and proceeded to record a minute in which he 
substantially backed up the veritable Congress proposals. 
In this dispatch Lord Dufferin has briefly described his 
scheme as a plan for the enlargement of the Provincial 
Councils, for the enhancement of their status, the multi¬ 
plication of their functions, the partial introduction into 
them of the elective principle, and the liberalization of 
their general character as political institutions. At this 
years St. Andrews dinner, Sir Charles Elliott eulogized 
Lord Dufferin’s speech as epoch-making and fixing the 
bounds and limits of our demands— 4 so far and no fur¬ 
ther.’ We are quite content to go as far; we have never 
asked to go very much further. We may therefore fairly 
infer from Sir Charles Elliott’s speech that he is in accord 
and sympathy with the main underlying principles of 
Lord Dufferin’s scheme, and we can therefore congratu¬ 
late the people of Bengal on their good fortune in pos¬ 
sessing a ruler whom we can justly claim to be a true 
Congresswallah at heart. (Daughter and cries of Oh! Oh!) 

I will not speculate without official sanction on the 
views of the present Viceroy. But I may permit myself 
to remind you that it was to Henry Marquis of Lans- 
dovvne that Macaulay dedicated those speeches, in one 
of which, dipping far into the future, he spoke about the 
future Government of India in that noble passage with 
which we are all familiar : ‘ The destinies of our Indian 

Empire are covered with thick darkness. It is difficult 
to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms 
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by itself a separate class of political phenomena. The 
laws which regulate its growth and decay are still un¬ 
known to us. It may be that the public mind of India 
may expand under our system till it has outgrown that 
system ; that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better government; that 
having become instructed in European knowledge they 
may in some future age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But 
never will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it 
comes, it will be the proudest day in English history. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable of all the pri¬ 
vileges of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all 
our own.’ The dawn of that day which Macaulay fore¬ 
saw, in dim, but prophetic, vision, is now breaking on 
the horizon ; the curtain is rising on the drama which 
unfolds the vista to that title to glory. Let us earnestly 
hope that the present illustrious bearer of the great his¬ 
toric name of Lansdowne, who, by a wonderful order¬ 
ing of events, has now come to rule over us, may watch 
the glowing streaks of light with generous sympathy, 
and may preside over the march of events with timely 
and provident statesmanship. (Loud cheers.) 

This weighty consensus of the best viceregal opinion 
which I have placed before you, in favour of the princi¬ 
ple of the new draft, we may expect to be backed up by 
the potent voice of that Grand Old Man whom we rever¬ 
ence not only as the greatest parliamentary leader of 
modern, times, but as the individual embodiment of the 
highest conception of moral and political duty which Eng¬ 
lish statesmanship has reached in the nineteenth century. 
You are aware that Mr. Brad-laugh has recently declared 
that he was authorized to say that the course pursued by 
him in reference to the Government Bill, in endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain a recognition of the elective principle, 
was approved by Mr. Gladstone, who intended to have 
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ported him by speech. It would require considera¬ 
tions of overpowering force indeed to persuade us to 
any course by which we might run the risk of losing 
such an almost certain pledge of ultimate victory. 
(Cheers.) 

Another potent factor has come into existence within 
this year, which is calculated to help us materially—if 
we confine our efforts to the simple issue of election 
versus nomination—in the force of English public opinion, 
which, without undertaking to pronounce on questions 
of detail, has now declared itself to a very considerable 
extent emphatically in favour of the vital principle of 
election. The credit of informing the English mind and 
stirring the English conscience on this momentous ques¬ 
tion belongs to that small band of noble workers who 
were appointed at the last Congress to plead the cause 
of India before the great English people in their own 
country, and who cheerfully crossed the seas in obedi¬ 
ence to such a call of duty, without counting the inevit¬ 
able cost and sacrifice. The task which they undertook 
was a formidable one ; they have discharged it in a man¬ 
ner of which it is difficult to speak too highly. Of the 
leader of that band I cannot trust myself to speak with 
sober moderation, when I remember that it is to his 
genius we owe that flash of light which pointed out the 
creation of a body like the Congress, as fraught with the 
promotion of the best interests of English rule in India. 
I know 7 there are numerous claimants for the credit of 
the idea; but if I may be pardoned for employing the 
rudely forcible language of Carlyle, ‘ the firepan, the 
kindling, the bitumen were his own ; but the lumber of 
rags, old wood, and nameless combustible rubbish (for 
all is fuel to him) was gathered from hucksters and of 
every description under Heaven. Whereby indeed huck¬ 
sters have been heard to exclaim : Out upon it, the fire 
is mine' He brought to bear upon his new enterprise 
the same zeal and fervour, combined with thoughtful 
judgment, that he has unsparingly bestowed for so many 
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years upon the cause to which he has devoted his life. 
His presence on the Congress Deputation entailed a fur¬ 
ther sacrifice and affliction, for which we can offer no 
consolation or reparation except our deepest and most 
respectful sympathy. In his great and noble mission, 
Mr. Hume (loud cheers) had the entire co-operation of a 
man of no ordinary powers and capacity. The rare and 
unrivalled powers of oratory which we have learned to 
admire in Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjea (cheers)—for it is 
of him I speak—never shone with more brilliant effect 
than when he was pleading the cause of his countrymen 
at the bar of the English people, with a fire and energy 
that extorted universal respect and admiration. They 
had a powerful coadjutor in my friend Mr. Eardley 
Norton, who has known so well how to make splendid 
Use of the heritage of great thoughts and noble deeds 
which he received from his distinguished father. Mr. 
Mudholkar from the Central Provinces did yeoman’s 
service in the same cause, and his sober and thoughtful 
eloquence did not carry less weight than that of his 
brilliant colleagues. There is no need for me to say 
anything of the services of Sir William Wedderburri, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and our other friends in England. 
But 1 cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
grateful acknowledgment of the unceasing toil, the pro¬ 
digious energy and the organizing capacity contributed 
by Mr. William Digby. The delegates assembled here 
might render no inconsiderable service to our cause if 
they exerted themselves to stimulate by thousands and 
tens of thousands the circulation of the Congress paper 
entitled India , started under the auspices of our British 
Committee and conducted with such marked ability by 
him, and which has done and promises to do, more and 
more, such incalculable benefit to the object we have at 
heart. The result of the English campaign clearly shows 
the wisdom of the new plan of operations suggested by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It seems to me that success is well within 
our reach, if we resolutely apply ourselves to obtain, in 





the first instance, at least the recognition and application 
of the principle of election in the organization of our 
Legislative Councils. Let us then strive for it with the 
sagacity of practical men, who have not learnt in vain 
the lessons taught by English political history, and who 
know the value of moderate, gradual, and substantial 
gain. 

To the many reasons which have been set forth in 
Congress after Congress, proving the imperative need of 
reformed Councils, another has been now added. The 
discussion of the Indian Budget in the House of Conv 
mons was always more or less of a sham ; but it was a 
sham for which the officials of the India Office thought 
it at least a matter of decency to shed a tear of remorse. 
But now Sir John Gorst has boldly and candidly de¬ 
clared in his place in the House that there need be no 
sham regret at all; that if anything, it was rather to be 
hoped and wished for, that the House of Commons should 
not waste its time over the weary farce. (Shame, 
Shame.) It is now declared that it is right and proper 
that Parliament should,—to use Mr. Yule’s happy way 
of putting it—throw 4 the great and solemn trust of an 
inscrutable Providence’ back into the hands of Provi¬ 
dence to be looked after as Providence itself thinks best, 
with such grace as Providence may choose to pour on 
the head of Sir John Gorst, his heirs, successors, and 
assigns. I think you will agree with me that, when the 
responsible advisers of the Crown on Indian matters 
propound doctrines of such a character, it is high time 
that we should raise our united voice to demand local 
Councils possessing some guarantees for energy and 
efficiency. (Cheers.) 

It has been said that our united voice is the voice 
only of a certain portion of the people and not of the 
masses ; and that it is even then the voice of indifference, 
and not of urgency and excitement. These remarks are 
intended to be cast as matters of reproach against the Con¬ 
gress ; properly understood they constitute its chief glory. 
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f the masses were capable of giving articulate expres¬ 
sion to definite political demands, then the time would 
have arrived, not for consultative Councils but for repre¬ 
sentative institutions. It is because they are still unable 
to do so that the function and the duty devolve upon 
their educated and enlightened compatriots to feel, to 
understand and to interpret their grievances and require¬ 
ments, and to suggest and indicate how these can best 
be redressed and met. History teaches us that such 
has been the law of widening progress in all ages and all 
countries, notably in England itself. That function and 
that duty, which thus devolve upon us, is best discharged, 
not in times of alarm and uneasiness, of anger and ex¬ 
citement, but when the heart is loyal and clear and reason 
unclouded. It is, I repeat, the glory of the Congress that 
the educated and enlightened people of the country seek 
to repay the debt of gratitude which they owe for the 
priceless boon of education, by pleading, and pleading 
temperately, for timely and provident statesmanship. 
(Cheers.) 

I have no fears but that English statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. I have unbounded faith 
in the living and fertilising principles of English culture 
and English civilization. It may be that, at times, the 
prospect may look dark and gloomy. Anglo-Indian op¬ 
position may look fierce and uncompromising. But my 
faith is large, even in Anglo-Indians. As in the whole 
universe, so in individuals, in communities, there is a 
perpetual conflict going on between the higher and lower 
passions and impulses of our nature. Perhaps some of 
you have read a little novel, called Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, the plot of which hinges on the conflict between 
two sides of a man’s nature, the higher and the lower, 
embodied each, for the time being, in a separate and 
distinct individuality. If the lower tendencies are some¬ 
times paramount in the Hydes of Anglo-Indian society, 
if as our last President, Sir W. Wedderburn said, the 
interests of the services are antagonistic to and prevail 
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over the interests of the Indian people, it is still the 
oscillation of the struggle ; it is still only one side of the 
shield. They cannot permanently divest themselves of 
the higher, and nobler nature, which, in the end, must 
prevail and which has prevailed in so many honourable, 
distinguished and illustrious instances. They are after 
all a part and parcel of the great English nation, bone 
of their bone, and flesh of their flesh, and they must 
ever work along the main lines of that noble policy 
which Great Britain has deliberately adopted for the 
government of this country. When, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, India was assigned to the 
care of England, one can almost imagine that the choice 
was offered to her as to Israel of old : ‘ Behold, I have 
placed before you a blessing and a curse; a blessing, if 
ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God : a 
curse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord 
your God but go after other gods whom ye have not 
known.’ All the great forces of English life and society, 
moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet 
steadily and irresistibly, declaring themselves for the 
choice which will make the connection of England and 
India a blessing to themselves, and to the whole world, 
for countless generations. Our Congress asks but to serve 
as a modest hand-maid to that movement, asks*but to be 
allowed to show the pits and the falls, asks but to be 
allowed to join in the blessing which England will as 
surely earn as there is an * Eternal that maketh for 
righteousness.’ (Cheers.) 

I appeal to all true Englishmen—to candid friends as 
to generous foes—not to let this prayer go in vain. It 
may be that we sometimes speak in uncouth and outlan¬ 
dish ways, it may be that we sometimes stray in some 
confusion of thought and language ; still it is the prayer 
of a rising, growing and hopeful nation. I will appeal 
to them to listen to the sage counsels of one of the most 
careful and observant of their modern politicians, who 
like the prophet Balaam, called, I will not say exactly 
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to curse us, has however blessed us utterly. In his 
Problems of Greater Britain , Sir Charles Dilke thus 
sums up his views on the Congress : ‘ Argument upon 

the matter is to be desired, but not. invective, and there 
is so much reason to think that the Congress movement 
really represents the cultivated intelligence of the coun- . 
try, that those who ridicule it do harm to the imperial 
interests of Great Britain, bitterly wounding and alienat¬ 
ing men who are justified in what they do, who do it in 
reasonable and cautious form, and who ought to be con¬ 
ciliated by being met half-way. (Cheers.) The official 
class themselves admit that many of the natives who 
attack the Congress do so to ingratiate themselves with 
their British rulers and to push their claims for decora¬ 
tions. (Hear, hear.) Our first duty in India is that of 
defending the country against anarchy and invasion, but 
our other greatest duty is to learn how to live with what 
is commonly called the Congress movement, namely, 
with the development of that New India which we have 
ourselves created. Our past work in India has been 
a splendid task, splendidly performed, but there is a 
still nobler one before us, and one larger even than that 
labour on the Irish problem to which our public men on 
both sides seem too much inclined to give their whole 
attention.’ So careful an estimate of the work and spirit 
of the Congress movement cannot but commend itself to 
all thoughtful minds. 

However that may be, our duty lies clear before us 
to go on with our work firmly and fearlessly, but with 
moderation, and above all with humility. If we might 
be permitted to adopt those noble words of Cardinal 

Newman, we may say— 

Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on I . 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant path, one step’s enough for me. 

(Long and enthusiastic cheering.) 





SPEECH ON CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


[Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech on Charles 
Bradlaugh at the Seventh Indian National Congress, held at Nagpur 
in December 1891 , Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu presiding .] 

Mr. President and Delegates All,—It is with the most 
unfeigned reluctance that I have been persuaded—I 
ought almost to say over-persuaded—to undertake the 
painful task of placing before you the next resolution. 
For it is a task which I cannot approach without being 
overcome with the deepest and most sincere emotion. 
To me human speech has always seemed helpless and 
impotent in the presence of death and as I rise to speak 
of it, the death of Charles Bradlaugh seems to rush upon 
the mind as fresh in all its terrible and mournful reality 
as if it were only yesterday. India had never more rea¬ 
son to lament what the poet has described, with all the 
force of the old Hellenic conviction, as ‘the mystery 
of the cruelty of things,’ than when it was suddenly and 
despite the prayers of millions, deprived of the valiant 
knight who had sworn to do battle for her; her chosen 
and trusted champion, her true and tender friend, her 
wise and sober counsellor, her accredited representative 
in the great and august council of the Empire. It is 
only two short years ago—nay, not so much—not two— 
that plucked from the very jaws of death, snatched, 
as he himself said, from the blackness of the grave, we 
greeted him, in the name and at the call of all India, 
with the simple enthusiasm which his unselfish and untiring 
devotion to India’s cause had already created from one 
end of the country to the other. I well remember how 
our hearts were unutterably stirred within us, at finding 
him in our midst, restored, as we then fondly, but alas! 
vainly, hoped, to health and a long career of noble use¬ 
fulness. I shall never forget (and who that was present 
could forget ?) the memorable speech which, his gentle 
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almost to tears, he addressed to the 
vast concourse of people that had assembled to welcome 
and greet him, and in which he pledged himself modestly < 
and unostentatiously, but earnestly and feelingly, ‘ to do 
his best, so far as one man may, for the greater happi¬ 
ness of India’s people, the greater peace for Britain’s 
rule, and the greater comfort of the whole of Britain’s 
subjects. Only one short year was given him to redeem 
his promise. But even in that short year how nobly, 
how indefatigably, how devotedly he applied himself to 
the task he had undertaken, with all that large human 
sympathy which always seemed to me to pervade and 
direct his fearless, powerful and uncompromising vindi¬ 
cation and championship of right and truth and justice. 
Even during the few months that have elapsed since his 
death, how often have we missed, on great occasions and 
small, the ring of his sagacious and powerful advocacy, 
and how often have we had reason to exclaim— 

Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still I 
Death s heavy hand has indeed fallen heavily upon us 
in the loss of Charles Bradlaugh. England has lost 
in him one of her best sons like unto those knight errants 
of old i who went about redressing human wrong, ’ one 
of those large-hearted and large-minded Englishmen 
whose love and sympathy, reared and nurtured in a lofty 
conception of moral and political duty, does more than 
is imagined to transform the feeling of gratitude for the 
material blessings of British rule, inestimable as they are, 
into a sentiment of earnest, devoted and enlightened 
loyalty. His name has become a household word in the 
remotest parts of the country. It is a more eloquent 
and surer tribute to his worth than monuments of brass 
and marble. These may be raised to deserving as well 
as undeserving people. We have a statue in Bombay 
to Lord Reay, we have another to Sir Richard Temple. 
But the heart cannot belie itself. Let us then reverently 
enshrine his memory in our hearts as we have already 
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enshrined those of John Bright and Henry Fawcett! 
(Cheers.) I beg to propose the following resolution :— 

That this Congress puts on record an expression of the gratitude 
felt throughout India for the signal services rendered by the late Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh to that country’s cause, and of the deep and univer¬ 
sal sorrow which his untimely death has engendered, and that a 
copy of this resolution, signed by the President, be transmitted through 
the British Committee for presentation to Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. 




MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI’S ELECTION AS A 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

[At the Public Meeting held in the Town Hall, on Saturday, the 23rd 
July 1892 , under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency Association, to 
commemorate the election of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji as a Member of 
Parliament, with Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit, Bart., as Chairman, 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the following speech in moving the 
first Resolution .#] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—We are met here 
to-day to give as it were a formal welcome to those 
‘ glad tidings of great joy ’ of the election of a native of 
India,—(cheers)—and that native Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
—(renewed cheers)—as a Member of Parliament, which 
have rejoiced, I think I may say it without exaggeration, 
the heart of every man, woman, and child throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. I do not know, gentle¬ 
men, if you are aware how entirely appropriate it is that 
a public meeting for this object should be convened by 
the Bombay Presidency Association. (Cheers.) I do not 
know if you remember that the struggle which Mr. 
Dadabhai has brought to so successful and glorious a 
termination, and in which he has proved that he is made 
of the stuff of which heroes are made, is a veritable 
Seven Years’ War, the opening campaign of which had 
for its scene of operations and battle-field this city of 
Bombay and the rooms of the Association. (Cheers.) 
Much about this time seven years ago, at the time when 
the General Election of 1885 was pending, the Associa¬ 
tion resolved to inaugurate the policy of carrying the war 
as it were into the enemy’s country, of making a direct 

* Resolution :—That in offering Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji their most 
cordial congratulations as the first Native of India ever elected to sit in 
the British House of Commons, the inhabitants of this city in public 
meeting assembled, desire to give expression to their boundless satisfac¬ 
tion at the success which has crowned his unselfish and devoted exer¬ 
tions for the welfare of this country and which have earned for him the 
respect, affection, and admiration of all its people. 
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to the British electors by means of leaflets and 
delegates, and of asking them to discriminate between 
the white sheep and the black sheep among those who 
offered themselves for election as the friends of Indians, 
and the representatives of their interests ; for it is a 
remarkable fact, gentlemen, that Anglo-Indians the most 
perverse, never tire of posiflg as our only genuine friends 
and the sole repositories of o.ur confidence and our 
affections. (Laughter.) It is a curious coincidence that 
at the meeting held for this purpose, we had the same 
chairman who so worthily presides to-day, Mr. 

(now Sir) Dinshaw Petit,—(cheers)—but then, as now, 
always ready and willing to lend a helping hand to every 
just and true cause. Many of those who took part in 
that day’s proceedings have since risen to distinction, 
the first resolution being moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Telang, whose elevation to the Bench would be a 
source of the most unalloyed gratification, if it did not 
leave his friends on many an important occasion without 
the aid of his sound and sympathetic judgment, his tem¬ 
perate and judicious guidance, his cultured and thought¬ 
ful eloquence. (Applause.) I shall never cease to regret 
the untimely death of another speaker at the meeting, 
my late lamented friend, Mr. Dinsha Kanga, who had 
given high promise of a career of great public usefulness. 
One of the best pieces of work we did on that occasion 
was that we discovered my friend Mr. Chandavarkar,— 
(cheers)—whom we packed off straight to England, 
where, I need not tell you, how greatly he distinguished 
himself. But of all those who took part in the proceed¬ 
ings of that day, there was nobody who threw himself 
into the movement inaugurated by the Association more 
earnestly or more vigorously than Mr. Dadabhai. He 
had only a short while before emerged from that seclusion 
into which the black outlook on the political horizon in 
Lord Lytton’s time had driven him in despair and 
disappointment. I do not think it is generally known 
that it is to Lord Ripon,—(loud cheers)—among our 
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^numerous debts that we owe the return of Mr. Dadabhai 
to public life, just as we now owe his Lordship our 
grateful acknowledgments for the sympathy and support, 
uniformly extended by him by speeches and letters, as you 
must have seen from the English papers.; throughout 
the whole of Mr. Dadabhai’s candidature. (Cheers.) 
Animated by a new hope and a new spirit, which Lord 
Ripon’s Viceroyalty awakened in him, Mr. Dadabhai 
soon set to work, again with the same unselfish devotion 
and the same untiring energy which have always honour¬ 
ably .distinguished his public career. It was he who 
Vrioved the principal resolution at the meeting, and struck 
the keynote of the situation by emphatically laying down 
that £ it is in Parliament our chief battles have to be 
fought.’ To this he soon came to add another article 
of faith to his political creed, in favour of which I 
had ventured to raise my solitary voice at the meeting. 
It was that not only our chief battles had to be fought 
in Parliament, but that those battles could never be 
really or truly fought until Indian questions were brought 
within the sphere of party politics. I am ready to admit, 
gentlemen, that there is no sophistry more plausible 
than that which advises us to behave like the donkey in 
the fable stuck between two panniers of hay, both of them 
supposed to be equally good and equally delicious. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) But believe me, gentlemen, there is no sophistry 
more pernicious or more opposed to our real interests. 
While England is governed as it is by the machinery 
of party, there is no salvation for us until Indian ques¬ 
tions are sifted in the fierce light of party contention. 
His Excellency the Governor—(cheers)—was so far 
quite right the other day, when he said that we could 
never know the utmost that could be said on either side 
of a question until the interested zeal of a party press 
was brought to bear upon it. To take only one instance, 
do you think, gentlemen, there is any hope for us to be 
saved from that disastrous military policy and that 
frightful military expenditure, wickedly draining the 
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resources of the country, which would otherwise fructify 
and multiply a thousandfold in innumerable directions, 
until they are remorselessly exposed and criticised in 
the unsparing conflict of party warfare ? (Hear, hear.) 
So impressed was Mr. Dadabhai with the force of these 
two political convictions, that when the elections 
of 1885 went against our hopes and wishes, when 
Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, to whom in justice must always 
belong the credit of making the first practicable breach 
in the stronghold,—(cheers)—was defeated at Deptford, 
nothing could restrain Mr. Dadabhai from taking the 
firm determination of throwing himself into the breach, 
and leading the forlorn hope himself. Neither age—he 
was sixty then—nor any considerations of mere prudence 
could keep him back. He left for England early in 
1886, and for seven long years has he laboured and 
striven in what I have ventured to designate a veritable 
Seven Years’ War, unappalled by the coldness and 
opposition of friend and foe, undismayed by repulses, 
reverses and defeats, never losing heart and never 
betrayed into saying or doing aught which might mis¬ 
become him as we know him— 

A selfless man and stainless gentleman. 

(Applause.) And the reward which such indomitable 
pluck, patience and fortitude so richly deserve has at 
length come to him. He has accomplished the noblest 
ambition of his heart, he has realized the most romantic 
dream of his life, he has achieved a distinction prouder 
and nobler than any which title or orders could bestow, 
a distinction more enduring than monuments of brass or 
marble, a distinction which will live in history,—the 
distinction of being the first native of India to enter the 
portals of an assembly, than which neither ancient nor 
modern history has anything greater or grander to show, 
the portals of the British House of Commons. (Loud 
applause.) We are told, gentlemen, that there is nothing 
very much in all this, that we are only bustling in a 
little comedy of much ado about nothing; the colour- 
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oncer cannot see a trace of romance in the 
appearance of Mr. Dadabhai in Parliament. But you 
know, gentlemen, that there are people to whom as to 
Peter Bell, 

A primrose by a river brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

But it may be pardoned to us if, nurtured in some of 
the noblest traditions of English history, we allow our¬ 
selves for a moment to be carried away by sentiment, it 
we venture to contemplate with some degree of emotion 
and reverence the spectacle of a native of India entering 
that very assembly in which, in terms of immortal 
eloquence, Burke and Fox and Sheridan pleaded the 
cause of righteousness in the government of this country, 
where Macaulay saw in dim but prophetic vision the 
dawn of that day which may bring us our political en¬ 
franchisement, where Bright and Fawcett and Bradlaugh 
raised their voices for justice to millions of voiceless and 
alien people. (Loud applause.) There may be spectacles 
more dazzling to the~ eye, more gorgeous with pagean¬ 
try, more attractive to grown-up-children, like unto the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, which sent into raptures 
the votaries of imperial jingoism. But to those who 
have humbly learnt to recognize that the greatest events 
have but small beginnings, the appearance of the simple 
unassuming little ‘ Black Man’ in the hall of Parliament 
is pregnant with deep cause for loyal and hopeful thank¬ 
fulness. To them it is a visible symbol, a practical proof 
of the vitality of that policy of righteousness which, in 
spite of many drawbacks and many backslidings, has 
still retained predominance as the declared and guiding 
policy of the Crown in India. Many people profess to 
be sceptical as to the patriotism and political sagacity 
of the electors of Central Finsbury—(cheers) in choos¬ 
ing an Indian for their representative. But I think you 
will agree with me, gentlemen, that they have rendered 
a service of incalculable value, by proving by their 
generous action, that the instincts of English political 
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wisdom are capable of triumphing over the direst pre¬ 
judices of caste, colour, and creed. (Cheers.) Nothing 
is more calculated to stimulate and strengthen our loyalty 
and our contentment than to find that the theoretical 
privileges which we are supposed to possess as her 
Majesty’s subjects are capable of being reduced into 
accomplished facts. It may be, gentlemen, that no great 
immediate consequences can or will follow from Mr. 
Dadabhai s election. I am quite prepared to admit that 
he will not take the House by storm ; I am also quite 
prepared to admit that he will not set the Thames on 
fire. But we shall be quite content with what he may 
be modestly able to perform. Of one thing we are sure, 
that, be it much, or be it little, he will perform it with 
unselfish zeal and devotion—earning for himself our 
unstinted respect, affection and admiration, for the great 
Queen whom he will serve the increasing loyalty of her 
Indian subjects, and for the country whom he loves so 
well the fairest prospects of a gradual development of 
political progress— 

Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent. 

(Load and continued cheers.) 
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CONFERENCE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

[Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta delivered the following address as President 
of the Fifth Bombay Provincial Conference held at Poona in November 
1802 .] 

I suppose, gentlemen, that that piece of antique 
wisdom, ‘ Better late than never,’ comes home to us at 
this moment; for, though it is decidedly late in the year, 
still it is a matter for congratulation that the efforts to 
gather together a Provincial Conference this year have 
not proved unavailing. The utility of such a Conference 
cannot be gainsaid; and I venture to say that the 
urgency and importance of the questions with which you 
have to deal this year have never been surpassed at any 
previous period. In placing them before you for your 
consideration, it is impossible not to acknowledge with 
thankfulness, and even with something of pride, that 
public discussion can be carried on in this Presidency 
without bitterness or ferocity. In his recent book on 
Lord Reay’s Administration, Sir William Hunter says 
( that the competition of races, European and Indian, 
although as keen as in any other province, is tempered 
by common interests, mutual forbearance, and a certain 
reciprocal respect which impart a moderation to Bombay 
public opinion and to the Bombay press in political 
crises’ ; and the truth and justice of this observation 
will, I think, be universally admitted. Even such a 
source of intoxication as the Mhowra flower did not suc¬ 
ceed in warming us to anything more than a state of 
mild excitement ; and in spite of the inhospitable recep¬ 
tion given to his pet Bill, I do not think that Sir Charles 
Pritchard can leave this Presidency for higher altitudes 
to which he is promoted, with any but the kindest feel¬ 
ings for its people. Mr. Lee-Warner will probably tell 
you that the equanimity of temper with which we carry 
on our political warfare is due to the influences of the 
moderation of our climate, and the marvellous, but 
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subdued, beauty of nature with which this Presidency is 
bountifully endowed. However that may be, the fact is 
undoubted. Take the English press of the Presidency, 
which even when most opposed to our views and aspira¬ 
tions, often shows a tolerance, and even sympathy, which 
entitles it to our respect, though I must confess it would 
be difficult altogether to stand up for its consistency. 
One would imagine that the same arguments which led 
them to oppose the Mhowra Bill would lead them to wel¬ 
come the recent Forest Resolution of Government. The 
main objection to all repressive legislation is founded 
on the inevitable oppression and persecution which it 
entails on the poor and the innocent in its actual work¬ 
ing at the hands of petty officials. This is admirably set 
out in the Forest Resolution ; and knowing as we do the 
complexity of human nature, it is neither necessary nor 
politic to believe that the Resolution was prompted by a 
desire for gaining cheap popularity, or that Government 
meant 

To compound for sins they were inclined to, 

By damning those they had no mind to. 

It would be more consistent and logical to accept the 
sincerity and the utility of the Resolution, and to turn 
their own weapons against Government by asking them 
to apply the principles so admirably propounded by 
themselves as regards the working of forest laws, and 
by their light to ask them to amend the errors of their 
ways with regard to Salt and Abkari legislation. Fa¬ 
naticism even in a good cause requires to be checked, 
and the fanaticism of Forest officers even in the interests 
of Forest conservancy surely required to be restrained. 
It seems to me that we have reason to be thankful to 
Government for the timely rebuke administered by them, 
and we cannot but deplore that the press, which did such 
good service as to the Mhowra Bill, should have resent¬ 
ed, instead of encouraging, the action of Government 
based on the same principles which more than anything 
justified their own previous opposition. But despite such 
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occasional inconsistency, the excellent temper with which 
the English press is conducted in this Presidency, so dif¬ 
ferent from the virulence which prevails in other parts, 
deserves our admiration. But we are fortunate not only 
in the character of our English press; the same freedom 
from extreme views and the same moderation of tone 
and temper are observable in the public discussion and 
criticism of public questions by the official classes in this 
Presidency. A remarkable instance of this is furnished 
by the records of this year. When the Indian Councils 
Bill was being discussed in the House of Commons in 
March last, we had an address delivered on the 12th of 
that month, at the Elphinstone College Union, by one of 
the ablest and most accomplished officers of Government 
to point out to us the folly of our ways in agitating for 
the improvement and development of the present Legis¬ 
lative Councils. The burden of the song was that till a 
nation was welded together into unity and till the lowest 
classes could be made eligible, ‘a Cocncil to represent a 
nation cannot be thought of.’ I shall have a word to 
say in regard to the arguments adduced in support of 
this thesis, but I would first like to point out in how 
tender, thoughtful, and tsven sympathetic a way the 
lecturer tried to administer his teaching to us. In the 
first place, it was evident that he was anxious not to be 
too abrupt or to hurt our feelings by too direct an attack, 
and so he amused and soothed us with an exceedingly 
interesting dissertation on the influence of nature in 
literature and politics. Then he drew our sympathies by 
giving expression to views which would almost lead one 
to imagine that he was a Congresswalla in disguise. The 
following passage might almost be mistaken for one from 
a speech of that most eloquent of orators which Bengal 
has given us, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. ‘It is no 
narrow principle of a paternal government,’ said the 
lecturer, ‘or a rule for the benefit of the ruler which 
sent forth the Roman with his poet’s sailing orders, 
Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento, 
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or which fostered differences as aiding the central autho¬ 
rity, Divide et inipera. Its aim is less to govern than to 
call forth the progressive capacity and to teach self- 
government. It desires to lift up the lower ranks of 
society and the subject to the pedestal of the ruler, 
‘ Humanity’ and ‘ Heaven’s light our guide,’ are its watch 
words, and they are embodied in your Magna Charta , 
the Queen’s Proclamation issued by the ruler whose 
authority had just been defied and restored by the sword. 
* * There are three supreme ideas of mankind, the 

family, the nation and humanity. The Hindu and the 
Greek ruler thought of the first, the Roman empire of the 
second ; but the British nation accepts the last and high¬ 
est as its ruling idea. * * I venture to point to you that 
from God’s nature the British nation has learnt the grand 
idea of humanity, and that the legislation and adminis¬ 
tration of India under the Queen bears testimony to her 
Majesty’s desire to recognize a progressive future as be¬ 
fore all those committed to her care. The protection of 
the weak, equality in the eye of the law, justice, and a 
common participation in the benefits, and when the time 
comes, in the task of good government are at least the 
aims which the British Government sets before it.’ 
It is quite at the end of this eloquent address that the 
lecturer comes to the point of his argument, and the 
cloven hoof is insinuatingly put out. He first of all 
exhorts us not to meddle with politics, but to stick to 
social reform—a piece of disinterested advice which our 
Anglo-Indian friends have anxiously lavished upon us for 
a long time. Not that the advice is given abruptly, but 
in a most plausible form ‘ He is no friend of India 
who, for fear of adverse or immature criticism leads you 
to believe that social and moral growth can be dissever¬ 
ed from the thread of political reform or constitutional 
development.’ Taken in the abstract, this is a just 
observation. In fact, we can almost recognize it as the 
text on which my friend Mr. Chandavarkar eloquently 
held forth before you the other day in the Deccan College. 
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But in its application to the facts of actual progress, 
there are limitations which have to be read with it. 
Whenever the mind of a people is roused, the activity 
will no doubt manifest itself in divers directions ; but 
history tells us that, in its social and its political mani¬ 
festations, the pace and the speed are not always the 
same, neither are they simultaneous. Then again, in the 
course of all human progress there are stages of reac¬ 
tion when there is a revolt against the continued accept¬ 
ance of the new doctrines, and an attempt to rehabilitate 
and revert to the old. This is by no means an unwhole¬ 
some process, and is itself a proof of the awakening. 
When two civilizations are brought together in clashing 
contact, it is those that have passed through this stage 
who can best avoid the dangers of a superficial veneer 
and truly assimilate the best that may be in them. Some 
people have been impatient with my friend Mr. Tilak, for 
example, when he gravely and most learnedly proposed 
at the Industrial Conference the other day, that we 
should ask for legislation to enforce caste penalties. To 
me it proves only the activity of a mind too earnest and 
inquisitive to accept things without the most rigid 
cross-examination. I have no doubt that when he emerges 
from this reactionary stage, he will prove a far more 
thorough-going and earnest reformer than many who are 
at present impatient with his startling paradoxes, and 
nobody will better realize what that eminent American 
poet and politician—James Russell Lowell has sung in 
his own forcible way, 

New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of truth. 


Speaking of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Chandavarkar, I am 
tempted to say a word about the remarkable series of 
articles recently published in the Indicia Spectator, in 
which my friend Mr. Ardeshir Framji starts a new theory 
altogether, and inculcates the gospel of despondency. 
He tells us that the best thing for us all is to cease from 
troubling and be at rest, because the Indian Aryan has 



long ago done his appointed work, is now an extinct force 
which nothing can revivify, and is merely an encum¬ 
brance upon the surface of the earth. This is no time to 
examine or criticise this somewhat startling speculation, 
but it seems to me to be vitiated by the old Hebrew 
fallacy, ‘ the thing that lias been is the thing that shall be.' 
History does not repeat itself; its lessons are invaluable 
for teaching us to guide the experiments by which 
alone human progress makes way; they only mislead, if we 
use them for vain speculations as to the repetition in the 
future of the phenomena of the past. For a thinker who 
has nothing but the most passionate scorn for those who 
cannot make it an absolute article of their faith to believe 
in a designing Providence in the human shape in which 
alone the human intellect seems to be able to conceive 
it, it is somewhat inconsistent for the preacher of such a 
gospel to say that he is overwhelmed with despair at his 
own discovery. He, above all, should be able to find 
both consolation and hope from the teaching of that 
noble singer who has just passed away in the fulness of 
years and honours, consolation from those words of quiet 
rebuke to all pessimism, — 

I have not made the world, 

And. he that has made it will guide — 
and hope from those words of true philosophy, — 

My faith is large in time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

But I must come back to Mr. Lee-Warner’s address, 
and the sting in the tail. If we would not take his advice 
to stick to social and moral reform, but must meddle in 
politics, then he at last feels compelled to give out his 
mind, and tells us that our demand for a reformed and 
enlarged Council is contrary to the laws of nature, and 
unwarranted by the lessons of history. ‘ No representa¬ 
tive assembly,’ he says, ‘whether of the nation or of 
the county is complete, without the presence of those 
whom in India you would describe as low castes. I cannot 
fill in the description in greater detail, but I think you 
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will admit that the healthy growth of the representative 
system implies a ground prepared by not merely phrases, 
but by the constant action and reaction of equality, 
fraternity, and self-sacrifice, welding together a nation, 
before a Council to represent a nation can be thought 
of.’ This is of course no new argument; we have been 
familiar with it in the guise of the ‘ 250 millions of ryots’ 
argument. How can we, the microscopic minority, ask 
for the most minute dose of elective representation even 
for the most limited purposes till the masses, men, 
women, children and all, could be represented on the 
Council ? Such an argument is well enough for the 
exigencies of sensational journalism ; but it is difficult to 
understand how an accomplished and cultured thinker 
could make it the main argument of an elaborate acade¬ 
mic address, especially when in the same breath he in¬ 
culcates the doctrine of gradual growth as taught by the 
lessons of history. English history, to which Mr. Lee- 
Warner appeals, tells quite a different tale. The begin- 
ings of representation in England were imperfect and 
inadequate ; the great bulk of the people was totally un¬ 
represented in the great Council of the nation, the masses 
and the lower classes were not even thought of. Every 
student of English history, let alone Macaulay’s school¬ 
boy, knows that such was the state of the things up to so 
recent a date as the passing of the First Reform Act of 
1832. As briefly stated in that admirable book, Green’s 
Short History of the English People , ‘ Neither the meet¬ 

ing of the Wise Men before the conquest, nor the Great 
Council of the Barons after it, had been in any way re¬ 
presentative bodies. The first theoretically included all 
free holders of land, but it shrank at an early time into 
a gathering of earls, higher nobles and bishops with the 
officers and thegns of the royal household. Little change 
was made in the constitution of the assembly after the 
Conquest. But though its composition remained 'the 
same, the character of the assembly was essentially 
altered. From a free gathering of “Wise Men,” it sank 
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to a royal court of feudal vassals. It was the genius of 
Earl Simon who first broke through the older constitu¬ 
tional tradition and dared to summon two burgesses 
from each town to the Parliament of 1265.’ Even with 
regard to the representation of the towns, it must be re¬ 
membered, as pointed out in Prof. Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History , that ‘ the town members in Parliament during 
the middle ages represented only a very small proportion 
of the towns, and those selected by the merest chance 
of accident or caprice. In so far as they represented 
an interest at all, they represented it very inadequately, 
and if, as we have supposed, they represented chiefly the 
governing bodies among their constituencies, they are 
still further removed from being regarded as the true 
exponents of any element of the national will.’ Perhaps 
some of you remember how, in the famous debates on 
the Reform Bill of 1831, Sir R. H. Inglis, the member 
for the University of Oxford, ridiculed the notion that 
the House of Commons had ever been representative of 
any but a ve~y small portion of the nation, pointing out 
that 4 it is known that two writs to return members were 
issued by Elizabeth at the desire of one of her favourites, 
Sir Christopher Hatton ; and Newport in the Isle of 
Wight had received its franchise to please Sir John Carew. 
This is the history of many of the small boroughs ; and 
all the Cornish boroughs were formed in that manner. 
Fifteen Cornish boroughs had at one time received the 
right of representation, some of which were small villages; 
and all the Cornish boroughs were found in that manner, 
while towns which were at the time considerable places 
with large populations, had no representation at all.’ It 
is clear that the lessons of English history are against 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s speculation. If England had waited, 
as according to him it ought to have, till a full represen¬ 
tation of the lower classes and the masses was secured, 
before thinking of a Parliament, then we should have 
never heard of the English Parliament at all. It is 
unscientific, it is unhistorical to talk of not having a 
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representative assembly at all, till only a complete one 
could be had. The laws of nature, as well as the lessons 
of history, both teach us that beginnings may well be 
incomplete and inadequate, that too much must not be 
made of fanciful difficulties about the rights of minorities 
and lower classes, and that the work of completion should 
be left to time. Fortunately, gentlemen, the lesson 
which Mr. Lee-Warner offered f for the guidance of the 
British statesmen from the book of nature/ was not 
accepted by statesmen of either party, Liberal or Conser¬ 
vative, and the Indian Councils Act which became law 
in last May is now before the Viceroy, to whom is left 
absolutely, in the words of Mr. Curzon, in charge of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, the manner, date and the 
mode of the introduction of the elective principle so far 
as the elective principle is capable of being received or 
introduced according to the provisions of the Act. We 
may, therefore, well hope that his Lordship will not fail to 
carry out the construction put upon it by Mr. Gladstone, 
now Prime Minister, ‘ that a serious effort should be 
made to consider carefully those elements which in the 
present condition of India might furnish materials for the 
introduction in the Councils of the elective principle/ 
and ‘ that the first step shall be of a genuine nature, and 
that whatever scope shall be given to the elective princi¬ 
ple shall be real.’ We are immediately concerned with 
our own Provincial Council, and a scheme which has re¬ 
ceived considerable examination from many quarters, will 
be laid before you for your consideration. I feel bound to 
say that any representation less than that sketched out in 
this scheme will be neither genuine nor real. It would 
not be fair for a Government which prescribes homeopathy 
in everything else, to recognize it only in politics. Let 
as trust that Lord Lansdowne will signalize his departure 
by a measure of statesmanlike breadth of view, which 
should afford reasonable scope for a fair experiment. 

In pleading for a generous recognition of the elective 
principle in the reconstruction of our Council, I am not 
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unaware that, from the neighbouring heights on which 
Deccan College is situated, one who is deservedly held 
in high regard and esteem among you, the Principal of 
the College, may be looking down upon us, in pity and 
sorrow, if not in anger, at our fatuity, in throwing away 
the good that the gods have provided us in a system 
in which nomination has been successful in giving us 
from time to time such men as a Ranade and a Telang. 
But is it quite true that the mode of election is not a 
material element in determining the extent of the useful¬ 
ness of the person elected ? Let us take an instructive 
illustration within our own experience. Under the Bom¬ 
bay Act of 1864, the Municipal administration of the City 
was vested in the Bench of Justices, at the time com¬ 
posed of the best men of the native and European com¬ 
munities, men of light and leading, but selected by Govern¬ 
ment. The result proved a disastrous failure. The new 
Act of 1872 gave a corporation largely composed of elect¬ 
ed members, many of them by no means equal or superi¬ 
or to the picked men of the former system. But the 
result has been a conspicuous success. What is it owing 
to ? I would venture to beg Principal Selby to examine 
closely into the reasons for this remarkable difference of 
results ; and though I know that Professors are not easy 
to convert, still I think he may come to regard the elec¬ 
tive principle as not entirely contemptible, and may even 
be led to discover some good in it. 

I feel, gentlemen, I have already taken up too much 
of your time ; but there is one other subject of so much 
importance that you will pardon me, if 1 do not conclude 
without adverting to it. It is the subject of the prospects 
of education in this Presidency. It is now high time 
that the public should express itself in no uncertain voice 
with regard to the grave perils that threaten our educa¬ 
tional interests. Under cover of fine phrases and senti¬ 
mental cant, a retrograde step of the most mischievous 
character is being taken. It is attempted to beguile 
us by the announcement that the promotion of primary 



education is the primary duty of Government. I do not 
know if it is imagined that we would not venture to 
challenge the declaration of such a policy for fear of being 
stigmatized as inimical to the masses. But his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor seems to have thought the other day 
that he would cover us with confusion, v\hen he justified 
the partial confiscation of the grant to the University by 
proclaiming that it was done in the interests of primary 
education. Now, gentlemen, I make bold to say that 
there cannot be a greater misappreciation of the problem 
of Indian education, and one more fraught with dis¬ 
astrous consequences and more opposed to every con¬ 
sideration of sound policy, than to hold that primary 
education is the question of the day in India. It may be, 
and it is, the question of the day in England and Europe, 
where centuries have laid up a munificent provision for 
higher education. But in India, in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which she finds herself, it is not primary, but 
higher, education that is the question of the day. I 
ventured to advance this view in a paper read by me be¬ 
fore the East India Association in 1867. It is now more 
than ever necessary to enforce that same view. I was 
never more delighted then when I read the other day the 
speech made at the opening of the Sind College by the 
Educational Inspector of the province. All honour to Mr. 
Jacob for the manly courage with which he publicly pro¬ 
claimed, with all the weight of his high authority and 
long experience, that higher education must in India, as 
it had done in England and other European countries, 
take precedence of primary education. It is no doubt 
true that primary education must -exist as the basis for 
the superstructure of higher education ; but I, for one, 
do not fear to confess that I am more than sceptical as 
to the benefits of primary education limited within itself, 
in the existing condition of this country. I think it is 
incumbent upon us to point out that there is a special 
duty lying upon the State, at least in this Presidency, as 
regards the promotion of higher education. In England, 
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~~ fne great landlords, the barons, the bishops and the 
state dignitaries were foremost in munificently endowing 
colleges and universities. In this Presidency, all these 
functions are combined in the Government; and when 
English precedents are so often flung at us for our guid¬ 
ance, surely it is not too much to expect that Government 
should endow higher education in the Presidency as 
freely and liberally as the Pfantagenets and Tudors and 
their great bishops and chancellors, the Wykehams, the 
Waynfletes, the Wolseys and other names still honoured 
and remembered in the stately halls of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. His Excellency the Governor 
was right when he said to you the other day, that it 
was not an apt epithet to denounce as niggardly the act 
of cutting down the University grant by five thousand 
rupees ; the conduct of Government, in doing so, can 
only be properly described as a short-sighted and im¬ 
politic failure to rise to the full conception of its duty. I 
may here refer also to another attempt which is made to 
delude us on this question. It is sought to take advan¬ 
tage of what are called our patriotic feelings, to cover the 
withdrawal of the State from the control and manage¬ 
ment of high schools and colleges under the pretended 
guise of anxiety to retire in favour of private enterprise. 
The recommendations of the Education Commission are 
thrust in our face in justification of this policy. We know, 
gentlemen, that,the devil can cite scripture for his pur¬ 
pose ; but of one thing I am sure, that the distinguished 
Indian member of the Commission, now Vice-Chancellor 
of our University, never dreamed that the recommenda¬ 
tions on that score could be turned to such uses as those 
to which they are now sought to be applied. It is entire¬ 
ly premature to talk of retiring in favour of private 
enterprise with our present schools and colleges incom¬ 
pletely and imperfectly equipped and endowed as they 
now are. But as Sir Raymond West has pointed out 
in his address before the Oriental Congress, it is being 
more and more recognised everywhere that the direct 
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^control and management of higher education is one of 
the legitimate functions of the State itself. This policy 
of withdrawal was the least satisfactory chapter of Lord 
Reay’s administration. An endeavour was made to gloss 
over it by-imagining that the dissatisfaction with it was 
owing to a feeling of hostility to the promotion of techni¬ 
cal education, and Sir W. Hunter states, on Mr. Lee- 
Warner’s authority, that f the establishment of the Vic¬ 
toria Jubilee Institute was regarded as an educational 
revolution.’ Nothing is further removed from the fact. 
The credit of seriously originating a movement to found 
a Technical Institute is due to the public of Bombay 
themselves, who, in public meeting assembled, passed a 
distinct resolution to devote Lord Ripon’s Memorial Fund 
to this sole purpose, before Lord Reay set. foot in India ; 
and I know of my own knowledge that Sir James Fer- 
gusson had lent a favourable ear to our application for 
Government help to carry out the scheme. The truth of 
the whole matter, gentlemen, is this. As in the case of 
all great enterprises, so in the matter of higher educa¬ 
tion, Government are assailed with all those fears, doubts 
and misgivings which always frighten people midway in 
their course, before reaching the goal. The impulse to 
turn back in alarm is, in this particular matter, inten¬ 
sified by personal sentiment. It is very well to talk of 
‘ raising the subject to the pedestal of the ruler,’ but 
when the subject begins to press close at your heels, 
human nature is after all weak, and the personal expe¬ 
rience is so intensely disagreeable that the temptation to 
kick back is almost irresistible. I confess, gentlemen, 
that this is very natural, and the policy of withdrawal 
from the direct management of higher education, osten¬ 
sibly in favour of private enterprise, is, cover it as you 
may in fine phrases, nothing but the desire to slacken 
and retard its progress. In this desire, they are unfor¬ 
tunately helped by the depletion of the exchequer through 
the insatiable demands of military expenditure. If, 
gentlemen, I was asked to name the person who, in 
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'"-these days, has done more than anybody else to retard 
the healthy domestic progress and development of the 
country, I would be obliged to give a somewhat startling 
answer ; for I would have to name one, who, held, and 
deservedly held, in the highest regard and esteem 
throughout the country, has, by the very weight and 
prestige of his great name and fame, succeeded in en¬ 
forcing a disastrously expensive military policy as nobody 
else could have done, I would be obliged to name Sir 
Frederic Roberts. Pushed from every other position, 
the answer given in the last resort for starving higher 
education is want of funds. It is amusing to note how 
the Provincial Government and the Government of India 
play the game of shuttlecock in this matter. I do not 
know if you remember an incident in Lord Reay’s time. 
We petitioned to his Lordship for a larger expenditure 
on education. His Lordship, in reply, was only too 
anxious to do so, but alas ! the Government of India 
would not give him the money. We appealed to Lord 
Duffer in, then Viceroy. He referred us back to the 
Bombay Government, saying that the full grant asked by 
the Bombay Government had been allowed them in 
settling the Provincial Contract. It is something like 
the story of the solicitors with whom Dickens has made 
us familiar ; the one partner is always so willing, were 
it not that the other was hard-hearted. 

I have not left myself time to speak on another subject 
which will deserve your best consideration, that of the 
progress of local self-government. At the opening of the 
Tansa Water Works, it was a great pleasure to hear 
his Excellency the Viceroy say, that ‘ he would be the 
last person in the world who would be surprised to mark 
if, at the outset of their career, Indian Municipalities 
failed in some respects to realize the expectations which 
had been formed of them.’ In judging of their work, it 
happens not seldom that the doctrine of gradual growth, 
otherwise so much insisted on, is clean forgotten. It is 
well to remind those who are impatient regarding the 
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of work done by Municipalities, how little was 
done in that respect by trained and highly cultivated Gov¬ 
ernment officers during the long period of time in which 
the municipal administration of the mofussil was virtually 
in their hands. It is a remarkable fact that they did al¬ 
most nothing to provide them with the most necessary 
water or drainage works. Nor is it remembered, as it 
should be, that there are not a few instances in which 
they wasted large sums of money in inappropriate and 
ill-considered undertakings. These facts deserve to be 
borne in mind, when Indian Municipalities are supposed 
to have not realized the expectations formed of them, 
because they do not straightway undertake and carry out 
every Municipal improvement and requirement. I wish, 
gentlemen, it were possible to modify the constitution of 
Mofussil Municipalities on the basis of that of the Corpo¬ 
ration of Bombay, as regards the division of execu¬ 
tive and administrative functions. I have long thought 
that a great many of their difficulties and short-comings 
would disappear, if that were possible. The great objec¬ 
tion to any such change lies in the fact that there is 
hardly a Municipality whose finances would admit of 
engaging such an officer of position and ability as it 
would be indispensably necessary to secure for the res¬ 
ponsible functions which would be vested in him. I 
should like you to consider if the difficulty can be prac¬ 
tically met by appointing one executive officer to a group 
of Municipalities situated within a workable area. 

In opening our proceedings with these remarks, I feel, 
gentlemen, that I ought to apologise to you for the 
desultory and somewhat disconnected manner in which 
alone I have been able to place them before you. But 
since you were willing to have me with all my imperfec¬ 
tions, I thank you for the honour you have done me in 
asking me to preside. 
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SPEECH AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOMBAY GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION. 

[The Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Graduates' 
Association was held in the Hall of the Framji Gowasji Institute, Dhobi 
Talao, on Tuesday, the 4th April 1893, at 5-15 pan., when Mr, Mehta, 
the President, made the following speech .J 

Gentlemen,—This is the fifth time that you have done 
me the honour of electing me your President ; and it was^ 
represented to me that the most appropriate method ofj 
thanking you for so signal a mark of your confidence 
would be to give one of my performances as the recog¬ 
nized ventriloquist of this city, created by special appoint¬ 
ment] under what might be almost considered a Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, if not under the written signature, at 
least under the parol declaration of the versatile and 
accomplished Chief Secretary to Government.! I confess, 
gentlemen, I received the proposal at first with hesitation 
and doubt. But my fears mostly vanished when I re¬ 
collected that a similar performance given by me at 
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. at the last Provincial Conference was fortunate 
enough to earn the generous and grateful appreciation 
of one who is himself no mean performer in this line, as 
this very Hall|as well as those of Elphinstone College 
and various other institutions can bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony ; for a good many of you present here can, I believe, 
recall the delight and admiration with which we have 
heard Mr. Lee-Warner discourse on a variety of topics in 
this very Hall and elsewhere. On one point, however, 
on which I might have felt discouraged, I think I can 
rely on your support with confidence. This entertain¬ 
ment is given gratis ; and presiding at the prize-distribu¬ 
tion at St. Peter’s School, Mr. Lee-Warner is reported 
to have said that people do not value that which they get 
for nothing. For example, he pointed out that you are 
apt to value the education you receive in proportion to 
the amount of fees you are made to pay for it. Now, 
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gentlemen, I venture to dissent from this proposition. 
I think we can make bold to assure Mr. Lee-Warner that 
the people of this country will not, for example, value the 
services of Anglo-Indian officers any the less, if they will 
accept the depreciated rupee in payment of their salaries 
instead of vigorously agitating for some measure to make 
up for the loss, no doubt with the view of preventing 
us from valuing their services any the less. On the 
contrary, they may be sure that the country would think 
of them all the more highly, if, with a deficit of a crore 
for the year that has ended, and a budget deficit of a 
crore and a half for the next year, and with a still 
gloomier outlook in the future, they would not lend them¬ 
selves to the powerful agitation that has been organized 
to attack the Indian Exchequer in their interests. For, 
as H. E. the Governor told us the other day, in earnest 
and impressive terms, when warning us not to ask for a 
higher expenditure on education, it is these Government 
officers who are better aware than any of us ‘ of the 
needs of the poorest classes of the many millions of 
this Presidency, that they know better than we do how 
many hundreds of villages there are which need improved 
sanitary surroundings, mainly in the shape of better 
water, and which may be induced to undertake these 
improvements with the aid of a little Government assist¬ 
ance, that they know better than we do of the many 
square miles of jungly tracts, the inhabitants of which 
are in sore need of better roads to get their produce 
to market, that they know better than we do of the 
hundreds of thousands of poor people who are in dire 
need of medical assistance, but to whom such assistance 
may by degrees be brought with the addition of Govern¬ 
ment contributions. ’ I think, gentlemen, our honoured 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji will feel extremely gratified 
to find that H. E. the Governor and the officers at least 
of this Presidency have been at length converted to his 
views of the poverty of the country, and of the inadequacy 
of its revenue to meet the most urgent and elementary 
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the people, unless he chooses to be sarcastic 
and say, as he did in the Currency debate in Parliament, 
that * India is rich or poor, prosperous or otherwise, just 
as it suits an argument. ’ However that may be, I feel 
sure, gentlemen, that whatever the intrinsic worth of 
this entertainment laid before you, you will think none 
the worse of it for getting it free of cost. 

I should like, first of all, gentlemen, to impress upon 
you the great utility and necessity of such an organiza¬ 
tion as this Graduates’ Association. It has now been in 
existence for seven years, and its regular reports show 
that it has been steadily doing good and useful work. 
If all our graduates rallied round its standard, it seems 
to me that its usefulness could be immeasurably ex¬ 
tended. Educational problems are increasing in number 
and complexity, and it is of the highest importance that 
we should recognize it as our duty to organize ourselves 
and watch the development of the educational policy of 
Government, and to lend all such help as our knowledge 
and experience may enable us to render, in the proper 
solution of educational questions. The past year, gentle¬ 
men, has had its full quota of questions of great interest, 
affecting the educational progress of this Presidency. 
Among them all, there is none of more surpassing impor¬ 
tance than that of the attempted withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment from the direct control and management of institu¬ 
tions for higher education. In presiding at the Poona 
Provincial Conference last year, I ventured to urge that 
it was high time that public opinion should express itself, 
in no uncertain voice, with regard to the grave perils 
that threatened our educational interests. This warning, 
gentlemen, has been severely criticized and resented as 
altogether unfounded and unwarranted. I have been 
told by some of the publicists of this city that they have 
searched in a variety of quarters for these grave perils 
and not a shade or shadow of them could they discover 
anywhere. I have been told that the expenditure on 
education has been larger this year than any previous 
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year. I have been told that no educational earthquake 
has brought Elphinstone College or any other educa¬ 
tional building to the ground, and that no educational 
whirlwind has laid the University Tower low. Now, 
gentlemen, I am ready to confess that none of these 
catastrophes has overtaken us. And still, gentlemen, 
if you search for a thing in every possible quarter except 
where it is, it is no wonder that you cannot discover it. 
The grave perils of which I spoke at the Conference were 
not a sudden discovery of mine. I had spoken of them 
in Lord Reay’s time and in his Lordship’s presence, 
when at the celebration of the new Elphinstone College 
buildings, I ventured to say that ‘ the cause of education, 
of literary education as it is called, but which I prefer to 
call by its old-fashioned name of liberal education, may 
just now be compared to a tempest-tost bark in mid- 
ocean.* So grave had the perils become that, speaking 
from the fulness of close and intimate personal know¬ 
ledge of the policy and tendencies of Government, of 
which he was himself a distinguished member, Sir Ray ¬ 
mond West deemed it his imperative duty not to leave 
these shores without publicly raising his voice, in the 
Hall of the University itself, against the dangers that 
threatened the cause of higher education. That danger, 
gentlemen, lies in the persistent attempts that have been 
made for the last seven or eight years to enforce the 
policy of the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
provision, control and management of higher education. 
It is difficult, gentlemen, to imagine a policy more mis¬ 
chievous and disastrous in its effects on the welfare 
and progress of the country. I know, gentlemen, that 
in the first place, it is sought to be justified by the 
recommendations of Lord Ripon’s Education Commis¬ 
sion. Now I think, gentlemen, it is time to expose 
the utter disingenuousness of this appeal to authority 
which is so constantly made. In dealing with the 
subject of the withdrawal of the State from the direct 
provision and management of education, especially of 
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nigher education, the Commission, at the very outset, 
had to acknowledge that * perhaps none of the many 
subjects we have discussed is encompassed with greater 
difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, 
alike among the witnesses we have examined and within 
the Commission itself, than this.’ On one point, it was 
able to record an unanimous opinion that withdrawal 
of direct departmental agency should not take place in 
favour of missionary bodies, and that departmental ins¬ 
titutions of the higher order should not be transferred 
to missionary management. With regard to all the rest, 
the Commission was brought to any recommendations 
at all with the greatest difficulty. In fact, careful per¬ 
usal of the Report shows that what little unanimity is 
recorded in it is more of words than of conviction. In 
dealing with the course of discussion on this subject in 
para. 534, the Report says that ‘ it seems desirable to 
describe the course of our deliberations upon this subject 
with greater fulness than we have deemed necessary in 
other portions of the Report. Our main difficulty was 
as to the initial recommendation from which all others 
would naturally follow. It was proposed to find such 
a starting point in the motion :—“ That, under ade¬ 
quate guarantees for the permanence and efficiency 
of the substituted institutions, the gradual closing 
of Government institutions, especially those of the 
higher order or their transfer to native management 
under the general control of, and aided by the State, 
should be regarded as not only an important stimulus to 
private effort, and consequently to any sound grant-in- 
aid sytstem, but as urgently needed in view of the social 
and political education of the people.” This motion was 
negatived by a large majority. A motion substantially 
the same, but adding that such withdrawal was desirable 
“ as conducive to the advancement of the social, moral, 
and political education of the people,” shared the same 
fate/ in summing up the general conclusion arrived at, 
the Report proceeds to state that ‘ our discussions 





'Drought out clearly the fact that while anxious to encour¬ 
age any natural and unforced transfer of institutions , 
we are not prepared as a body to adopt any form of 
expression that may be construed into a demand for 
the immediate or general withdrawal of the State from 
the provision of the means of high education- We are 
convinced that, while the transfer of management under 
the conditions stated is eminently desirable, it is only by 
slow and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. 
* * The Department should cordially welcome every 
effort of the kind, and should accept it, if it can be accept¬ 
ed without real loss to the community ; but while encour¬ 
aging all such offers, its attitude should be, not that of 
withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome, and 
of transferring the burden to other shoulders, but of 
conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence, and of 
inviting voluntary associations to co-operate with the 
Government in the work and responsibilities of national 
education. We have certainly no desire to recommend 
any measures that will have the effect of checking the 
spread and continuous improvement of higher education.’ 
Now, gentlemen, while the Commission thus carefully 
guarded its recommendations, they are now mostly for¬ 
gotten in the attempt to carry out a policy of precipitate 
withdrawal. The attempted transfers, instead of being 
natural and unforced and spontaneous, have more the 
character of Tudor 4 benevolences,’ and, in one case, it 
was tried to be enforced at the point of a heavy penalty 
which has been actually carried into execution. Instead 
of being by slow and cautious steps, they are tried to be 
rushed through without any reasonable guarantees of 
efficiency. Instead of being a boon and a favour, the 
attitude of Government is openly that of withdrawing 
from a charge found to be burdensome and of transfer¬ 
ring the burden to other shoulders. And lastly, the 
recommendations of the Commission are made use of 
for the very result that it deprecated, viz., of checking 
the spread and continuous improvement of higher educa- 
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tion. In the second place, it is attempted to delude us by 
patriotic reference to the great benefits to be derived 
from the bringing out and encouraging of private effort 
and enterprise; and we are even told that it would be 
a means of advancing our political education. ‘ The 
history of education in Bombay since 1885,’ writes Mr. 
Lee-Warner, 4 will hereafter be mainly known by the 
systematic efforts made to encourage private enterprise 
and to give education a practical turn. * * * Variety 

and freedom have been generally introduced. Self-help 
has been evoked by the transfer of the management of 
schools to local bodies, and the Department has learned 
to look upon itself as responsible rather for the direction 
and encouragement of educational activity than as a 
State Department for giving education and managing 
schools/ Mr. Lee-Warner must pardon us if we look 
with suspicion on language so strange in the mouth of 
an Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. Last year Mr. Lee-Warner 
solemnly protested that he did not know what was meant 
by a bureaucrat. As he does not seem to be satisfied 
with the brief answer which I attempted to give him at 
the time, I will, with your permission, gentlemen, endea¬ 
vour to describe that eminent personage at somewhat 
greater length. Among the many delightful and inimit¬ 
able delineations of typical character immortalized by 
Dickens, many of you, perhaps, remember the faithful 
portraiture of Sir Joseph Bowley, the Poor Man’s Friend 
and Father. You remember, gentlemen, how Sir Joseph 
discoursed on their respective duties :— 4 Your only 
business, my good fellow, is with me. You need not 
trouble yourself to think about anything. I will think 
for you; 1 know what is good for you ; I am your per¬ 
petual Parent. Such is the dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence. * What man can do, I do. I do 

m 3 ' duty as the Poor Man’s Friend and Father; and I 
endeavour to educate his mind, by inculcating on all 
occasions the one great lesson which that class requires. 
That is, entire Dependence on myself. They have no 
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business whatever with themselves. 5 Now, gentlemen, 
can there be an apter description of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrat after his own heart than as the exact counter¬ 
part of Sir Joseph Bowley in relation to the poor Indian 
—the poor Indian’s Friend and Father? When, there¬ 
fore, this superior person, who has always bitterly re¬ 
sented any introduction of private enterprise and local 
self-government, and who is not even yet reconciled to 
what he still devoutly believes to be the imbecile vaga¬ 
ries of Lord Ripon, talks glibly of bringing out and en¬ 
couraging self-help and private enterprise, only in the 
sphere of higher education, surely we are warranted in 
receiving such strange and unfamiliar utterances with 
some degree of caution and suspicion. And in sooth, 
gentlemen, the meaning of it all is, that higher education 
is supposed to be advancing at too rapid a pace, and the 
numbers of men it turns out, clamouring for Government 
employ, are regarded as what is termed a distinct political 
danger. In his Convocation address this year at the 
Allahabad University, in many respects singularly thought¬ 
ful and instructive, Sir Charles Crosthwaite frankly gives 
voice to this view. After stating that ‘by one party the 
Universities and Colleges have been accused of flooding 
the country with half-educated young men who will look 
nowhere but to the service of Government for employ¬ 
ment, whose knowledge is superficial, whose conceit is 
boundless, who are fluent and turgid in language, but 
who have no accurate conception of the meaning of the 
words they use or the phrases they repeat,’ Sir Charles 
goes on to say, ‘ there is no doubt that in the cases of 
some of the older Universities, the number of men who 
have taken degrees is in excess of the demand for men 
of their stamp. * * In this country there is a distinct 

danger in creating a class of needy scholars who are in 
excess of and above the only employment open to them. 
There are two ways in which it can be met with by those 
who have the control of education. One is by making 
college education more expensive and self-supporting, 





and restricting it to those whose parents can afford to 
pay for it, and to boys of exceptional merit who can win 
scholarships and contribute to the cost of tHeir school¬ 
ing. * Sir Charles Crosthwaite has here laid down 
the true esoteric doctrine of those who justify the with¬ 
drawal of Government from directly helping higher 
education, on the diplomatic grounds of evoking self- 
help and private enterprise, and of developing, as Mr. 
Lee-Warner puts it, ‘ variety and freedom. ’ I do not, 
as indeed I cannot within the scope of this address, 
propose to attempt to expose the main fallacy which 
underlies the conception of higher education as being 
only in the interests and for the advancement of the 
comparatively few individuals who receive it, and not as 
being one of the most important and indispensable factors 
in the general progress and welfare of the people at 
large. It would require more time than is at my com¬ 
mand on this occasion, to point out that those who con¬ 
sider the downward filtration theory as untenable and 
exploded, have never been able to understand it, and 
realize the extremely slow and indirect manner in which 
social modification works itself out. I will content my¬ 
self with giving only one illustration of the narrow con¬ 
ception of the benefits of higher education being con¬ 
fined only to its immediate recipients. In the admirable 
address from which I have already quoted, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite bore ungrudging testimony to its beneficial 
influence on the administration of the country. ‘On 
one point ’ he says, ‘ I can speak with experience. I had 
many years' practice in Indian administration, and l am 
able to bear testimony to the fact that the efficiency of 
the administration and its purity, especially in the matter 
of dispensing justice, had made very great progress, 
and that this improvement is mainly due to the influence 
of education, and especially of the higher education of 
which a knowledge of English and English literature has 
formed the chief part.’ The excellent work of our 
Subordinate Judicial service, manned by judges who are 
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the products of our higher education, is admitted on all 
hands. But is it not apparent that, in turning out such 
men, higher education has done the most signal service 
to the masses of the people by securing to them a pure, 
an intelligent, and comparatively cheap administration 
of justice, than which nothing is more essential to their 
well-being, prosperity, and contentment. We can easily 
multiply these instances. In turning out medical gradu¬ 
ates, for example, have not our Universities and Colleges 
not only benefited the recipients of their various culture, 
but conferred the most invaluable boon on the people at 
large by helping to bring into existence dispensaries and 
hospitals with their cheap assistant surgeons, and carry¬ 
ing medical relief to their very doors ? It is because of 
this wide-reaching beneficial action of higher education 
that it has now come more and more to be recognized 
in most European countries that it is the State that 
must assume direct charge of it. I think this Associa¬ 
tion can do no more useful service than in organizing 
the most strenuous opposition to the retrograde policy 
which Anglo-Indian interest and alarm is trying to palm 
off under the false enticements of an appeal to our pat¬ 
riotic feelings for self-help and self-government. This 
is the grave peril of which I spoke at the Poona Provin¬ 
cial Conference as threatening our most vital educational 
interests, and this is the grave peril against which I 
trust you will wage unceasing war, despite hollow argu¬ 
ments and sarcastic sneers. On one thing, however, 
gentlemen, you have some reason to congratulate your¬ 
selves. The attempts to carry out this policy have 
hitherto not been very successful. In his account of 
Lord Reay’s Administration, Sir William Hunter rue¬ 
fully confesses that though * an attempt was made to 
transfer the Government High Schools to local authori¬ 
ties, it proved immediately successful only with the 
Ahmednugger High School.’ The attempt to economise, 
as it was said, the educational resources of the Presidency 
by practically abolishing the Poona Deccan College of 
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unrivalled historical interest, and indissolubly connected 
with the name of its founder, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
was also frustrated through the force of public opinion, 
in giving expression to which this Association did good 
service by its vigorous remonstrance. Unfortunately, 
gentlemen, the baffled foe has in his rage and disappoint¬ 
ment sought to console himself in his retreat by wreak¬ 
ing vengeance in another quarter. If the anxiety to sti¬ 
mulate private enterprise and self-help were not simply 
another name for confiscating the funds devoted to 
higher education, if the devotion to the policy laid down 
by the Education Commission was not something like 
the devotion of Mr. Pecksniff to the virtues of Faith and 
Charity, then no institution, as you are aware, had a 
right to more fostering and tender treatment than the 
Poona Fergusson College. It was formed and conducted 
by a band of young men of culture and education, who 
unhesitatingly sacrificed their own interests and pro¬ 
spects to the cause of education. It was assisted by a 
grant, long before the proposal to amalgamate it with 
Deccan College was conceived. But when that proposal 
fell through, the prestige of Government required some 
sacrifice to appease its ruffled dignity, and orders were 
at once issued to stop the grant to the College. There 
is absolutely no justification, gentlemen, for what might 
be fairly called almost a breach of faith. I am aware, 
gentlemen, that the resources of official ingenuity are 
not easily exhausted, but when it is urged that two full 
Colleges are too many for a small place like Poona, 
surely those who urge this argument cannot be ignorant 
of the patent fact, that the area which these Colleges 
serve, is not confined to the city of Poona only, but 
extends over the whole of the Deccan, the incontrover¬ 
tible proof of which lies in the full attendance on the 
rolls of the two Colleges, Fergusson College numbering 
about 300 students, and Deccan about 250. The action 
of Government in this matter can be easily defended on 
the principles consistently avowed by Mr. Maclean, 
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whom I have always admired for his unflinching logic, 
if not for his farsightedness. To him every Indian 
College is a nursery for hatching broods of vipers; the 
less, therefore, the better. But it is entirely indefen¬ 
sible on the part of those who always protest their 
innocence of any idea to starve higher education. 
Frustrated in the attempt to cut adrift the higher schools 
of the Presidency, and to abolish Deccan College, the 
advocates of the new policy of withdrawal have not been 
incapable of much mischief. They have triumphantly 
served the University with notice after notice, by which 
the paltry contribution of Rs.15,000 has been successively 
reduced to Rs. 10,000 and then to Rs. 5,000. Various 
are the reasons given for striking this blow at the very 
fountain-head of all higher education. The University 
must be made self-supporting. Primary education would 
go to the dogs but for the Rs. 10,000. The Empire would 
be insolvent if Rs. 10,000 were not speedily called in. 
It is difficult, gentlemen, to speak with patience of this 
miserable maltreatment of the University or to charac¬ 
terize it in the terms it deserves. For years the Univer¬ 
sity has been unable to move in the direction of urgent 
reform for want of funds, and yet when it is most in 
need of them this decree for retrenchment is fulminated. 
Let us respectfully beseech the Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity to make an earnest appeal to the Governor, who, 
trained in the manly and healthy discipline of public life 
in England, cannot but know when to yield, as he surely 
knows when to hold his own, and entreat him not to allow 
his administration to be permanently marred by a blot, 
which, tiny as it is, may never be effaced. Then, gentle¬ 
men, in two other directions also, the new doctrine has 
come in the way of a full advance. Gujar&t and Sind by 
this time ought to have had two better equipped Colleges 
than they have. Great credit is due to the local promo¬ 
ters of the two existing Colleges in these provinces ; but 
in congratulating these public-spirited men, we are apt 
to forget that each of these provinces, especially Sind, 





were entitled to be provided by the State with a model 
College. But, gentlemen, where the new doctrine has 
done most mischief is in stopping the further develop¬ 
ment and improvement of existing institutions. In a 
written Minute which Sir R. West sent to the Education 
Commission, he pointed out how much remained to be 
done before the existing High Schools and Colleges 
could be called model institutions. He showed how in¬ 
sufficiently equipped they were in many essential respects. 
But all hope of their reform and improvement seems to 
be now gone for ever; for the cry is that other demands 
are more urgent. I have already had occasion to partly 
refer, gentlemen, to the impressive utterances of the 
Chancellor at our last University Convocation. On that 
occasion he further said, ‘ I am but too aware, from 
the reception that has been given to my public utterances 
on educational questions elsewhere, that these remarks 
of mine are likely to be construed as indicating the 
intention on the part of Government to shirk what are 
regarded as its own duties by laying them on institu¬ 
tions or private individuals.’ A^d his Lordship added : 
4 But if those who criticise what I have said, and may 
criticise what I say now, were as well aware as I am of 
the needs of the poorest classes of the many millions of 
this Presidency; if they knew, as well as I do’, the 
various things I have quoted above, ‘ then/ his Excel¬ 
lency went on to say, 4 they would appreciate the feelings 
which actuated me to express a preference for the expen¬ 
diture of a larger portion of Government funds on the 
undoubted poor than has hitherto been allotted to them/ 
When, gentlemen, I first heard these words delivered in 
his Excellency’s quiet but impressive way, I confess that 
for a moment I felt that I and others who think with me 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves for our hasty short¬ 
sightedness. But it was only for a moment, for a change 
soon came over the spirit of my dream, and it seemed to 
me that the picture which his Excellency had drawn in 
^o touching a fashion, took a remarkable resemblance 
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to that of the amiable and well-meaning father of a some¬ 
what numerous family, addicted unfortunately to slipping 
off a little too often of an evening to the house over the 
way, who, when the mother appealed to him to do some¬ 
thing for the education of the grown-up boys, begged 
of her with tears in his eyes to consider if her request 
was not unreasonable, when there was not even enough 
food and clothes for the younger children. The poor 
woman could not gainsay the fact, with the hungry eyes 
staring before her; but she could not help bitterly reflect¬ 
ing that the children could have food and clothes, and 
education to boot, if the kindly father could be induced 
to be good enough to spend a little less on drink and 
cards. Similarly, gentlemen, when we are reminded of 
the crying wants of the poor masses for sanitation and 
pure water and medical relief and primary education, 
might we not respectfully venture to submit that there 
would be funds, and to spare, for all these things, and 
higher education too, if the enormous and growing 
resources of the country were not ruthlessly squandered 
on a variety of whims and luxuries, on costly residences 
and sumptuous furniture, on summer trips to the hills, 
on little holiday excursions to the frontiers, but above 
and beyond all, on the lavish and insatiable humours of 
an irresponsible military policy, enforced by the very 
men whose view and opinions of its necessity cannot 
but accommodate themselves to their own interests and 
ambitions. Gentlemen, this plea of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul is one that will not bear close examination. 
We do not ask that primary education should be starved, 
or that technical education should be stunted. On the 
contrary, we assert that it is incumbent upon the State to 
provide the necessary funds for them from the proper 
sources; what we protest against is, that it should be 
attempted to provide those funds by curtailing others 
urgently required for the maintenance and advancement 
of higher education. Never was a plea more unstates- 
manlike and hollow than that which tried to justify the 
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confiscation of the University grant by pleading that it 
was to be carried to the account of primary education. 
Something of this aspect of the question must have 
forced itself on the minds of our rulers, for they have 
recently surprised us beyond all belief by turning a most 
remarkable somersault in regard to it. Hitherto we 
were ruefully told that it was all because of the dearth of 
funds that in this country so small a percentage of the 
revenue was applied to educational objects. When, 
therefore, gentlemen, we woke one morning, not very 
long ago, and read a report in the daily papers of the 
speech made by his Excellency the Governor at the 
opening of the Madressa-i-Anjuman-i-Islam, 1 will not 
attempt to guess what your state of mind might be ; but 
for myself, I rubbed my eyes harder than ever Aladdin 
did when he woke up in the enchanted palace. You know, 
gentlemen, that in the highest flight of his ambition for 
the Educational Department, Sir Alexander Grant never 
soared beyond a dream of 2 per cent. But it seems we 
have all been under an entire delusion. His Excellency 
states frankly how he came to make the discovery. I 
was led some months ago,’ he says in his speech, into 
a consideration of this subject by a statement that 
Bombay spent less on education in proportion to its 
revenue than most civilized countries. If that was in 
any way true, I felt we were bound to make an extra¬ 
ordinary exertion to find the wherewithal to increase 
our educational expenditure.’ His Excellency has now 
discovered that the expenditure on education in this 
Presidency in proportion to its gross revenues has in¬ 
creased from 4 per cent, in 1882-83 to nothing less than 
6 per cent, in 1891-92, while the boasted European 
countries, whom we have been perpetually dragging 
into the comparison, have been spending — United King¬ 
dom, 5 per cent.; France, 2 ; Prussia, 3 ; Belgium, 2 ; 
Italy, 2; Holland, 5 ; and Sweden and Norway, 3 per 
cent. This is sufficient in itself to cover with confusion 
all the people like us who have been talking blatant 
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nonsense all these years about the niggardliness of our 
Government, and its failure to do its duty with regard 
to education. And the Accountant-General has further 
confounded us by solemnly publishing an imposing array 
of figures. It is a venturesome task to go at a depart 
ment so fearfully and wonderfully constructed as that of 
the Accountant-General, and which can pour columns 
and columns of figures without pause or mercy. But 
Mr. Cox will pardon me if I say that he has let the cat 
out of the bag. Not that it could not have been seen 
till he opened the bag, which was really too transpa¬ 
rently thin. I suppose nobody knows better than Mr. 
Cox that, when you institute a comparison between 
ratios of expenditure in different countries, the least you 
can do is to take in each case the same factors for the 
ratio. Otherwise there is no comparison at all. Now, 
gentlemen, the wonderful figure of 6 per cent, alleged to 
be spent by this Government is arrived at by taking the 
ratio between the expenditure on education and a portion 
only of the revenues of the Presidency, while the 2, 3, 
and 5 per cent, of the European countries is calculated 
on the ratio between their respective expenditure on 
education and their whole and entire revenue. Of course, 
one is at perfect liberty to say that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment spends 6 per cent, of the funds allotted to it out 
of its revenues for local expenditure; but then you 
cannot compare that percentage with a percentage in 
other countries calculated on an entirely different basis, 
and then crow over that false superiority. I think his 
Excellency the Governor will not, on consideration, thank 
his advisers and informants, whoever they may be, for 
leading him into such a quandary. Whatever other 
excuses Government may plausibly put forward, the fact 
is undeniable that the percentage spent on education in 
the different provinces of India compares most lamen¬ 
tably with that spent in civilized countries. That per¬ 
centage is just about 1£ per cent., whatever figures you 
take, the total net revenues of the Presidency according 
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to the last Administration Report of 1891-92 being 
Rs. 13 crores and 30 lakhs and the total State expendi¬ 
ture on education being Rs. 19,65,632. (Administration 
Report 1892-93, and D. P. I.’s Report 1891-92.) It is 
absurd to compare this percentage with that in the 
different countries and states of Europe and America. 

In the United Kingdom, the parliamentary grants-in- 
aid of primary education alone amounted in 1892 to 
£6,263,350, which, on the Imperial revenue for that year 
of 91 millions, gives a percentage of over 6| per cent., 
for simply primary education. This is without taking 
into account the magnificent endowments for secondary 
and collegiate education which exist in the United King¬ 
dom, in its great public schools, its wealthy universities, 
and the colleges attached to them, nearly twenty-three 
in Oxford and nineteen in Cambridge. His Excellency 
himself admits that the expenditure on primary educa¬ 
tion alone is in France 2 per cent. ; in Prussia, 3 ; in 
Belgium, 2 ; Italy, 2; Holland, 5; and Sweden and 
Norway, 3; while taking 9 lakhs as the expenditure on 
primary education in the Presidency, as his Lordship 
himself puts it, we have, on our net revenue of 13 crores 
and 30 lakhs, the magnificent percentage of *7. But the 
State expenditure in France, Prussia, and other Euro¬ 
pean countries is not confined to primary education only. 

They spend large sums in maintaining a magnificent 
series of institutions for secondary and collegiate educa¬ 
tion, with which our high schools and colleges can bear 
no comparison whatever. In the French Budget for 
1892, 122,110,425 francs was set down for primary 
education, and 18,688,504 for secondary, which, on the 
ordinary revenue for that year, gives a percentage of 4*7. 

In Sweden and Norway the percentage is over 5 and 7 
per cent, respectively. In the different States of Ger¬ 
many, the percentage ranges from 5 to 9 per cent. In 
Belgium and Denmark it is over 5 per cent. In Italy it 
is about 2\ per cent., but there are besides, large annual 
revenues vested in its universities. But the most instruc- 
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tive instance is that of despotic, autocratic, semi- 
barbarous Russia, which spends on public instruction 
nearly 2£ per cent, of her revenues. However, gentle¬ 
men, though the grand discovery made by the Accountant- 
General and the other informers and advisers of his 
Excellency proves to be only a mare’s nest, there is one 
comfort to be derived from the discussion which it has 
raised, there is one ray of light piercing through the 
surrounding gloom. You remember, gentlemen, Lord 
Harris’s words I quoted above. ‘ If it was in any way 
true,’ he told us, ‘ that Bombay spent less on education 
in proportion to its revenue than most civilized countries, 

I felt we were bound to make an extraordinary exertion 
to find the wherewithal to increase our educational ex¬ 
penditure. ’ Gentlemen, now that I think we have 
shown that it is a fact that Bombay does spend less, and 
grievously less, on education than other civilized coun¬ 
tries, let us appeal to Lord Harris to redeem his promise 
to make an extraordinary effort to bring up the percent¬ 
age to a figure, not larger than that for which Sir 
Alexander Grant sighed more than twenty-five years 
a go, pointing out that ‘ if 2 per cent, per annum on the 
presidential revenues were allowed to Bombay, the whole 
aspect of the Department and the Universities might, in 
my opinion, be speedily changed for the better. ’ I am 
afraid, gentlemen, I have detained you too long with my 
ventriloquism. But one word more and I have done. 
Our departing Commander-in-Chief told us the other 
day, that while it was right and proper that India should 
be governed with wisdom and justice, the maintenance 
of the empire must, in the last resort, depend not on the 
loyalty of the people, but upon the power and strength 
of the army to repel foreign invasion. It is perfectly 
true that loyalty, perhaps like all other virtues, is founded 
on self-interest. But it is no less true that if that self- 
interest is allowed to be enlightened and developed, as 
nothing can enlighten and develop it as a wise system of 
education in the centre of a righteous policy, then that 
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self-interest, as in the case of the other virtues, grows out 
of and beyond itself, and becomes transformed into a 
sentiment of earnest, devoted, and enlightened loyalty, 
which, in the hour of danger, will not wait to calculate the 
chances, but throw its lot with, and stand by, the object 
of its loyalty, not as a matter of interest, but as a matter 
of affection and duty. In India, gentlemen, the soldier 
is abroad, and must be ; but the humble schoolmaster is 
no less indispensable ; he alone can add stability and 
permanence to the work of the soldier. (Loud applause.) 



SPEECH ON SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S ELECTION 
TO PARLIAMENT. 

[At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay held on the 26th April 
1893, at the Frainji Cowasji Institute, to vote an address of congratula¬ 
tion to Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., on his election as a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, who tv as received with loud applause, 
made the following speech.] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I am entrusted with 
the task of moving the adoption of the address, which 1 
hold in my hand, congratulating Sir W. Wedderburn and 
ourselves on his election as a member of Parliament. 
Our great joy at Mr. Dadabhai’s success last year was 
somewhat marred by Sir William’s unexpected failure in 
Ayrshire. But, gentlemen, I had never the slightest 
doubt that a man of his patience, perseverance, and 
disinterested zeal was sure to succeed sooner or later. 
We have at the present moment some exceptionally good 
men and true to look after Indian interests in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and I for one confess that I expect great things in 
time from men like Mr. Caine and Mr. Schwann. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir W. Wedderburn’s success will add to their 
ranks an invaluable worker whose liberal convictions are 
based on a clear and unfaltering grasp of principles, and 
whose kindly and generous sympathies are founded on 
the most unaffected and genuine love for the country 
and its people. (Cheers.) You know, gentlemen, there 
are Anglo-Indians whose cultured and liberal intellects 
sometimes prevail over their moral and constitutional 
antipathy and indifference to dark colour; and there are 
again Anglo-Indians whose hearts are sound, but whose 
intellect and culture are unable to keep pace with their 
kindly impulses. With the exception of our esteemed 
friend Mr. A. O. Hume (loud cheers), I do not know 
any other Anglo-Indian whose heart and intellect have 
both so clearly and logically; conjoined in the work of 
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Indian progress as in the case of Sir W. Wedderbttrn. 
(Renewed cheers.) We are familiar with numbers of 
Anglo-Indians who come out red-hot Liberals from 
their native country, but whose Radicalism is unable to 
stand the stress of individual inflation and intoxication 
in an atmosphere of race supremacy, and who readily 
succumb to the fascinating sophistries—and I admit they 
are very plausible—of race domination. It is not a little 
to the credit of Sir W. Wedderbttrn that, despite the 
scoffs and sneers of his own countrymen and his brother- 
officials, he has quietly, unflinchingly, preserved both 
his faith and principles from melting away under the 
influence of the Indian tropical sun. What is still more 
creditable is that he has not been content with mere 
w'ords and talk, but his faith has been justified by his 
acts and deeds. Our rejoicings at his success are not 
therefore entirely due to the selfish satisfaction of secur¬ 
ing so estimable and useful a champion; they spring no 
less from our high appreciation and admiration of the 
nobility, integrity, and kindly gentleness of his character. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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SIMULTANEOUS CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

AND HOME MILITARY CHARGES OF INDIA, 

[A public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay was held on Saturday , 
July 15 , 1893 , in the hall of the Framjee Cowasjec Institute , under the 
auspices of the Bombay Presidency Association , in connection with the 
House of Commons ’ Resolution in favour of Simultaneous Examinations 
and the debate in the House of Lords on the Home Military Charges of 
India . The Hon'ble Mr, PherozesJiah M. Mehta presided and made the 
following speech .] 

Gentlemen,—You will see from the notice convening 
this meeting that you are called together to give expres¬ 
sion to the public opinion and public feeling on two of 
the most important questions affecting Indian interests, 
which have been brought into the domain of practical 
hopefulness by the growing Parliamentary activity of 
recent times in Indian affairs. Our Anglo-Indian friends, 
it is true, gentlemen, deprecate the interference of Parlia¬ 
ment as ignorant and mischievous, and warn us against 
a Frankenstein, which only destroys those who raise it. 
Now, I am prepared to admit, gentlemen, that it is a 
dark and difficult and thorny path, full of pit-falls and 
stumbles. But so, unfortunately, are all paths to salva¬ 
tion, and we cannot forget that all experience has proved 
to us that whatever hopes and chances we possess are to 
be found sooner or later only in Parliament, and nowhere 
else. In asking you to proceed to deliberate upon the two 
questions before you, it is impossible not to pause for a 
moment to recognize the deep debt of gratitude which 
we owe to those great men who pioneered the growth 
of this Parliamentary activity as a constant duty and 
systematic occupation, I mean the late Prof. Fawcett 
(cheers), and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. (Renewedcheers.) 
It may be truly said of them that not only did they serve 
as living, but they still serve as dead. (Applause.) For 
it is in no small measure owing to the impulse of the 
noble example set by 

These dead but sceptred sovereigns, 

Who still rule our spirits from their urns, 
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that we have at the present day in the present House of 
Commons the earnest and increasing body of members 
who, under the leadership of Mr. Paul (cheers), have 
achieved so signal a triumph in the adoption of the Reso¬ 
lution for Simultaneous Examinations, under circum¬ 
stances which at one time seemed forlorn and desperate. 
I think we shall now always picture to ourselves Mr. Paul 
as we figure to ourselves the familiar hero of many a 
mediaeval tournament, who suddenly appears on the scene, 
rushes to the succour of the hard-pressed champions of 
right and justice, turns the tide of battle, and leads them 
on to victory. (Cheers.) But we are told, gentlemen, 
that our triumph is a barren one, and our exultation will 
be short-lived. We are told that a resolution passed in 
a small House by a small majority can be disregarded 
with impunity. Now, gentlemen, it would be idle to 
deny that there is considerable cogency in this caution, 
especially when we remember that all the weight and 
fury of the great body of Anglo-Indian opinion and bias, 
focussed in the India Office, and led and countenanced 
alas ! by every living Indian Secretary of State, past and' 
present, will be strenuously cast against it. But there 
is hope in this, gentlemen, that though the Government 
were first opposed to it, the Prime Minister, and that 
Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone (cheers), who owes his 
own greatness to his firm belief in moral duty, has, after 
taking time for consideration and consultation, decided 
to accept the resolution, to recognize that a vote of the 
House is a vote of the House, and has forwarded a dis¬ 
patch to the Government of India to devise means to 
carry it out. (Cheers.) There is also hope in this, that 
the dispatch has been disapproved by the majority of the 
India Council, just as it is said that a cause is won when 
the Times begins to write against it. And there is hope 
in this if in nothing else, that even the Earl of Kimberley 
with his scarcely disguised aversion to the proposal, has 
been compelled ruefully to declare in the House of Lords 
that the question of Simultaneous Examinations, which 
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had been fondly supposed to have been throttled and to 
have received its quietus at the hands of the Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission, must be re-opened and re-examined 
in all its entirety. This is no small gain ; and it seems 
to me, gentlemen, that it now rests with us, the people of 
India, to get this hope transformed into an accomplished 
fact. If we will be only true to ourselves, if we will only 
do our own duty, then Simultaneous Examinations are 
soon bound to be a fact and a reality. (Cheers.) When 
I say this, I am not unmindful of the circumstance that 
the capacity of the Government of India for delay and 
procrastination is as boundless as its promptitude on such 
matters as the Gagging and the Currency Acts is as 
great as lightning. (Shame.) But the inherent strength 
of our case is bound to prevail in the end, now that the 
question has been re-opened and the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment fully drawn to it. I see, gentlemen, that the speakers 
in charge of the resolutions on this subject are looking at 
me in uneasy alarm (laughter), but I may assure them 
that I am not going to take the wind out of their sails. 
I shoud like, however, to point out that the real question 
at issue is being cleverly obscured by our opponents. 
The present situation is this. The halting, inconsistent, 
and illogical scheme adopted at the suggestion of the 
Public Service Commission has brought things to this 
pass. Under the scheme for the Imperial and Provincial 
Services, a certain number of posts, for which Indians are 
said to be not qualified by want of residence in England, 
are set apart for Indians who have never competed and 
who have never gone to England, and to which they 
should be appointed by the now-discredited agency of 
Government selection and patronage. (Laughter.) What 
we ask for in its place is that these posts should be filled 
by Indians who have won them in fair competition with 
the best of Englishmen (cheers), and who should quali¬ 
fy themselves, as it is most essential they should, by pas¬ 
sing two years in England after the successful competi¬ 
tion. Can there be a doubt, gentlemen, which is the more 
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^reasonable, the more safe-guarding, the more beneficial 
scheme in the best interests of the country and of British 
rule? (Cheers.) There is only one argument which may 
be plausibly urged against it, or rather a fear that English¬ 
men might be largely ousted from the Service in this way. 
Now, gentlemen, we would readily and cheerfully admit 
that it is essential and indispensable that there must be a 
large admixture of Englishmen in the Service to ensure 
the proper carrying out of English rule on English prin¬ 
ciples. Now, surely, it is an unworthy and exaggerated 
fear that the intellectual qualifications of Englishmen are 
not sufficiently superior even to the Bengalis (loud 
cheers), to ensure to them a largely preponderating share 
for many a long year to come. We should, however, be 
quite ready to allay their fear and alarm on this point, 
unfounded as it is, by accepting some reasonable limit of 
proportion which should secure the necessary share to 
Englishmen in the Service. (Hear, hear.) With that 
provision, it seems to me that the case for Simultaneous 
Examinations is unassailable. 

The second subjet before you, gentlemen, is not one of 
any lesser importance. The question no longer depends on 
our uninformed speculations and suspicions. We have it 
now on unquestionable authority, no less than that of Lord 
Northbrook (loud cheers), confirmed by the past and pre¬ 
sent Indian Secretaries of State, that a grave injustice is 
being perpetrated in this country in the apportionment of 
the Military Charges. In his book on Imperial Defence , 
Sir Charles Dilke pointed out sometime ago that the con¬ 
tribution of £750,000 a year for effective changes is 
simply indefensible, and it will be shown to you later on 
that India is despoiled of about another £750,000 in con¬ 
nection with stores and other military charges. (Cries 
of‘Shame’.) We have it now on the dispassionate and 
well-informed authority of Lord Northbrook that during 
the last fourteen years, India has been mulcted of some¬ 
thing like four million pounds for charges for which she 
is in no way liable. Indeed, gentlemen, this question of 
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financial apportionment has become a grave scandal. It 
is only owing to our deep reverence for the Queen-Em¬ 
press that we refrain from characterising as it deserves 
the decision to charge on India the cost of the Indian 
Cavalry that attended the opening of the Imperial Institute. 
(Applause.) Now we hear that India is to be forced to 
pay a sum of £10,000 a year for twenty years towards 
the cost of a telegraph line from Mauritius to Zanzibar. 
(Cries of ‘ Shame.’) The iniquity and intensity of this 
scandal is aggravated when it is remembered that all this 
is done to a country whose financial state is so critical 
that the Government of India has thought it fit to subject 
it to a currency operation of the most desperate charac¬ 
ter, in the interests of the Services and the import mer¬ 
chants. (Hear, hear.) Whatever may be the ultimate out¬ 
come of the new Currency legislation, it is certain that 
the people are for the present indirectly and in an auto¬ 
matic fashion heavily taxed by it, and that the mill in¬ 
dustry of this city has been seriously dislocated. (Hear, 
hear.) It is necessary, gentlemen, that the country 
should cry out from one end to the other against so grave 
a scandal, and I trust you will not separate without pas¬ 
sing a vote of the most grateful thanks to Lord North¬ 
brook for his noble and sustained exertions to put an 
end to it. (Loud applause and cheers.) 
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SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1893-4. 


[The following speech was made by the Honourable Mr. Pit croze- 
shah M. Mehta on the Bombay Financial Statement for 1893-4 at a 
meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held on the 27th July 
1893.] 

With your Excellency’s permission I would venture 
to tender you the warmest thanks of the non-official 
members for the cordial welcome you have been pleased 
to give us on the assembling of this the first meeting 
of the re-constituted Council. I think I may also ven¬ 
ture to assure your Excellency that it will be the best 
endeavour of the non-official members, as far as possible, 
to do what lies in their power towards the practical and 
efficient discharge of the business placed before the 
Council. 

I propose on this occasion not to be very lengthy in 
my remarks, and I shall confine myself to two or three 
points with which I feel myself more personally and 
intimately connected. I will first call your Excellency’s 
attention to the provision in the Budget about the 
Police, and I ask the attention of the honourable mem¬ 
ber who placed the Financial Statement before the 
Council to page 19 of that document. It says, ‘ On the 
expenditure side, the re-organization of the district and 
city police has, for a considerable time past, occupied 
the attention of Government. The total estimated extra 
cost is Rs. 4,23,000 for the district police (including 
Sind), and Rs. 1,01,000 for the city. It is hoped that 
both schemes will be sanctioned early in the year, and 
provision has accordingly been made in the Budget for 
1893-94.’ Now, my Lord, I find in the detailed Budget 
statement, which the Honourable Mr. Trevor was good 
enough to give us a copy of, that provision has been made 
to the extent of two lakhs for the re-organization of the 
district police, but there is no entry so far as the city 
police are concerned. I cannot quite reconcile the state- 
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ment in the Financial Statement with the items in the 
detailed Budget in that respect. With regard to the 
head of ‘ Police/ I would next like to draw your Excel¬ 
lency’s attention to the amount which is put down as 
the contribution of the Municipality of Bombay. The 
amount entered in the detailed Budget for the Budget 
year 1893-94 is Rs. 3,06,748. In the Revised Estimate 
for 1892-93, the amount is shown at Rs. 3,63,345. I am 
glad, indeed, to see that in the Budget Estimate for 
1893-94, your Excellency’s Government have brought it 
down to Rs. 3,06,748. I may thus take it that the Govern¬ 
ment have seen the justice of the representations made 
by the Bombay Corporation, with regard to certain items 
in the cost of the city police. A good many of the items 
included in the letter of Government to the Corporation 
seem to have now been decided as not properly charge¬ 
able against the Corporation. I take that as the mean¬ 
ing of the smaller amount being put down for 1893-94, 
and if that is so—and it seems to me it must be so—~I 
beg to point out that provision should have been made 
in the Budget for refunding the additional Rs. 60,000 
levied in the previous year. 

His Excellency the President:—That is only an esti¬ 
mate. It has not yet been levied. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—I beg your Excellency’s 
pardon. Your Excellency will remember that the Bom¬ 
bay Corporation was called upon to go on paying 
monthly instalments on the basis of the amount being 
Rs. 3,63,000, so that the Municipality has been compelled 
to pay up all the instalments for the past year on that 
basis. I am not referring now to the larger question of 
the entire liability of the Corporation, pending before the 
Secretary of State for India ; leaving that larger question 
aside, I infer from the figures in the detailed Budget 
that your Excellency’s Government, even supposing that 
question is decided against the Corporation, will have to 
refund the Rs. 63,345, which the Corporation has been 
called upon to pay up to the present time. The figures 
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involve the admission that Rs. 3,63,345 was over and 
above what is now admitted to be the right sum and that 
the proper amount is Rs. 3,06,748. I am glad your 
Excellency’s Government has thus practically decided 
that the Corporation ought not to be called on to pay for 
the dockyard police and the harbour police, etc.; in the 
previous calculations a portion of those amounts was 
thrown on the Corporation. 1 take it that, in justice and 
fairness, Government have decided that no portion of 
these sums should be thrown on the Municipality. Even 
with regard to the reduced estimate, your Lordship will 
allow me to call your attention to several small charges 
included against the Municipality, which I think are not 
justly chargeable. I refer first, to the ‘ way charges 
of escorts, Rs. 10,000.’ I submit that the Bombay 
Municipality can in no sense be liable to pay for these 
escort charges, which are charges incurred in escorting 
specie to the Government of India. It is entirely a work 
for which the police of the City of Bombay are, so to say, 
borrowed for doing work outside the city, and your Ex¬ 
cellency will admit that the Bombay Corporation are in 
no way liable for such a charge. The * Maintenance of 
Prison Van ’ is also an item for which the Corporation 
cannot be liable, because I take it the prison van is not 
an appendage of the police, but of ' Law and Justice/ 
and comes under the sub-head of 4 Jails.’ Your Lord- 
ship will allow that it is the legitimate duty of the police 
to take measures for the protection of life and property, 
but that it is not one of their legitimate functions to at¬ 
tend to the burning of carcases of horses, for which Rs. 
2,000 are entered in the Budget. How can this be a 
legitimate function of the police ? 

His Excellency the President:—Would not the Muni¬ 
cipality have to do it if the police didn’t ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—Not if the burden was 
not cast upon it by the Municipal Act. Your Lordship’s 
Government have repeatedly reminded us that the Cor¬ 
poration has rights and privileges on the one hand which 
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must be construed by the Act only, and the Corporation, 
therefore, naturally strenuously resists accepting any 
burden not cast upon it by the Act. If the Corpora¬ 
tion were relieved of certain burdens by Government, 
which ought not legitimately to fail upon it, and asked 
to take upon itself others that were not at present 
imposed upon it by the Act, but which were appro¬ 
priate to it, such a reapportionment would be just and 
fair to the Government and to the Corporation ; but when 
your Lordship's Government says we have only to go 
by the provisions of the Act, I submit that, on that prin¬ 
ciple, the last item I have referred to is not a burden 
cast upon us by the Act. I wish to submit to your Ex¬ 
cellency’s Government that in addition to refunding Rs. 
63,300 to the Corporation, the amount payable by the 
Corporation should be still further reduced by the exclu¬ 
sion of the sums which, as I have pointed out, are not 
justly payable by the Corporation. 

I now pass on to education. I had intended to warmly 
congratulate your Excellency’s Government on having 
put down at least Rs. 10,000 in the Budget Estimate for 
1893-94 as the contribution to the University, and I was 
somewhat surprised to hear your Lordship say just now 
that the sum was to be only Rs. 5,000. It is, however, 
actually entered in the Budget as Rs. 10,000. 

His Excellency the President :—Perhaps I am wrong. 
My impression was that it was Rs. 5,000. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—Then I may congratu¬ 
late the honourable member who presides over Finance 
for the more liberal view he has taken in this matter. 
Will your Excellency allow me to state that Rs. 10,000 
could hardly have been put down by mistake? Although 
I knew the Government had written a letter to the Univer¬ 
sity, stating that the amount would be reduced to Rs. 5,000, 
still, seeing Rs. 10,000 put down in the Budget and know¬ 
ing your Excellency’s interest in the University as Chan¬ 
cellor, and the interest of the Honourable Mr. Birdwood, 
who as Vice-Chancellor and in other capacities, has ren- 
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tiered valuable services to the University, I could not bring 
myself to imagine that the amount of Rs. 10,00ti had 
been put down by mistake, but I could only conclude that 
on further consideration, Government had recognized the 
propriety of granting the larger amount. I have no doubt 
that my honourable friend the Acting Director of Public 
Instruction must have taken the same view of the matter. 
I trust that when your Excellency winds up this debate 
you will find it possible to announce that it is not a mis¬ 
take, and that the Rs. 10,000 was deliberately entered in 
the Budget Estimates. I cannot conceive of so grave 
and august a body as the Government of this Presidency 
perpetrating a joke. But when the University received 
a letter from Government saying that the grant was to 
be reduced from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 10,000, and then a 
further letter saying that it was to be reduced from Rs. 
10,000 to Rs. 5,000, then taking into consideration the 
financial condition of this Presidency for the last fifteen 
years, it was difficult to conceive that it was anything but 
a joke, if it was possible, I repeat, to conceive a grave 
body like Government so far unbending itself. Financial 
considerations could have had no weight in the reduction 
of the grant to the University. Your Lordship will re¬ 
member that in the report of the Finance Committee, 
regarding the period of the third Provincial Contract, 
1882-1886, it showed the provincial balance to have 
risen to 52 lakhs against 32 lakhs at starting, and says, 

* Thus the province has throughout the term of the con¬ 
tract enjoyed uninterrupted financial prosperity, and has 
been much more in the position of seeking how to spend 
its increasing revenue with advantage than for casting 
about for money to meet urgent administrative demands/ 
Your Lordship sees that during the period the surplus 
had gone up to 32 lakhs exclusive of the minimum which 
this Government is bound to preserve under the direc¬ 
tion of the Government of India, viz., 20 lakhs. There 
was no financial consideration then for the reduction of 
the University grant. With regard to the next period up 
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to 1892, the Honourable Mr. Trevor has referred us to 
the Accountant-General’s review of that period, and he 
takes a very hopeful view of the financial condition 
of the Presidency. The Accountant-General writes : 

< After paying a special contribution of 17J lakhs in aid of 
the Imperial Revenue, the year 1891-92 closed with a 
balance of Rs. 40,70,000 to the credit of the Provincial 
Government, being Rs. 20,70,000 in excess of the mini¬ 
mum of 20 lakhs fixed by the Government of India/ 
That being the financial state of the Presidency, I can¬ 
not but concur with what the Accountant-General says 
of the extremely satisfactory condition of the finances. 
With regard to the year 1892-93 the same hopeful view 
is taken by the Accountant-General ; at page 105 he says 
in paragraphs 3 and 6: 

3. The year 1S91-92 was on the whole favourable to Provincial 
revenues. As compared with 1890-91, there was a net increase of re¬ 
venue of Rs. 20,00,180, and the Provincial Government was able to spend 
Rs. 16,93,195 more than in the previous year. It was necessary to draw 
on the accumulated balances only to the extent of Rs. 5,31,888, as against 
Rs. 12,38,873 in 1890-91. There are, however, two large items which 
must be taken into account in comparing the results of the two years. 
Jn 1890-91, a special contribution of Rs. 17,50,000 was made by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government in aid of Imperial revenues ; the Provincial share of 
the revenue was, therefore, correspondingly decreased. This item, 
therefore, forms the chief part of the apparent increase of 24 lakhs. In 
1891-92 the construction of the Hyderabad-Umarkot Railway was com¬ 
menced as a Provincial undertaking and Rs. 11,72,211 were spent on it. 
If it had not been for this special expenditure, the year would have closed 
with a surplus instead of a deficit. The year 1891-92 began with a 
balance of Rs. 46,01,994, and closed with Rs. 40,70,106 to the credit of 
the Provincial Government. The closing balance was thus Rs. 20,70,106 
in excess of the minimum fixed by the Government of India. 

6. The year 1891-92 was the last of the fourth Provincial Con¬ 
tract, which commenced in 1887-88. The Provincial Government had a 
balance of Rs. 54,89,780 at the commencement of the contract period, 
and a balance of Rs. 40,70,106 at its close, or Rs. 20,70,106 in excess of 
the minimum. Considering that the contract was fixed at a time of 
financial pressure, that the Government of India allowed only for so 
much of the revenue as was anticipated to be necessary to meet the Pro¬ 
vincial expenditure without any margin, that it withdrew Rs. 17,50,000, 
that the Public Works expenditure was much in excess of the contract 
assignment, the result is very satisfactory. The estimate of the annual 
Provincial revenue and expenditure was taken at Rs. 3,57,72,000 for the 
purposes of the contract, whereas the total actual revenue of the year 
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was Rs. 4,07,48,204 and the expenditure Rs. 4,12,80,089, showing that 
the Provincial Government was able to increase its expenditure largely 
and still leave a balance much in. excess of the minimum, owing to the 
elasticity of the revenues placed at its disposal. 

Further on he says, in para. 8: ‘ It was expected that 
the year would open with a balance of Rs. 38,82,000 to 
the credit of the Provincial revenues; the actual balance 
was in round figures Rs. 40,70,000, or Rs. 1,88,000 better 
than the Budget Estimate. The closing balance of the 
year is estimated at Rs. 31,03,000, or Rs. 10,88,000 better 
than the sanctioned Budget. This good result is due 
both to increases in revenue and decreases in expendi¬ 
ture. From the figures stated above it will be observed 
that an improvement of Rs. 4,84,000 is expected in 
revenue and a decrease of Rs. 4,16,000 in expenditure. 
The Budget Estimates provided for a deficit of Rs. 
18,67,000 on the year’s working: the present anticipations 
reduce the deficit to Rs. 9,67,000, or a better result by 
Rs. 9,00,000.’ 

Taking a general view of the financial condition of the 
Presidency, it seems to me almost unintelligible how the 
University can be asked to receive a lesser contribution 
than that which it has been receiving for several years, 
viz., Rs. 15,000, on the ground of financial exigency. 
There is nothing in the financial condition of the Presi¬ 
dency to justify the step Government has taken with re¬ 
gard to the University grant. This is not the time to go 
into the question of educational policy. I make these re¬ 
marks taking educational affairs as they exist. While I 
am ready to admit that it would be a very fortunate thing 
indeed if the University was in time self-supporting, it 
cannot be without your Excellency’s knowledge, as Chan¬ 
cellor, that many urgent reforms which are needed in 
the University, and which they are bound to carry out in 
the near future, have had to be put off for want of funds. 

I am now speaking in the presence of one of our most 
active educational officers and a member of the Syndi¬ 
cate tor many years : and not only he but the present 
Vice-Chancellor has repeatedly acknowledged that the 
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University stands in need of money for these urgent and 
pressing reforms and cannot enter upon them for want 
of funds. I ask if this is a time well chosen to reduce 
the grant. I am quite aware that the Government of 
this Presidency is bound to exercise what I have ventur¬ 
ed on previous occasions to call its economic conscience. 
Government are bound to exercise that economic con¬ 
science in the financial management of the Presidency, 
but surely there are other objects on which it should be 
exercised before it pounces on the University. I will 
give you one simple instance. The Government is at 
present doing certain things for certain people just as it 
may be said that the Government is providing money for 
those who take advantage of the University. I refer to 
the two Superintendents of Matheran and Mahabalesh- 
vvar. I say that their duties could be performed by 
Mamlatdars, or Assistant Surgeons if medical officers 
were needed. I suggest it to your Excellency that Rs. 
500 or Rs. 600 per month might by this amount be easily 
saved from their salaries, and it is more desirable to 
commence economising in such directions than to begin 
with the University. This is a point to which the Finance 
Committee drew the attention of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. Of course, I am speaking comparatively, i do 
not object to these gentlemen in themselves, but what 1 
venture to urge on you is that it is a very proper thing 
that the economic conscience should be set to work; but 
that if it is to be exercised, the University should be the 
last body, and other items such as I have pointed out 
should be taken up first. I still hope that your Excellency’s 
Government may see that it is desirable to bring back 
the University grant to Rs. 15,000, and the time may 
come when the University may approach your Excellency 
to further increase that grant to enable them to carry 
out urgent and necessary reforms. 

With regard to the educational part of the Budget, I 
join in the appeal made by Mr. Natu in aid of the Fer- 
gusson College. 1 venture most respectfully to plead the 
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cause of that College as one eminently deserving of some 
assistance from Government. 

His Excellency the President:—A great deal has 
already been done for it. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—I do not deny that a good 
deal has been done, it has always been the policy of 
this Government from the time of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone to play a great part in education. It must always 
be that when progress is once commenced there are those 
who are desirous of pushing it still further and we are 
desirous that this Government should advance its fame 
still further by giving more and more. I acknowledge 
with great thankfulness on behalf of the Fergusson Col¬ 
lege that for the first three years of its existence Govern¬ 
ment did give it a grant-in-aid. I may also recall to 
your Lordship's recollection that Sir James Fergusson 
did, whilst speaking in the name of Government, almost 
—-I won’t say entirely—promise that that contribution 
would be continued to the College. Of course, members 
of Government speaking at a public meeting must not be 
held too strictly to what they say at the time; but so far 
as he could, Sir James Fergusson pledged the Govern¬ 
ment to the continuance of that grant. The grant was 
withdrawn during Lord Reay’s Government. There 
were negotiations for the amalgamation of the two Poona 
Colleges, but those negotiations broke down. It is un¬ 
necessary to go into the circumstances, but I for one am 
glad that those negotiations broke down, and the Fer¬ 
gusson and Deccan Colleges have continued to flourish 
since then. It was no fault of the Fergusson College 
that no amalgamation was effected, and it cannot be said 
that it has forfeited its claim to a grant which other pri¬ 
vate colleges are receiving. The Fergusson College is, 
besides, entitled to some aid at the hands of Government, 
for it is the only private college of indigenous growth 
which has been started in this Presidency. And it is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind the Honourable 
Mr. Birdwood that for the last thirty or forty years the 
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Secretary of State and the Government of India have 
repeatedly laid it down that they would help colleges of 
• indigenous growth before those established by foreign 
bodies. The Fergusson College, therefore, has a prefer¬ 
ential claim on Government. The way in which it was 
started also deserves some recognition. It was com¬ 
menced by young men who have sacrificed a promising 
future to a great extent by binding themselves to serve 
the College for a number of years—some of them, I be¬ 
lieve, for the whole of their lives—on very small and 
inadequate salaries. 

I now turn to the paragraph in the Financial State¬ 
ment, which sums up the expenditure on education, viz., 
‘The expenditure includes the whole cost of the teach¬ 
ing and inspecting staff for the various Government 
Colleges and Schools and grants-in-aid to private insti¬ 
tutions, but not grants-in-aid to Local Fund Schools, 
which appear under contributions, nor charges on ac¬ 
count of construction or maintenance of educational 
buildings, which are debited to Civil Works.’ I would 
make one suggestion here to your Excellency, and that 
is that it would be desirable, if possible, to bring all 
these items together in the educational grant instead 
of showing them in out-of-the-way places as at present. 
The paragraph goes on : ‘In the Estimates, however, 
provision is made to some extent for items of this de¬ 
scription which are transferred to their proper account 
heads when the expenditure is actually incurred, and 
hence it happens that the actuals of expenditure under 
this head commonly appear to be less than the Budget 
Estimate, though the whole amount or more may have 
actually been disbursed. The estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 17,41,000 shown above is in addition to Rs. 5,15,000 
and Rs. 56,000 for which provision has been made under 
“ Contributions ” and “ Civil Works” respectively, and of 
the sums noted in the margin, which are provided under 
various other heads for purposes more or less directly 
connected with education, so that the total estimated 
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expenditure on educational objects for 1893-94 will 
roughly amount to Rs. 25,32,000.’ I will take the liberty 
to point out that in making the calculation two-things have 
been forgotten. Under the head of ‘ Medical,’ the Grant 
Medical College is debited with an expenditure of Rs. 
1,40,000. Your Lordship will find that in this sum is 
included the full salaries of the Principal and Professors, 
which are not really the salaries of Principal and Pro¬ 
fessors but of medical officers. I ask how in fairness 
and justice to the educational budget can the salaries 
amount to Rs. 1,12,000, and a large portion of the Rs. 
1,40,000 would disappear if these salaries were taken 
out of it. Hardly more than one-third, even if so much, 
is debitable to the Grant Medical College. Your Lord- 
ship will also find that the College is also charged with 
Rs. 3,300, ‘ house-rent allowance ’ for these medical 
officers. Why this should be I do not know. There is 
another item of Rs. 5,602, ‘ freight on Europe stores.’ 
This is a very large amount of freight for medical stores 
for a college. Probably the Store Department may have 

received these stores. There are two other items_ 

endowments of the Elphinstone College and Grant Medi¬ 
cal College—which ought to be taken into account as 
reducing the total of the 25 lakhs. The head under 
which they appear is that of ‘ Interest.’ If these were 
brought into account here, the educational grant would 
not come up to Rs. 25,32,000. But there is one hope¬ 
ful comfort about this over-estimate, for it indirectly 
indicates that your Excellency’s Government are quite 
prepared to advance to that amount, and in that case 
one can’t help anticipating great educational progress. 

There are certain items in ‘ Land Revenue expendi¬ 
ture,’ to which I should now like to refer. I find on page 
29, under ‘ Charges of District Administration ’ there 
are four items, transferred to the heading ‘ Criminal 
Courts’ under ‘Law and Justice.’ The total of these 
four items is Rs. 10,19,662, made up of Rs. 59,904 on 
account of pay of Assistant J udges; Rs. 6,62,981, moiety 
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of charges for Collectors, Assistant and Deputy; Rs. 
2,32,650, moiety of charges for Mamlatdars, etc.; and 
Rs. 64,170,* moiety of pay of head clerks to Mamlatdars, 
etc. The total cost of Criminal Courts is Rs, 12,66,000. 
Out of this amount Rs. 10,19,662 are brought from 
‘ Land Revenue* head, being half portion of the salaries 
of Assistant Judges, Mamlatdars, etc. What I venture 
to suggest is that instead of employing Assistant Collec¬ 
tors and Mamlatdars to do the criminal work, that that 
work might be transferred to a body to whom such work 
would be congenial and harmonious—I mean the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges. I contend that it is discordant work so 
far as revenue officers are concerned. If this work were 
entrusted to a body to whom it would he more appro¬ 
priate, namely, the trained Subordinate Judges, there 
would be a considerable saving effected in the Budget in 
the cost of revenue and criminal work. This would hard¬ 
ly be the proper time to go into all the details of the 
account, but I would illustrate my remarks by taking one 
district— viz., Poona. There are eight talukas in Poona, 
to look after which there are three Assistant Collectors, 
three first grade, and one Assistant Collector, with no 
magisterial powers. Their salaries are Rs. 900, Rs. 700, 
and Rs. 400 respectively. Then there are nine Mamlat¬ 
dars having first class powers on Rs. 200 each—total 
Rs. 800; and five with second class powers on salaries 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 150—-total Rs. 850. The total 
of all these Mamlatdars is Rs. 1,650 per month. I have 
some personal experience of the working of these Courts. 
On the whole the Assistant Collectors and Mamlatdars 
certainly do not devote any thing like even two full hours 
per day to criminal work ; they are not able to do it. If 
all this criminal work intermittently done by these men 
was made over to Subordinate Judges, who are trained 
officers and competent to deal with it, the cost of crimi¬ 
nal work would be reduced in this way. I would abolish 
one of three Assistant Collectors, i . e., Rs. 700, and 
cut down the Mamlatdars by half, /. e Rs. 825, total 
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Rs. 1,525. Against this I would suggest the employment 
of three more Subordinate Judges for the district on 
Rs. 300 a month each, L e., Rs. 900. This would give a 
monthly saving of Rs. 625 or Rs. 7,500 per year. This 
would not only secure economy but increase efficiency, 
for the work would be done by better trained judicial 
officers. There would also be another advantage. We 
know at present that Assistant Collectors have to call 
the accused and witnesses in cases on their files to follow 
them to their camps over long distances. This is a very 
great hardship. If there were nine Subordinate Judges 
fixed in the district, this hardship would be considerably 
obviated. There would be a distinct advantage gained 
by such an arrangement. Then again, the evils of asso¬ 
ciating criminal and revenue work would be mitigated. 
Such a case as the salt case, which came before the High 
Court the other day, in which an old woman had been 
fined Rs. 15 for boiling salt water, would not be so likely 
to occur, for it is only a revenue officer who could have 
thought it fit to inflict a punishment so heavy and absurd 
on a poor woman, and who, in default of paying it, would 
have had to go to jail. After the High Court’s decision 
I cannot say a word as to the legality of the conviction, 
but I am certain no Subordinate Magistrate unconnected 
with revenue would have dreamt of fining the woman 
Rs. 15. I have also worked at the figures for the Satara 
District, where a saving of Rs. 8,400 could be effected. 
Going over the eighteen districts of the three divisions 
of the Presidency proper, there would be a yearly saving 
of over a lakh of rupees. 

The Honourable Mr. Bird wood ;— How does the honour¬ 
able member propose to meet the salaries of these new 
officers ? 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent:— May I ask the honour¬ 
able member where he discovers three Assistant Collec¬ 
tors in the Poona District? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta —I took my figures from 
the Civil List. 



The Honourable Mr. Nugent:—Here’s the Civil List. 
The honourable member will not find more than two 
Assistant Collectors. 


The Honourable Mr. Mehta:—The number may vary 
from time to time. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent—There have always 
been two Assistants in Poona ever since I have been 
here. 

The Honourable Mr. Oxenham Does the honourable 
member propose to abolish half the Mamlatdars ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta:—I do not intend to divide 
them bodily. The revenue work alone would be left to 
be done by the reduced number. 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood :—Does the honourable 
member mean to put one Mamlatdar in charge of two 
talukas ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—Yes, I see the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Nugent is smiling as if he thinks I know nothing 
about these administrative matters. I am quite prepared 
to take it that my proposal will be considered impracti¬ 
cable at first sight, but I hope the idea will grow and take 
root. I do not expect that because 1 give these figures, 
the scheme will be at once adopted, but 1 consider that 
the difficulties to the scheme could be overcome. And 
how to meet them is a question for consideration. Take 
away criminal work from revenue officers, to whom it 
is incongruous and with whom the match is ill-assorted, 
and combine civil and criminal justice which is a well- 
assorted match. It seems to me that not only will you 
secure increased efficiency, but also I submit, economy. 
These are all the observations I have to make, and I 
thank your Excellency and the Council for the patience 
with which you have heard me. 



SPEECH AT THE TELANG MEMORIAL MEETING. 

[A public meeting convened by the Sheriff of Bombay, was held on 
lriday, October 6, 1893, in the Town Hall, for the purpose of giving 
expression to the feeling of regret entertained by all classes at the heavy 
loss sustained in the premature death of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
K.T. Telang, C. I. E., and to take steps to perpetuate his memory in a suit• 
able manner. The Hon’ble Mr. Pherozcshah M. Mehta made the fol¬ 
lowing speech in proposing a vote of thanks to his Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor, Lord Harris, who presided over the meeting.] 

There only remains one more resolution, gentlemen, to 
place before you, and in proceeding to do so I trust I 
may be permitted to say a word as to why one so long 
and so closely associated with Mr. Telang in the public 
work to which he unsparingly devoted his rare gifts and 
talents, should have excused himself from taking a part 
in any of the principal resolutions before the meeting. 
It is now, gentlemen, more than sixteen years ago that, 
impelled by a sense of duty which we thought we owed 
to the education we had received as taught by that 
education itself, Mr. Telang and I enlisted ourselves, 
raw and humble recruits in the public cause and appeared 
in this very Hall to do battle according to our lights 
at a public meeting held under the presidency of one of 
your Lordship's predecessors. Many have been the 
occasions since then on which Mr. Telang has appeared 
on this very platform, and not a few of those present here 
may remember his handsome and intellectual face beam- 
ing with intelligence and kindliness of spirit, delighting 
and instructing us with his thoughtful and cultured elo¬ 
quence, his sound and judicious wisdom, his firm and 
temperate advocacy of the public interests. (Applause.) 
With the recollections and associations of so many years 
crowding on the mind’s eye as they could not but do in 
this Hall and with these surroundings, any endeavour to 
speak of him as he was, large in heart and brain, so soon 
after his loss in the prime of manhood and in the pleni- 
tude of his powers, could only lose itself in that bitterest 
of Pagan cries as to ‘the mystery of the cruelty of 
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Things/ and only end in the anguish expressed in those 
true and living lines— 
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And oh ! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


But I am thankful, gentlemen, to be privileged to take a 
part in to-day's proceedings so far as to be entrusted with 
the task of tendering on behalf of this meeting our most 
grateful acknowledgments to his Excellency the Governor 
(applause) for his presence in the chair on this occasion. 
Gentlemen, we have cause to be grateful to his Excel¬ 
lency not only for the conventional reasons which gener¬ 
ally do duty on such occasions, for the trouble he has 
kindly taken to attend and for the ability with which he 
has presided—an ability, by the way, which has not a little 
taken us by surprise after having been assured, when his 
Lordship came out, that speech-making was not among his 
Lordship’s accomplishments. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
But beyond these conventional reasons, gentlemen, his 
Excellency’s presence here to-day has a value and signi¬ 
ficance of its own. (Applause.) In this country, where old 
and new civilizations of different stages of growth and of 
the most diverse types are huddled together on one stage 
to fight it out as best they could, it is only natural that 
people should be agitated by widely differing ideas and 
opinions, ranging from those of the most retrograde and 
conservative character to western and democratic ideas 
of the most advanced type. Under such circumstances it 
is not a little important that we should all learn to know 
that, widely divergent as our ideas and views may be, if 
they are only held with a single-hearted honesty of pur¬ 
pose, with sobriety and with judgment, they can command 
not only toleration and respect but even sympathy and 
admiration. (Loud applause.) His Excellency's presence 
here sets us an example and a lesson in this respect 
emphasized by all the weight and dignity of his high 
official and non-official position, for which we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful. (Applause.) I therefore beg to move 
a cordial and sincere vote of thanks to his Excellency for 
presiding over this meeting. (Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1894-5. 

[The Hon'ble Mr, Pherozeshah M, Mehta, C.I.E., made the following 
speech in the discussion on the Financial Statement at the meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on the 15th of August, 1891.] 

Your Excellency,—In rising to offer a few remarks 
on this debate, I think that, as I happen to be a lawyer, 
I had, first of all, better hasten to assure my honourable 
friend Mr. Nugent that I am not going to inflict a written 
speech on the Council. He will, however, pardon me 
for pointing out that, in taunting the honourable mem¬ 
bers who are pleaders with having read their speeches, 
he is doing scant justice to those honourable members 
who are Government officials, nearly all of whom, as he 
will no doubt remember, pulled out written or.printed 
speeches from their pockets, and steadily read them out 
at last year’s budget discussion. Surely he ought to feel 
proud of the homage paid by the pleaders to Government 
officers in imitating the excellent example set by them. 

I trust that the honourable the Financial Member of 
the Council will allow me to congratulate him on the 
clear and business-like character of the statement he 
has laid before the Council. I confess I cannot sympathise 
with my honourable friend Mr. Javerilal in the complaint 
he has made as to the want of more detailed information 
in the statement and the budget. Surely he forgets that 
Mr. Trevor offered with ready courtesy this year, as he 
had also done the last, to furnish any additional informa¬ 
tion or explanation which any honourable member may 
require beforehand. I am myself indebted to him for his 
courtesy in supplying me most readily with information 
and explanation as to certain figures that I applied to him 
for. I should, however, like to make one suggestion to the 
honourable member. It seems to me that it would be 
very desirable to show in future statements the percen¬ 
tages of increase and decrease in the different heads of 
income and expenditure fora certain number of previous 
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years to enable the Council to judge of the approximate 
accuracy of the forecast of the year’s budget estimates. 
In his present financial statement, the Honourable Mr. 
Trevor tells us at page 10 that * in connection with this 
branch of the subject, and with reference to remarks 
made in the course of the discussion on last year’s 
financial statement as to the apparent tendency to under¬ 
estimate receipts and over-estimate expenditure, it may 
be as well before going further to recall the explanation 
then given as to the general principle on which the annual 
budget is framed. Receipts are estimated, in the absence 
of any specific change in the conditions, on a considera¬ 
tion of the recent actuals, including, it may be added, the 
latest figures available for the year current when the 
estimate is prepared.’ I think the honourable member 
will remember that in his opening speech last year in 
reply to the comments of the Honourable Mr. Ranade 
on the apparent tendency to under-estimate receipts and 
over-estimate expenditure, he said that ‘the general 
principle is, in regard to receipts, to estimate on an 
average of past years in the absence of any specific 
change in the conditions. The natural result is that in 
the case of items which show a steady tendency to 
increase, the growth of our estimates is a little in arrear 
of the growth of the revenue. But that, I think, is safer 
than counting our chickens before they are hatched.’ 
Now I think what the honourable member said last year 
is more in consonance with principle than the way he 
puts it this year. I think it would be a desirable improve¬ 
ment in the financial statement if the Honourable Mr. 
Trevor would adopt my suggestion to supply percentages 
of increase or decrease in the revenue as well as 
the expenditure for a period of, say, five years. 

There can be no doubt that your Excellency’s ruling 
was perfectly right that it was not within the province 
of this Council to discuss the policy of the Government 
of India on the question of exchange compensation. 
In this Council we have only to grin and bear it. I beg 




the Honourable Mr. Nugent’s pardon, I mean only those 
who do not receive it. It is only natural that those who 
receive the compensation should be perfectly convinced 
of the justice and soundness of so good a policy. At the 
same time your Excellency’s ruling is likely to be a 
source of some disappointment. I cannot understand 
what the honourable the Financial Member was up to 
when he spoke of exchange compensation ‘ as a disturb¬ 
ing element of dominant importance imposing a heavy 
burden on the Provincial exchequer.’ I am equally 
surprised at the criticism attempted to be passed on it 
by Messrs. Javerilal and Setalvad, when we have in this 
very Council an honourable member who assures us 
that far from being a policy of trouble and waste, it is 
justified on the ground of economy. Your Excellency’s 
ruling entails this disappointment, that we shall not hear 
the Honourable Mr. Crowe explain to us by figures his 
bold and ingenious justification of exchange compensation 
on economic grounds. Mr. Trevor has given the amount 
of the grant on this head as six lakhs and twenty thousand 
rupees taking exchange at Is. 2d. It is likely to be 
much more at the present rate. Perhaps the Honourable 
Mr. Crowe would have satisfied us that in case no 
exchange compensation was allowed, the pensions list 
would have increased by even a larger amount, and that, 
instead of being a waste, it is actually a source of saving. 

Coming to particular heads of the Budget, I will first 
take up that of Education. In doing so, I beg to tender 
to your Excellency my unreserved thanks for the way 
in which your Excellency has met our appeal on behalf 
of the Fergusson College. Being of a more contented 
and less grasping nature than my honourable friends 
Messrs. Javerilal and Panse, I do not like to spoil the 
sincerity of my grateful acknowledgments by asking for 
more, either in the shape of a share in the Dakshina 
Fund or of further favours in future. We are all grate¬ 
ful to your Lordship for coming to the aid of this deserv¬ 
ing college by the grant of Rs.3,000 which is entered in 
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the Budget. My Lord, I am aware that this is not a 
year in which to make a new appeal; but I cannot help 
pleading before your Excellency the cause of education 
in Gujarat. The Deccan has had its full Government 
college, and justice requires that Gujarat should have 
equal treatment. In replying to my question on the 
subject your Lordship was right in saying that I had taken 
the words as to the Gujarat College, ‘ fast going down 
hill/ from the annual report of its Principal. The reason 
given in the same report for so deplorable a state of 
things is not simply that it is suffering from the want of 
a permanent home, but it ascribes it also to another 
cause. ‘ What we need is’ says the Principal, ‘more 
funds both here and everywhere in the working of the 
college.’ The Council must not imagine that it will be 
needful to provide any very considerable addition to the 
Government grant of Rs. 10,000 if Government took 
over the college wholly. There is an endowment of over 
two lakhs and a half with an income of about Rs. 10,000 
for interest. Then there is the Municipal grant of Rs. 
3,000, which of course should be continued. The fees, 
besides, amount to another Rs. 5,000, and they would in¬ 
crease with increasing prosperity. If Government chang¬ 
ed the college from an aided to a full Government college, 
the additional outlay which would fall on them would not 
be considerable. My Lord, I am an advocate, but not a 
blind one, of private enterprise and local self-government, 
but everything has its proper time, and I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge that there are many things in this coun¬ 
try, among them education, in which it is Government 
that should lead the way and supply us with models. I 
am aware, my Lord, that Lord Reay’s Government or¬ 
ganised the Gujarat College as an aided institution in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. But experience should teach, and it would 
be an act of simple justice to the whole of the North¬ 
ern Division if it was supplied in the first instance 
with a full Government college like the Deccan and 
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private enterprise be left to follow, as in the case of the 
Fergusson College at Poona. In leaving the head of Edu¬ 
cation, I should like to point out that this is one of the 
heads in which the budget estimates of revenue generally 
happen to be under-estimated and those of expenditure 
over-estimated. A glance at the three years’ figures of 
actuals and revised estimates entered in the budget 
brings this feature out in a somewhat striking manner. 
I refer to this as showing that it is possible for your 
Excellency's Government to be somewhat liberal in 
entertaining new appeals for educational advancement in 
the course of the current year. 

Coming to the head of Land Revenue, I see that a 
moiety of the charges of district establishment are still 
debited to 'Criminal Courts.’ There are three items 
so charged: Rs. 65,828, Rs. 7,28,838, Rs. 2,31,570, 
being half the salaries of Assistant and Deputy Collec¬ 
tors and Mamlatdars. Now the Council will remember 
that the Honourable Mr. Nugent emphatically stated 
at last year’s debate that the criminal work of these 
officers only took one-eighth of their time. 

The Honourable Air. Birdwood:—That was with re¬ 
gard to Mamlatdars. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta: — How much do you say 
as regards Assistant Collectors ? 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood : — About half, I should 
say. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent :—No, no, scarcely a 
fourth. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta : — It is clear that, even if 
it is a fourth, it is an over-charge. It may be said 
that this is only a matter of account. But it is impor¬ 
tant in this way, that if criminal justice were debited 
with only its own moderate cost, it would be less open to 
objection to ask for some further expenditure for urgent 
reforms and improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice. For example, such an improvement as 
that to which my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad drew 
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attention in regard to the Joint Sessions Judge in Koiaba 
during the rains. I did not quite follow the Honourable 
Mr. Bird wood in his reply on this point to Mr. Setalvad, 
if he meant to say that the system of rolling up the 
'Collector, the District Magistrate, and the Sessions 
Judge in one has continuously prevailed in Koiaba for 
the last fifteen years. 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood ;—Yes, for the last 
fifteen years. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—Then it is time that the 
system should be reformed, and considering the real cost 
of the administration of criminal justice, it is not too 
much to ask, in the interests of the life and liberty of 
the subjects, that an additional Joint Judge should be 
stationed at Alibag during the rains. I do not know 
if the Honourable Mr, Birdwood has read the appellate 
judgment of the High Court in a recent murder case 
tried by this polyglot officer. Without any reflection 
on that officer, they show that you cannot expect even 
an able Revenue officer to make a good and competent 
Judicial officer. Before leaving this head, I should like 
to say a word as to the suggestion I made last year for 
carrying out the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. The Honourable Mr. Nugent looks alarmed, 
but I am not going to do anything more than ask if your 
Excellency’s Government will be pleased to grant me a 
committee for the purpose of considering its practical 
feasibility in some one particular district. I know Mr. 
Nugent pooh-poohs the whole thing as not being within 
the range of practical politics, but I have such faith in 
his broad and sturdy independence of mind that I should 
propose that he should be president of the committee. 
I have no doubt that, if I could convince him on the 
committee that my scheme is both feasible and economi¬ 
cal, his integrity of purpose and liberality of thought 
would rise superior to, and triumph over, his bureaucratic 
prejudices and prepossessions, and that he would unhesi¬ 
tatingly declare himself as strong an advocate of the 
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separation as he is now of the anomalous combination of 
two incompatible functions. 

Turning to the head of Law and Justice, I do not pro¬ 
pose to join in the discussion raised by my honourable 
friend Mr. Setalvad for the abolition of what he desig¬ 
nates as the monopoly of the Barristers on the Original 
side of the High Court, and which they justify as a use¬ 
ful and desirable division of labour. I do not care to join 
in it, as I might be charged with being an interested 
party by the general public, if not by Mr. Setalvad. I 
might, however, say this, that though for my own part I 
should be ready to confess that Mr. Setalvad was quite 
as good as and better than myself, yet the Bar has among 
its ranks men of whom it could be proud, men like 
my honourable friend the Advocate-General, Mr. Invera- 
rity, Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Jardine, and many others, 
who could hardly be produced under the system which 
is responsible for Pleaders. With regard to Mr. Setal- 
vad’s observations on raising revenue by reforming 
the High Court, I confess 1 am utterly unable to sympa¬ 
thise with him in his proposals for economy. It seems 
to me that he has fallen into the error of imagining that 
the High Court is simply a machinery for disposing of a 
certain number of civil and criminal cases. He forgets 
that, as in the past, and even more so in the present, the 
High Court is the stronghold for the defence and invio¬ 
late preservation of the life and liberty of the subject 
against the encroachments—I say it with all deference— 
of an arbitrary and autocratic executive. To strike at 
this palladium of public and private liberty for plausible 
reasons of economy, would be nothing short of a public 
calamity. It would be a bad day for the Presidency and 
the whole country when it would be sought to cripple it, 
and I cannot approve of any proposals which would leave 
us an attenuated and undermanned High Court. While 
I cannot, however, support his suggestion in this regard, 
I must say that his remarks about the fees levied in the 
Insolvent Court are worthy of the most careful attention 
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and enquiry of your Excellency’s Government. The 
matter has recently been much discussed and comment¬ 
ed upon in public, and I think it is in the interests of all 
parties that there should be a full and proper investiga¬ 
tion. It is certainly a matter for serious comment that 
in spite of the recommendation of the Finance Commit¬ 
tee, the large fees levied in that Court should all go into 
the pockets of the Clerk instead of being credited to the 
general receipts under Law and Justice, after defraying 
from it a fair and liberal compensation for the not very 
difficult duties of the Clerkship. I think Mr. Nugent has 
not clearly understood Mr. Setalvad’s remarks about the 
accumulated balances. What he said was that there 
were balances of monies deposited beforehand for fees 
by insolvent suitors, and that these balances should not 
be absorbed by the Clerk. If the facts are as he states, 
there is certainly good reason for enquiry. 

The only other head to which I propose to refer is 
that of Police, and I shall confine my remarks to only 
one item in it, that of the contribution from the Bombay 
Municipality. It is entered in two sums, Rs. 4,47,756, 
and Rs. 63,193, the latter being the three-fourths share 
of the Municipality in respect of the last proposed in¬ 
crease in the police force, and which I will not here dis¬ 
cuss. The item of Rs. 4,47,756 is arrived at by includ¬ 
ing in the total n? Rs. 7,39,959, the cost of the harbour, 
the dockyards, and the Port Trust special police, and the 
cost of special guards for public buildings, and after 
deducting therefrom the recoveries, amounting to Rs. 
1,29,000, charging the Municipality with three-fourths of 
the balance. Now, my Lord, the inclusion of the cost of 
the special police and guards mentioned above is not justi¬ 
fied by practice or principle. In your Excellency’s speech 
on the Budget debate last year, your Lordship said: ‘I 
don’t think it has ever been the wish of Government to 
charge the Municipality with any of those extra charges 
which can be shown to be purely for the work of Govern¬ 
ment.’ Now it must be borne in mind that Government. 
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are not the final arbiters of what should be regarded 


as ‘ the annual expenses' of the police of the city of 


Bombay. In an opinion given by the Advocate-General 
at the instance of Government, and communicated by 
them to the Corporation, it was pointed out that Govern¬ 
ment are not the arbiters of what shall be deemed ‘annual 
expenses,’ although they have power to determine the 
amount of the Municipality’s contribution to those ex¬ 
penses when duly ascertained. But it would be open to 
the Municipality to object to any particular item or items 
in the annual accounts as not being properly ‘ annual 
expenses,’ and any ultimate difference between them and 
Government as to a particular item would have to be 
decided by the High Court. Up till recently, Govern¬ 
ment have always admitted that the items detailed above 
were not chargeable to the annual expenses of the city 
police, and that they were to be borne by Government, 
over and above the one-fourth share contributed by them. 
The contribution levied by the Municipality till 1891-92, 
when the question of increasing the police was raised, 
was about two lakhs and a half. The accounts supplied 
by Government up to that period not only showed their 
contribution of Rs. 90,000, but carefully excluded all 
charges for the special police in question. In 1891 
Colonel Wilson furnished to the Corporation, with the 
sanction of Government, a statement which clearly shows 
how this question was treated.* That both the Bombay 
Government and the Government of India contemplated 
that the one-fourth share of Government might be exclu¬ 
sive of other items of special work which would be wholly 
borne by Government, is clear from the following passage 
in the letter of the Government of India to the Local 
Government, dated 24th October, 1891 ‘ This sum (Rs. 

5,83,748), however, includes certain items which, either 
because they may fairly be considered as general rather 
than local charges, or, for other reasons, the Government 
of Bombay do not cons ider it desirable to impose on the 

* The statement is omitted. Ed 
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Corporation.’ It is thus clear that your Excellency’s 
Government have all along admitted that the cost of the 
special items should be defrayed exclusively by Govern¬ 
ment. And this is in consonance with the nature of the 
services. The cost of the guards for public buildings 
should be borne by Government as much as private in¬ 
dividuals pay for ramoosees , when they require them over 
and beyond the general protection afforded by the police 
to both public and private buildings. And the Port Trust 
and Dockyard police are entirely for special Government 
service, and debitable to those bodies. 

The President:—Is not the harbour included in the 
city? 

The Honourable Mr. Birdwood:—The harbour is one 
of the wards of the city, as appears from Schedule B. of 
the Act. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—I am perfectly aware, 
my Lord, of the definition, but remember that the defini¬ 
tion of land in the Act includes 4 land covered with 
water.’ I am surprised, I must say, that Government 
think of raising this point. I do not think the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Birdwood is aware of the discussions that took 
place on this point in the Select Committee, or of the 
printed paper containing in parallel columns the obser¬ 
vations of the Port Trust, the Municipal Commissioner, 
and the Honourable Mr. Naylor, who was in charge of 
tjie Bill. Mr. Naylor has pointed out there that if you 
include the harbour in the limits of the city, the Corpora¬ 
tion will acquire the right of levying rates and taxes and 
imposing other burdens. Does Government wish that 
the Corporation, which has hitherto remained quiescent 
on this point, should bestir itself in this direction ? 
I hope your Excellency’s Government will carefully con¬ 
sider the consequences before trying to justify the 
imposition of the cost of the harbour police on the 
Municipality. I submit that the total of the special cost, 
which comes to Rs. 88,525, should be first deducted 
from the total. Then there is a number of items which 
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ave been with remarkable ingenuity shoved in as annual 
expenses of the city police, which have not the remotest 
connection with it. These are ;—Pilgrims Department, 
Rs. 1,832; way charges of escort to convey specie to 
the Government of India, Rs. 10,000; burning horse car¬ 
casses, Rs. 2,000; and maintenance of prison van, Rs. 
1,776. The total of these items comes to Rs. 15,608, 
which should also disappear from the account. The 
account between Government and the Corporation would 


then stand thus : — 



Total Presidency Police 

Deduct Special Police... 


Rs. 

... 7,39,959 
88,525 

Deduct Pilgrims Department, etc. 

Total 

... 6,51,434 
... 15,608 

Deduct recoveries minus Port Trust 

Total 
Con tribution 

... 6,35,826 
... 1,01,250 

Deduct one-fourth Government share 

Total 

... 5,34,576 
... 1,33,644 

Deduct item of adjustment 

Total 

... 4,30,932 
... 10,463 


Total 

... 3,90,469 


It is this amount of Rs. 3,90,469 which is payable by 
the Municipality, instead of the sum of Rs. 4,47,756 
entered in the Budget. I trust that in the spirit of the 
assurance given last year by your Excellency, the Corpo¬ 
ration will not be called upon to pay anything more than 
what is justly due from it. It is most desirable that 
the strained relations between Government and the Cor¬ 
poration should terminate, and I am glad that in answer 
to my question on the point, your Excellency’s Govern¬ 
ment express their cordial willingness to take measures 
to settle the long-standing dispute on the police question 
by a permanent transmutation of the liabilities in regard 
to it. Let me thank your Excellency and the Council 
for giving me so patient a hearing. 
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SPEECH ON THE COTTON DUTIES BILL. 

[At a Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on Thursday, 
the 27th December, 1894 , Lord Elgin presiding , the Hon'hie Mr. West- 
land moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide 
for the Imposition and Levy of certain Duties on Cotton Goods be taken 
into consideration. The Motion was put and agreed to. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Fazulbhai VisJiram moved that in the first proviso to section 5 of the 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee , the figures l 24' be substituted 
for the figures * 20,' and that the second proviso to the same section bt 
omitted. The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as follows.] 

My Lord, I also do not propose to detain the Council 
with any lengthy remarks after the full, eloquent and 
exhaustive speeches made by my honourable colleagues Sir 
Griffith Evans and Mr. Playfair. Coming in, as I do, 
at so late a stage of the deliberations of the Council, I 
trust your Excellency will permit me to say a word of 
emphatic protest against the principle and policy which 
seem to me to underlie the provisions of this Bill. That 
principle and that policy are that the infant industries of 
India should be strangled in their birth if there is the 
remotest suspicion of their competing with English 
manufactures. In the course of one of his previous 
speeches, Sir Griffith Evans endeavoured to justify that 
policy under cover of one of his happy illustrations. He 
conceived that our English rulers were, in the adoption 
of such a policy, so many Gautamas , only somewhat 
inchoate and imperfect. I should have thought another 
illustration a more apt one. I think they could be better 
compared to Baillie MacWheeble, the steward of the 
Baron of Bradwardine, as many of us perhaps remember 
him depicted in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, who 
loved his patron and his patron’s daughter next (at an 
incomparable distance) to himself. I protest against 
such a policy not only in its present immediate oper¬ 
ation, but as establishing a most pernicious precedent. 
Coming to the amendment itself, 1 submit that it is as 
just and reasonable as it is temperate. By the Bill 
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we are asked to legislate in the dark, on the faith of 
some unknown information and evidence in the posses¬ 
sion of the Secretary of State for India which is not 
only not before us, but which, as Sir Griffith Evans 
surmises, is probably not within the knowledge of your 
Excellency's Government. And that, too, against the 
precise information so carefully collected and detailed 
in his able minute by the Hon’ble the Financial Member. 
I ask if it is consistent with the self-respect and dignity 
of this Council to thus legislate, not only in the dark 
but in the face of the conclusions arrived at by the 
precise enquiry made by the Financial Member. The 
mill industry of India deserves a better treatment than 
this at the hands of Government, for it is not only 
beneficial to the manufacturers engaged in it, but it 
is beneficial to Government in more ways than one. To 
mention only one of several, the wages drawn by mill- 
labourers, who come from the mofussil and are many 
of them attached to the possession of patches of land, 
go largely towards payment of land assessment. It is 
well-known that these men, after earning wages for a 
longer or shorter period, return periodically to their 
villages where they own their lands, and devote their 
earnings to reduce their indebtedness to the State. 
The mill industry has had to pass through many vicissi¬ 
tudes. Only last year the currency legislation gave it 
a severe shock. Before it has quite recovered, it is 
sought to subject it to another. This is neither wise 
nor politic in the interests of this country. I suppose 
I must, like Sir Griffith Evans, leave alone the members 
of this Council who are so as members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council. Their dual position is so fearfully con¬ 
structed that it is as difficult of separation as Dr. Jekyll 
from Mr. Hyde. It would be rash to undertake to 
define their duties and responsibilities in this Council. 
But I would appeal to other honourable members who are 
officials. The present financial exigency is owing not 
a little to the services having secured exchange com- 
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pensation. They joined the Indians in agitating for the 
imposition of duties on cotton-imports for the purpose 
of meeting the deficit largely due to exchange com¬ 
pensation. If, after having secured such imposition, 
they would refuse to support the moderate amendment 
of Mr. Fazulbhai to succour a native industry from being 
harassed and burdened, they would be open to the 
suspicion that their coaxing tones to induce the natives 
to join in the agitation against Manchester were suspi¬ 
ciously akin to the interested seductions—made familiar 
to us by Dickens — of * Codlings the friend, not Short.’ 
I trust they will stand by those who co-operated with 
them in the agitation whose object is won in the Bill 
just passed. But it is said that, if you adopt the amend¬ 
ment, the Secretary of State will veto the new Tariff 
Act. My Lord, there are two senses in which the saying 
i Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s * is 
true. It is true not only in the sense of rendering to 
Caesar his rights and his dues ; but it is true also when 
it is a question of obligations and responsibilities that 
lie upon Caesar. If the grave responsibility lying upon 
him for the safe administration of the country can, 
in his opinion, be best discharged by vetoing the Tariff 
Act if the amendment is passed, leave to Caesar, that 
is, the Secretary of State, to undertake and discharge 
that responsibility.* Why should we usurp it ? The 
Government of her Majesty’s Indian Empire must be 

* In summing up the debate, his Excellency the Viceroy said : — 
‘ Parliament has allotted his proper place to the Viceroy, as the head of 
the Executive in India, and it has given him a Council for the purpose of 
making Laws and Regulations which cannot have powers in which he 
does not share. But the Viceroy admittedly is not invested with 
supreme authority, which, as I understand it, is by distinct enactment 
entrusted to the Secretary of State and his Council ; and to speak of 
this Council as supreme —if that means that it has independent and 
unfettered authority— is to say what is not the fact. 

« I speak with some deference, after what fell from the Hon’blc Sir 
Griffith Evans ; but, with all respect for his legal authority, I think 
that he is not correct in the view he took that a member of this Council 
is unfettered in the vote he gives here, or that he could “ hand over 







carried on, and it will be for him then to decide how 
to save the country otherwise from the yawning deficit 
which is being prophesied, and which threatens to bring 
the Empire, I will not say to the verge of bankruptcy, 
but which will place it in a position of the greatest 
difficulty and hardship. 

his responsibility” to the Secretary of State. I am inclined to think that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta took a more correct view of the matter when 
he said that he would “ leave the responsibility ” with the Secretary of 
State, because the responsibility which the Secretary of State would 
exercise Avould be the responsibility which belongs to him.* 
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SPEECH ON THE DECCAN AGRICULTURISTS’ 
RELIEF BILL. 

[At a Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on Thursday, 
the 24th January, 1895, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon'ble Mr . Lee- 
Warner moved that the Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief 
Acts, 1879 to 1886, he referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
Hon'ble Sir Alexander Miller, the Hon'ble Sir Charles Pritchard, the 
Hon'ble Sir Antony MacDonnell, the Hon'ble Mr. Mehta , fAs Hon'ble Mr, 
Gangadhar Rao Madhav Chitnavis, the Hon'ble Mr. Mohini Mohun Roy, 
and the Mover. The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as follows."] 

My honourable friend Mr. Lee-Warner, who is in charge 
of the Bill, seems to me to be very much in the position 
of a one-ton steam-hammer brought from a great dis¬ 
tance to crack a nut. I cannot but deplore the decision 
under which Government have resolved not to grapple 
in this Bill with the larger questions of agrarian indebted¬ 
ness, but to confine themselves only to minor matters of 
detail. There is no doubt that as a measure of judicial 
relief, the existing Act has largely answered its purpose. 
It has brought justice nearer to the home of the ryots, 
and the justice done is substantial as well as equitable to 
both parties. It is also more cheap and perhaps more 
speedy. It enlists the sympathies of both classes and 
largely obviates bitterness of feeling. It has strengthen¬ 
ed the hands of the weak and given them confidence, 
while at the same time it has not destroyed credit, where 
credit was not a fiction. It may even be said that it has 
not so far checked bona fide loans, and only discouraged 
speculative and usurious business. It has created 
responsible feeling about ;;the ryot’s claim to his land. 
These are no small advantages, and some of the amend¬ 
ments now proposed will go to improve and strengthen 
the Act. But such legislation does not go to the root of 
the matter of the ryot’s indebtedness. The saukar is 
not the head and front of the offence. The Commission 
of 1891 has pointed out that the \ rigidity and inelasticity 
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e revenue system have much to answer for. Though 
it is open to revenue officers to grant remissions and 
suspensions, and though the Government of Lord Ripon 
advised a policy of well-judged moderation in this respect 
in practice, the rigidity and inelasticity are not slackened. 
As the executive will not thus move, is it not necessary 
that there should be some provisions in the Act by which, 
just as there are special Courts to adjudicate equitably 
between the ryot and the usurious saukar, there should * 
be special Courts to do the same between the ryot and 
the rigid State landlord ? It would be enough that the 
revenue officers should themselves form the Courts, but 
in these Courts they must decide questions of remission 
and suspension, subject to equitable rules similar to 
those enacted for relieving the ryot against the pres¬ 
sure of the saukar. If it is not the intention to shelve 
more comprehensive legislation as it was at one time 
hoped would be undertaken, I trust that these questions 
of larger policy going really to the root of the evil may 
be efficiently dealt with.* 

* The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell said ‘I had not intended 
intervening in this debate, but I wish to say, with reference to the re¬ 
marks which have fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, in which he 
expressed his regret that the Government has not, in connection with 
this Bill, grappled with the great question of agricultural indebtedness 
throughout India, that that question has been before the Government. 
The Government is at present engaged in discussing that question in those 
parts of India in which it presents its most complex and difficult features, 
and I trust that, before this Council ceases its sittings in Calcutta, I shall 
be able to break ground in the matter and to introduce a Bill in connec¬ 
tion with one important aspect of the question in the Central Provinces. 
The other parts of India will follow in due course. I make these remarks 
in order to show the honourable member that the Government is not neg* 
lectful of its duties on this great question.’ 
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SPEECH ON THE CANTONMENTS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 24th 
January 1895, Lord Elgin presiding, the IIon’ble Sir Alexander Miller 
moved that the Bill to amend the Cantonments Act, 1889, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Hon’ble Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Brackenbury, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Mohini Mohun Roy, the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans, the Hon'ble Sir 
Frederick Fryer, and the Mover. The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta spoke as follows,] 

As the principle and general provisions of the Bill 
are open to discussion on this motion, I should like, my 
Lord, to offer a few remarks on them before it goes into 
Committee. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
prominence is given to the fact that the Bill has been in¬ 
troduced in Council by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for India In view of this declaration, it would 
not be inappropriate or out of place if I venture to in¬ 
dicate briefly the position which I conceive myself to 
occupy as a member of this Council in proceeding to 
consider it. In any discussion of this sort, it would be 
futile not to bear in mind that the constitutional Govern¬ 
ment of England is not only based on law and statute, 
but is also controlled by practice, usage and precedent, 
which have, in numerous direct and indirect ways, often 
modified, and often over-ridden and gone beyond written 
and unwritten law; and it must be conceded at once that 
the supreme and absolute authority for the government 
of this country vests in Parliament. Even this proposi¬ 
tion may be rightly carried further by identifying Parlia¬ 
ment in the last resort with the House of Commons. As 
pointed out by so careful a historian as the late Professor 
J. R. Green, one of the two constitutional principles 
discovered and applied by one of the most sagacious of 
English statesmen, John Pym, has been established by 
■knowledgment on all sides since the Reform Bill 
•that ‘ the government of the country is really in 
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the hands of the House of Commons and can only be 
carried on by Ministers who represent the majority of that 
House.’ I think this proposition not only indicates the 
position of the House of Commons as the predominant 
partner, but also defines the extent as well as the limi¬ 
tation of the authority and responsibilty of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India as one of the conjoint body of 
Ministers forming her Majesty’s Government, or that 
body still unknown to the law, the Cabinet. The House 
of Commons exercises its predominant authority in the 
government of this country through its responsible Minis¬ 
ters so long as they possess its confidence, and it cannot 
be forgotten that, subject to this limitation, the Secretary 
of State for India has the authority of the House to sus¬ 
tain him and the responsibility to carry out its behests 
by all lawful meana open to him. August as the office 
of Viceroy is, it cannot be gainsaid that he is not inde¬ 
pendent of the authority vesting in the House and work¬ 
ing through its responsible Ministers. It cannot be 
otherwise under the system of English constitutional¬ 
ism, and any co-ordination of authority would be subver¬ 
sive of its most fundamental principles. This subordina¬ 
tion is by no means, however, inconsistent with the 
possession of a large and sometimes preponderating 
measure of influence which the views, opinions, and re¬ 
commendations of so highly placed an official cannot fail 
to command in the final decision of Indian questions. 
It is said, however, that it involves the loss and dero¬ 
gation of prestige. I confess I fail to understand this 
argument. The superior authority of the Secretary of 
State, not to speak of Parliament and the House of Com¬ 
mons, is an incident which has been most vividly and 
constantly familiar to the Indian mind, and the appeal 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
has been one of the most common of Indian experiences. 
Not only has it not involved loss of any prestige, but it 
has not unfrequently given great content and satisfaction. 
I remember an instance in connection with the Con- 
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tagious Diseases Acts themselves. Over ten years ago - 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation declined to contribute 
to the expenses of a lock hospital, and the Government 
of Bombay tried to levy it illegally and forcibly by with¬ 
holding the amount from its -Contribution to the cost of 
the city police. The Corporation appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in vain. From that decision it appealed to 
the Secretary of State, and the success of its appeal was 
and always has been a source of great gratification. So 
far as the natives of this country are concerned, we 
must take care not to be carried away by the bait of so 
tempting a phrase as Home rule. Home rule to us, for 
a long time to come, can only mean the substitution of 
the rule of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy for that of the 
House of Commons and the Secretary of State as con¬ 
trolled by it. Under either rule the country cannot 
always be safe against the occasional attacks of powerful 
interests, but after all it is safer to rest upon the ultimate 
sense of justice and righteousness of the whole English 
people, which in the end always asserts its nobility, 
than upon the uncontrolled tendencies of an officialdom 
trained in bureaucratic tendencies, and not free from the 
demoralising prejudices incident to their position in the 
country. 

But, while fully conceding the supreme authority of 
the House of Commons and its responsible Ministers, I 
do not think that that supremacy is in any way inconsis¬ 
tent with the entire and unfettered freedom and indepen¬ 
dence of this Council within itself and within the scope 
of its legitimate functions. Its legislative powers are a 
purely statutory creation, and the question of their inter¬ 
pretation is not complicated by any mysteries of unwritten 
law, of usage and practice. There is nothing in its 
creative statutes or in the declarations of intention and 
policy surrounding them to justify the supposition that this 
Council was designed to be a deliberative body without 
the power or freedom of deliberation, or of carrying that 
deliberation into effect. The remedies and safeguards 
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against both paralysis of legislation on the one hand and 
of mischievous activity on the other have not been pro¬ 
vided by making it impotent for all free or deliberative 
action; but they have been carefully constructed in other 
ways. Against paralysis of legislation the right of Par¬ 
liament to continue to legislate for India is unreservedly 
retained; and there is, besides, a power given to the 
Viceroy to meet cases of urgency by the promulgation of 
ordinances having the force of law. The abuse of legis¬ 
lative activity has been sought to be safeguarded by the 
power vested in the Governor-General of giving or with¬ 
holding his assent, and the power of the Crown, signified 
through the Secretary of State, to disallow any laws 
made by the Council. The extent of the powers of the 
Council is besides cut down in various directions under 
section 22 of the Act of 1861. Beyond these restric¬ 
tions, carefully planned, I conceive that there is nothing 
to prevent any Member of this Council from joining in 
its free deliberations, and shaping his action according to 
the best of his independent judgment. It does not 
follow that practical considerations of prudence and dis¬ 
cretion should be banished from his deliberations or his 
decision : it is, however, a question for his own free 
judgment to determine how far he should yield in any 
particular case on a balance of advantages to the dictates 
of policy and expediency.* 

In applying myself to the discussion of the principle 
and general provisions of this Bill, I venture to think 



* In the course of the debate, the Hon’ble Sir Alex. Miller said 
‘ As regards the vote which each member, official or non official, is to 
give, l can only say that I entirely agree with the principle embodied in 
the remarks which fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta when he said that it 
was the duty of the Council at large, and therefore, of course, of each 
Member of the Council in part cular, to vote in any particular case 
according to what he considered to be the balance of advantage in 
that case. We can seldom get a counsel of perfection. It is absolutely 
impossible that large bodies of men who have to move together can get 
on without some difference of opinion. If they are to act in unison, 
some of them certainly will have to give in to a certain extent to the 
others, and the object in every case should be to find that via media 
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that the fact of the Bill being introduced by the direction 
of the Secretary of State does not deprive me of the right 
of free and independent judgment within the walls of this 
Council. At the same time I do not feel bound to oppose 
it simply because of that circumstance, irrespective of its 
own intrinsic merits. So far as regards its underlying 
principle, it seems to me that it has been recognised by 
this Legislature when, following the repeal of the Egnlish 
Contagious Diseases Acts in 1886, and in consonance 
with a resolution of the House of Commons in that be¬ 
half, the Indian Acts were repealed in 1888, with the full 
concurrence of the Government of India, whose opinion 
was formed after enquiry. It is well to bear in mind 
what was said at the time of the passing of the Repeal 
Bill with regard to the powers under the existing Can¬ 
tonments Acts. Sir Charles Aitchison, who was in charge 
of the Bill, said: 4 It is proposed to abandon the powers 

conferred by clause (7) of section 27 of the Cantonments 
Act of 1880 and the corresponding Acts in Madras and 
Bombay, and to take power to make rules to exclude 
from cantonments persons suffering from contagious or 
infectious diseases, and to organize a system of voluntary 
hospital relief for patients suffering from such diseases. 
In the meantime, pending the necessary steps preliminary 
to legislation, the cantonment authorities have received 
executive orders that the existing rules are to be so 
worked that there shall be no compulsory examination of 
women, no registration of women and no granting of 

which will give the largest possible advantage with the least disadvan¬ 
tage. I must say that on]every occasion on which I had occasion to give 
a vote in the Council, I have given it on that principle, and on that 
principle solely. But then you must not consider merely the particular 
point before you, and what might be the result of an academic discussion 
of that particular question. You must as practical men look at the 
consequences of your vote all round, and thereupon give that which 
you honestly believe will yield the largest amount of advantage. On 
that principle I am glad to find that there is no opposition to this Bill 
going into Select Committee, and when it comes out of Select 
Committee it will be time enough to consider whether or not we 
have successfully passed all the breakers which at one time seemed to 
threaten it.’ 
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licenses to practise prostitution.’ The policy of the repeal 
was thus declared to be entire ; and it seems to me that 
the underlying principle of the Bill before the Council is 
in consonance with its existing legislation. There is no 
question of retracing the legislative steps taken in 1888, 
and the immediate object and principle of the Bill, em¬ 
bodied in sections 2 and 3, is to provide against a viola¬ 
tion of the legislative will of this Council declared in its 
previous legislation. It seems to me that there is full 
justification for what is proposed to be done by section 2. 
When the new Cantonments Act of 1889 was passed, a 
rnistake which is very common in Indian legislation was 
made, viz., that of giving indefinite power to the execu¬ 
tive authorities to make rules and regulations, even when 
there were admitted.limitations which could be enacted 
in the Act itself. Assurances and understandings are 
made to take the place of definite provisions, but it not 
unfreqtiently happens that they are forgotten or, what is 
still more dangerous, interpreted in all sorts of wonderful 
and unexpected ways. The Cantonments Act of 1889 
gave Government power to make rules for ‘ the preven¬ 
tion of the spread of infectious or contagious disorders 
within a cantonment, and the appointment and regulation 
of hospitals.’ Objections were raised to the dubious 
character of the section giving this power and the rules 
made under it. Assurances, as usual, were given that 
the rules could not be misused or misinterpreted; and all 
the direct warnings to the contrary were dismissed as 
unworthy imputations on the loyalty and discipline of 
public officers. But what has happened in other similar 
cases happened in this. The rules were flagrantly dis¬ 
obeyed or innocently misconstrued. I believe it has been 
suggested from a stern sense of duty, but it does not 
matter so long as the misinterpretation remains an estab¬ 
lished fact. To my mind, the proposed section is design¬ 
ed to do what ought to have been done in the very first 
instance in the Cantonments Act. I can see nothing 
derogatory to the greatness or prestige of the Viceroy in 
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Council in carrying out this object. It is always very 
much better to do by definite and systematic legislation 
everything that can be so compassed rather than leave 
it to be accomplished by the vagaries of individual and 
uncertain discretion. It is no derogation to the authority 
of the Viceroy that he should in his Legislative Council 
give legislative fixity in preference to his doing the work 
as Viceroy in his smaller Council, when the matter is one 
in which there is to be left no further room for discretion 
or variation. From this point of view I venture to re¬ 
gard section 2 as unobjectionable and proper. 

But looking at the matter from the point of view that 
I have done, section 3 does not seem to me to be a desir¬ 
able or appropriate sequel to section 2. I at once admit 
that many of the arguments which have been urged 
against it are founded on exaggeration. It is absurd to 
suppose, as has been advanced, that the section would 
place the safety and security of every medical officer at 
the mercy of women of doubtful character. Our Crimi¬ 
nal Courts and their special criminal procedure are so 
constituted that the fear of false charges and false con¬ 
victions against the class of persons likely to be affected 
by the section is reduced to the very lowest point, and a 
Cantonment Magistrate specially is not likely to err on 
the side of the prosecution in such a matter. The argu¬ 
ment that it is a most unusual procedure to provide in 
an Act for the legal punishment of an officer of Govern¬ 
ment is equally futile, for the Indian Penal Code devotes 
a whole chapter to offences by or relating to public ser¬ 
vants, and section 166 is a comprehensive section devoted 
to the punishment of public servants for disobeying any 
direction of the law. It is also not quite correct to say 
that section 354 of the Indian Penal Code already covers 
the offence made punishable by section 3, for, as out¬ 
raging the modesty of the assaulted woman is an element 
of the offence, it is possible to argue before a Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate that no prostitute or immodest woman 
could possess modesty. But from the view I have ven- 
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tured to take of section 2, namely, that it properly defines 
within limits consistent with the legislation regarding the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts the power to make 
rules under the Cantonments Act, it follows that it is 
sufficient to render invalid any rules going beyond the 
legitimate purpose of the Cantonments Act, and thus 
withdraws all supposed sanction from acts which but for 
those rules would be exposed to the operation of the 
ordinary penal law. I do not think that prostitutes should 
have any further protection from compulsion or any other 
illegal act than what the law affords to other people. It 
seems to me, therefore, that section 3 should be omitted 
from the Bill. I am glad, therefore, to hear the declara¬ 
tion made by the Hon’ble the Legal Member with regard 
to that section. 

I should like to add, my Lord, one word as to what I 
have read in the papers circulated, and I am sorry to 
say I have heard from the lips of Sir Griffith Evans in 
Council to-day, regarding the people who are supposed 
fanatically to have promoted the proposed legislation. 
Very strong and very harsh language has been showered 
upon them. But I think it should be borne in mind that 
the sentiment and the feeling actuating these people are 
only a phase of that puritannical severity of character 
which has not been a little instrumental in contributing 
to the freedom, the prosperity, the greatness and the 
nobility of the English people. 




SPEECH ON THE POLICE BILL. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 24th 
January 1895 , Lord Elgin presiding , the Hon'ble Sir Antony Mac - 
Donnell moved that the Bill to amend Act V of 1861 (an Act for the 
'Regulation of Police ), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
Hon'ble Sir Alexander Miller , the Hon'ble the Maharaja Bahadur of Dnr- 
bhanga , the Hon'ble Mr, Gangadhar Rao Madhav Chitnavis , the Hon'ble 
Mr, Lee-Warner, the Hon'ble Mr, Mohini Mohun Roy , the Hon'ble Sir 
Frederick Fryer , and the Mover with instructions to report within one 
month'. The Hon'ble Mr, Mehta spoke as follotvs,] 

I do not propose, my Lord, to oppose this motion, 
but I think this is the proper time to point out that the 
Bill before the Council contains an important set of 
provisions which are open to the strongest objection. 
I refer to sections 4 and 5. I have carefully listened to 
the speech of the honourable member in charge of the 
Bill, and, weighty and plausible as it is, his whole argu¬ 
ment really comes to this, that, for the purpose of obviat¬ 
ing a certain amount of possible injustice, it is necessary 
to take measures which may lead to much greater and 
serious injustice. Disguise it how you may, it is an 
attempt, under cover of executive measures for the pre¬ 
servation of order, to convict and punish individuals 
without judicial trial. 

The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell :—I distinctly 
stated that individuals are not to be at all touched by the 
Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta :—I will ask your Lord¬ 
ship’s attention to the new additional words in these two 
sections, which, going beyond the existing law in section 
15 of the Police Act of 1861, give power to a District 
Magistrate, not in his judicial but in his executive capa¬ 
city, to convict or acquit individual persons, including 
absentee landholders, of causing or contributing to a dis¬ 
turbance of the public peace, death, grievous hurt, or 
damage to property, and to impose heavy fines in respect 
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thereof. It is in its applicability to individuals that this 
Bill differs from the Bombay Act, which deals only with 
inhabitants generally of an area, or any section thereof, 
and also from the English Statute 49 & 50 Viet., c. 38. 
The minute of the Hon’bles Mr. Justice Ghose and Mr. 
Justice Banerji is instructive on this point. They say:— 

In making the above observations we have not lost sight of the fact 
that there are provisions in the English Statute-book (49 and 50 Victoria, 
c. 38) apparently of an analogous character. But the analogy between 
the provisions now under consideration and those of the English Statute 
is more apparent than real. By the English Act compensation maybe 
awarded for injury to property caused by riot out of the police-rate, 
which is a definite rate levied on all persons under well-defined condi¬ 
tions, the conduct of the injured party being taken into consideration in 
assessing the amount, and the interests of the police authorities being 
evidently allied to, if not identical with, those of the rate-payers, whereas 
the Bill before us provides for the levying of compensation by way of 
penalty to be summarily inflicted by the Magistrate on persons whose 
misconduct has caused or led to the injury to be compensated. 

My Lord, I cannot conceive of legislation more em¬ 
pirical, more retrograde, more open to abuse, or more 
demoralizing. It is impossible not to see that it is a 
piece of that empirical legislation so dear to the heart of 
executive officers, which will not and cannot recognize 
the scientific fact that the punishment and suppression of 
crime without injuring or oppressing innocence must be 
controlled by judicial procedure and cannot be safely left 
to be adjudged upon the opinions and moral certainties 
of men believing themselves to be capable, honest and 
conscientious. The British rule has trained the people 
of this country to the conception of law, and it has been 
a matter of just pride that the highest justification of 
that rule consists in its steady administration of justice 
in judicial form. I venture to say that nothing can be 
more unfortunate and impolitic than to depart from a 
policy so bound up with the good name and credit of the 
English Government. Empirical and retrograde as it 
is, this new proposed legislation would be no less demo¬ 
ralizing to the executive officers concerned. I have 
not the least desire to speak disparagingly of executive 
officers, most of whom, I have no doubt, are anxious to 
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perform their duties conscientiously and to the best of 
their ability. But it would be idle to believe that they 
can be free from the biases, prejudices, and defects of 
their class and position. It is a more common human 
failing than most people imagine to mistake suspicions, 
not unfrequently founded on prejudice and misleading, 
unsifted and incorrect information, for moral certainty. 
The provisions in question nof only invest District Magis¬ 
trates with power to act on their opinion, but to do so, at 
a time when probably they would be labouring under irri¬ 
tation and excitement at the failure to preserve the public 
peace within their districts. The best of men are likely 
to go wrong under such circumstances, and District 
officers can be no exception to this rule. It may, and no 
doubt will be, urged that the District Magistrate will not 
act without some enquiry, or, as I have seen it described 
in official documents, without careful enquiry. But, my 
Lord, a pretty long experience has taught me that, if you 
carefully probe these careful enquiries, they not unfre¬ 
quently turn out to be hasty, prejudiced, ignorant, and 
unreliable assumptions and suspicions fostered by inter¬ 
ested subordinates or other designing persons. I trust, 
my Lord, the Select Committee will carefully consider if 
it is right to expose the good name and fame of people to 
shame and obloquy under an ex parte procedure, devoid 
of the only sure safeguards which judicial procedure can 
alone supply for the vindication of honour and innocence. 

I observe, my Lord, from the papers that have been 
circulated that this aspect of fche proposed legislation has 
not escaped attention. It is true that most executive 
officers, who cannot be blamed for entertaining a profound 
belief in their own capacity, judgment and wisdom, cheer¬ 
fully welcome the proposed legislation. It is refreshing, 
however, to find that at least one officer, admitted to be 
of long and varied experience as Magistrate and Inspector- 
General of Police, Colonel Bowie, Commissioner of the 
Nerbudda Division, Central Provinces, uncompromisingly 
denounces the measure. He says:—‘The provisions of 
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section 15A are of a still more arbitrary character, and I 
would protest with the greatest earnestness against any 
such enactment. I believe it to be wholly unnecessary, 
and I feel sure that its effects would, if it ever were 
acted on, prove in the end most pernicious.’ The Civil 
and Sessions Judge of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
Mr. Obbard, points out that, * if the guilty only are to be 
charged, their guilt should be established by some sort of 
public enquiry at which parties should be represented 
and witnesses heard, and that the grounds of the order 
should be such and supported by such evidence as to* 
satisfy the public that the differentiation had been fairly 
made*. The comment of the Resident of Hyderabad on 
this opinion is instructive, for I believe it represents the 
gloss by which the real character of the proposed legis¬ 
lation is sought to be disguised. 

* The Magistrate’s decision/ says the Resident, * affirming payment 
by certain persons only, determines the question of their liability to pay 
a certain tax ; it does not purport to convict them of any offence.’ 

One cannot refrain from admiring the grim humour of 
this joke. It is the old Tudor grim humour when they 
levied illegal taxes under the benign designation of 
benevolences and friendly loans. In this way you may 
brand a man as a rioter and an abettor of riots, you may 
brand him as a murderer and a criminal ruffian, and you 
may fine him as such, but he must smile and smile, be¬ 
cause forsooth it is all a measure of taxation, or, as the 
honourable member now plausibly puts it, of prevention 
and not punishment of crime. The political obloquy 
which has rendered famous the names of the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission leads us to forget 
that in their own time both these bodies were honestly 
considered by the king and his advisers to be necessary 
instruments for checking the outrages of people whom 
they considered ill-conditioned, refractory and turbulent, 
and whom the ordinary Courts could not reach. In 
ordinary cases, where it followed judicial procedure, the 
Star Chamber was distinguished for the learning and 
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fairness of its judgments, but as soon as it arrogated and 
practised the right of bringing turbulent people to their 
senses without judicial or public enquiry, and its means 
of enquiry were left without limit, it became the engine 
of tyranny and oppression which we have learnt to hate 
and dread. In making these remarks, I am not unaware 
that to a certain extent the sanction of the Commissioner 
or Local Government is required before final action. But 
while the ex parte and non-judicial character of the pro¬ 
ceedings is not thus affected, it has further to be borne 
in mind that the sanction would in most cases be practi¬ 
cally based upon the same reports and careful enquiries 
of the same set of officers whose recommendations are 
to be sanctioned. No reason has been given for the 
necessity of enacting so anomalous and extraordinary a 
measure. It is possible that the recent unhappy distur¬ 
bances may have something to do with suggesting it. It 
is no doubt the first duty of a Government to preserve 
and to put down all attempts to disturb and break it. The 
strength of this Government to do this is beyond question. 
But without entering into the vexed questions of the 
character and responsibility of the recent disturbances, 
and without trying to draw any lessons or inferences from 
judicial trials like the recent ones at Poona, I may respect¬ 
fully say that strength is not always usefully employed 
in devising harsher and harsher measures, but there are 
times when it shows at its best when tempered with calm 
discrimination, tact, and sympathetic treatment. 

There is also another set of important provisions in 
the Bill which require serious consideration—those em¬ 
bodied in sections 7 and 8, relating to the grant of licenses 
for assemblies or processions which, in the judgment of 
the District Magistrate, would, if uncontrolled, be likely 
to cause a breach of the peace. In the existing state of 
tension between certain portions of the Indian community, 
it is easy to conceive that errors of judgment in working 
such a measure arising out of prejudice or even the most 
perfect honesty of purpose may lead to just irritation and 
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discontent. Experience also unfortunately shows that 
the mere existence of a power like this induces fanatical 
or factious people to raise pretentions never heard of 
before on the chance of causing sufficient alarm to lead 
both timid or impetuous officers to interfere on the spur 
of the moment. The subject is a delicate one, and it 
w ould, perhaps, be desirable to await the conclusion of the 
labours of the Select Committee before discussing it at 
this stage. Only, I may be allowed to express the hope that 
the Committee will bring to bear upon the consideration 
of the subject the care, wisdom, and impartiality which 
the importance of the question demands. 

Lastly, I would invite the attention of the Council to 
a suggestion made by t r j important Associations in 
connection with section 17 of the existing Act for the 
appointment of special police officers. It deserves consi¬ 
deration, especially in view of an extraordinary proposal 
made by one of the Magistrates of the Bengal Presidency, 
that * it should be made clear in the Bill that ringleaders 
on either side may be appointed special constables under 
section 17. * * Out here it is 

considered an indignity to be made a special constable.’ I 
have always understood that it is not rioters, but peaceful 
citizens interested in the preservation of peace and order, 
who should be invited to become special constables. The 
matter is certainly one which deserves looking into. 



SPEECH ON RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL 
RIGHTS. 

[At a Meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on Thursday , 
the 28th February , 1895, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon'ble Sir Alex¬ 
ander Miller moved that the Reports of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend certain sections of the Code of Civil Procedure and to repeal certain 
sections of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872 , be taken into consideration,] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that the following be 
inserted as section 2A of the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee, namely:— 

‘2A. After the first paragraph of section 260 of the said Code the 
following shall be added, namely:— 

* Provided that no decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall be 
enforced by imprisonment of the defendant if the Court shall, for any 
sufficient reasons, to be stated in writing on the face of the order, 
think fit that it shall not be so enforced.’ 

He said:—I have not brought forward this motion, 
my Lord, with the view of obtruding rny own personal 
predilections on the subject. But I find that, while the 
subject affects all India alike, the Select Committee whose 
report we are considering, numerously as it is composed, 
comprises within it representatives only of the provinces 
of Bengal and the Punjab, while Bombay and Madras 
had no voice in it. I should probably havfe even then 
remained silent, if this Council contained a Hindu or 
Muhammadan member from Bombay or Madras who 
would have voiced the best Hindu view of either of these 
Presidencies. In the absence of any such member, 1 
think it a duty to represent what, I believe, would have 
been the views put forward if, for instance, there was 
sitting at this Council-a Hindu like my late friend Mr. 
Justice K. T. Telang, a true and sincere Hindu of Hindus, 
from whom I, as well as many others, have learned to 
respect and appreciate many valuable aspects of Hindu 
social and religious life, and many valuable lessons of 
Hindu social and religious philosophy. I am not one 
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of those who believe in the utility of meddling with so 
peculiar and complex a system of social life and religion 
as Hinduism, especially from outside, and I should go 
with those who hold that whatever reforms may be 
desirable and necessary should be left to be developed 
by the action of time and education. But the proposal 
originally embodied in the Bill, and which I have put 
forward by my amendment in a somewhat different 
shape, is not, I think, one of indigenous essential Hindu 
growth ; it is an excrescence which has got itself grafted 
from an extraneous jurisprudence. However that may 
be, I find in the papers placed before the Council such 
a weighty consensus of Indian opinion in favour of 
the proposal as I do not think the Council would be 
justified in passing by lightly. The mode in which 
I have framed my amendment is in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the two eminent Judges who at 
present adorn the bench of the High Court of Bengal, 
Mr. Justice Ghose and Mr. Justice Banerji. Their 
opinion on the subject is contained in the following joint 
Minute:— 

‘ With reference to the proposed amendment of section 260 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, we adhere to the opinion expressed by us in 
our minute of the 12th July, 1889. For the reasons therein stated, we 
think the law should be modified, not in the manner proposed by the 
Bill, which would make the enforcement of decrees for restitution of 
conjugal rights by imprisonment the exception and not the rule, but by 
adding to section 260 a proviso to the following effect:— 

“Provided that no decree for restitution of conjugal rights shall be 
enforced by imprisonment of the defendant, if the Court shall, for any 
sufficient reasons to be stated in writing on the face of the order, think 
fit that it shall not be so enforced.” 

‘This will have the effect of disallowing imprisonment as a mode 
of enforcement of decrees for restitution of conjugal rights in any case 
in which it ought not to be allowed, without practically abolishing it, as 
the proposed amendment is likely to do.’ 

The District Judge of Burdwan, Mr. Brojendra 
Cumar Seal, and the District Judge of Midnapur, Mr. 
K. N. Roy, both approve of the proposal, so also do the 
Zamindari Panchayat. That eminent scholar and dis¬ 
tinguished Indian historian, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
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Officiating Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, gives 
it his entire support and approval. He says:— 

* Section 3 is a move in the right direction. To enforce a decree 
for restitution of conjugal rights by imprisonment of the defendant is a 
provision which is, I believe, not sanctioned by the ancient laws of 
the Hindus and Muhammadans; it is a provision which has been 
imported into the law of this country from the English law. Its 
repeal therefore can give no just ground of complaint, to Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

‘In practice, no respectable Hindu or Muhammadan ever seeks to 
get back his wife by putting her in prison. The only instances in which 
1 have seen the law resorted to were instances of seduced or depraved 
women. Sections 497 and 498 of the Indian PenabCode are sufficient 
to meet the cases of seduction, and it is not necessary to have an ad ¬ 
ditional provision in the civil law to meet such cases. 

‘On the other hand, the presence of the provision in the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code is a standing threat against wronged women. It practi¬ 
cally empowers the most profligate and cruel of husbands to keep his 
wife in custody like his cattle, and it prevents her from the only possible 
escape which is open to her, to go and live with her parents. The prac¬ 
tice of habitually mal-treating wives is not common in this country any 
more than in other civilized countries. But nevertheless such practice 
is not unknown among certain classes, and it is cruel and iniquitous to 
prevent a woman in such instances from going and living with her 
parents. 

‘ I do not think the enacting of section 3 of the Bill will give rise 
to any great agitation. One section of the community will oppose it— 
it is the section which would stop all reforms—it is the section which 
would like to see the practice of the burning of widows re-established 
in India. But the great mass of the Hindu^and Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion will look upon the enactment of the section with indifference, and 
for the reasons which I have stated above it is incumbent on Govern¬ 
ment to enact it for the protection of those who cannot protect them¬ 
selves. 

* I have only to add that the clause allows imprisonment “ for suffi¬ 
cient reasons to be stated in writing” by the Court. I myself think 
that imprisonment for the restitution of conjugal rights should be abo¬ 
lished altogether.’ 

Writing for the Central National Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation, Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein says :— 

‘The Committee have no objection to the proviso, but they would 
suggest that a rider be added to it to the following effect“ Should 
the Court be of opinion that> decree for restitution of conjugal rights 
should not be enforced by imprisonment of the wife, the latter should 
be debarred from suing for her maintenance or for her dower as long 
as she does not return to her husband.” 5 

With regard to this proposed rider, it should be 
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in mind that no married woman could sue for 
maintenance if she refused to go to her husband without 
legal cause, and the very fact of a decree for restitution 
being passed would establish that there was no such 
cause. The Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta 
also approve of the proposal, only suggesting that 
‘ the expression “ sufficient reasons ” in the proviso 
of the said section 3 should be interpreted consistently 
with the personal law of the Muhammadans.’ Against 
this authoritative body of opinion, it is right to mention 
that the powerful voice of the British Indian Association 
is strongly raised in condemnation of the change. But 
their strongest arguments are directed against the way 
in which section 3 of the Bill as introduced in Council 
was framed, as they apprehended that, in that form, it 
would be tantamount to a virtual abolition of imprison¬ 
ment for the wife’s contumacy. It seems to me that 
the modified form proposed by Mr. Justice Ghose and 
Mr. Justice Banerji, and which I have accepted in my 
amendment, should go far to disarm their opposition. 
Under the strictest Hindu law that has been expounded, 
the King would have a discretion (in practice he had a 
large one) in imposing the fullest penalty for contumacy 
or disobedience according to the special circumstances 
of each case. The opinions received from the Bombay 
Presidency not only do not disclose any disapproval, 
but the Local Government recommends a step further 
and is inclined to abolish imprisonment altogether, in 
accordance with a strong expression of opinion in that 
behalf by the District Judge of Satara, Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore. The Madras Presidency is not only 
unanimously in favour of the proposal, but a voice comes 
from it which is entitled to the greatest respect. I refer 
to the opinion of a Hindu Judge whose loss all India 
deplores in common with the Presidency to which his 
great services were devoted, Sir T. Muthusawmi Iyer. 
His devout and sincere conservatism was as unques¬ 
tioned as his knowledge of Hindu law and usage was 
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profound. In the Minute appended by him, Sir T. 
Muthusawmi Iyer says : 

‘ The proviso added to section 260 is, I think, necessary, as cases 
frequently arise in which the relation between the husband and wife 
is so strained that their own permanent interest requires that execution 
by imprisonment should be safeguarded in the manner prescribed by 
the proviso.’ 

I think that the above consensus of opinion is of so 
weighty a character that it justifies me in asking the 
Council whether it is not right and desirable that the 
proposal in the extremely moderate form in which I 
have put it in my amendment should not be passed into 
law. In their further Report, the Select Committee say 
that they ‘ have omitted section 3 of the Bill as intro¬ 
duced, because in our opinion the country is not yet 
ripe for the change in the existing law which it proposed 
to make/ This is a startling statement to make. There 
are certain pieces of legislation which I should have 
thought the Government would never bring forward at 
all unless they had ascertained that the country was ripe 
for them. I should have thought that section 6 of the 
Bill as introduced was one of such pieces. The announce¬ 
ment of the Select Committee cannot but therefore come 
upon the Council with great surprise. The materials 
before the Council, hewever, do not quite bear out their 
conclusion, and I therefore venture to place before the 
Council the amendment I have moved.* 

# *- * * 

* The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Miller said:—‘I feel myself bound to 
support this amendment. In giving my reasons I will begin by stating 
the historical position which the question occupies. Up to the year 
1857 such a thing as a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights was 
unknown to the common law either in India or in England. The 
existence of such a suit depended upon the ecclesiastical law, and 
the only way in which such a a decree could be enforced was by 
excommunication. In the year 1857 matrimonial cases were transferred 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts to the newly established Court of 
matrimonial jurisdiction, commonly known as the Court of Divorce, 
and an eminent common lawyer who was placed first at the head of 
that Court considered that ail cases that came before him were to be 
enforced in the same way, in other words, that execution was to issue 
for contempt of Court upon disobedience of any of his decrees, no matter 
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rhc Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said :—I have only one word 
to offer with regard to an observation of the Hon’ble 
Sir Antony MacD onnell’s. The honourable member said 

\vhat the character G f the suit in which the decree was made might be. 

ow that came to v adopted in India I do not know, but all I do know 
is that on the question coding before the Privy Council on the question 
o at si marriages, that au& i8 t body expressed a strong opinion that a 
suit or the restitution of conjugal rights was only applicable to 
Christian marriages. I do not -, now aiI the partl ' C ulars. I have not 
looked into the case very carefully, and j cannot say whcthcr that 
opinion really amounts to an actual deq sion or whctheT it was only a 
very solemn obiter dictum. In any case k was a ,i opinion of the very 

had the effeCt ° hlW --,^ altering the form in 
which the Parsi Marriage Act was passed in this country. T| ia * ^ m8 

to have been the position in which the matter stood up to the year U 77 
less than twenty years ago. As the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans hat 
told you, on the amendment of the Civil Procedure Code in that year, 
my learned friend Mr. Whitley Stokes entirely on his own responsibility 
introduced a few words into section 260 which did not previously exist 
there, the result being that the discretion of the Court which had hitherto 
existed to enforce its own decree or not as it pleased, was taken away, and 
incidentally a right was given to the plaintiff which had not previously 
belonged to him to have his decree enforced in a particular manner. 
Under these circumstances, as far as I have been able to discover, 
almost the only case in which this particular form of suit has attracted 
any attention, was the one known as “Rukmabai’s case,” which came 
before the Government of India in the year 1888 or 1889, I think. 

‘ 1 entirely agree with what the Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonnell has 
said, that Rukmabai’s case is not to he taken as a fair specimen of the 
Hindu marriage law. On the contrary, I believe it to he just one of 
those cases which occasionally arise where the Hindu marriage law 
would have worked out fair and reasonable justice between the parties 
if left to itself, and the only thing which produced the scandal—which 
was a very serious scandal—which arose in the case was the application 
of this excrescence of English law on the top of the Hindu marriage law 
and opposed to its general principles. Under these circumstances the 
Government of India took the matter into consideration, and after a very 
mature consideration they passed an Order in Council in the year 1890, 
when no one who is now a member of the Government was there, that 
this clause, in the modified form in which it was introduced in this Bill 
should he accepted and introduced on the first occasion of the revision of 
the Civil Procedure Code. So the matter rested till the year 1893, when 
this Bill was for other purposes about to be introduced, and on that 
occasion the matter was again discussed. The result of that discussion 
was that the clause in question was directed to be inserted in this Bill, 
It is true that after the Select Committee had rejected the clause, the 
Government authorized me so far to acquiesce in their decision as not to 
attempt to reintroduce the clause by motion in Council, and the Council 
will observe that I have not given notice of any amendment. 
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that I represented the most advanced opinion of the 
Bombay Presidency. I thought I had made clear that I 
was only representing the conservative a^d orthodox 


‘Now, I wish to point out that the opposition *his Bill arises in my 
opinion entirely from a misapprehension o f a very important fact that 
there is in the law of India, what does no- exist in the laws of England, 
a very sufficient method by which a ro-- n can 8*" back a runaway wife. 
It is a suit which is known to the F« du la ' v as a suit for the delivery of 
a wife, and Section 259 of the 0- B of Civil Procedure prescribes that in a 
case of a suit for the delivery jf a wife ’ whei ' e an action is brought and 
a decree obtained, the plaint" is entitled to have his decree executed by 
the woman, being brought into Court and handed over to him there and 
then. That - I'loceuure which is entirely in accordance with Hindu 
P «cticc rt».d sentiment, which it is not proposed in the least to interfere 
with, and which will apply to every case in which there is a runaway 
wife, except a few exceptional cases where, there being no one else in the 
background, the woman herself refuses to return. Now, as far as I have 
been able to discover, although I do not pretend to have made an 
exhaustive examination, the great bulk of the cases referred to have been 
really cases against third parties for the delivering up of a wife—cases in 
the nature of a habeas corpus y in which the law provides that the wife 
shall be delivered up. I think that in point of fact it will be found that 
the necessity for the particular section scarcely exists at all, and the 
country got on very well without it down to 1877, and that the procedure 
which prevailed up to that time was found ample for the purpose— 
a procedure which it is not proposed to interfere with. Now it 
was stated in reference to this by my honourable friend Babu Mohini 
Mohun Roy that the Punjab Government is strongly' against the propo¬ 
sal. The fact is that the proposal is now put in the form which com¬ 
mended itself to the Punjab Government. It is perfectly true that, as 
the clause was introduced into the Bill, the Punjab Government was 
opposed to it, but in the form in which it is put in this amendment it is 
in accordance, not in words but in substance, with the proposals made 
in the letter, vide Punjab Government; and, if I may venture to say so, it 
is also in accordance with the letter which has been read by his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as coming from the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, because what the Chief Commissioner of Assam says is that 
imprisonment should be the rule “and should be departed from only on 
due cause being shown.” That is exactly what the amendment proposed, 
that imprisonment should be the rule which should only be departed 
from on due cause being shown. So that it is in accordance not only 
with the proposal of the Punjab Government and with the letter from 
Mr. Lyall which has been read by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but 1 think it worthy of remark that every member who has spoken, with 
one exception, has expressed himself in favour of the principle of the 
amendment, and that the grounds which have been urged against the 
amendment, if they' were well founded, would have shown themselves 
during the long interval between 1855 and 1877, when such decrees were 
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view of the matter in the presidency of Bombay as well 
as in those of Madras and Bengal. 


made but were not enforceable except at thj> discretion of the Court 
and that no such difficulty appears to havo eve r arisen. I therefore 
earnestly hope that the Council will see its way to replace the law 
in the condition in which it was at the commencement of 1877, and 
to get rid of what, I am bound to main^in, is a modern excrescence 
introduced by accident, under what I cannot help thinking was a mis¬ 
apprehension on the part of my friend Mr/, Whitley Stokes, and to leave 
the law to work for the future in the foi;{ n j n w hich it did work satisfac¬ 
torily enough down to eighteen years ag u .’ 
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SPEECHES ON THE POLICE BILL. 

[A t a meeting of the fwperial Legislative Council held on the 24tli 
February 1895, Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon’ble Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell moved that the RepoF of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend Act V of 1859 (an Act fP r the Regulation of Police) be taken into 
consideration.] \ 

The Hon’ble Mr. MehtA moved as an amendment to 
the Hon’ble Sir Antony MasPonnell’s motion that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be published 
in the local official Gazettes of the presidencies of Fort 
St. George and Bombay in English and ! n such other 
languages as the local Governments think fit and be 
referred for opinion to those Governments, and that 
the Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee foi* 
further report after consideration of such opinions and 
representations as may be received in respect thereof. 
He said:—My Lord, the necessity for the amendment 
which I move arises from the somewhat unexpected 
manner in which the Select Committee has suddenly 
proposed to modify a section in the present Act which 
was not originally dealt with in the Bill, namely, section 
46 of the Act. That section empowers the Government 
of India to extend the whole of the Act to any presidency, 
province or. place. The Select Committee now propose 
by a new section (section 15 of the amended Bil/jj to 
modify that section so as to enable Government to. extend 
a part of the Act as well as the wliele. Under the Bill 
as it was originally introduced, whichcL j any way 
touch section 46, there was no practical prou bility of its 
proposed provisions affecting the Presidencies Of Madras 
and Bombay. That such was the view entertained i’y 
the Government of India is manifest from the circum¬ 
stance that while the Bill was sent for publication and 
opinion to the provinces of Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Assam and Coorg, and for opinion to Ajmere! 


THE POLICE BILL. 

British Baluchistan, Hyderabad, and the High Court of 
Calcutta, it was not so sent to Madras and Bombay. 
In both these Presidencies there are special Police 
Acts, dealing minutely with the constitution, organiza¬ 
tion and the discipline of the police-force. With regard to 
Madras, the District Police of that Presidency is governed 
by the provisions of Act XXIV of 1859 of the Governor- 
General in Council. While this Act has provisions in 
sections 13 and 14 for employment of additional police 
officers on the application and at the cost of private 
individuals, and for the appointment of an additional force 
in the neighbourhood of any railway, canal or other public 
work, at the expense of any company carrying on such 
works, which closely correspond with sections 13 and 14 of 
the Police Act V of 1861, there are no sections in it 
corresponding either with section 15 of the latter Act, or 
to the sections which are now proposed to be substituted 
for that section by the amending Bill before the Council 
for quartering additional police in disturbed or dangerous 
districts, or for the additional section proposed to be 
added for award of compensation to sufferers from the 
misconduct of the inhabitants or persons interested in 
the land in those districts. Similarly, while section 49 of 
Act XXIV of 1859 provides for the regulation of public 
assemblies and processions and for the use of music in 
the streets on the occasion of Native festivals and cere¬ 
monies, there is no section in it corresponding to clauses 
(2) and (3) of section 30 and the whole of section 31A as 
proposed to be substituted or added to by sections 10 and 
11 of the amended Bill. In the Presidency of Bombay, 
the regulation and control of the district police has been 
from early times a matter of local enactment. Sir 
George Clerk first took up the subject in 1856, and when 
he returned a second time as Governor, further developed 
his scheme and placed the police on a basis which was 
governed to some extent by the ideas embodied in the 
general Police Act of 1861 of the Government of India, 
which was not adopted in and applied to Bombay. In 
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1869 the matter was again dealt with fully in Bombay 
Act VII of 1869, which governed the law on the subject 
till the present Bombay District Police Act of 1890 was 
passed by the local Legislature in the time of Lord Reay. 
The Act of 1867 was not, however, repealed in Sind, 
where it is still in operation. Both the Acts of 1867 and 
1890 have sections—sections 16 and 25, respectively— 
closely modelled on section 15 of the general Act V of 
1861 for employment of additional police in local areas 
in a disturbed or dangerous state. But they are materi¬ 
ally different from the sections proposed to be introduced 
in the same behalf by the Bill as originally introduced 
and also as amended by the Select Committee. Section 
16 of the Act of 1867 provided that the cost of the addi¬ 
tional police may be defrayed by a local rate charged on 
the part of the country described in the notification, and 
the Collector, on the requisition of the magistrate of the 
district, was empowered to levy the amount by such an 
assessment on the inhabitants thereof as the Collector 
should in his discretion think just. The Act of 1890 now 
provides by section 25, sub-section (2), that the cost of 
the additional police shall, if Government so direct, be 
defrayed either wholly or partly, by a rate charged on 
the inhabitants generally or on any particular section of 
the inhabitants of the local area. Neither of the two 
Acts contains any such power as is now proposed to be 
given by section 4 of the amended Bill to render absentee 
landowmers and inamdars liable, or ‘ to exempt any per¬ 
son or class or section of the inhabitants (made liable in 
the proclaimed area) from liability to bear any portion 
of such cost.’ With regard to the new sections in the 
amended Bill for award of compensation to sufferers from 
misconduct of the inhabitants or persons interested in 
land, there is absolutely nothing corresponding to them 
in either of the two Bombay Acts of 1867 or 1890. Again, 
sub-sections (2) and (3) of the new section 30 proposed 
to be substituted by section 10 of the amended Bill have 
nothing corresponding to them in the Bombay Acts. It 
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he thus seen that the Bill before the Council proposes 
important and material alterations and additions to the 
Police Acts prevailing in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. As the Bill was first introduced, there was 
no reasonable prospect of the new provisions threaten¬ 
ing to invade these Presidencies, because it would not 
have been practicable, as I have pointed out above, though 
not illegal, to apply to them the entire Act, which alone 
section 46, untouched as it was by the original Bill, 
empowered the Government of India to do. But the 
Select Committee have suddenly thought it advisable to 
recommend that the net should be cast far and wide, so 
that the two Presidencies may also be secured within its 
meshes. It may not have been the conscious intention 
of the Select Committee to do so; but anyhow the two 
Presidencies are now made easily and directly liable to 
have the new provisions made applicable to them by 
virtue of the modification of section 46, embodied in sec¬ 
tion 15 of the Bill, whereby any one-part of the Act may 
be extended to any presidency, province or place. There 
would now be no fear of serious dislocation or disarrange¬ 
ment of the machinery of police in these presidencies, as 
would inevitably be the case in extending the whole Act. 
It could only have been in view of their practical exclu¬ 
sion from the operation of the proposed legislation that 
the Bill was not referred to them for opinion and publi¬ 
cation. Now that the prospect is drawn closer within 
measurable distance, I submit, my Lord, that it is only 
fair and reasonable that the opportunity which was given 
to the other presidencies and provinces and places, should 
not be denied to these two great and important divisions. 

It might not, perhaps, have been necessary or desira¬ 
ble to press my motion if the Bill had emerged from the 
Select Committee really shorn of its most objectionable 
features. It is true that the Select Committee claim to 
have made important changes in some of the most ob¬ 
noxious sections of the Bill. But when closely examined, 
the change turns out to be only a theatrical transformation 
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after all. Some paint and some powder have been no 
doubt used to soften the features, and new and flowing 
habiliments have been thrown over the gaunt spectre, but 
beneath the bland smile and the respectable attire the 
cloven foot is visible after all. The section in the Bill as 
introduced boldly gave power to the executive to differen¬ 
tiate as they pleased ; the amended Bill endeavours to 
carry out the same object by giving them power to exempt 
whomever they liked, by whisking them out by a backdoor. 
The Select Committee evidently seem to think that, as the 
public could not be persuaded to advance in the direction 
of the Bill by being pulled from the front, they had 
better try the Hibernian device of pulling by the tail from 
behind. In spite, however, of the explanations and 
arguments of the honourable member in charge of the Bill, 
into the details of which it would not be right to enter 
now, to my mind the amended Bill essentially remains 
what it has been well described to be in the representa¬ 
tion of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Associa¬ 
tion, ‘an unwise and impolitic measure calculated to work 
very grave and serious injustice, and certain to cause much 
disaffection.’ This estimate of its character and tendency 
has been almost unanimously endorsed by the Indian as 
well as the Anglo-Indian press of the whole country. 

My motion, if passed, will no doubt entail consider¬ 
able delay. But I trust, my Lord, that the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill will not oppose it on that 
account. His justification for its main provisions has 
been largely placed by him in his desire to save the inno¬ 
cent from being punished with the guilty. But I may be 
allowed to hope that his passionate devotion to a high 
ideal of perfect justice will not lead him to try to achieve 
it by starting with an act of injustice to the two Presi¬ 
dencies which are entitled to be heard on a measure 
affecting some of their most important interests. It has 
not been urged that the measure is one of any pressing 
emergency. On the contrary, one may venture to say 
that it is eminently one of a character which it would 
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be politic and desirable to remove from the present 
moment, till the sentiments and passions roused by recent 
events have in a great measure, if not entirely, subsided 
so as to allow of a calm and dispassionate consideration. 


The Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans moved that the following be sub¬ 
stituted for sub-section (5) of section 15 of Act V of 1861, as proposed to 
be substituted by Section 4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Commit¬ 
tee, namely :— 

‘It shall be lawful for the Local Government by order to exempt any 
persons or class or section of such inhabitants from liability to bear any 
portion of such cost. ’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said:—I do not propose 
to oppose or support the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans’ 
amendment on the point. It seems to me that the words 
‘the Local Government,’ if substituted, will not alter 
matters appreciably, as it will be remembered that the 
original words in the Bill were not simply 4 the District 
Magistrate,’ but 4 the District Magistrate with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Local Government.’ In either case, the Local 
Government will act on the initiative and report of the 
District Magistrate. My objections to the section would 
apply equally to the section as it stood and to the section 
as it is sought to be amended. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that sub-section (5) of 
section 15 of Act V of 1861, as proposed to be substituted 
by section 4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Com- 
mitee, be omitted. He said :—My Lord, it is no doubt 
true, as I have already acknowledged, that the Select 
Committee has decked out this section in different 
habiliments from those which adorned it in the Bill as 
originally introduced. They have even done something 
more. They have pulled out the sting from the head. 
Only they have now quietly put it in the tail. They have 
deleted the arbitrary power of differentiation which it 
was first proposed to be vested in the District Magistrate, 
and then quietly reintroduced it at the bottom of the 
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section under the disguise of a power of exemption ; and 
they have done this with a vengeance. The District 
Magistrate can now exempt persons under sub-section 
(5) for any and no reason whatever as he may be swayed 
by his wisdom or his idiosyncracy, his caution or his 
conceit, his impartiality or his prejudice. I am aware 
that under Sir Griffith Evans’ amendment it will be now 
the Local Government, but it really only removes the 
matter one step farther, because after all the Local 
Government will act on the report of the District Magis¬ 
trate. My Lord, I have cordially recognised elsewhere 
on many occasions the great qualities which generally 
distinguish the members of the most distinguished service 
in the world, as they love to describe themselves, though I 
do not always think it either relevant or proper to sing 
perpetual hallelujahs in its honour whenever I may have 
occasion to speak of or refer to it. If I may be pardoned 
for indulging in so much personality, I will take the 
liberty of adding that I have even done it both by word 
and deed as far as I could do it in my small and restricted 
sphere of action. But I still maintain that no body of 
men should be entrusted with either the power of 
differentiation or the power of exemption as is now sought 
to be conferred on executive officers, who, with all their 
culture and all their training, cannot claim immunity from 
the common lot of human weakness and human frailty. 
In his speech on the occasion when the Bill was last be¬ 
fore the Council, the honourable member in charge said:— 

‘The objections are suggested by the suspicions which the oppo¬ 
nents of this Bill seem to entertain regarding the District Magistrate 
and his capacity for impartially holding the balance between parties in 
contentious circumstances or troublesome times. My Lord, I do not 
deny that Magistrates occasionally commit errors just as Judges do : 
but our Magistrates and our Judges are drawn from the same class of 
public servants ; and I say without fear of contradiction that the natural 
capacity of our Magistrates and their honest desire to do their duty 
impartially and fairly are not less than those of Judges, as I should be 
sorry to say they are greater. 1 

It is a wonder to me, my Lord, how the honourable 
gentleman, whose reputation for distinguished ability is 
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not confined to these provinces, should so completely 
miss the point of the objection. The slightest reflection 
will show him that the objection is not to the individual, 
but to the method. It is not that there is any comparison 
made between executive and judicial officers as to their 
respective abilities as official individuals. The objection 
is based upon the method which either officer is required 
to employ in arriving at a conclusion. I have no doubt 
that there are equally able men in the executive as in the 
judicial service though, indeed, among themselves, I 
believe, they think somewhat differently. Call him what 
you will, Magistrate or Judge, the objection will apply 
to him as soon as you entrust him with the power to set 
at naught all judicial form in performing a task like that 
of differentiation and exemption. But I trust I shall not 
be understood to urge that I should have no objection to 
the provisions for the purpose, if only they were required 
to be performed in judicial form. I am quite at one with 
the honourable member when he pointed out that ‘an 
enquiry into individual cases for the purpose of exemption 
from the assessment is out of the question ; and still 
more impracticable is an enquiry into degrees of guilt.’ 
In fact, the task of exemption is not practicable either by 
summary or judicial procedure. In either way, to do a 
little justice you would have to run the risk of doing a 
great deal more injustice. The task which the honourable 
member has set himself, in his desire fora nice perfection 
of justice, to impose by this Bill is in reality an impossible 
one. 

Equally fallacious, and withal somewhat inconsistent 
besides, is his further plea that ‘ it is a measure not for 
the punishment but the prevention of crime.’ I say in¬ 
consistent because, if the object be so, then why worry 
oneself with nice provisions for accurate discrimination 
between innocence and guilt and with futile precautions 
for exempting the innocent ? Surely all police is preven¬ 
tive, and the burden of it falls upon the innocent and the 
guilty alike. Nobody has yet proposed that the cost of 
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the general police should be levied only from Dhe inmates 
of jails or that peaceful and virtuous citizens should be 
allowed to claim exemption from the common burden. 
But the honourable member’s argument is, moreover, 
altogether fallacious. So far as the quartering of the 
additional police in disturbed or dangerous .districts is 
concerned, it is certainly a measure for the prevention of 
crime, but the moment it proceeds to impose the burden 
of the cost upon the disturbers of the peace, it is no less 
surely a measure of punishment, though, of course, like 
all measures of punishment, it indirectly has also preven¬ 
tion for one of its main objects. Its popular designation 
of a punitive police is undoubtedly correct. But it seems 
to me that the argument as to the object being punishment 
or prevention is entirely beside the mark. The plain 
issue is that, whatever may be the object, whether it is 
practicable and expedient to differentiate or exempt in 
the apportionment of the cost, the contention of those 
opposed to the section is that it is an object which is 
neither attainable in practice nor expedient in policy. 
When the honourable member urged that * this Council 
should not proceed on any assumption other than that 
the laws it makes will be prudently and fairly and effec¬ 
tively administered/ he forgot, what has been well pointed 
out, that the science of politics bears in one respect a 
close analogy to the science of mechanics. The mathe¬ 
matician proceeds on the supposition that the machinery 
is such as no load will bend or break. If the engineer 
who has to lift a great mass of real granite by the in¬ 
strumentality of real timber and real hemp, should abso¬ 
lutely rely upon mathematical propositions and should 
make no allowance for the imperfection of his materials, 
his whole apparatus of beams, wheels and ropes would 
soon come down in ruin. What the engineer is to the 
mathematician, the active statesman is to the contem¬ 
plative statesman, and the honourable member will pardon 
me for saying that he is acting like the contemplative 
statesman who does not realise the necessary imperfec- 
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tions of the human implements who have to work and 
carry out the laws which this Council may make, and 
imagines that the executive machinery is such as no load 
will bend or break. 

The second innovation which the section proposes to 
make in the existing law consists in the attempt to in¬ 
clude among inhabitants of an area, and as such liable to 
be assessed, all persons who by their agents or servants 
hold immoveable property therein, or who by themselves, 
their agents or servants collect rents from tenants in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually 
reside there. 

The Hon’ble Sir Antony MacDonneli :—My Lord, I 
should wish to speak to a point of order. The question 
of * inhabitants’ is not included, as I understand it, in the 
amendment of the honourable member. The honourable 
member’s amendment is that sub-section (5) of section 15 
of Act V of 1861 as proposed to be substituted by section 
4 of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be 
omitted, and the question of exemption is a separate 
point. It is an important matter, and it would seriously 
inconvenience me in replying to the honourable member 
if I have to reply upon two distinct points at once. 

His Excellency the President:—I think it is a separate 
amendment. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta :—Very well, my Lord, 1 will 
reserve my detailed observations on that point till after¬ 
wards. 

All the objections urged above to the power of exemp¬ 
tion apply with even greater force to this proposal, inas¬ 
much as it opens up a vaster vista for the mischievous 
play of rumour and suspicion. I do not know what the 
Select Committee really mean by saying that in thus ex¬ 
tending the definition of inhabitants they follow the 
principle of the English law on the subject. If they mean 
that the police-rate in England is chargeable on immove¬ 
able holdings that may be correct, but then illustration is 
scarcely to the point at issue regarding liability for a 
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punitive force. However that may be, it is sought 
to conciliate absentee landlords by pointing out in 
the Report that the power to exempt persons has been 
inserted with the object of enabling the Magistrate to 
exempt individual holders of property in the area. I have 
always thought that the political genius of the English 
people was conservative and practical; and never to lay 
down any proposition of wider extent than the particular 
case for which it is necessary to provide, was one of the 
principles which have generally guided English legislation. 
But, if the power to exempt ‘ persons’ could enable the 
Magistrate to exempt individual holders of property, it 
could equally enable him to exempt persons not holders 
of property at all, and thus the measure becomes a 
measure capable of dealing with individuals, whether land¬ 
lords or not, though the honourable member in charge 
has always strenuously maintained that it was not the in¬ 
tention of the Government to give any power to deal with 
individuals either with the view of exemption or punish¬ 
ment, except in the case of absentee landlords. The 
section is, indeed, unjustifiable from whatever point of 
view you look at it, and to my mind nothing so hopelessly 
condemns it as the circumstance that an honourable 
member who is justly distinguished throughout all India 
for the highest capacity and the most cultured liberality 
of thought and judgment should be unable to support it by 
any arguments which, on the most ordinary examination, 
do not crumble into a tangle of fallacies and misconcep¬ 
tions, e.g., like his laboured defence of the preventive as 
against the punitive character of the additional police. 

On the last occasion, my Lord, I deliberately ab¬ 
stained from referring, except very briefly, to the consi¬ 
derations which stamp this measure as gravely impolitic 
and singularly ill-timed. It will be futile to discuss these 
considerations unless they were discussed fully. It would 
be, however, most undesirable to revive feelings which 
we should all strive to set at rest. The task has besides 
to a certain extent been ably performed by the organs of 
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the public press; and I trust that Government will still 
reconsider their position in view of the singular unani¬ 
mity with which nearly every Anglo-Indian paper of note, 
in common with the Indian press, has condemned this 
measure as unwise and impolitic. That it is not impossi¬ 
ble for executive officers to err seriously in their estimate 
of parties responsible for disturbances has been signally 
shown in the judicial results of the Poona riot cases, with 
the final rejection by the High Court of the appeal made 
by Government. It would be deplorable to multiply 
occasions when such errors might be repeated, and the 
grave impolicy of this measure lies in creating them for 
the contemplative purpose of striving after a sentimental 
perfection of justice. The Knights of the Round Table 
rushed to the quest of the Holy Grail without taking 
account of human passions and frailties, and we know 
the ending. It may be a pure tale of romance, but the 
great truth which underlies it is one which we can always 
remember with profit. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said:—I wish to offer in reply 
only one. remark which will apply equally to the repeated 
observations of Sir Antony MacDonnell with regard to 
the experience of the Bombay Government and to those 
of Sir Griffith Evans as to the immunity of the Local 
Government from being led astray. I wished, my Lord, 
not to be led into a discussion of the action of the 
Bombay Government, or, indeed, to discuss in detail the 
lessons to be derived from the action of the executive 
during the recent disturbances, but as the honourable 
member has harped so often upon the experience of the 
Bombay Government, I must say, my Lord, that that 
experience has been judicially demonstrated not to be 
of an encouraging character and to point the moral 
entirely the other way. The experience of the Poona 
riots, to which I alluded but briefly, conclusively shows 
that, with the best of intentions and what are called the 
most careful enquiries of the executive officers, they 
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hopelessly went wrong in their estimate and moral 
conviction regarding the liabilities and the respective 
parts taken by the parties concerned in those riots. And 
equally did the Bombay Government go wrong acting 
upon the so-called careful enquiries and opinions of its 
executive officers. This has been established by a series 
of judicial decisions, the appeal against which by the 
Bombay Government has been recently rejected by the 
High Court. The experience of the Bombay Government 
only shows how liable executive officers are to make 
serious blunders, the result of which, as in the Bombay 
Presidency, is to create deep exasperation among a large 
and important community. 


[The Hon’ble Mr. Mohini Moluin Roy moved that Sec. c. 4 of the Bill 
be omitted.] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said :—I have already said 
what I had to say on this section in moving my amend¬ 
ment. The honourable member in charge of the Bill 
tells us that he has furnished us with arguments; he 
could not furnish us with brains—I beg the honourable 
member’s pardon, I mean the capacity to appreciate and 
understand his arguments. But how does his case 
stand ? He gave out all his arguments when he moved 
for a Select Committee, and not only the Indian press, 
but nearly the whole of the Anglo-Indian press, the 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association, and last but not 
least the Bengal Chamber of Commerce,* they have all 

* From Secretary , European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association , 
to Secretary to Government of India , Legislative Department , 
(No. dated 13th February 1895). 

I have the honour to submit the following observations of the Council 
of the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association on the 4 Bid 
to amend Act V of 1861 ’ and to ask that they may be considered. 

1. The first paragraph of the new section 15 appears to be identical 
with the paragraph of the old section 15, but the rest of the section 
appears to be most objectionable for the following amongst other 
reasons:— 

(*/) It gives to District Magistrates power over the property of her 
Majesty’s subjects which ought never and least of all at the 
present time to be vested in them. 
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failed to he convinced by his arguments and have 
pronounced the Bill unwise and impolitic. If the 


(/>) Though the object may be prevention, and one if not the chief 
object of punishment is prevention, it gives District Magistrates 
power to punish people for having, in the opinion of the Magis¬ 
trate, however formed, caused or contributed to the disturbance 
or any other cause which may have led to the quartering of 
the additional police-force and this without necessarily any 
enquiries and without giving those about to be so punished 
any opportunity of showing cause. 

(c) To punish a man without giving him an opportunity of showing 
cause has in all ages been held to be contrary to the first 
principles of natural justice, 

(</) Any person 4 having an interest in land’ is made liable. If 
such a provision is to be introduced at all it ought to be 
limited to a holder of land and the measure of his liability 
ought to be the income that he derives from that land. 

2. The new section 15A is objectionable on the above grounds and 
also upon, amongst others, the following grounds :— 

(a) It gives the Magistrate in his executive capacity concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Criminal and the Civil Courts and 
surely it cannot be intended that claimants should have this 
as a further and additional means of prosecuting their com¬ 
plaints. 

[b) There seems to be no precedent forgiving Magistrates such 
vague and indefinite powers to deal with what is vaguely 
described as misconduct without necessarily any observance 
or recognition of any legal principles, and upon principle no 
such precedent ought to be established. 

3. The only justification for the quartering of punitive police or the 
levying of fines from districts is that offenders cannot be discovered by 
the ordinary law. If the law cannot reach them it is because evidence 
cannot be obtained of their guilt. It seems contrary to justice to give 
under these circumstances any officers the power of punishing those 
against whom there is no evidence but who in their opinion are the guilty 
parties. If it be looked upon as a power of exempting those who in the 
opinion of the Magistrate are innocent, it is little less objectionable, for 
the elimination of such persons will leave those who in his opinion are 
guilty and those who in his opinion are or may be innocent to bear to¬ 
gether a heavier burden. 

4. This Council feel bound to express their opinion that the Bill 
as it stands is an unwise and impolitic measure calculated to work very 
grave and serious injustice and certain to cause much disaffection. 
Should the Bill be modified in Select Committee and should the Govern¬ 
ment determine to proceed with it this Council trust that sufficient 
time will he allowed for the consideration by the public of the Bill as 
amended. 

(Sd.) W. C. MADGE, 
Secretary 
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w? ltonourable member will pardon me for doing so, will he 
allow me to remind him of a bit from the greatest of 


From 


To 


Sir, 


BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Calcutta , 20th February 1805. 

No. 223-’95. 

S.E. J. CLARKE, Esq., 

Secretary , Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

«L M. MACPHERSON, Esq., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legisla live Depart men t . 


The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce had their attention 
drawn to the Bill now before the Council of his Excellency the Governor- 
General for making Laws and Regulations, being a Bill to amend the 
Act V of 1861, for the Regulation of Police, and referred its considera¬ 
tion to a Special Committee of the Chamber. That Special Committee 
has reported that ‘ no amendment in the existing law is called for by 
the circumstances of the country.’ They also report ‘ that they view 
with alarm the arbitrary and unusual powers which the amended law 
would confer upon magistrates, who, from the nature of the matters 
dealt with, must of necessity be to a large extent in the hands of the 
police.’ 

2. The subject had also attracted the strong attention of the Indian 
Tea Association who have addressed the Chamber to the same effect 
and copy of whose letter is annexed hereto for your information. 

3. It seems to the Committee that sections 154, 155, and 156 of 
the Indian Penal Code sufficiently provide for riots and disturbances 
connected with land. Again, sections 13, 14, and 15 of Act V of 1861 
give ample power to Magistrates and the police for the preservation of 
order, and the punishment of disorder in cases where riots, disturbances 
and disorders may arise from other causes than those connected with 
land. And if in England the expense is to be borne by the police rate 
of a police district, or a part of a police district, the meaning sought to 
be put upon the term ‘ inhabitant ’ is strained, and the principle enun¬ 
ciated in section 15 of the Act of 1861, is more consonant with the 
principle of English law than the scheme set out in the amended Bill. 

4. The Committee cannot, in the interests of those they represent,_ 

the trading classes scattered throughout this great province,—view with 
any approval a project of law which places upon the Magistrate the duty 
of discriminating, in times of excitement and disturbance, between those 
who are innocent and those who are guilty. They think such a task 
is beyond the ability of any officer, however well informed or zealous he 
may be, and they also think that it may not improbably compromise 
that attitude of grave yet stern impartiality towards all religious sections 
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THE POLICE BILL. 

jmatists—Shakespeare—who makes Cassio insist that 
he was sober and it was the others who were drunk ? 
His arguments and those of the other official honourable 
members all harp upon the excellence of the objects 
and intentions with which this Bill is introduced. My 
Lord, nobody has questioned that the objects and 
intentions with which the Government of India has 
brought in this Bill are most excellent. I certainly do 
not question them for one moment But the question 
is not, whether your objects and intentions are excellent, 



which now characterises the action of Government. A slight error of 
judgment would be sufficient to direct against Government those forces of 
fanaticism which every one who wishes well to the country must deplore 
as now not unfrequently operating to array section against section. Such 
a result, however brought about, would be a grave misfortune. For 
these reasons the Committee support and confirm the representations of 
the Sub-Committee and of the Indian Tea Association. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) S. E. J. CLARKE, 

Secretary. 


Accompaniment : 

Letter No. 36*0, dated 18th February, 1895, from Indian Tea 
Association to Chamber. 

INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 

Nos. 1 & 2, Clive Street, 

Calcutta , 18th February , 1895 . 

No. 36-0. 

The Secretary, 

BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the General Committee, who have had their 
attention drawn to the Bill to amend Act V of 1861 Ian Act for the 
regulation of Police) now before the Legislative Council of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and have discussed its provisions, to say that they trust 
the Committee of the Chamber will record a strong protest against the 
Bill being passed into Law, as being uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the country and conferring powers of much too wide and arbitrary 
a nature upon District Magistrates. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) W. PARSONS, 

A ssistant Secretary . 
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but whether the measures by which those objects and 
those intentions are sought to be carried out are 
calculated to do so, and whether, in carrying some of 
them out, you are not adopting measures which will not 
create mischief in other and numerous directions. VVe 
say it is the latter which the Bill is calculated to do. It 
is all very well to talk of careful enquiries and prudent 
administration. But let us try for a moment to realize 
what these things mean in actual practice and in detailed 
action. I speak from a somewhat long experience of 
nearly every district of the Bombay Presidency in the 
course of professional employment, and I say that the 
District Magistrate is largely dependent—I do not say 
entirely—on the enquiries and information of his assist¬ 
ant, who in his turn is dependent on the lower officers. 
They no doubt make some enquiries of their own, but 
they are largely controlled by those of the lower officers, 
police and others. Now I do not wish to say that all 
these lower officers are bad and unreliable ; many of 
them make excellent officers. But still the fact is that 
on important occasions they are likely to be swayed by 
influences in which interest, prejudice and partiality 
may largely enter. This opens an immense door to 
abuse and oppression. The higher officers are not 
often in a position to discriminate between the reliance 
to be placed on these lower officers and are often carried 
away by the initial taint. This is why we say that the 
task of exempting and discriminating should not be 
undertaken at all. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta moved that section 5 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be omitted. 
He said:—I may be permitted respectfully but firmly to 
say that I find it difficult to believe that the Government 
have fully realised the gravity of the step that they ask 
the Council to take in putting on the Statute-book a pro¬ 
vision so extraordinary as that embodied in this section. 
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What is sought by this section to do is to empower 
the Magistrate of the district, or rather the officer 
who in other respects is Magistrate of the district, to 
grant compensation for damages by riots to whomever 
he thinks fit, and from whomever he thinks proper, 
without trial or judicial enquiry. This is a procedure so 
repugnant to all systems of enlightened legislation that 
the honourable member in charge of the Bill has felt 
compelled to cite analogy and precedent. He could find 
none within the length and breadth of the Indian conti¬ 
nent ; so, with a courage which is almost startling in its 
utter fearlessness, he crosses over the seas to the land, 
above all others, of free Englishmen. ‘The clause,’ says 
the honourable member, * is adopted from the English 
Statute 49 & 50 Viet., cap. 38, and is merely an adoption 
of an ancient and existing principle of English law to the 
circumstances of this country.’ My Lord, it is a remark¬ 
able fact that when rights and privileges corresponding 
to those prevailing in England are claimed for this 
country, it is immediately discovered that the circum¬ 
stances and historic associations of the two countries are 
ever so different. But when it is a question of imposing 
burdens and disabilities, the closest analogy is as patent 
as daylight. I do not for a moment mean to question 
that there might not be occasions when both these 
propositions might not be found to be perfectly true. But, 
recognising the limitations of the human judgment, it is 
very desirable that such assertions should be closely scru¬ 
tinised. Now, my Lord, when the honourable member 
drew out an English Statute for analogy, I confess that 
for the moment it took my breath away, and made me 
feel extremely foolish and crestfallen about my ignorance. 
But equally strong was the reaction and the amazement 
when, on referring to the Statute, I found that the honour- 
ble member’s analogy was as perfect as the definition 
which Was once given of a crab, namely, that a crab is a 
red fish which walks backwards. We know the criticism 
upon the definition—that it was perfectly correct, except 
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that the crab was not a fish, that it was not red, and that 
it did not walk backwards. Similarly, the honourable 
member’s analogy is quite perfect, except, firstly, that the 
English Statute deals only with counties, boroughs and 
towns which maintain a separate police-force of their own, 
and not, as the proposed section does, with districts where 
the police is maintained and paid by Local Governments 
out of Provincial funds. Secondly, the police authority 
referred to in the Statute is as different from the District 
Magistrate of the section as a European from an Asiatic; 
the designation technically stands in the Statute for 
the Common Council of the City of London, for the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses of boroughs, and 
Justices in general or quarter sessions assembled in the 
case of counties. Thirdly, the Statute provides for no 
compulsory award of compensation against these bodies ; 
it only enables parties to lay their claims before them 
under certain limitations. But, above all, section 4 of 
the Statute is the most instructive. The local bodies 
representing the inhabitants of the district may refuse 
to entertain the claim, and then, says the section, the 
only remedy is to bring an action against them to 
recover the claim for compensation. It is difficult to 
see how anybody could have discovered an analogy 
between the English Statute and the legislation now 
proposed, so diametrically opposed are they in their 
objects, their principles and their operation. The Eng¬ 
lish Statute, recognizing the liability for the inefficiency 
of the police of those liable to maintain it, provides only 
for a mode of settlement out of Court if that were 
possible; it does not dream of compelling the award 
of compensation without the safeguards of a judicial 
enquiry. 

Leaving analogy and precedent alone, the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill is not more happy in his 
attempt to justify it on its own merits. The criticism 
on it which I find in a petition made by the Indian 
Relief Society (Paper No. 14) seems to me to be abso- 
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lutely conclusive and just. In his speech on the last 
occasion the honourable member said : 


* The actual perpetrators of the injury committed by a riotous crowd 
arc usually unknown ; and, even if they were known, they are often 
bad characters and men of straw, while the sufferers are, as a rule, 
poor men, who cannot pay the costs of a civil suit. To relegate them 
in such circumstances to the uncertain issues and expense of a lawsuit 
is to give them no redress.’ 

Referring to this, the petition of the Society says : 

* The Committee are unable to discover the true meaning of this. 
Does it mean that, the actual perpetrators being unknowable, other 
persons near at hand are to be assessed to pay damages, or they when 
discovered, being men of straw, their rich neighbours arc to be mulcted 
in damages by order of the executive ? ’ 

To understand the full force of this criticism, it must be 
borne in mind that the honourable member in this as in 
the preceding section is not contemplating the imposition 
of the burden upon the inhabitants generally, but upon 
them, minus the inhabitants exempted for unknown rea¬ 
sons by the executive, one of them perhaps being that 
the exempted persons are innocent. The argument of 
the honourable member really amounts to this that the 
guilty should be assessed, but they are either unknown 
or men of straw, therefore give us power to assess people 
not proved guilty as being guilty and rich. My Lord, it 
seems to me that this proposal is brought before the 
Council without being fully considered or thought out. 
It is absolutely unprecedented in any system of enlight¬ 
ened administration, and it is still more absolutely con¬ 
demned by the public voice of the whole country, to 
which is now added the emphatic protest forwarded by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * * 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta said:—When the Hon’ble 
the Legal Member said that the executive authorities 
may be trusted to deal with claims for compensation 
under the section in the same manner as the ‘ police- 
authority’ under the English Statute, I should like to 
point out that he was forgetting the essential difference 
between the two bodies. I have already pointed out 
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£hat the police-authority of the Statute stands in techni¬ 
cal language for the corporations of the towns and the 
benches of J ustices of Counties, that is to say, for the 
local bodies who maintain their own police and who 
have to pay the cost from their own pockets by taxing 
themselves to levy a police-rate for the purpose. They 
can, therefore, well be trusted to scrutinize claims 
against themselves. The executive authorities under 
the section have, on the other , hand, only to put their 
hands in other people’s pockets. But what honourable 
members who oppose my motion forget most is that 
under the Statute the claim is made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the party against whom it is made 
is prepared to admit it, otherwise the only resort is an 
action at law. That is very different from a District 
Magistrate awarding compulsory compensation without 
the consent of, or, if he likes it, without even consulting, 
the parties who are ordered to pay it. The rest of the 
arguments of the honourable members proceed upon a 
misconception of our position in this matter. We have 
not said and we do not say that parties who have 
suffered damage from riots should not be compensated 
at all. In England, the Hundred is liable, because 
in England the police is local, and the Hundred maintains 
it. In India it is different, and the cost of the district 
police is not localized, but is paid out of general 
funds, Prima facie the compensation should come out 
in the same way. But even admitting that it were right 
to make special areas liable, our main contention is that 
that liability should be adjudged judicially like all other 
pecuniary liabilities, and that executive officers should 
not be vested with the power of adjudging it arbitrarily 
without trial and judicial enquiry, in which both sides 
could be heard. 

-X- * * * 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta with the permission of his 
Excellency the President, then moved the two following 
amendments which stood in his name, together :— 
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!i_-'5^That the following be substituted for section 10 of the 
Bill as arpended by the Select Committee, namely :— 

10. For section 30 of the said Act the following shall be substituted, 
namely;— 

‘30. (1) In any case of an actual or intended religious or ceremonial 

or corporate display or exhibition or organized assemblage in any street 
as to which or the conduct of or participation in which it shall appear 
to the Magistrate of the district that a dispute or contention exists 
which is likely to lead to grave disturbance of the peace, such Magistrate 
may give such orders as to the conduct of the persons concerned 
towards each other and towards the public as he shall deem necessary 
and reasonable under the circumstances, regard being had to the appa¬ 
rent legal rights and to any established practice of the parties and of the 
persons interested. Every such order shall be published in the town or 
place wherein it is to operate, and all persons concerned shall be bound 
to conform to the same. 

‘(2) Any order made under the foregoing sub-section shall be subject 
to a decree, injunction or order made by a Court having jurisdiction, 
and shall be recalled or altered on its being made to appear to the 
Magistrate of the district that such order is inconsistent with a judg¬ 
ment, decree, injunction or order of such Court, on the complaint, suit 
or application of any person interested, as to the rights and duties of 
any persons affected by the order aforesaid.’ 

And that the following be substituted for section 11 
of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee, 
namely:— 

“11. After section 30 of the said Act the following shall be inserted, 
namely:— 

‘ 30A. (1) The District Superintendent or an Assistant District 

Superintendent of Police may, subject to any rule or order which may 
at any time be legally made by any Magistrate or other authority duly 
empowered in this behalf,— 

(rr) make rules for and direct the conduct of assemblies and 
processions and moving crowds or assemblages on or along 
the streets, and prescribe, in the case of processions, the 
routes by which, the order in which, and the times at which 
the same may pass ; 

(/;) regulate and control, by the grant of licenses or otherwise, the 
playing of music, the beating of drums, tomtoms or other 
instruments and the blowing or sounding of horns or other 
noisy instruments in or near a street; 

(c) make reasonable orders subordinate to and in furtherance of 
any order made by a Magistrate under section 30. 

(2) Every rule and order made under this section shall be published 
at or near the place where it is to operate or shall be notified to the 
person affected thereby, and all persons concerned shall be bound to act 
conformably thereto.’ 
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r. Mehta said :—I do not propose to detain the 
Council at any length on this motion, as I recognize 
that, on whichever side may be the arguments, the 
votes are certainly on the side of the honourable 
member who protects the Bill. The honourable member 
is so much in love with the experiments of the Bombay 
Legislature that my amendment aims at substituting 
the corresponding sections of the Bombay District Police 


I have copied the 
word from the 


Act of 1890 for those in the Bill, 
sections in my amendment word by 
Bombay Act. I he Hon’ble Mr. Stevens, who says that 
he has industriously waded through the debates in the 
Local Council on that Act, will no doubt remember that 
it was the avowed object of Lord Reay’s Government 
that in imposing new duties, liabilities and restrictions, 
they acknowledged at the same time their obligation to 
provide safeguards against the abuse of the powers vested 
in the police and the executive. The difference in the 
Bombay sections and the sections in the Bill is that 
the former incorporates safeguards, and the latter does 
not. For example, the orders of the Magistrate in the 
Bombay sections are controlled by the decisions of the 
Courts of law with regard to established rights of the 
parties. They regulate and control the use of music, but 
do not place it at the mercy of the executive. If we are 
to be consistent, let us follow the Bombay legislation 
on both sides and not simply take it up when convenient 
and drop it when it does not suit our purpose. My 
amendment gives the Council the opportunity of showing 
whether the affection for the Bombay Act is real or not. 



SPEECH AT PUBLIC DINNER AT CALCUTTA. 

[The Indian citizens of Calcutta gave a public dinner To the Hon'ble 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., in the Town Hall, on the 26th 
March, 1895, in recognition of the public services he rendered as a Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. Mr. Manomohun Ghose * presided and 
proposed the health of Mr. Mehta.] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta in replying to the toast, 
said :—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—Even after the 
good and generous cheer of which I have partaken, I am 
not presumptuous enough to imagine that I deserve all 
the kind things which you, Mr. Chairman, have said of me. 
But nevertheless, I am not the less truly and deeply 
grateful for the kindliness of feeling which I know 
underlies the Chairman’s eloquence, and which has 
prompted the splendid hospitality to which my friends 
in this city have treated me to-night. I say friends, 
because, though I may not personally be acquainted 
with each and every one of my hosts, we all recognize 
ourselves, wherever we may be and wherever we may 
meet, as friends whose pulses and hearts throb in unison 
under the inspiration and mesmerism of a common edu¬ 
cation,—in the case of many of us here, of a common 
profession ; but, above all, of common sympathies and 
common aspirations, and if i may say so, of common 
benefits and common grievances. I am told, gentlemen, 
that an article appeared the other day in the Civil and 
Military Gazette in which the writer has dubbed me 
Babu Pherozeshah Mehta. I suppose the writer thought 
that he was saying something excruciatingly funny and 
sarcastic about me. I suppose he would be surprised 
to learn that he has said something which I would 
regard as a very high compliment. Is it possible that 
I could feel anything but highly complimented in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with such men as my friend the 
Chairman, or my friend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, or Mr. 


For Mr. Ghose’s speech, see Appendix. 
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almohun Ghose, or Mr. Surendranath Banerjea, and 
the other gentlemen around me whose blushes I will not 
call up by naming them individually. If I have spoken 
and acted in my public life so as to be regarded as a 
Babu in Bengal, as a Sikh in the Punjab, as a Madrasi 
in Madras, and as a Mahomedan among Mahomedans 
everywhere, then I am sure I have not gone far wrong, 
but have, on the contrary, proved myself what we should 
all strive to be—a true and faithful son of the country, 
a true and faithful Indian. So much credit, gentlemen, 
I will accept for myself. But, gentlemen, beyond that 
I claim no credit. My friend Mr. Ghose was pleased to 
talk of sacrifice. I disclaim every idea of making any 
complaint and sacrifice. If, gentlemen, I chose to come 
here at my professional sacrifice, it was my own doing. 
I have no right to complain. I could have refused if I 
did not want to give up my professional practice. I make 
no complaint, I have no right to make any, and I claim 
no credit for the sacrifice. Further, I do not claim any 
credit for myself, because I feel sure that many of you 
sitting at this table, and many others who are not here, 
would have performed your duties if you were in the 
same position in the same manner which you have been 
pleased to say they have been performed by me. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I have not the slightest doubt that in course of 
time even the high ideal which has been set before you 
by our Chairman will be more and more attained, and 
\ve shall find members in the Council who will be able 
to do useful and good work, really contributing much 
more than we can see, in regard to the good government 
and welfare and progress of this country. (Loud cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1895-6. 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Lagislative Council held on Thursday , 
the 28th March , 1895, for the discussion on the Financial Statement , 
Lord Elgin presiding, the Hon'ble Mr, Mehta made the following speech,] 

My Lord,—in presenting the Financial Statement for 
1893-94, Sir David Barbour concluded his remarks on 
the existing position and future policy by saying— 

Even under present circumstances, when the horizon is dark with 
the approach of what may prove to be the greatest financial convulsion 
of the present century, I do not draw back from the opinion I formerly 
expressed that the revenues of India are adequate to meet her wants ; 
but I wish to say in the most emphatic terms that, if the ship of State 
is to pass successfully through the storm which she is now entering, 
our measures must be taken in due time, must be regulated by prudence 
and forethought, and must be carried into execution with strict regard 
to economy. 

Many things have happened since then—currency 
legislation and new taxation—and now in a letter to the 
English Times , dated the 16th February of this year, 
Sir David Barbour again sees occasion to emphasize 
the urgent need of practising the old-fashioned virtue of 
economy. M am not one of those’ he says, 'who believe 
that India is on the verge of immediate bankruptcy, but 
I hold, and hold very strongly, that the Indian finances 
require at the present time the most careful and economic 
management.’ It is from this point of view that I 
propose to offer a few observations on the Financial 
Statement that has been explained to the Council with a 
clearness and ability for which we cannot but be thankful. 
There can be no doubt that the right of discussing it, 
which has' been bestowed upon this Council by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, is a most valuable privilege 
with large possibilities for the future. At the same time 
it is difficult not to feel that there is an element of 
unreality about it, arising from the peculiar position 
occupied by the Financial Member in your Excellency’s 
Executive Council. In a very recent debate in the 
House of Lords, Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
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borne testimony to the preponderating influence of the 
British Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the counsels of the Ministry, and to have said that 
‘when the Treasury lays its hand upon any matter 
concerning the future development of the British Empire, 
the chances of an Imperial policy are small.’ The position 
of the Indian Finance Minister seems to be very nearly 
the reverse of that of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The vulgar gaze is not allowed to penetrate 
behind the thick curtains that enshroud the sanctuary, 
but the priests of the tabernacle are sometimes human 
enough to disclose partial glimpses of the mysteries 
within. In a valuable paper on ‘The Perilous Growth 
of Indian State Expenditure,’ which may well be styled 
the Confessions of an Indian Finance Minister, Sir 
Auckland Colvin says that a ‘ Financial Member of 
Council is not at liberty to express in his annual 
Financial Statement his personal point of view on the 
collective policy of the Government of which he is a 
member. But, freed from official chains, both Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, who between them 
represent the financial period between 1883 to 1892-93, 
have recently acknowledged that the constitution of the 
Government of India is such that there is no efficient 
control over expenditure, and that every member of the 
Council, except the Financial Minister, is not only 
irresponsible for financial equilibrium, but is directly 
interested in spending, and as a matter of fact overpowers 
all his appeals for economy and reduction. It is because 
we can never be sure that the views expressed in the 
Financial Statement are those of the Finance Minister 
himself that the unreality of which I spoke creeps in. I 
do not mean to say that these views are not necessarily 
his own, but, official as his utterances must be, there can 
be no assurance that they are also personal. I am 
aware that last year Sir James Westland took the 
opportunity of proclaiming the harmony which prevailed 
between him and the heads of the Military and Public 



Works Departments. I think he even went so far as to 
give expression to his high appreciation of the generosity 
with which the Hon’ble the Military Member (General 
Sir Henry Brackenbury), taking pity on him at finding 
him ‘grovelling in the dust heaps among fish-maws and 
sharkfins’ to meet a deficit of 3J crores, gave up to him, 
with tears in his eyes, stray * kerosine-lamps, sweepers 
and hob-nailed boots.’ And yet wonderful things have 
happened before, and wonderful things may happen still, 
and we may yet find the present Minister joining, in 
not a distant future, the noble band of financial Knights 
who consider that the great peril to which Indian 
finance is exposed lies not so much in exchange as in 
increasing expenditure. I do not deny that he is still 
. firm in the gospel which he preached last year in 
introducing the Indian Tariff Bill, when he said that 
exchange, and exchange only, was the burden of his 
song. It may be that he himself may cherish this faith 
for evermore, but those who had the temerity to disagree 
with him can now derive some consolation from the 
fact that their discredited views are now endorsed by 
the two eminent financiers who were his immediate 
predecessors in succession. In a representation address¬ 
ed last year to this Council (dated 12th March, 1894), 
the Bombay Presidency Association ventured to point 
out that, disturbing as was the factor of falling exchange, 
the true causes of financial embarrassment lay more 
largely still in the disproportionate growth of expendi¬ 
ture. In dealing with that representation, the Hon’ble 
the Financial Member was very facetious over the 
pretensions of Native amateurs to show the most 
distinguished service in the world how they ought to 
govern India, and his mirth was especially aroused at 
their pretensions to teach him how to manage Indian 
finance. 

My Lord, I do not complain of the humorous shrift we 
got at the honourable member’s hands, for it is the old 
quarrel between the author and his critics. Whenever 
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the criticism is unfavourable, the author turns round 
upon the critic and contemptuously challenges him to 
construct instead of simply finding fault. Still criticism 
is acknowledged to have its uses and though we may 
not he able to govern ourselves, we may not be so 
utterly useless in the humbler task of showing the pitfalls 
and smoothing the road. A year, however, has not 
elapsed since the contention of the Association was 
scoffed at and ridiculed, and we find that that very 
contention is sustained by one of the honourable member’s 
predecessors. The representation of the Bombay 
Presidency Association was reproduced in a Note 
presented to the Secretary of State for India by the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress. In 
his paper on ‘ The Perilous Growth of Indian State 
Expenditure’ to which I have already referred, this is 
what Sir Auckland Colvin has got to say about it:— 

The body which calls itself the Indian National Congress has not 
hitherto shown itself in my judgment very practical in its suggestions, 
but it is difficult to differ with a great deal of what it has got to say in 
this matter of expenditure. If this paper correctly interprets the mean¬ 
ing of the figures which are embodied in it, it shows that there are 
good grounds for the assertion in the recent ‘ Note ’ presented to Parlia¬ 
ment by Sir William Wedderburn that it is more the growth of expendi¬ 
ture than the fall in exchange which has led to the present difficulties. 
The charges on account of exchange have become mainly formidable, 
because the administrutive^expenditure which has caused in chief 
measure the growth of those charges has been itself continuously in¬ 
creasing. 

Though perhaps in a manner not quite so pointed and 
direct, Sir David Barbour has also since his retirement 
given expression to similar sentiments. At a meeting 
of the International Bi-Metallic Conference held in the 
spring of 1894, he summed up the Indian financial 
situation as follows : — 

The facts which I have brought to your notice may be briefly recapi¬ 
tulated — an Eastern country governed in accordance with expensive 
Western ideas, an immense and poor population, a narrow margin of 
possible additional taxation, claims for additional expenditure greatly 
in excess of possible additional revenue, a constant tendency for expen¬ 
diture to outgrow revenue, a system of Government in India favourable 
to increase of, and unfavourable to reduction of, expenditure, no finan- 
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cial control by intelligent and well-informed public opinion either in 
India or in England, an insufficient check on expenditure in India, a 
remote and imperfect control exercised from England, a revenue spe¬ 
cially liable to fluctuations from year to year, large and growing foreign 
payments. 

These are not the views of clumsy and pretentious 
Native would-be politicians, who audaciously presume to 
think that they could govern the empire better, but those 
of distinguished men whose mature and tried knowledge 
and experience must command respect, confirming in the 
most remarkable manner the contention of the Associa¬ 
tion that it is the enormous increase of expenditure since 
1885-86 which is more responsible even than the 
depreciated rupee for the embarrassed and critical state 
of Indian finance. But it has been argued that, though 
it is perfectly true that the expenditure has increased, 
the increase is justified by the needs of an expanding 
and progressive Empire. In discussing the present 
Budget I propose to go a step further than the Associa¬ 
tion did last year, and endeavour to show that, even if the 
need for the increase were academically incontrovertible, 
still it is unjustifiable, as being a burden beyond the capa¬ 
city and resources of the country to bear without dangerous 
exhaustion. In introducing the Tariff Bill, the Hon’ble 
Sir James Westland tried to satisfy the Council that 4 it 
was not by reason of any laxity in controlling expenditure 
that it was rendered necessary to ask for increased 
powers of taxation.’ In the debate on the Budget last 
year, the Hon’ble General Sir Henry Brackenbury was 
still more emphatic about the impossibility of reducing 
military expenditure. In replying to the invitation of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Playfair to meet with some degree of 
fulness the arguments raised in certain quarters for 
the reduction of the military expenditure, the honourable 
member said : 

My Lord, I have never seen such arguments. I have seen denuncia¬ 
tions, l have seen invectives, I have seen statements and assertions, 
and have seen appeals to the Government of India to reduce expenditure, 
but I have never seen one single argument. 1 have seen no argument 
put forward by anybody to show that military expenditure in this 
oountry could reasonably be reduced. 
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It seems to me that in these utterances both the ho¬ 
nourable members miss one point which is indispensable 
for sound and solvent finance. Necessity of expenditure 
is after all a relative term. However great the necessity 
for a particular item of expenditure, that necessity must 
be controlled by the ways and means for incurring it 
and must be proportioned to the capacity for defraying 
the expenses of it. I have no doubt that if the increase 
of troops in 1886 had been 40,000 instead of 30,000, 
the Hon'ble Military Member would have spoken quite 
as peremptorily against any reasonable reduction of 
expenditure, and would be still roving quite as much in 
despair in quest of arguments. But the real question 
is whether the items of military and civil expenditure 
bear any just and reasonable proportion to the revenue 
that can be possibly realized from the country without 
incurring peril and exhaustion. What is the present 
position in this respect as disclosed by the Budget laid 
before the Council ? Since 1885-86 the income-tax has 
been reimposed, or rather the license-tax has been 
developed into an income-tax and extended to Burma. 
A duty was imposed on petroleum. A patwari-cess has 
been levied in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
The excise-duty on salt has been raised to within eight 
annas of the highest figure possible if salt is not to be 
placed beyond reach of the mass of the people. The 
import and cotton duties, with an excise-duty on yarn, 
have been fully re-introduced. Altogether something 
like seven crores of fresh taxation have been imposed 
since 1885. 

Commenting on this state of things, Sir David Barbour 
wrote only the other day that ‘the burden of taxation is in 
danger of becoming excessive, and that the further 
margin of resource to which taxation can be applied is 
incredibly small, both in itself and from pressure of 
political considerations.’ There is no present hope 
from exchange ; and loss by exchange can no longer be 
regarded as something separate from expenditure in 
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regard to which it is incurred. It must be now taken as 
part and parcel of departmental cost. 

Now let us see how the revenue raised after leaving 
a margin of reserve so exceedingly narrow is disbursed. 
Taking the legitimate revenue as pointed out by the 
present Secretary of State for India to be the amount 
realized from what are called the principal heads of 
revenue, leaving out such heads as Railways, Irrigation, 
Post Office and Telegraph, of which the receipts and 
disbursements balance each other more or less, the total 
revenue for 1892-93 after deducting the cost of collec¬ 
tion, was, speaking in round numbers, 51*6 crores of 
rupees. The Accounts of 1893-94 published the other 
day give the total net revenue for that year at 50*32 
crores. The Revised Estimates for 1894-95 just given 
put it down for that year at 53*74 crores of rupees, 
and the Budget Estimate for 1895-96 comes to about 
54 crores. We know that the item of land revenue 
is by far the largest single item among the principal 
heads. In 1892-93 it amounted to 21 crores; in 1893-94 
to 21*67 crores; and the Revised Estimates for 1894-95 
give it at 21*4 crores, after deducting cost of collection. 
The Budget Estimate for 1895-96 takes it at 22*2 crores. 
The land-revenue is thus 40 to 41 per cent, of the total 
net revenue, and still it does not suffice to cover the 
annual military expenditure of any of these four years. 
In 1892-93 the cost of the Army Services (23*42), Special 
Defence Works (*45), and Military Buildings and Roads 
(1*15) amounted to 25*02 crores, which leaves an expen¬ 
diture of 24*12 crores after deducting receipts (*9). To 
this has to be added the charge for interest on account 
of military railways which cannot be less than half 
a crore, but I cannot find the exact figures from the 
Indian accounts or the Parliamentary returns. The above 
figures leave out of account the cost of special political 
expeditions, subsidies and allowances to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Khyber Tribes and others, charges for 
organizing Imperial Service Troops, and many other 
items which really and justly should be brought to the 
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head of military expenditure. In 1893-94 the military 
expenditure amounted to 23*87 crores of rupees, includ¬ 
ing and excluding items as in the previous year. The 
Revised Estimates for 1894-95 put it at 24*87 crores. 
In the Budget estimates for 1895-96 it is taken at 25*52 
crores. 

What these figures mean is that military expenditure 
more than fully absorbs oile-half of the whole net revenue 
of the country, or, to put it in another way, if you leave 
out of account the opium revenue, which cannot be relied 
on as stable owing to the competition of the home-grown 
drug in China, the military expenditure absorbs the whole 
of what has been called taxation revenue proper, derived 
from salt, stamps, excise, provincial rates, customs as 
now fully revived, income and other assessed taxes, 
forests, registration, and tributes from Native States. 
Such a situation cannot but be regarded with serious 
anxiety, but its gravity is immeasurably enhanced when 
we remember how the land revenue is raised to the 
amount at which it stands. It has been said that the 
land revenue is only the unearned increment, and the 
authority of John Stuart Mill and Professor Fawcett 
has been cited in support. Possibly it ought to be so 
in pure theory. But perversely enough, in practice it 
has the knack of mixing up the earned as well as the 
unearned increment, and of carrying away the ryot’s 
fruits of his own labour and improvements along with 
that of his fickle luck. I admit that there are excellent 
rules laid down by Government for preventing undue 
severity in settlement and revision proceedings. But 
the ingenuity of Revenue officers is wonderful, and in 
spite of limits against over-enhancement the individual 
cultivator finds the settlement heavy beyond measure. 
Except in Bengal, four-fifths of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion is steeped in debt and poverty. If the saukar 
presses heavily against the ryot, it is the Revenue 
officer who has driven the ryot into the hands of the 
saukar. But the tale does not end here. Heavy as the 
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assessment mostly is, the rigidity and inelasticity of the 
system of collection is more crushing still. The Commis¬ 
sion appointed to enquire into the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act advocated a more liberal practice with regard to 
remissions and suspensions of revenue ; but the Bombay 
Government actually resented the recommendation as 
uncalled for and imprudent. The serious import of 
this state of things arises from the consideration that 
grand military preparations for protection against foreign 
invasion, or indeed anything else, are nothing to the 
cultivator unless he has got something appreciable to 
protect. It has also been argued that the Indian ryot 
is the most lightly taxed subject in the whole world. 
But apart from the circumstance that the assessment 
he has to pay is both rent and tax combined, is it true 
that he pays no other tax than the salt tax ? In debt all 
his life, does he not pay in stamps and court-fees for 
every application he makes to a Revenue officer, for every 
process that is issued by or against him in the endless 
resort to Courts of one sort or another, and does he not 
pay registration fees for his perpetual transactions of 
bonds and mortgages and transfers ? Insufficiently fed 
all the year round, does he not pay the excise duty on 
liquor and opium, raising the abkari revenue by leaps 
and bounds ? In a recent discussion in the Belgian 
Chambers, Mons. Lejeune, former Minister of Justice, 
pointed out from statistics that the consumption of 
spirits in Belgium had increased to an alarming extent 
raising the excise revenue from four millions of francs 
in 1851 to thirty-three millions in the present year, and 
that the principal reason for the increase was the in¬ 
sufficiency of food procurable by the labouring classes. 
It is a well-known fact that the cultivating labourer ekes 
out nourishment by the use of alcohol and opium. If he 
does not pay the income tax, does he not pay the road and 
other cesses? Has he not, since the new forest policy 
was introduced, contributed to the forest revenue by 
paying grazing and other fees and charges which he 
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never had to pay before ? As a matter of fact, the 
Indian ryot goes through life carrying a load of many 
burdens on his back. My object in referring to these 
matters is to try to show that, if revenue can only 
be raised in this manner, the expenditure for which this 
revenue is required to be raised, however academically 
reasonable or incontrovertible in itself, is beyond the 
capacity and resources of the country. 

In making the above remarks I have no intention of 
going into the question of the policy which has led to 
this enormous military expenditure. In answer to the 
representations in that behalf made in the petition of the 
Bombay Presidency Association I have referred to, the 
Hon’ble Sir James Westland said: 

I am afraid there is an irreconcilable difference of opinion between 
your Excellency's Government and the Association. If the latter 
seriously mean to describe the policy of ‘preparedness’ on the North- 
Western Frontier, which I admit has cost us very much on frontier 
railways, frontier roads, and special defences, as a policy of adventure 
which has weakened the strength and stability of the Empire, I am 
afraid that no argument of mine will succeed in meeting the objections 
they raise to the expenditure involved. 

I at once recognize the practically conclusive force of 
this argument and the consequent futility of further 
discussion. It is a little remarkable, however, that Sir 
Auckland Colvin seems to be under the impression, and 
that too in October, 1894, that ‘ since 1885 onwards, 
so far as he was aware, Indian financiers have never 
budged from the position on this question of the increased 
military armaments. They have always uncompromis¬ 
ingly declared them to be hurried on at a cost beyond 
the resources of India. What has been done has been 
done in spite of them and in the teeth of their remon¬ 
strances.’ 

Possibly the present Finance Minister’s acquiescence 
in the policy may be simply a cry of despair extorted 
by the utter hopelessness of combating it. The policy, 
as Sir Auckland Colvin says, is probably popular in 
England, which not only does not pay the bill but largely 
profits by it. Anglo-Indian society is also largely in 
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favour of it for many obvious reasons. Even my honour¬ 
able and learned friend Sir Griffith Evans, who had in 
1893 uttered words of wise warning in deprecation of the 
dangerous outcome of a well-equipped army in advance 
posts and borders pushed forward, and in military 
expeditions following wave-like one upon another, re¬ 
canted the heresy last year and obtained full absolution 
from the Hon’ble the Military Member, with the full 
countenance and encouragement of my honourable friend 
Mr. Playfair. The cry of those who think otherwise 
can now only be a cry in the wilderness. 

But, my Lord, I humbly venture to say that, if it is 
not possible to reduce military expenditure by any reduc¬ 
tion in the Army or any halt in the ‘ forward ’ policy, 
then there is no other remedy for the embarrassment 
of Indian finance than to implore England and the Eng¬ 
lish Treasury to be just and equitable in their demands 
for the cost and equipment of the troops they supply. 
In their dispatch of 8th February, 1879, the Government 
of India earnestly represented that— 

placed as it was under the serious responsibility of so administering the 
affairs of the greatest dependency of the British Crown, that, while 
British supremacy is strictly guarded, the means of securing the end 
shall not unduly weigh on the people of the country, it was constrained 
to represent to her Majesty’s Government that the burden thrown 
upon India on account of the British troops is excessive beyond what 
an impartial judgment would assign in considering the relative material 
wealth of the two countries and the mutual obligations that subsist 
between them. 

Since then the British Army in India has been increased, 
and so has the intolerable hardship of an apportionment 
more and more one-sided and unjust. So competent 
an authority as Sir Charles Dilke unhesitatingly dec¬ 
lared that in one portion of the charges only the War 
Office was levying £750,000 a year more than it was 
entitled to for several years. But the strangest part 
of the whole affair is that in India, where the entire 
Financial Statement of the whole Empire is supposed 
to be formally prepared and declared, there is no check 
here on the demands made for the payments in England. 
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eaking of the Home Effective Army Estimates, the 
Hon'ble Sir Henry Brackenbury frankly confessed last 
year that-— 

it is always a complicated business, and we can never know how 
much we shall have to pay in one year, and how much will hang over 
for the next ; but I can only say that the whole of those Effective 
Estimates are due to payments under the orders of the Secretary of 
State which it is very difficult for us to check. 

In the two debates which took place in the House of 
Lords in 1893, at the instance of the Earl of Northbrook 
and the Duke of Argyll, it was abundantly made clear 
that for the last twenty years and more every Indian 
Secretary of State, Viceroy, and Commander-in-Chief 
had protested against the gross and scandalous injustice 
with which India had been treated in this matter, and the 
Earl of Kimberley, then Secretary of State for India, 
confessed that * the Indian Government have not, he 
thought, the same weight as the Home Government 
have.’ ‘ Indeed, ’ he said, ‘ the India Office had no 
support.’ 

As one instance of the way in which this country has 
been unrestrictedly overcharged, it will be remembered 
that in 1870 the British Treasury and the War Office 
hit upon the extraordinary plan under which year by year 
the actual pensions this country was supposed to be 
called upon to pay were capitalized and the actual value 
paid annually. This plan lasted till 1884, increasing the 
charge to something not less than four millions sterling, 
in spite of the protestations of the Secretary of State for 
India that ‘ this charge ought not to be put fairly upon 
the rate-payers of India, and that part of the increase 
was incurred owing to measures carried into effect by 
the British Government for purposes unconnected with 
India, such as the abolition of the purchase system and 
compulsory retirement of ‘ Officers.’ The fact is that 
the predominant partner in the concern has taken and 
still takes advantage of his superior position to press 
heavily on his weak and poor associate. The worst of it 
is that there does not seem to be any prospect yet of 
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Obtaining a just relief. It is not a satisfactory way 
of dealing with the question, and, if I may be allowed 
to say so, not worthy of the honour and greatness of 
England to meet all prayers for enquiry and equitable 
adjustment by mysterious threats of ‘ something worse 
and tables turned.’ The same threats were held out 
when the Duke of Argyll protested against the principle 
of charging India for indirect benefits. On that principle 
the whole cost of British administration might be thrown 
on India, for that administration is absolutely indispens¬ 
able for the existence of British rule in this country. In 
the present state of Indian finance, when difficulties sur¬ 
round it on every side, it is more than ever necessary to 
do justice to this country, for it is neither wise nor politic 
to raise bitter feelings of utter helplessness against 
financial pressure from all quarters. If the enormous 
military expenditure cannot be reduced by reducing the 
Army or by moderating the Home Army estimates, then 
who can say that Sir Auckland Colvin may not after all 
be a true prophet when Cassandra-like he says that 
'Russia without moving a man or a gun need only bide 
her time, and that if slow and sure is her game, slowly 
and surely we shall be playing her hand for her.’ Your 
policy will in that case only succeed in strengthening 
the outposts at the heavy cost of irretrievably weakening 
the base. 

My Lord, I have spoken freely in the firm conscious¬ 
ness of a true and sincere loyalty, for if by loyalty is 
meant a keen solicitude for the safety and permanence 
of the Indian Empire in which I am persuaded lie 
implanted the roots of the welfare, prosperity and re¬ 
generation of this country, then I claim to be more loyal 
than Englishmen and Anglo-Indians themselves, who are 
sometimes led to subordinate the interests of that safety 
and that permanence to the impetuous impulses of a 
singularly brave spirit, to the seductions of conquest 
and imperial vainglory, or to the immediate gains and 
temptations of commercial enterprise. 
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Passing from military expenditure, I shall refer briefly 
to other burdens also too great for the capacity of the 
country. It is difficult to make out what portion of the 
sum of about seventeen crores represents the salaries 
of civil officials drawing Rs. 1,000 and more, who are 
not already included in the departments which are not 
taken into account in arriving at the net revenue and 
expenditure. But that it must be an enormous amount 
can be seen from the Superannuation, Retired and Com¬ 
passionate Allowances, and Civil Furlough and Absentee 
Allowances paid in England. In 1892-93 they amounted 
respectively to 2 - 7 crores and -33 crores of rupees. The 
accounts just issued for 1893-94 do not give separately 
the charges paid in England and in India for the Su¬ 
perannuation and Pension Allowances; but, making an 
approximately fair deduction of '9 crores from the joint 
total of 3-86 crores, there remains very nearly three 
crores of rupees for the Superannuation, etc., charges 
paid in England. The Civil, Furlough and Absentee 
Allowances, etc., the same year amount to '32 crores. 
The Budget Estimates for these items for 1895-96 show 
an approximate total increase of half a crore. There 
can be no doubt that a very thick slice of the net 
revenue must go to pay the salaries, pensions and allow¬ 
ances of the higher officers of the Civil Departments; 
the amount in a rough estimate can scarcely be less 
then twelve crores. The burden is heavier by the grant 
of the Exchange Compensation Allowance. Last year 
it amounted to Rs. 1,235,900, i.e., a crore and twenty- 
four lakhs. I do not propose to say anything about its 
justice or propriety, for I recognize that it is as natural 
for those who helped themselves to it to be convinced 
of its absolute justice as for those who have to pay it 
to be sceptical about its necessity. But still there is the 
burden, and the outcome of these enormous payments on 
a few heads is that you have very little left for the most 
necessary purpose. There was a confession made the 
other day in this Council that the police-force in every 
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district is ordinarily kept at the lowest strength and 
cost compatible with the discftarge of ordinary functions 
in quiet times, though indeed when the greater portion 
of the cost be taken from another body like the Bombay 
Corporation, then no cost is too heavy for a liberal 
margin of strength. The separation of executive and 
judicial functions pronounced by Lord Dufferin to be a 
counsel of perfection, and admitted by past and present 
Secretaries of State to be a most desirable reform, 
cannot be carried out for want of means. You are 
unable to spend more than the fiftieth part of your 
net revenue on the education of the whole country ; 
in fact, it is just about equal in this year’s Budget to the 
exchange compensation allowance. The Government 
resolution on the progress of education finds satisfaction 
in a gradual increase of the number of schools and pupils, 
in the same spirit in which the efficiency of criminal 
justice is sometimes estimated by the number of convic¬ 
tions and the severity of sentences. But it is forgotten 
that the equipment of schools and colleges is as important 
a factor in their valuation as numbers, just as the 
vindication of innocence is as important in the efficient 
discharge of criminal justice as the conviction of guilt 
There is not a school or college in all India that can 
bear any comparison with the schools, colleges and 
lycees of England, France, Germany, and other civilized 
countries. In that spirit of humorous banter which I 
am glad the heavy monotony of figures and statistics 
has not driven out of the Hon’ble the Finance Member, 
Sir James Westland was last year pleasantly sarcastic 
over ‘ the united wisdom of the Native gentlemen inter¬ 
ested in politics, who met at Christmas at Lahore to 
show us how we ought to govern India/ and enjoyed a 
hearty laugh over their proposals to reduce revenue and 
increase expenditure at one and the same time. Though 
of course they could not bear comparison with members 
of the most distinguished service in the world, these 
gentlemen are still not altogether devoid of logic and 
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sense in their suggestions. It is not very difficult to 
understand that, if you economise in the right directions, 
you can reduce revenue and increase expenditure in 
others. If you could reduce your military expenditure 
to reasonable proportions, if you could steady your 
‘forward’ policy so as not to lead to incessant costly 
expeditions, if you could get your inflated Army Home 
Estimates moderated, if you could devise ways by which 
the huge burdens of salaries and pensions could be lighten¬ 
ed, then it is not chimerical to imagine that you could 
improve your judicial machinery, strengthen your police, 
develop a sounder system of education, cover the country 
with useful public works and railways, undertake larger 
sanitary measures, cheapen the post and telegraph, and 
still be in a position to relieve small incomes, to press 
less heavily on the land, to give the cultivators breathing 
time, and to reduce the salt tax. 

It is from the above point of view that the Financial 
Statement which the honourable member has presented 
to the Council can scarcely be considered wholly satis¬ 
factory. While fully recognizing that he is surrounded 
by adverse and difficult circumstances, and that his 
hand is not free, still the fact remains that the new 
Budget is a hand-to-mouth Budget, and not based on 
enduring principles of sound finance. Fortune has smiled 
on him during the past year, and it is difficult not to 
read beneath the lines that he still entertains a lurking 
faith in windfalls and miracles for the new year. He 
shows a surplus of four and a half lakhs of rupees, but 
it is a speculative surplus. It is obtained after the 
imposition of taxation to the tune of over three crores, 
after putting the Famine Insurance Fund in abeyance,, 
after taking the rate of exchange probably higher than 
it is likely to be maintained, and after shutting his eyes 
to the heavy cloud that is looming in the North-West, 
And all this in a year of prosperity and peace, when 
the country has remained free from famine and war, 
barring of course the frontier expeditions, which, as 



predicted by Sir Auckland Colvin, must now be accepted 
as a trouble quite as constant and irremediable as 
exchange. The prospect before us is really neither 
hopeful nor cheering; and, in spite of his efforts to 
administer some grains of consolation, the real note that 
the honourable member strikes is unmistakably when 
he winds up by saying ‘ that many causes for anxiety 
still remain and we may again be in difficulties before 
many months are over.’ What then ? is a question 
whose gravity it will be more easy to appreciate than to 
solve. 



SPEECH AT PUBLIC DINNER AT BOMBAY. 

[On the 9th April 1895, the Ripon Club gave a dinner to the Hon. 
Mr. P. M. Mehta, C. 1. E., on his return from Calcutta. Sir Jainsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Bart., C. S. presided at the dinner. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, the Chairman gave the toast of tea Queen-Empress. He then 
gave the toasts of H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor, which were 
very cordially received. He then gave the toast of the guest of the 
evening*.] 

The Hon. Mr. Mehta, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, in reply said that if he happened to 
deserve one hundredth part of what his kind friend Sir 
Jamsetjee had been pleased to say, or one hundredth 
part of the cordiality and enthusiasm with which the 
assembly had been pleased to receive the kind things 
Sir Jamsetjee had said of him, he should have been 
amply rewarded by the kind, cordial and generous recog¬ 
nition of what little he was able to do from every quarter. 
Standing in his own Club he should be wanting in 
gratitude if he did not say one word of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment for the kindly and generous reception accorded 
him by his friends in Bengal. (Cheers.) It had been 
for a long time the fashion, which had been somewhat 
growing of late, to say that India was not a nation but 
was a vast continent in which there were people as 
different as in the other continents of Europe, Africa, 
and America; but when he was in Bengal and was 
receiving there the kind hospitality of his friends, both 
Hindus and Mahomedans and all other races, he felt 
that he was not amongst strangers, not among people of 
other traditions and character, but was one of the Indians 
of Indians. (Cheers.) He could not convey to the 
assembly an idea of the reception which they gave 
him, not only as an individual, but also as one who had 
gone there to do some good not for one community 
or caste but for the whole of the country. (Cheers.) 

* For Sir Jamsetjee Jcejeebhoy’s speech, see Appendix. 
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It was a great source of gratification to find even in the 
Legislative Council he had his Indian colleagues, elected 
or appointed,—six Bengalee Hindus, one Mahomedan 
gentleman, a scion of the Princely house of Oudh, a 
Sikh from the Punjab, who was one of the most respect¬ 
ed gurus of the Sikh caste, and a gentleman from the 
Central Provinces. It was very gratifying to find that 
every one of them—Hindu, Mahomedan arid Sikh— 
regarded him with an instinctive feeling that he was a 
countryman and a national countryman of theirs. 
(Cheers.) Under those circumstances he could not 
stand there among his own particular friends without 
saying a word for those who, though they were at pre¬ 
sent far away, accorded him during his stay in Bengal 
a kind, cordial and generous treatment. He had been 
much rewarded by his friends in Bengal, but he consi¬ 
dered that he had been a hundredfold more rewarded 
by the cordial and kindly reception given by his friends 
at the Club that night. (Cheers.) He hoped, however, 
that they would put a stop to his being demoralised by 
all those kindly demonstrations by remembering that 
though he felt grateful for the very kind things which 
Sir Jamsetjee had said about him, he knew that a great 
deal of it had been prompted by the kindly feeling he al¬ 
ways entertained for him, and that the reception was 
not accorded to him personally but as an appreciation 
of the new era which had been introduced since the 
introduction of the new Councils Act. He ventured 
to say that they were ail aware that the time had come 
when the Indians must put their best foot forward and 
do their duty to their country, and he felt that it was the 
inauguration of the new era that caused them to accord 
him that kindly and cordial reception that night. Fresh 
from the experience of the Legislative Council, they 
might perhaps allow him to say and give his opinion 
that it was really high time indeed that the new era 
should have been inaugurated. It had been said, and in 
the first instance somewhat disparagingly, that a new 
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spirit had been introduced both in the Imperial and the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. When that remark 
about the new spirit was made he remembered at once 
the very shrewd remark made by one of the most saga¬ 
cious of statesmen, Sir Charles Dilke, who visited India 
and who did not come to mix himself with the people, 
but who associated mainly with officials, that the time 
had come when it was not expedient to carry on the 
administration of the country by means of secret and 
irresponsible bureaucracy. (Cheers;) They should not 
understand that he wished to say a single word against 
the great qualifications of the individuals who made up 
the bureaucracy. He remembered reading in the news¬ 
papers that the late Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
recently travelled through India, observed about the 
working of the bureaucracy, that there were several 
good men among them, but that the average was not 
good. (Laughter and cheers.) He (Mr. Mehta) would 
not venture to fall in with that opinion, but still modify¬ 
ing his opinion by the opinion of so qualified a critic, he 
would still endeavour to maintain that the most distin¬ 
guished service in the world deserved the encomiums 
which they chose to bestow upon themselves. (Cheers.) 
But after making the largest allowances for those good 
qualities, it was impossible not to say, and from his own 
experience in the Council, it had been thrust upon him 
more forcibly than ever, that the time had come when 
the natives of India must take a larger and larger 
share in the administration of this country. (Loud 
cheers.) In illustration of the remarks that he had 
made he might give one or two of his experiences in the 
Council. He acknowledged heartily the great qualities 
of the Civil Service of this country, and asked his 
friends to put themselves temporarily and imaginatively 
in the position of those Civilians who felt themselves 
offended to a certain extent by what might be called 
intolerance of criticism, which generally characterised 
their actions. By a long spell of bureaucratic adminis- 
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tration it was most natural that they should exhibit 
an intolerance of criticism whenever they were told 
that they were not correct in certain respects in their 
administrative details; but that was no reason why 
members of Council who were asked to assist them 
in their deliberations should not express their honest 
opinion in the matter (Cheers.) He would give them 
an instance of how utterly intolerant of criticism those 
officials were. When the debate on the Police Bill was 
going on, it happened that not only Indian opinion but 
Anglo-Indian opinion also went against the Bill. After 
the Bill had been referred to the Select Committee and 
he had made remarks of his own about it, the Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association sent in a petition couched 
in almost the same terms in regard to the section to 
which he had objected in the Council. Not only the 
Association, but the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, a 
body with which Government were always on most 
friendly and amicable terms, also very strongly opposed 
the principle on which the Bill had been founded. When 
the debate came on, the Bill was in charge of one of 
the most accomplished and to a certain extent very 
sympathetic officials, Sir Antony MacDonnell, who when 
he was told that the Bill had not only been opposed by 
the Anglo-Indian Defence Association but also by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, said that he would be 
quite willing to consider the arguments if they were 
honestly brought forward by them. Every member of 
the Council looked aghast at the suggestion that the 
arguments put forward by the Chamber were not honest. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Every member of Government 
looked at Sir Antony in confusion at his having doubted 
the honesty of a body like the Chamber ; and changing 
the expression, he said that what he meant to say was 
that he must well consider the arguments put forward by 
the Chamber. He (Mr. Mehta) gave them the illustra¬ 
tion for the purpose of showing that the habit of bureau¬ 
cratic administration made the officials intolerant of 
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criticism. He would however give another such instance 
in which the Bombay Presidency had been unfairly 
treated. When he pointed out in the course of debate that, 
while in a certain clause of the Bill then considered by the 
Council, a certain modification had been introduced which 
would be made applicable to the Presidency of Bombay 
without the Presidency being consulted with regard to 
the amendment, whereas Bengal had been consulted, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell said that they could not wait to 
consult the Bombay Presidency. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Could anything be more unfair under the circumstances 
of the case? Having given another instance in connec¬ 
tion with the Civil Procedure Code Bill which sought 
to remedy the restitution of conjugal rights, and in 
respect of which he had submitted a most moderate 
amendment, Mr. Mehta went on to say that these illus¬ 
trations showed that the bureaucratic administration 
which had been carried on to a large extent in a secret 
and irresponsible manner, however honest and well- 
intentioned the administrators might be, must become 
in the long run demoralised. (Hear, hear.) He had 
become more convinced that no truer and more beneficial 
step was taken than when the reformed Councils Act 
was passed. When they talked of the reformed Councils 
Act they ought to remember that though various persons 
had contributed to the passing of that Act, the real 
thanks in regard to it were due to one who was no more 
and who had passed away from them —he meant the late 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. (Loud cheers.) It was he who 
brought it within the pale of practical politics. It was 
through his efforts that the Bill was ultimately passed 
into Act, which, he (Mr. Mehta) had not the slightest 
doubt after his experience obtained in Calcutta, would 
prove of the greatest use £nd benefit to this country. 
(Cheers.) He hoped that all the Presidencies which 
had the right to return elected members would en¬ 
deavour to avail themselves of the privilege as largely 
as possible. It was a most unfortunate circumstance 



that Madras, which had the privilege of returning a 
member, had nev^r sent up one up to the present moment. 
(Shame.) He (Mr. Mehta) was sorry to hear that he 
was congratulated on the fact that he had to make many 
sacrifices because of his visit to Calcutta to attend the 
Legislative Council. He had stated in the Town Hall at 
Calcutta that if he had been a successful lawyer he was 
indebted for it to the country and to the Government 
under which he lived. (Cries of ‘Bravo.’) Was it asking 
too much that they must give up a portion of their 
profits and prosperity which they owed to their country 
for the sake of doing good to the country ? (Cheers.) 
He hoped that every Presidency which had a right to 
return a member to the Supreme Legislative Council 
would be able to send really able and competent men 
to take part in the deliberations of the Council because 
he felt convinced from what he had seen in the Council, 
that even if there were only three or four elected mem¬ 
bers in the Council, backed up by public opinion and by 
public voice, they would be able to command great weight 
and influence, and be in a position to do a great deal 
of good to their countrymen and their country. (Cheers.) 
He, therefore, took that opportunity to advise his friends 
around him that the time had come when it was impossible 
to hold aloof from political deliberations in respect of 
their country, and that men of all castes, creeds and 
communities should put their shoulders to the wheel in 
common with all the nationalities of this great country, 
and drowning all their differences of race and religion, 
should endeavour to regenerate the country which 
boasted in ages gone by of such great and glorious 
traditions. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1895 6. 

[The following speech was delivered by the Hon'ble Mr. Pherpzeshdh 
M. Mehta , in the discussion of the Provincial Financial Statement 

at a meeting of the Legislative Council held at Poona on the 7th A ugust 
1895.] 

Your Excellency,—It must be admitted that the con¬ 
struction of the Provincial Budget affords no opportunity 
to the Financial Member of your Excellency’s Council for 
the exhibition of any high financial skill or statesmanship. 
He is so cribbed and cabined by the conditions of the 
Provincial Contract that he can never hope to distinguish 
himself by heroic measures. It is, "Therefore, not a 
little to the credit of my honourable friend Mr. Nugent, 
that in the Financial Statement he has laid before the 
Council he has managed to display at least one heroic 
trait. There can be no doubt that the Budget he has 
introduced is what may be called an adversity Budget; but 
even our old friend Mark Tapley might envy the exceed¬ 
ingly cheerful equanimity which he has managed to show 
under the most adverse and depressing circumstances. 
His motto seems to be ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and he calmly asks the future to be good enough 
to take care of itself either by performing a miracle in the 
way of producing a surplus or preparing for martyrdom. I 
remember that in the Budget debate of 1893, Mr. Nugent 
strongly expressed himself to be of opinion that it was 
not practically safe to fix the irreducible minimum at so 
low a figure as 20 lakhs; and yet, he has just avoided 
trenching upon it by the skin of his teeth by pitching the 
revenue estimates a little too high and the expenditure 
estimates a little too low; and secondly, by counting 
on obtaining from the Bombay Municipality the whole 
of the amount of the Government claim for arrears 
which he puts at two lakhs of rupees but which is not 
yet admitted. If that amount is not forthcoming, then 
it seems to me that the surplus of Rs. 64,000 shown in 
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the Budget will quickly disappear. It may be possible 
to escape a catastrophe by starving civil works according 
to the practice of the last two years, but the mischief 
of this course extends much beyond the immediate cur¬ 
tailment. I do not think my honourable friend Mr. 
Little will disagree with me when I say that all repairs 
put off and all works in progress delayed mean multiplying 
expenditure for the future. This is the most seriously 
unsatisfactory feature of the present Budget. The honour¬ 
able member says in the Budget that he has endeavoured 
to bring the Public Works assignment up to something 
like its normal figure by putting it at Rs. 34,64,000. 
But in the first place, the average of the actuals of the 
four years 1889-93 is Rs. 38,10,000, and, in the second, 
those were years in which exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance did not encroach on the grant. It is also to be 
remembered, on the other hand, that the last two years 
were years in which Civil works were admittedly starved, 
the result of which is that the needs for the following 
years must proportionately increase. It is impossible 
not to feel that such a state of things is likely to tell 
heavily upon the healthy progress and prosperity of the 
Presidency. 

Under these circumstances, I will ask your Excellency’s 
Council to consider if they have not a claim on the 
Imperial Government for the amount of exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance, estimated at over seven lakhs for 
the Budget year. When the present contract was revised 
and settled in 1892, exchange compensation allowance 
was not taken into account. It is not an ordinary 
increase of expenditure arising out of existing circum¬ 
stances, for which this Government must provide out 
of the settled assignment. It is an unforeseen increase 
brought about by the direct action of the Government 
of India. It seems to me, therefore, that it is something 
beyond what was provided for under the contract, and 
this Presidency has a legitimate claim to ask that an 
assignment of funds should be provided to meet the new 
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and unforeseen additional expenditure. The Imperial 
Government is responsible for this extra burden. This 
is an item which is beyond the terms of our contract 
with the Government of India and this Presidency has 
a legitimate claim to ask the Imperial Government to 
provide for this unforeseen expenditure. I therefore 
trust I am not over-stepping my bounds if I venture to 
suggest that your Excellency’s Government should appeal 
to the Government of India for relief under this head. 

In passing to particular heads of the Budget, there 
are two observations which occur to me with regard to 
that of Interest. The Council is aware that the amounts 
placed at the disposal of the Local Government for loans 
and advances are in addition to the contract assignment 
and are fixed yearly on a consideration of the available 
resources of the Government of India and of the demands 
presented, and the amount which can be advanced by 
the Local Government in any year is limited to the 
sums allotted for the purpose plus any sums received 
during that year in repayment of previous advances. 
I am glad to see that we have been furnished this year 
with the amount of the takavi advances budgeted for 
1895-96—Rs. 13*95 lakhs ; I am indebted to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Nugent’s courtesy for the figures for the last two 
years, they are Rs. 5*83 and 8*44 for 1893-94 and 
1894-95 respectively. No money is better employed 
than this, and I venture to make a suggestion which 
would enable the Government of India to lend larger 
sums by increasing their available resources. The Bom¬ 
bay Corporation owe the Government of India about 24 
to 26 lakhs on account of the Vehar Water Works Loan, 
which they could easily pay off by raising funds on their 
own credit in the public market on advantageous terms. 
I should like to know if your Excellency’s Government 
would support an application from the Corporation for 
this purpose. The Corporation would benefit by the 
premium they are likely to secure, while the resources 
of the Government of India would be freed for larger 
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takavi advances. The other observation I wish to make 
is with regard to the rate of interest. I trust that since 
the recent conversion, the Government of India will 
charge 3J instead of the old 4 per cent. Coming to the 
head of Education, I venture to call attention to a very 
curious feature with regard to this head. Government 
are year after year very generous in the assignments 
they make under this head, but it is noteworthy that in 
no year has the amount actually spent worked up to the 
Budget estimate. In 1891-92 the Budget estimate was 
18 lakhs. The actual expenditure was Rs. 16,36,000. In 
1892-93 the estimate was Rs. 17,78,000, the expenditure 
being Rs. 16,42,000. In 1893-94 the estimate was 
Rs. 17,41,000, the amount spent being Rs. 16,43,000. In 
1894-95 the Budget estimate was Rs. 18,11,000, while the 
revised estimate shows the expenditure at Rs. 16,86,000 
only. This year my honourable friend is equally gene¬ 
rous in his assignment, the amount put down being 
Rs. 18,67,000. But I suppose be will so work it that 
he will be able to realise the surplus he is in search of 
by bringing it down to the normal figure which for the 
years 1 have named is about Rs. 16,30,000. I do not 
make these remarks in any malicious or captious spirit, 
but 1 want to point out there always seems a good sum 
remaining available. Under these circumstances I venture 
to renew the appeal I made last year on behalf of the 
Gujarat College. The work of that college during the 
past year was not satisfactory, and it does not seem 
likely that this year there will be any improvement. I 
have always advocated a Government college for Gujarat. 
Bombay and the Deccan always had their Government 
colleges. In the Deccan we have, it is true, a prosperous 
college got up by private enterprise, viz., the Fergusson 
College. This college is no doubt the result of the 
advantages which the Deccan has enjoyed by being in 
contact with the Government colleges for many years. 
If the Gujarat had the same opportunities as the Deccan 
I dare say Gujarat would have shown excellent results. 
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Government college in Gujarat is, my Lord, essentially 
necessary and would not entail a very large amount of 
expenditure, as I showed in detail last year, and the 
amount could easily be made available from the large 
surplus I have just shown under the Educational head. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham:—Has the College 
Council asked to be disestablished and transferred to 
Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—No; I make this appeal 
in spite of the Council, whose management has been a 
failure, and I say that the report of the past year shows 
that the management of the college by the Council has 
not been so successful as the management of the 
Government colleges. 

There is only one other head to which I propose to 
refer, and to only a portion of that, viz., the Bombay 
City Police expenditure. I cannot let this occasion pass 
without saying how grateful the city has felt for the 
generous solicitude with which your Excellency has 
endeavoured to settle the disputes between Government 
and the Corporation on this subject. We are extremely 
thankful to your Excellency and the honourble members 
of your Excellency’s Government for doing justice to 
the city respecting many of the claims put forward in 
its behalf. I trust, however, that in the letter addressed 
to the Corporation, it is not meant to convey that in 
acceding to the contentions put forward by the Corpora* 
tion, Government will have to refuse to give them credit 
for the receipts and expenditure on cattle pounds and 
ramosis. The pound is practically worked by the city 
police, though it has a separate superintendent. The 
difference in the receipt and expenditure in the item of 
ramosis arises from the difference of a rupee in the pay 
of the ramosiy which is Rs. 10, and the sum charged 
for him to private individuals to whom ramosis are 
supplied, Rs. 11, but the one rupee is really due to 
the city police for supervision and, I believe, clothing 
supplied. But while I congratulate Government on 
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settlement arrived at, I cannot but regret that it 
is still incomplete, and that the most important of the 
items in dispute—Port Trust and Harbour Police—still 
remain in suspense. Government have had more than 
two years and a half for their investigations into their 
mysteries, and it cannot be said that they have not had 
sufficient time to come to a decision. Up to 1892, the 
city had to pay about Rs. 2,63,000 for the cost of the 
police. The action of the Government has now brought^ 
it up to something like five lakhs and a half. I do not 
mention this for the purpose of questioning the propriety 
or necessity of so enormous an increase within so short 
a period of time. But I mention it to show that under 
such a state of things, the Corporation is entitled to 
every just and equitable consideration at the hands of 
Government, and that the time has now come when the 
pending question between the Government and the 
Corporation with regard to the amount of Liquor License 
Fees should be taken in hand. When the Corporation 
protested against the city of Bombay being treated 
differently from all the rest of India in being burdened 
with the cost of the city police, Government mainly 
justified the exceptional treatment on the ground that 
exceptional sources of income had been allotted to the 
city, the chief of them being Liquor License Fees. 
But as the Corporation has more than once pointed out, 
Government are confiscating a very large portion of it. 
The city enjoyed the full amount of the fees till 1878. 
In that year, it was resolved for the sake of carrying 
out its Abkari policy without hitch that the collection 
should be with the Abkari Department without being 
hampered with the necessity of rendering a detailed 
account. In the Act passed that year, Government 
undertook to pay a sum which was thought at the time 
would represent substantially the full amount of the 
fees, and fixed Rs. 1,43,000 a year on the average of the 
last three years. The fees have now increased to more 
than double the amount, and if the city is to be liable 
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54 lakhs, surely every dictate of equity demands that 
the city should have, on the other hand, the full benefit 
of the growing revenues from the liquor licenses. Gov¬ 
ernment promised in 1888 that they would consider the 
claim when they undertook fresh legislation. They 
have never been able to deny the justice of the claim, 
and I would solicit the attention of Government to the 
necessity of now settling this long-pending question. 



REPLY TO PUBLIC ADDRESSES AT BOMBAY. 

[A public meeting, was held at the Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, on the 
20th December 1895, to present to the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, 
J.I.E., two Public Addresses voted to him, one at a public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay, held on the 20th April, preceding, and the other by the 
Eighth Bombay Provincial Conference, held at Belgaum in May of the same 
year.* The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta made the following speech in reply ing to 
the addresses.] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I cannot but be deeply 
and sincerely grateful for the great honour which you 
have been pleased to do to me in presenting these ad¬ 
dresses. However little he may have done to deserve 
it, however conscious he may be of his shortcomings, 
the recipient of such an honour cannot but be deeply 
touched and affected by so signal a mark of the gene¬ 
rous indulgence, partiality and confidence of so many 
of his fellow-countrymen in this Presidency, coming 
as it does on the top of no less ungrudging an apprecia¬ 
tion extended to him unstintedly from other parts of 
the country. So utterly beyond my deserts as it is, 

I can still only tender to you my most heartfelt thanks 
for the warmth and cordiality of your addresses. In 
doing so, will you permit me, gentlemen, to make a 
confession, and a somewhat ignominious one ? People 
have been somewhat puzzled at the time that has elapsed 
since the adoption of the addresses before presenting 
them. Well, gentlemen, the fact is, that so embarrassing 
and dumb-foundering it is to be made to stand up to 
receive personal compliments and be expected to ring 
changes on that odious word ego in reply, especially 
when you are uneasily conscious all the time how far 
short you have fallen of the ideal held up to you. that 
when I was asked to prepare to receive these addresses 
publicly, my first impulse was to make a clean bolt 
of it, or failing that, to put off, I was going to say the 
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evil, but I mean the uncomfortable day indefinitely. 
But, gentlemen, I derived courage and confidence from 
an unexpected quarter. (Cheers.) In a speech made 
at a recent memorable dinner, our late Governor—who, 
by the bye, has discovered since his retirement that the 
dissatisfaction with his administration was owing to his 
advocacy of the interests of the masses against those 
of the classes, which is news indeed out here to both 
the masses and the classes—our late Governor spoke 
in a bantering tone of ‘ that triumvirate which is known 
as the Bombay Presidency Association ’ and ‘ that in¬ 
dividual who is the Poona Sarvajanick Sabha.’ No 
doubt his Lordship humorously meant to compare those 
unfortunate three persons to the three Tailors of 
Tooley Street. (Laughter.) But at the same time his 
Lordship has unwittingly emphasized the fact that if 
you want to know the motives and principles of the 
men who form public bodies like the Bombay Presidency 
Association throughout India, you can safely assume 
them to be represented in the motives and principles 
of any three men among them, whether it was as in 
past days, my late friend Mr. Telang (cheers), whom we 
shall never cease to lament; or it was Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji (cheers) before his elevation to the Bench which 
has been hailed, if not more, certainly as enthusiastically 
by Hindus and Parsis as by his own co-religionists, or 
whether it is my life-long veteran fellow-worker Mr. 
Dinsha Wacha, and myself, or whether it is the father 
and founder of t'-e Sarvajanick Sabha whose great talents 
and varied accomplishments are devoted to the service 
of his country with an untiring zeal and unflagging 
perseverance which are equalled only by the simplicity 
of his heart and the nobility of his mind, I mean my 
friend Mr. M. G. Ranade. (Loud applause.) 

In something like this spirit, gentlemen, I imagine 
that the addresses which you have been pleased to pre¬ 
sent to me to-day are presented to me, not so much 
in my specific personal capacity, not so much as eulogis- 
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Ing my sole individual motives and principles of political 
action, but as setting forth the motives which actuate 
the conduct of educated men all throughout the country, 
the principles which guide and regulate their action, 
the credentials which they possess of their qualifications 
and the constituents whom they can, if not scientifically 
and systematically, at any rate really and substantially 
represent. From this point of view, gentlemen, I receive 
your addresses with the most grateful acceptance as 
setting the seal of the public approbation and apprecia¬ 
tion on motives which it is now 
principles which are 
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the fashion to malign, 
ignored or misrepresented 
through prejudice and intolerance, on credentials which 
are denied, and on the actuality of constituents who are 
said to have no existence. The time you have chosen, 
gentlemen, for this vindication is most appropriate, for 
there has been recently a remarkable recrudescence of 
calumny, misrepresentation and resentment against all 
those natives who venture, however humbly, to take 
an active interest, according to the best of their lights, 
in the welfare and progress of their native country. 
They are held up to scorn as ignorant and dishonest 
critics, they are denounced as selfish, ambitious, and 
dangerous agitators, they are ridiculed as fussy and 
meddlesome busybodies, they are contemned as preten¬ 
tious nobodies, they are gibbetted as unscrupulous dema¬ 
gogues, by people high and low in Anglo-Indian circles 
in this country and in England. (Shame.) We are 
bound at all times to speak with respect of the high 
functionaries of the Crown; we can only deplore that 
so responsible a minister as the present Conservative 
Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, 
should have been so far misled as to speak of us in 
a letter recently written by him as ‘ those who wish 
to destroy and revolutionise the organic institutions of 
their country.’ (Cries of ‘oh, oh.’) As if this was not 
enough, we have been only the other day reviled as 
croakers of evil, shouters of sedition, and revolution- 
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mongers (loud laughter), by one of our own country¬ 
men (loud laughter) who though never a prophet in 
his own country, is, by some occult process of metamor¬ 
phosis, made to look like and pose in England as if he 
were really a great man in Israel (renewed laughter), 
a man who hob-nobbed with our rajahs and maharajahs, 
was hand and glove with our merchant princes, was 
foremost among the kings of industrial development, 
was a philanthropic employer of labour, and who was at 
the same time the sympathetic friend and patron of the 
zamindar and the ryot. (Laughter.) We have never 
recognized except one Indian who had the right to make 
a representative claim for all India—and that man by 
universal acclaim is Dadabhai Naoroji, to whom prince 
and peasant joined to give more than a royal welcome 
on his way to Lahore, Christmas before last. The pre¬ 
tensions of Mr. Bhownitggree (hisses) to depose Mr. 
Dadabhai in the hearts of his countrymen of all classes 
and degrees could only be received in India, as they 
actually were received, with amused shouts and roars of 
laughter. In the days when natives of India were rare in 
England, it sometimes happened that people utterly 
unknown and of no position were received and were able 
to pass themselves off in social circles for princes and 
rajahs and nawabs, on the strength of a little tinsel, 
a gold-embroidered cap, a satin coat, or a little jewellery 
such as even loafers in Indian bazaars affect in 
Indian towns. (Loud laughter.) The phenomenon is 
no longer possible in society owing to the increased 
numbers of natives going to England ; but it seems 
that there is still room for it in political circles. 

A certain class of Anglo-Indians have decorated Mr. 
Bhownuggree with a little gold lace, and he is set up as 
a great political oracle of ‘ credit and renown ’ (loud 
laughter), and he has been made oracularly to donounce 
the educated classes as sowing discontent and sedition 
by their perpetual selfish and unscrupulous attacks 
against the English in India. (Renewed laughter.) Gen- 
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i, I for one recognize the singular competence of 
Mr. Bhownuggree to formulate such an indictment, 
for I have a very vivid recollection of an incident that 
took place some j^ears ago. I was returning from Kathia¬ 
war where I had gone on some professional work, and 
a friend joined me at Wadhwan in the compartment in 
which I was travelling. We got out for dinner at the 
refreshment room at Ahmedabad station ; on returning 
to our compartment, we found an English gentleman 
installed in it with a huge and fierce-looking dog by his 
side. (Laughter.) Both my friend and myself had very 
strong objections to travel in such company for a whole 
night, and finding on enquiry that the gentleman meant 
to keep the dog with him, we tried to persuade him to 
relegate his companion to the dog-box in accordance 
with railway regulations. On his refusal, I spoke to the 
station-master, which so irritated the dog’s owner that 
very soon my friend and he came to high words and some 
not very choice language, and I had just time to rush 
between them to prevent them from proceeding to blows. 
(Laughter and cheers.) As I took my friend aside and 
tried to pacify him, the English gentleman complained 
to people gathered about how utterly unreasonable and 
provoking our conduct was in objecting to the company 
of his dog. * I never object to travelling even with 
natives in the same compartment,’ he said with the most 
aggrieved air in the world. You can scarcely conceive, 
gentlemen, the paroxysm of fury into which my excited 
friend was thrown at this comparative description of the 
status of dogs and natives, none the less stinging because 
made with the most perfect unconsciousness of its in¬ 
solence. I thought it advisable to take him and myself 
to another compartment where I tried to moderate his 
somewhat violent tirades against the intolerable rude¬ 
ness of Europeans towards natives of all classes from 
princes downwards, by telling him not to generalize 
over-much or take individual cases too seriously. But 
he was not to be consoled ; he scouted all attempts to 
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explain away the insolence of the treatment of natives by 
Europeans as anything akin to the estrangement caused 
by the exclusive character of native social and religious 
ways. He called to mind many of the stories on this 
point related in that excellent article in the October 
number of the Contemporary Review from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Bonner, whose accurate statement of facts 
those who are acquainted with things below the surface 
can fully verify. My friend added many others with 
which natives are familiar, including that relating to the 
English Gymkhana in Bombay. I capped it with the 
doing regarding the Frere Hall in Mahabaleshwar, 
built largely by native donations, but which has been 
substantially handed over to an European club which 
debars, by one of its rules, any native visitor being 
allowed even on the verandah of the club premises. 
(Cries of‘ Shame.’) Though feeling very sleepy, I was 
regaled by my friend for half the night with croaking 
fears as to the permanence of British rule owing to 
this galling behaviour towards natives, of the same 
character as are now denounced in the mouth of educated 
natives. This friend of mine, the hero of this story, 
was, gentlemen, no other than Mr. Bhownuggree (loud 
laughter and cheers), who has now recanted the errors 
of his old ways and is posing as a reformed character 
before Anglo-Indian audiences to denounce the folly and 
danger of allowing the educated classes to make perpetual 
attacks on and criticise Europeans in India, who, if 
they have faults, have them only as the sun has spots. 
(Laughter.) The fact is, gentlemen, that these charges 
of being selfish agitators, ambitious demagogues, and 
unscrupulous critics hurled against educated natives are 
the outcome of intolerant prejudice and selfish jealousy ; 
or are made by people who have no acquaintance what¬ 
ever with the inner workings of the life of intelligent 
and educated Indians, and who have never penetrated 
below the surface to find the real motives which actuate 
them in the part which they play in public life. Our 
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are many, our imperfections numerous, our capa¬ 
cities and abilities neither great nor brilliant, our methods 
disjointed and spasmodic, but our motives are not what 
they are represented to be by a certain class of Anglo- 
Indians who have now caught Mr. Bhownuggree to echo 
their sentiments. 

Speaking for this Presidency, to know them and to 
comprehend them, we must go back to the time when 
the sober and sagacious foresight of that great statesman 
and administrator, whose memory will always be reve¬ 
rently enshrined in our hearts, laid down the foundations 
of a policy, so different from the fashionable cant which 
now finds favour of specious and short-sighted deprecia¬ 
tion of the national value of the mission of higher 
education and which bore fruit in the establishment of 
schools and colleges, notably Elphinstone Institution in 
Bombay. (Cheers.) I shall never be tired of repeating 
the story related of Mountstuart Elphinstone (cheers), in 
pregnant illustration of his educational policy, by General 
Briggs, who served under him at the time of the Mahratta 
war. * binding in his tent,’ says that officer, ‘a pile of 
printed Marathi books, I asked him what they were 
meant for.’ * To educate the natives,’ he replied, adding 
after a pause, ‘ that it may be our high road back to 
Europe.’ 'Then, I wonder,’ said General Briggs, ‘ that 
you, as Governor should set it on foot.’ To which he* 
gravely replied, ‘ We are bound under all circumstances 
to do our duty by them.’ Grand as the reply is in its 
noble simplicity, it is no less remarkable for the depth 
of the conviction permeating it that the permanence and 
stability of British rule was only possible under the 
policy which was summed up some years ago in Mr. 
Buxton’s book on the * Ideas of the Day on Policy,’ as 
the idea that England should govern India for the benefit 
of its own people.’ From the educational institutions 
established under the glowing inspiration of so noble a 
genius as that of Mountstuart Elphinstone issued a band 
of noble youths thoroughly imbued with the sentiment 
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the education which they had received was given 
to them, not only to promote their own worldly advance¬ 
ment, but to devote it at the same time to the grateful 
performance of what that education taught them was 
the secred duty of helping, in however humble a way, 
in making the foreign rule of the country in whose 
hands the destinies of their mother*country had been 
placed by the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, a 
blessing to them both instead of a curse. (Cheers.) 
The spirit and influence of these young men, penetrat¬ 
ing in a hundred directions, have left an abiding mark 
in the aims, thoughts and aspirations of the people of 
this Presidency who will always cherish with pride and 
affection the names of Nowrozjee Furdoonji, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sorabji Bengali, Vishvvanath Mandlik and many 
others, the first fruits of the growth of the Elphinstone 
Institution. (Loud cheers.) Though the first bloom 
and freshness of the enthusiasm has waned, the spirit 
which they breathed into the hearts and minds of suc¬ 
ceeding generations of students has never been extin¬ 
guished, and the same impulse and the same sense 
of duty are still, in the main, the guiding motives of 
the part which our educated men take in public affairs, 
notwithstanding numerous temptations to sink into apathy 
and indifference, notwithstanding sore inducements to 
desert the cause, notwithstanding sneers and slanders, 
discouragements and disappointments of every sort. Gen¬ 
tlemen, we may not be perfect in our parts, indeed we are 
not by a long way, but on the other hand, our motives 
are neither unworthy nor unholy. 

Impelled by these motives, what are, however, the 
general principles which regulate our public action? 
We are perpetually told that our claims, criticisms and 
aspirations are mischievously directed towards creating 
undeserved discontent with our English rulers who, if 
left to themselves, could be entirely trusted to govern 
the country wisely and well. (Laughter.) It is said 
that in a country whose conservatism is so deep-rooted 
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and intense as in India, it is absurd to seek to adopt the 
radical notions and methods of the western world. 

There is no greater misconception of the real problem 
than what underlies this criticism. (Cheers.) There 
would probably be some force in it, if Indian conserva¬ 
tism was allowed to work out its own destiny. But in 
the conservatism of the country, the living force of a 
new and totally different civilization has established 
itself in all the vigour of its unceasing activity, and 
it is idle to talk of letting the aboriginal conservatism 
alone. The ancient conservatism is permeated already 
by the exigencies of a foreign rule of a radically different 
type, and the problem is how to reconcile them to a 
harmonious evolution. It is the inherent conditions of 
this complicated problem that absolutely create the need 
of a vigilant activity on the part of educated and intelli¬ 
gent natives. There is no word which is so misused 
and maltreated and which is more made the vehicle 
of the fallacy of the middle term than conservatism, 
when it is used to preach inactivity on our part. 
(Applause.) Because India is conservative, is there no 
need on our part to agitate for the reduction, for 
example, of the salt tax in the interest of the masses, for 
the enforcement of a policy of economy, for the lighten- 
■m* of the burden on the land, for securing a more 
sympattfit'.e anil less msolent treatment of natives by 
Europeans, for securing juster edicts froip, European 
juries in cases of offences against natives? (Cheers.) 

It is grossly misleading to suppose that what we aim 
at is to supersede Englishmen altogether, or, as it is 
sometimes put, to take the administration of the country 
into our own hands, leaving them the solitary task of 
supporting us with English bayonets. (Cheers.) On 
the contrary, no one is more ready than ourselves to 
acknowledge the singular capacity of the British nation 
over all other civilized peoples on the surface of the 
earth for governing a continent like that of India. 
(Applause.) In many respects, even the faults and vices 
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of their character and temperament eminently adapt 
them to the difficult and delicate work. But it would 
be idle to gainsay that the necessary conditions and 
limitations that must beset a foreign rule of so complex 
and unprecedented a character inevitably involve risks 
and perils and pitfalls, in avoiding and providing against 
which, the watchful criticism and close co-operation of 
the educated classes cannot but be most useful and 
helpful. It is most true, and we acknowledge it with 
unaffected gratitude, that at least since 1858, when the 
Government passed to the Crown from the hands of a 
trading and commercial company, the sober and sturdy 
political genius of the British people led them to recog¬ 
nize and proclaim that a just and righteous policy was 
alone calculated to secure the stability and permanence 
of the Empire, and to render the possession of India a 
source of strength and profit. But a policy of this 
character is not established as soon as it is proclaimed. 
There is always a struggle to relapse into the old ways 
of temptation. When Moses was called up into the 
mountain, even the favoured people lost no time in 
falling off from the Lord, and, relapsing into the 
abominations of the Egyptians, betook themselves to the 
seductive worship of molten idols and golden calves. 
As among the stiff-necked people of Israel, so among the 
English in India, there is still a la«g»f C'.ljUB' .who .hanker 
aifet ‘ -the fieshpots of bgypt and the worship of golden 
calves, and \Vih-P strenuously maintain, with all the 
bigotry of narrow selfishness and uncultured short¬ 
sightedness that, as Mr. Bright once put it for them, 
having won India by breaking all the Ten Commandments, 
it was too late now to think of maintaining it on the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The danger, not of an open reversal, but of stealthy, 
insidious and indirect evasion of the policy inaugurated 
in 1858 is always imminent, and one of the principles 
of our political creed is to be always on the watch to 
expose and defeat all attempts and devices to leave the 
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of the true god and return to the worship of false 
and corrupt idols. This attitude is unfortunately liable 
to be misconstrued and misrepresented as seditious 
hostility to all English rule, when it is really aimed only 
against those among them who are always preaching 
and practising a relapse into the old idolatry. It is 
often reviled as hatred and enmity to English rule itself, 
when it is really an appeal to raise its nobler from its 
grosser part. Then, gentlemen, there is a duty imposed 
upon us in consequence of the bureaucratic constitution 
of the administration which must be largely foreign in 
the very nature of things. It is in the very essence of 
a bureaucratic regime to demoralize, unless its healthy 
condition is constantly promoted by watchful scrutiny 
and vigorous criticism. (Applause.) The danger is 
infinitely enhanced in the case of a body like the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, foreign, secret and irresponsible. 
So competent and qualified a judge, but one by no means 
unfavourable to or prejudiced against his English hosts 
who chaperoned his visit to India, as Sir C. Dilke, gave 
it as his deliberate opinion that ‘ it was neither safe nor 
expedient to carry on the administration of the country 
at the hands of a secret and irresponsible bureaucracy.’ 
(Cheers.) This conclusion involves no disparagement 
of the personal merits of individual officers, though it is 
a curious fact that on his visit to India, the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill did not form a high estimate of the 
capacity and attainments of Anglo-Indian officials. 
(Cheers.) He is reported to have said that though 
there were some good men among them, the average 
was very mediocre. But even if mediocre, there can be 
no question but that English officers must possess some 
share of the great qualities of the English race. The 
danger and the mischief lie, in the first place, in the 
one-sidedness and secrecy of the system, and secondly 
in the circumstance that English officialdom is not in 
touch with the people. (Loud applause.) I know that 
the latter statement of fact is vehemently and passionately 
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nied, so passionately indeed that one is tempted ^fo 
suspect that my lady protests too much. In vindicating 
at the Byculla Club dinner his policy of relying upon 
and consulting district officers only, seeing with their 
eyes arid hearing with their ears, Lord Harris strenuously 
urged that he was justified in doing so, because these 
officers were in complete touch with all classes, especially 
the agricultural masses. (Hisses.) I have no doubt his 
Lordship was sincere in his conviction like many others 
who echo the same sentiment from superficial observation, 
and without having a close and intimate personal insight 
into the real state of things. The claim is certainly a 
very plausible one, and strikes people unacquainted per¬ 
sonally with the inner and deeper aspects of district 
life with great force. For close upon eight months of the 
year, district officers camp into the district, and visit place 
after place, and village after village of one or more of 
the talukas, doing revenue and magisterial work which 
must necessarily bring them into contact with large 
numbers of the people ; and even shooting and sporting 
interludes must go some way in the same direction. And 
yet it is an unquestionable fact that this contact, so 
close in some respects, never ripens into real insight and 
true knowledge, and does not develop the power of intui¬ 
tive comprehension. 

It has often been a matter of great surprise to me 
as I believe it has been fo many others, to find in 
unexpected casual ways how even the most experienced 
and sympathetic European officers incidentally betray 
the most startling inability to enter into and comprehend 
the simplest facts of native life and native thought. The 
reason lies in what may be termed the ‘ aloofness ’ of 
the English character and temperament. The district 
officer does his work, but outside and beyond that he 
stands utterly aloof from the people. His interests and 
his amusements are jealously confined within the narrow 
circle of his own people, and he never seeks an opportu¬ 
nity, as he has neither the inclination, to enter really 
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~tft$> / the life of the people around him in the hundred 
ways in which it can be done even between people of 
different social and religious creeds. Hindus and Maho- 
medans are separated by habits and religions radically 
diverse; they could hot intermarry nor break bread with 
each other. Yet even in the proudest and most bigoted 
days of Mahomedan rule, there was close and intimate 
communion and mutual knowledge between them. Fit¬ 
ful attempts are made by conscientious Englishmen to 
show interest and sympathy, but as a general rule, the 
English officer stands in a proud and sometimes contemp¬ 
tuous isolation which prevents him from ever acquiring 
a real hold over the facts of native life. At the most, 
he is sometimes an amused looker-on or a philosophical 
spectator. This aloofness and isolation unfortunately 
intensifies another disqualification in the same direction. 
Englishmen are not easy linguists at any time ; but in 
India they never acquire anything distantly approaching 
to a living knowledge of any of the different languages 
of the people. In the Bombay Presidency, there are not 
half a dozen men who have a good colloquial knowledge 
of any of the vernaculars or can carry on a decent 
conversation on general subjects with an ordinary native. 
They never acquire the lights and shades which are the 
current coin of the inter-communion of native life and 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to dive into 
the heart and mind of the people. In pointing out- the 
hollowness of the assertion that District Officers are in 
touch with the people, I am not enunciating a grievance 
or exposing a fault; it may be that the aloofness which 
causes it has its own uses and advantages in other 
directions; I am simply stating a fact. But it is a fact 
which it is of great importance to recognize. It places 
these officers in the hands of the people around them 
who may or may not be worthy of confidence in the way 
of knowledge, capacity or interest, and deprives their 
views, opinions and conclusions of the authority due to 
information at first hand. But unfortunate as this 
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circumstance is in itself, it is fraught with immeasurable 
posssibilities of injustice, oppression, and mischief when 
taken in connection with the secrecy with which the 
administration is chiefly carried on. (Cheers.) It is a 
cardinal point of administrative etiquette never to dis¬ 
close what the district officer may have reported about 
particular men or measures ; you cannot make even a 
shy at an indirect guess from the reasons of Govern¬ 
ment for its final decision, for Government now direct 
that the bare decision, without the reasons, should 
alone be communicated to the parties concerned. Gen¬ 
tlemen, it is this state of things which makes the most 
unceasing, the most searching and I will add the most 
uncompromising criticism of the acts of district officers 
a duty and a necessity, if the administration is to be 
saved from increasing demoralization. (Cheers.) I 
know there are wise people who say that it is not to 
criticism that objection is taken, but only to hasty, 
violent, ill-informed, and unscrupulous animadversion. 
(Laughter.) Gentlemen, it is a remarkable fact that 
each side is generally convinced that the criticism of the 
other is irrelevant, unjust and dishonest. (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

But leaving that alone, if our criticism is very often 
necessarily ill-informed, it is not we who are altogether 
to blame but the secrecy in which the administration is 
enveloped. I make bold to say that under such a system 
even ill-informed and uncompromising criticism has its 
uses, for, if it sometimes does a temporary injustice, the 
fear of it also serves as a check and a warning against 
many an act of arbitrary and oppressive authority. It 
is the only antidote of any real efficacy we possess at 
present against the inevitable evils of a secret and irres¬ 
ponsible bureaucracy. In the course of one of the 
speeches distinguished by a genial and sympathetic tact 
which seems to win for his Lordship all hearts wherever 
he goes, Lord Sandhurst has gently advised us not to 
make sweeping charges against officers of knowledge 
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experience. It is impossible not to receive with 
great respect advice given in so frank and sympathetic 
a manner as distinguishes his Lordship. But we would 
pray his Excellency also to remember the relative 
position of the people and these officers under such 
a system of secret and one-sided bureaucratic adminis¬ 
tration as prevails in this country. We have no other 
means of judging of the motives of these officers except 
from their overt acts. Even in criminal jurisprudence, 
it is not always possible to give direct evidence of the 
motive by which a crime is actuated, and the law directs 
that an inference of the felonious or malicious intention 
may be justly and properly made from the acts of 
accused persons. When we attribute motives to settle¬ 
ment officers, for example, it is from their acts and 
proceedings and their results and consequences that we 
draw our conclusions. It cannot be unbecoming, impro¬ 
per, or undesirable on our part to submit these conclusions 
to representatives of our Sovereign placed at the head 
of affairs on the rare occasions they move in our midst, 
not for immediate acceptance and remedy, but as the 
convictions firmly and universally entertained by large 
bodies of the people entrusted to their care, and there¬ 
fore deserving of being treated in a sympathetic and con¬ 
siderate manner by kindly efforts at explanation and refu¬ 
tation, and where that was not possible, by promises of 
enquiry and redress. There is a time for argumentative 
memorials ; and there is a time for formal and public 
submission of grievances in brief general terms. It 
would be a pity and a misfortune if it should come to 
be believed that the right encouraged by the wisest 
even of despots of allowing their subjects to present 
their complaints in person, was in any way intended to 
be curtailed. Those, however, who advocate the repres¬ 
sion of free criticism and the gagging of our mouths 
urge that it is absolutely necessary to protect the officials 
from the constant attacks made against them, as to 
listen to complaints of their acts and to appeals against 
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their authority is apt to bring on the dire misfortune 
of destroying their prestige. Gentlemen, I have come 
to dread nothing so much as the intrusion of this won¬ 
derful word prestige in Indian political discussion. It 
does duty for every act and measure that has no other 
argument to support it. Only the other day, so eminent 
a politician as the present Leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons, Mr. Arthur Balfour, vindicated the retention of 
Chitral on the imperious score of prestige, forgetting that 
even the carefully edited Chitral Blue Book showed that 
the occupation was part of a deliberate scheme designed 
so far back as 1876. (Cries of 'Shame.’) To me, it seems 
that the prestige both of the administration and its 
officers, instead of suffering, is likely to be increased 
under a freer system, because in the first place the 
work would be more carefully and impartially done, just 
as judicial work is done more cautiously and carefully 
under a system of appeal, and secondly because there 
would be a diminution of the possibilities of undeserved 
obloquy and dissatisfaction arising from ignorance and 
misunderstanding which a little publicity and explanation 
would easily remove. (Cheers.) 

But, gentlemen, when we charge the district officers 
with not being in touch with the people, they try to 
turn the tables against us by saying that the educated 
natives are still less so. (Laughter.) Whatever their own 
qualifications, what are your credentials, they ask ? 
They try to make out that in the first place, the micros¬ 
copic minority is congregated only in the large towns 
and are utterly ignorant of the feelings and thoughts of 
the great bulk of the people. They gravely advance, 
besides, that education has so denationalized its recipi¬ 
ents that they could no longer represent or understand 
real native life and sentiment. It is a curious illustra¬ 
tion of the inconsistencies of the human mind under 
stress of a controversy that these same men are im¬ 
mensely fond of impressing upon us that our education 
is a mere superficial veneer, the slightest scratching of 
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reveals the old unregenerate barbarism in all its 
hideousness. Now what are the facts ? Why, the large 
majority of educated natives are drawn from the small 
towns and villages of the Presidency, and have grown up 
in contact with all varieties of the trading and agricultural 
classes. Then is the educated native estranged by his 
education from his kith and kin, and utterly denation¬ 
alized ? So far from that being the case, we have had 
recently to deplore a very suggestive spectacle of edu¬ 
cated natives sympathizing and going hand in hand 
in an extreme spirit of reaction and intolerance with 
the old orthodox opponents of all social reform. It is 
monstrous to allege that however educated, the native 
can throw off the material from which he has grown 
and developed. A native, educated or not, must in the 
nature of things intuitively understand native thought 
and feeling, where the most cultured European must 
lamentably fail. It is not a question of capacity or 
attainments, but in the one case it is a question of ardu¬ 
ous effort, in the other it is simple nature. Gentlemen, 
we can understand our own countrymen more easily and 
more truly than the most accomplished and the most 
capable European. (Applause.) 

But what are our credentials of positive knowledge ? 
The other day a friend of mine told me that he was 
travelling with a high English officer—a superintendent 
of police, and the conversation turning upon the debate 
on the Police Bill in the Viceroy’s Council, the officer 
was very severe upon my presumption in opposing it, as 
I could know nothing of things in the mofussil (laughter), 
whatever may be the extent of my ignorance regarding 
the city of Bombay. (Loud laughter.) This, gentlemen, 
is a typical charge in which Anglo-Indian officials are 
fond of indulging. Though by no means a very favour¬ 
able specimen, I am willing to submit to an examination 
on that point (laughter and cheers), not of ability, hut of 
knowledge and experience of the people. During a 
practice of a quarter of a century, I have gone on 
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professional business times without number. I have 
traversed in this way Gujarat and Kathiawar, Rajputana 
and Central India, the districts to the east, and a great 
portion of the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country. 
I have thus visited not only the large and small towns, 
but thanks to the combination of revenue and judicial 
functions (loud laughter), I have followed the camps of 
district officers from village to village in the remotest 
parts of the Presidency. I have had to appear before 
all classes of officers from the mahalkari and mamlatdar 
to the district magistrate and the district judge. I 
have practised in the courts of Native States and have 
pleaded before native chiefs and their judicial officers 
of every degree of competence. In the course of these 
peregrinations I have come in free, close, and spontaneous 
communion with all classes of clients, with the thakore 
and the talookdar, the tradesman and the artisan, the 
zemindar and the ryot, not to forget the most famous 
outlaw of Kathiawar of present days, don’t be alarmed, 
gentlemen, not in the way of being looted (a laugh), hut 
in friendly converse and consultation, But it is not the 
extent of this communion only that is of importance, it 
is the nature and character of it. In Guzarat, Kathia¬ 
war, and Rajputana at least, I was a native speaking in a 
common vernacular; in the Mahratta country, I could 
understand, though I could not freely speak in the 
language of those parts. I confess my ignorance of 
Canarese. This alone gave me an immeasurable advan 
tage over the best of Europeans. But what was still 
greater, the hearts of the people would open to me as 
they could never open to any, even the most sympathetic, 
officer, and I could enter into their real thoughts and 
feelings and interests without let or difficulty. These 
are my credentials and they are typical of those’ of 
hundreds of educated and intelligent natives. I think 
we cab therefore lay claim to know a trifle more of the 
heart and mind of our countrymen than the ablest and 
most experienced of English officers. Some of them 
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deservedly earned a high reputation for industry 
and capacity in compiling statistical catalogues and 
encyclopaedias of every variety of Indian information ; 
they perhaps possess a larger collection of the dry bones 
of Indian history. But of the living forces of Indian 
life and sentiment, vve must humbly take the liberty of 
claiming a more intuitive, intimate, and superior know¬ 
ledge. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, this brings me to the question of who 
are our constituents. We must at once confess that 
we do not represent any class or body of people on the 
basis of any scientific principle. We have no organized 
body of electors at all. Still, when Lord George Hamil¬ 
ton, the present Secretary of State for India, echoing 
our Anglo-Indian friends, insisted that a body of edu¬ 
cate dnatives like the Congress, represented nobody but 
themselves, he failed in his grip of the true situation. 
Without being elected, our communion and our inter¬ 
course and our common nature with the people can 
qualify us to understand and to interpret their wants, 
wishes and sentiments, their hopes and their grievances, 
in a more representative manner than their foreign 
rulers. I quite admit that the masses of the people 
are not in themselves capable of formulating clear 
political ideas; but feeling with them and understanding 
them, our education can enable us to give clear articu¬ 
late expression to their confused thoughts and suggest 
appropriate remedies for their requirements. We are 
more in accord with the princes and chiefs of the country 
than is quite known or imagined. A Kathiawar chief 
was once put up to say in England that native chiefs 
had no sympathy with bodies like the Congress and the 
ways of our educated classes. (Laughter.) Nothing 
could be a more inaccurate statement. Speaking from 
my own knowledge, I can vouch that the majority of the 
chiefs of this Presidency have close sympathy with the 
aims and objects of educated natives, and specifically 
with those of the Congress, and they have given substan- 
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proofs of their friendly interest. It is true that they 
do not always give open expression to their views for 
tear of displeasing their Political officers who have it in 
their power to harass them in a hundred different ways 
or to withhold from them the guns, orders and honours 
which they dearly love. But we can know and interpret 
their opinions and sentiments better than Political officers 
We know that they are true and loyal, but we know how 
they resent the treatment that is often given them, for 
example, in the close and secret manner of deciding upon 
their claims and rights and differences, in which it is 
now an established rule that the bare decisions contained 
in the resolutions of the Local Government or the 
Secretary of State should be communicated omitting 
all paragraphs dealing with the reasons and arguments, 
thus leaving them entirely to grope in the dark and 
generating an amount of irritation and discontent which 
is not suspected by the outside public. 

We can equally represent the great masses of the 
people, and we can enunciate their grievances and the 
measures for redressing them. We can ask for a reduc¬ 
tion of the salt tax in their interest; we can ask for a 
lighter assessment of the land ; we can ask for them for 
economy and reduction of expenditure, and we can point 
out that nothing is more responsible for squandering the 
revenues of the country than the military policy which 
has again come into favour since 1884-1885. We can 
point out that, while one North-West scientific frontier 
was bad enough, that policy has added one promising 
to be equally troublesome, if not In time worse, on the 
North-East in the conquest and aquisition of Upper 
Burma. Lord Salisbury said the other day that his 
great chief Lord Beaconsfield had said that there is room 
enough for all in Asia, and added on his own part that 
England can hold her own under all circumstances. That 
may be perfectly true, but with France added to Russia 
in Eastern land and sea, we have the exhilarating pros¬ 
pect of Asia being turned, in the same way as Europe, 
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a collection of armed camps. It is no doubt a 
proud prospect for vainglorious great Englanders, but 
the country regretfully casts wistful glances on the wise 
policy of Lord Lawrence whose keen sagacity had 
recognized that by costly efforts and enterprises to 
strengthen the outposts and frontiers, you may be 
indirectly weakening the base by impoverishing the 
people and undermining their contentment. In these 
and a hundred different ways, we are qualified by our 
position, our circumstances, and our education to speak 
for; to represent, and to serve our countrymen of all 
grades and classes. It is a high and noble mission, 
imposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism. (Applause.) 
Let us hope and trust that we may be enabled to rise 
higher and higher to it, to guide it with unswerving 
loyalty, to temper it with discretion and moderation, to 
prosecute it with constancy and integrity, and cement it 
with harmony and union. Individual persons can parti¬ 
cipate in it in only a small and humble way, but your 
presence here shows that if we honestly and fearlessly 
endeavour to perform what little it may be given to each 
of us to do, we may be sure of the unstinted and generous 
support.and appreciation of our countrymen of all classes, 
creeds and persuasions. (Loud and long continued 
applause.) 
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SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1896*7. 

[The Hmdbhs Mr, Pin rozeshah M, Mehta , C. 1. /£*, intuit the fdlh&wmg 
speech in the discussion an the Financial Statement at the Bombay 
Legislative Council at its meeting held at Poona on the 17th August 
ISiW.} 

Your Exeelieiicy, ~ Before I proceed to make any 
remarks l wish to join in the acknowledgment to your 
Excellency for acceding to our request to postpone 
the discussion on the Budget. My Lord, I confess that 
in one sense the Financial Statement of my honourable 
friend Mr. Nugent is somewhat disappointing. We 
know his great abilities, and I for one have looked to 
him to state in this fifth closing year of the Contract 
the general needs and requirements of the Presidency 
contrasted with the amount given by the Government 
of India. 1 have no doubt that it would have been done 
in so complete a manner as to enlighten the Council 
not only with regard to our requirements, but also 
with regard to the terms hoped for in the next Contract. 
The honourable member, however, deserves to be con¬ 
gratulated on the excellent and lucid manner in which 
he has presented the Budget. I for one am very thank¬ 
ful to him, because his lucidity enables us to grasp the 
details of the Budget very readily with regard to the 
gloomy view which he took last year of the finan¬ 
cial position of the Presidency, and as to what might 
take place next year, we see that the facts have been 
the reverse of this and the financial condition of this 
Presidency has been exceedingly flourishing. We al¬ 
ways hear when we suggest some important reforms 
which entail a little expenditure, say the University 
grant of Rs. 5,000, that we lack funds for it. We hear 
from our honourable friend that our finances are ham¬ 
pered. Now what is the real condition ? Look at the 
result of the last three Contracts. The first Contract 
in 1882 opened with a balance of 32 lakhs of rupees. 
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it was stated that it was 52 lakhs of rupees, 
but that was merely due to a question of accounts. At 
the end of the Contract of 1887-1892 there was a closing 
balance of 40 lakhs of rupees, and then as regards the 
present Contract, which will have run through by the 
end of this year, my honourable friend tells us that in 
spite of his gloomy anticipations the revised estimates 
show a balance of 40 lakhs of rupees. He estimates the 
balance over the minimum balance at 18 or 19 lakhs of 
rupees, but I will not be surprised if his prognostications 
were falsified and the balance was much higher, so that, 
your Excellency, you will allow me to express a little 
surprise when, as I say, we hear that our finances are 
hampered when we press for money for very important 
and urgent purposes. 1 venture to make observations 
upon this point for one reason. 1 do not quite remember 
whether it was Mr. Trevor or Mr. Nugent who on one 
occasion said that it was not wise to save for the purposes 
of showing balances at the end of the Provincial Contract. 
When we do this our balances are swept away by the 
Supreme Government, who say—‘ Oh, you don’t require 
so much money. We will cut you down here and we 
will cut you down there, so that you will not have such 
a large surplus to show at the end of the year.’ Jt 
is a false policy, and your Excellency’s predecessor, 
Lord Harris, had admitted that it would not be wise 
to economise by sacrificing very urgent reforms upon 
which depend in a large measure the prosperity and 
the welfare of the Presidency. After making these 
general remarks, 1 will.proceed to touch on one or two 
questions, for I do not intend to travel over so wide 
an area as my friend Mr. Setalvad, with many of whose 
remarks, however, I am in entire sympathy. Some of 
the points are deserving of very grave and serious 
consideration, and I will confine myself to one or two 
points. The first point is one upon which I have not 
touched here. It relates in the main to excise. My 
friend Mr. Nugent looks me in the face, but I am not 
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I am going to ask 
him to provide one thing. I think negotiations must be 
going on for the Sixth Contract with the Supreme 
Government. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent:—No, not yet. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta:—I am sorry to hear 
this from my honourable friend. I am afraid the ne¬ 
gotiations will have to be greatly hurried. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent:—There are seven months 
more yet to run. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta ;—There are many details 
to be considered, and I am glad my honourable friend 
considers that seven months are adequate for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting out these details for the Presidency. 
We all remember the sturdy fight he made for the 
Presidency in the Imperial Council when a member 
of that assembly, and I am perfectly sure he will again do 
his utmost on behalf of our financial needs. I would beg 
him to remember the Bombay Municipality in this impor¬ 
tant matter. In the excise revenue there is always 
included a large sum of money—over three lakhs of 
rupees—for fees levied with regard to the liquor licenses 
given in the City of Bombay. I may say at once that 
this is a source of revenue which does not legitimately 
belong to the Government. Perhaps your Excellency 
is not aware of the history of the question. Liquor 
fees were the property of the Municipality tinder section 
14 of Act IX of 1865. Under that Act the whole of 
the revenue was to be credited to the Municipal fund 
fpr the City of Bombay. That continued to be done, 
but unfortunately for Bombay—I do not know whether 
unfortunately for the Presidency or not—a new Act 
came into force in 1878. In the draft Bill which 
passed the Council no notice was taken of this revenue, 
but later the Honourable Mr. Ashburner brought in 
an amendment for the money to be handed over to 
the Government. This was, as Mr. Ashburner put 
it, not for the purpose of taking it away from the 
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itpality, but for the convenience of the Abkari 
Department. It was proposed to give to the Munici¬ 
pality a sum representing the recoveries of these fees. 
Mr. Ashburner introduced that amendment without 
consulting the Municipality, and it was carried. He 
took an average of the preceding ten years. If you 
will refer to the proceedings "of the Council in the 
year 1878, you will see that the Honourable Mr. Ash¬ 
burner moved the amendment at the last moment. 
My late lamented friend Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee 
pointed out that this was a very sudden step, and he 
opposed it in the interests of the Municipality. I shall 
read to you the remarks of Mr. Bengalee, who said: ‘ I 
wish to make a remark with regard to the Honourable Mr. 
Ashburner’s amendment fixing the amount of the con¬ 
tribution to be paid in compensation for the fines and 
penalties and fees for licenses which are now paid to the 
Municipality. The sum has been fixed by the Honourable 
Mr. Ashburner at Rs. 1,43,750 per annum. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to ask whether the Municipal Corporation 
have been communicated with on the subject and whether 
they have acknowledged the correctness of the amount.’ 
Your Excellency will see what reply the honourable 
gentleman made. Mr. Ashburner said, ‘ I can reply that 
it was from the Municipal records that this sum was 
arrived at. These figures were furnished by Mr. Grant 
(Municipal Commissioner).’ I will now read to you an¬ 
other passage from Mr. Bengalee’s remarks. He said: ‘ I 
think it would have have been advisable that the opinion 
of the Corporation should have been asked. I cannot see 
that the plan adopted by the honourable mover of taking 
the aggregate figures of ten years is quite correct. The 
rate of fees during ten years has varied very much and the 
aggregate amount per year has also varied — I mean it 
has increased steadily. When we find that receipts from 
liquor licenses and fines have been steadily increasing, I 
cannot see that it is quite fair that this calculation should 
be based on an average of ten years. The proper plan 
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be to take the revenue of last year and add 
something for prospective increases. I do not think it is 
right to fix the sum to be paid by Government in future 
at anything less than the receipts of last year, that is 
my objection to the amendment.’ However, Sir, in spite 
of the objection the section was passed, and from thait 
time up to the present the Bombay Municipality have 
been claiming the full amount which has been recovered 
from license-holders. Admittedly that sum was not taken 
for confiscating it, but simply for the convenience of the 
collection of the Abkari Department. The Municipality 
have special claims to ask for the redress of their 
grievances on that account. The Corporation are thank¬ 
ful to your Excellency’s Government for bringing about 
the settlement of the police dispute, which I hope will 
be satisfactory to both the parties. In spite of the 
fact that the Municipality pay over six lakhs of rupees 
for the maintenance of the police force, I will ask 
the Council to remember that the Bombay Municipality 
pay this heavy sum of six lakhs and a half of rupees 
in a way differing entirely from the policy prevailing 
in the rest of the Presidency, where the cost of the 
police is a Provincial charge. Bombay still continues 
to pay a large portion of the cost of the police. The 
Government of Bombay in deciding that the Bombay 
Municipality should continue to pay the cost of the 
police, gave as one of the reasons that Bombay Was 
specially favoured with receipts from three sources of 
revenue, and that Bombay has enjoyed the special 
license fees. Now, my Lord, there is no reason why 
the increased revenue from the license fees should not 
be handed over to the Municipality. I beg of you to 
consider whether the Municipality should not receive 
to the full extent that source of revenue which was 
given away simply for the convenience of the Abkari 
Department. Now you will be surprised to find what 
it is that the Bombay Corporation are deprived of. 
Though the amount was fixed at Rs. 1,40,000 it has gone 
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'on increasing and will still go on increasing. It rose to 
Rs. 1,51,000, and in the year 1887-88 it had reached 
Rs. 2,16,000, from which again it rose to Rs. 2,33,000 
in the year 1893-94. It came to Rs. 3,00,000 in the 
present year 1895-96 and certainly the sum of Rs. 
3,00,000 should go to the Municipality instead of the 
amount received based on past averages. I ask my 
honourable friend Mr. Nugent whether the sum which 
rightfully and legitimately belongs to the Municipality 
should not be restored to them, especially as three- 
fourths of the cost of the police comes on the Bombay 
Municipality. This is a grievance which has been borne 
in mind. We have been asking for the restoration of 
the total license fees ever since the Act of 1878 was 
passed. We have got nothing for it. Why, as a matter 
of fact, its restoration is only a simple piece of justice 
to the Municipality. 

I will now pass on to the head of Law and Justice. I 
find that the Criminal charges and the General Adminis¬ 
tration charges are still debited to the cost of the Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, Deputy Collectors and others and are 
still charged to Criminal Justice, though the cost of 
Justice could not be J or | at the most. I refer to this 
for the purpose of showing that the cost of any improve¬ 
ment which is desired can be abundantly covered by the 
revenue derived from that branch. I am glad to hear a 
rumour that as regards the much desired separation 
of the executive and judicial branches of the service, 
the result has been so far successful that it is thought 
advisable that some inquiry should be made. It would 
delight me to hear that my friend Mr. Nugent has after 
all been converted. I hope that this rumour is true. 

The Honourable Mr. Nugent:—It has no foundation 
whatever as far as l am concerned. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta:—I am terribly disappoint¬ 
ed to hear this from my friend Mr. Nugent. But perhaps 
it is possible that the rumour may not have come to my 
honourable friend’s ears, and that the Judicial Member 
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may know something about it. I am one of those who 
never despair of success, unless all reasonable hope has 
passed away. I am quite sure that an enquiry will 
convince my honourable friend that it is possible to carry 
out the separation not only in an economical manner 
but in a manner which would secure more efficiency and 
'more general contentment in the public mind, I am 
glad that the question of the undermanning of the 
Judicial Department is receiving attention. This is one 
of those subjects which require the careful attention of 
the Government because upon the judicial officers de¬ 
pends the best part of the English administration of this 
country. I hope Government will not practise economy 
under the head of the Criminal branch of the Judicial 
Department. I want to point out one little circum¬ 
stance illustrative of the sort of economy which is being 
practised nowadays. I refer to the acting appoint¬ 
ment of the Fourth Presidency Magistrate. Though 
the gentleman appointed at present belongs to my 
own community, I must say that in his appointment 
due attention has not been paid to the principles laid 
down in the dispatches of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State founded on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Public Service Commission, and it is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that this responsible position should 
be filled only by men of experience and of a certain 
standing and position. Government should take care 
to see not only that they are men against whom nothing 
can be said, but also that they are men of ability and 
of a certain standing. The administration of justice 
in Bombay is a very i:..portant matter considering the 
powers and jurisdiction enjoyed by the Magistrates. 
Whether there is any legal obligation in this matter 
or not on your Excellency’s Government, I submit 
that restrictions as to standing and ability must be 
strictly observed. It is impossible not to give great 
weight to this rule. Against the gentleman who is now 
appointed there is not a word to be said personally. 
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is a deserving young gentleman, my Lord. The 
consideration of the question of caste and community 
in such important subjects weighs very little with me. 

I am afraid considerations of economy have led your 
Excellency to make this appointment. But consider¬ 
ations of economy ought not to come in the matter. 
The place ought to have been filled by some judicial 
officer from the mofussil. Of course, you have, Sir, 
treated the question in a spirit of great liberality, and 
I must in no way impugne your liberal policy. I am told 
that many pleaders were asked to take up the appoint¬ 
ment, but it was not accepted owing to the smallness 
of the remuneration. 

Now with regard to the point which Mr. Setalvad is 
hammering at regarding the Clerk of the Insolvency 
Court, I must say that the state of affairs is really 
operating prejudicially on the public mind. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Setalvad’s remarks on the subject. I 
believe that your Excellency’s, Government are making 
strenuous efforts to remedy the state of things, but though 
seven years have passed since the Finance Committee 
pointed out that the Clerkship of the Insolvency Court 
should be filled by an officer drawing a fixed salary, and 
though many other changes have been carried out in 
other directions, this much desired change and saving of 
expenditure have not yet been brought about. What 
does the officer get ? Admittedly not the salary of the 
Chief Justice, but the salary of a Puisne Judge. It can¬ 
not but produce a baneful impression on the public 
mind when such large fees are taken in contravention 
of the recommendation of the Finance Committee. My 
honourable friend Mr. Setalvad was not speaking too 
strongly when he said that this matter has assumed 
the proportions in a small way of a public scandal. 
Something should be done to set aside such a state of 
things. 

The only other head of accounts I desire to deal 
with is that of Education. I must admit that it produces 
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in my mind very mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
regret. The Government decision in regard to the 
University grant has caused very great disappointment 
to me and all others interested in the University, and, 
I may add, in the prospect of higher education in this 
Presidency. Your Excellency will remember that the 
position which this University has occupied, is not to 
be found in any other Presidency. Looking to the 
foundation and liberal creation of the University, it 
will be seen from the Acts which created it, that the 
University was deliberately and emphatically meant 
to be a state institution of a very important character. 
Hence it was that the Governor and no other person 
was to be the Chancellor; this fact showing the vievv 
of the Legislature as to the intimate relations which 
ought to exist between the University and the Govern¬ 
ment. That being so, I submit that the University 
is entitled to the sympathetic and fostering care of 
the Government more than any other institution in 
the Presidency, and it is a matter for the very greatest 
regret that the very small grant which was given to 
it has now been discontinued. This is creating an 
impression that the Government wishes to dissociate 
itself from the institution. The withdrawal cannot be 
justified on the grounds put forward. The different 
reasons that have been given from time to time in 
justification of the withdrawal create the impression 
that the real reason has not been disclosed. Your 
Excellency will pardon me for making this remark, but 
the reasons given for this withdrawal have differed from 
time to time. The Government has taken an entirely 
different attitude at different periods in regard to the 
University. When the grant was reduced from Rs. 15,000 
to Rs. 10,000, the reason was not that the state could 
not afford it. It was not even said that it was not 
required, but it was not deliberately stated by Govern¬ 
ment that the University must cut its coat according to 
its cloth. It was said, ‘ Let the University raise the 
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amount required for expenditure from the fees which 
it may recover.’ When the examiners’ fees were in¬ 
creased, the Government declined to give any share 
of the cost, and said that the University should find 
the money, independently of the Government grant. 
When the grant was again reduced by the Government 
of Lord Harris, it was said that the step was taken 
because of the financial exigencies of the Presidency, It 
was your Excellency’s predecessor who said that the 
Government could not afford to spare the paltry sum to 
the University. But that cause no longer exists, and 
the reason now put forward is that the University has no 
need for the money. I now confess that that would be 
a very good reason for withdrawing the grant if Govern¬ 
ment had only taken steps to ascertain authentically 
that the University was not in need of the money. The 
Senate is not a popular body. It is created by the Act 
in this way, that the Fellows are nominated by the 
Government for the purpose of advising and assisting 
the Chancellor with regard to the management of 
University affairs. If Government had gone to the body 
which is thus constituted and asked whether there was 
any need for further money or not and taken the course 
of withdrawal after the Senate had replied in support of 
that view, then it could have been well said that the 
Government had made inquiries and satisfied itself that 
there was no need for the money. But that is not the 
course which Government has followed. Not the slightest 
reference was made to the Senate as to whether there 
was further need of the money or not. Government 
assumes the fact that the University does not want the 
money and withdraw it. A respectful representation of 
the Senate will come to your Excellency on the subject 
and will show that this money has been taken at a time 
when the University is absolutely starving for want of 
funds. It has not carried out particular reforms which 
are required for the prosperity and development of the 
University, because of the want of funds. There is 
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urgent need for the money. As I have elsewhere 
spoken as to what reforms are needed I need not here 
dilate upon them, but I can say that the University 
requires a far larger sum than Rs. 5,000 per annum 
to give it the margin for carrying out these reforms. 
It is a most regrettable thing that the Government 
should have taken away that paltry sum when the 
economic conscience of Government can look on the 
very large sum of Rs. 50,000 carried away by the Clerk 
of the Insolvency Court for doing absolutely nothing, 
which would have covered the University grant many 
times over. It is a pity that the University has not at 
its back a powerful body such as enables the Clerk of the 
Insolvency Court to carry away such a large sum of 
money, although the Finance Committee has said that 
the work could be done by a man on a fixed salary of 
Rs. 600 per month. I regret this withdrawal of the 
grant very much for its own sake, but not so much on 
that account as on account of the impression which 
prevails that the Government is determined to carry 
out the policy of withdrawal from higher education. I 
do not know whether your Excellency means anything 
of the sort. But the course of which I now complain 
has, unfortunately, a tendency to create and emphasise 
such an impression if this policy which Government 
pursues in regard to this and other matters is adhered to. 
As my late lamented friend the Honourable Mr. Telang 
said, 6 It would not only be a mistaken policy in regard 
to education, but it would be mischievous and disastrous 
in its political unwisdom.’ Great attention ought to 
be given to this matter. If not, it will be found pro¬ 
ductive of great political mischief. It would be the 
part of a wise Government to keep the entire conduct 
of higher education as much as possible under its own 
influence. I know that an erroneous impression prevails 
that the Honourable Mr. Kirkham supported that belief 
to my great surprise. The Education Commission has 
really deprecated a policy of that character. Nothing 
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be a greater misrepresentation than the statement 
that the recommendation of the Education Commission 
was that Government should remain aloof from higher 
education. The impression or statement is wholly un¬ 
warranted and unjustifiable. The Education Commission 
had very great difficulty in formulating any proposition 
with regard to the withdrawal of the State from the 
direct provision and management of higher education. If 
my honourable friend will refer to the report, he will find 
that the Commission, at the outset, made the following 
acknowledgment:—‘ Perhaps none of the many subjects 
we have discussed is encompassed with greater difficulty 
or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike 
among the witnesses we have examined and among the 
Commission itself, than this.’ On one point, however, it 
was able to record an unanimous opinion that ‘ the with¬ 
drawal of direct departmental agency should not take 
place in favour of missionary bodies, and that depart¬ 
mental institutions of the higher order should not be 
transferred to missionary management.’ With regard 
to all the rest, as I think my honourable friend will find, 
it was with very great difficulty the Commission was able 
to make any suggestion. They have pointed out the 
course of deliberations that took place in regard to the 
subject. The report says :— 

It seems desirable to describe the course of our deliberations upon 
this subject with greater fulness than we have deemed necessary in 
other portions of the report. Our main difficulty was as to the initial 
recommendation from which all others would naturally follow. It was 
proposed to find such a starting point in the motion that adequate guaran¬ 
tees forthe permanence and efficiency of the substituted institutions, the 
general closing of Government institutions, especially those of the higher 
order or their transfer to native management under the general control 
of, and aided by, the state, should be regarded as not only' an important 
stimulus to private effort and consequently to any sound grant-in-aid 
system, but as urgently needed, in view of the social and political educa¬ 
tion of the people. 

This motion was negatived. Then another was brought 
forward which was substantially the same, but adding that 
such withdrawal was desirable ‘ as conducive to the 
advancement of the social, moral and political education 
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of the people,’ but this proposal was also negatived. 
In summing up the general conclusions arrived at, the 
report proceeds to state : 

Our discussions brought out clearly the fact that, while anxious to 
encourage any natural and enforced transfer of institutions from depart¬ 
mental to private management, wc are not prepared as a body to adopt 
any form of expression that may be construed into a demand for the 
immediate or general withdrawal of the state from the provision of the 
means of higher education. We are convinced that, while the transfer 
of management under the conditions stated is eminently desirable, it is 
only by slow and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. 

* # * 

The Department should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, 
and should accept it, if it can be accepted without real loss to the commu¬ 
nity ; but while encouraging all such efforts, its attitude should be not 
that of withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome and of 
transferring the burden to other shoulders, but of conferring a boon on 
those worthy of confidence, and of inviting voluntary associations to 
co-operate with Government in the work and responsibilities of national 
education. We have certainly no desire to recommend any measures 
that will have the effect of checking the spread and continuous improve¬ 
ment of high education. 

His Excellency the President. — Where do you read 
these passages from ? What book is it you are reading 
from ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.— I have quoted from the 
report of the Education Commission. I have read this 
from a printed lecture delivered by myself. The report 
of the Education Commission is such a bulky volume 
that I did not bring it here. 

The honourable gentleman, continuing, said.-— Then, 
my Lord, with regard to this point I should like to read 
out one paragraph from the minute which was annexed 
by my late lamented friend Mr. Telang, who was a 
member of the Commission and who rendered very 
valuable services to that Commission. That paragraph 
is as follows : — 

The next point I wish to deal with is that involved in the recom¬ 
mendation contained in Chapter VI. I cordially agree in that recom¬ 
mendation. And I hope that the Local Governments concerned will 
deal in a spirit of liberality with the cases there referred to, and not 
allow themselves to be influenced by the cry that too much is being 
spent on higher education in India. With that cry in the form in which 
it has been raised, I have no sympathy whatever. I unreservedly accept 
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that without mass education the country will never be able 
to enjoy to the full the fruits which it has a right to expect from the 
higher education. For that purpose you must bestow brains, as Mill 
has it, on those who have only hands. And in my judgment the time 
has now come when with that view mass education must be pushed on¬ 
ward, or as it is expressed in the Resolution appointing the Commission, 
1 different branches of Public Instruction should, if possible, move 
forward together.’ On the other hand, I hold an equally strong opinion 
that, without the higher education, mass education cannot be of much 
avail, even if it can be secured. And the argument so often urged that 
for the money spent on giving high education to one student, you might 
give primary education to more than one hundred, is to my mind utterly 
futile, and unworthy even of a moment’s consideration. ‘ We have 
nearly all of us,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, * reached the notion that 
popular education is the state’s duty to deal with. Secondary and 
superior instruction, many of us still think, should be left to take care 
of themselves.’ And, after pointing out what has been done in European 
countries in this matter, he winds up thus :—* In all these countries the 
idea of a sound civil organisation of modern society has been found to 
involve the idea of an organisation of secondary and superior instruction 
by public authority or by the state ? I will not dwell more on this point, 
but will merely say that in my opinion the whole religious, social, 
political and industrial advancement of the country depends on the steady 
adhesion to that enlightened policy, as regards high education, which 
has probably been the most generally approved portion of British Indian 
policy in the past. This opinion is quite consistent with a desire, which 
I strongly feel, that all private efforts in education, especially the efforts 
put forward by my own countrymen, should receive a fair field and due 
encouragement. But in order that such private effort may be forth¬ 
coming in any district, high education must, as a general rule, have been 
in existence in that district for sometime. And therefore, I trust that, 
when the recommendation under notice comes to be carried out, no 
embarrassments will be felt by the local authorities in consequence of 
any a priori idea of the superiority of private enterprise over state 
action,—an idea which, however well founded in many respects, is just 
now, I fear, likely to be set up as a fetish, and likely to be allowed to 
dominate in regions which, under present circumstances at all events, 
lie entirely beyond its sphere. 

I have quoted these remarks and taken up the time of 
the Council in so doing for the purpose of showing the 
incorrectness of the belief that the Commission favoured 
Government withdrawal from higher education. In regard 
to the withdrawal of the University grant two considera¬ 
tions have been put forward. On one occasion we are 
told that the University may require it, but it is required 
more for technical education. Rupees 5,000, which were 
taken away from the University, have gone to the Victoria 
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Jubilee Technical Institute. I speak this in the presence 
of the honorary secretary of the Institute, my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Wadia. But Mr. Wadia himself 
will, I believe, bear me out in saying that the Institute 
could better spare Rs. 5,000 than the University. Now, 
on another occasion what are we told? We are told 
that the money would have been given to the University, 
but that it is required for primary education. I am not 
going to say a word against the encouragement that 
should be given to primary education. Enough has 
not yet been done for primary education; the Govern¬ 
ment should do much more still in this direction. But 
as I pointed out in another place, that is no reason 
for the policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. In regard 
to the Provincial Contract, I would point out that during 
the last fifteen years, the Government have accumulated 
a large balance towards the end of each contract 
period. In one case, as I have said, there was a balance 
of 52 lakhs of rupees at the end of the Provincial Con¬ 
tract; in another case 40 lakhs of rupees, and an equal 
amount this time. I cannot understand why a small 
sum of Rs. 5,000, which is barely required for higher 
education, should be taken away particularly at this 
period. It is certainly saying something which would 
be only right and just if it was in the prosecution of 
a policy which aimed at the withdrawal of a practical 
Government aid and practical Government control. I 
hope that, under the enlightened Government of your 
Excellency, the policy of the Government to have a 
direct control and management of institutions for higher 
education will not be departed from. Even if the idea 
has been contemplated, I earnestly hope that it may 
not be undertaken in view of the respectful protest of 
the University Senate. 

Now, this fact brings back to me what fell from my 
friend Mr. Dharamse about the Law School. The Gov¬ 
ernment often admitted the necessity of making the Law 
School into a Law College with a permanent Principal, 



but up to the present moment absolutely nothing has 
been done in this direction. The Government of Madras 
give something like Rs. 45,000 for their Law College, 
and although the Bombay Government have again 
admitted the necessity for such an institution, yet they 
have done absolutely nothing for the purposes of carry¬ 
ing it out. I think that the financial position will not 
permit of effecting the necessary reform. As it is not 
on account of the want of funds that the school has not 
been transformed into a college, people begin to suspect 
that it has not been done owing to the Government 
policy of remaining aloof from higher education. 

Then I come to the case of the Gujarat College. I 
remember my honourable friend Mr. Kirkham’s remarks 
as to what I said about the Gujarat College last year. 
I had no opportunity of replying to him at the time. 
I confess that, knowing all his liberal tendencies, I was 
surprised to hear him say that ‘ if it were made into a 
full Government college, it would increase the cost very 
much.’ I do not think he has read what I pointed out 
the year previous. He will remember that the college 
possesses an endowment of 2J lakhs of rupees, which 
brings an annual revenue of Rs. 10,000. The Munici¬ 
pality contributes Rs. 3,000, while Government contri¬ 
butes another Rs. 10,000. It is, therefore, clear that 
very much more will not certainly be required for making 
it a full Government college. I think that Government 
can, with very small expenditure, bring this institution 
into a position of greater usefulness than it has admitted¬ 
ly been in for the last seven years. Mr. Kirkham says that 
it may be so, but it will be a retrograde policy which 
was opposed to the recommendation of the Education 
Commission. I repeat that the report of the Education 
Commission was not in any way against the reform that 
I am advocating. Gujarat is entitled to have, just as the 
Deccan has, a full Government college of its own. The 
people of Gujarat have done their best to discharge their 
duty by establishing a college, which is managed under 
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the supervision and control of a board of management. 
Still it has proved to be a failure. The Principal has 
again and again stated that, owing to want of funds, 
the prosperity of the college is marred. Under the 
circumstances, the recommendation of the Education 
Commission can be applied to it. The policy of the 
withdrawal of the direct Government control ought not 
to be carried out. Another objection brought forward 
by my honourable friend was as to whether the people 
had asked for it. This has already received a reply, 
because when his Excellency the Governor visited 
Ahmedabad in February last, the Municipality in their 
address of welcome earnestly asked his Excellency to 
take the institution in their own charge and to make it 
a full Government college. 

With these remarks I will now pass on to say only 
one word about another useful institution founded for 
higher education. It has received sympathy and support, 
and I hope it will secure still further support from your 
Excellency’s Government. I mean the Fergusson 
College. It is a college which specially deserves the 
sympathy and support of the Government. It is the only 
indigenous college in the Presidency, and has been 
brought into existence by the enterprise of the people 
in a manner which reflects the greatest credit on its 
pioneers. I hope your Excellency will see your way 
to increase the grant and to make it to something 
approaching nearer the amount given to other aided 
institutions, viz., Rs. 10,000. 

There is only one other subject which I as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Municipal Corporation wish to touch 
upon. I sincerely thank your Excellency for the great 
interest which your Excellency personally takes in 
regard to primary education in Bombay as shown by 
visiting the schools and seeing for yourself the want 
there is for proper accommodation. I sincerely thank 
your Excellency for the liberal grant-in-aid which your 
Excellency has made to the Corporation for the purpose 
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allow me to express the little regret which your Excel¬ 
lency’s letter has caused in that it holds out no hopes 
for future favours of the kind. I am very sorry for 
this, and venture to once more point out in the presence 
of my honourable friend Mr. Kirkham that Bombay 
has special claims in regard to the primary education 
of the city. I know what my honourable friend Mr. 
Kirkham has always argued. It is the old hobby-horse 
which he trotted out in the Corporation Hall in 1891. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham :—Long before that. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—No, not this particular 
instance. This particular thing I am speaking of took 
place in 1891, when my friend brought forward an 
amendment to the effect that Bombay did not deserve 
the support of the Government and that it had received 
more favours than the rural and urban areas of the 
mofussil. I am surprised that my honourable friend 
should have trotted out that old hobby-horse. (Laughter.) 
He knows what happened when he made this perfor¬ 
mance in 1891. I think he remembers how he brought 
forward the proposal and how he could get no support 
from the Corporation—not only from those members 
who were elected by the justices and the rate-payers, 
but also from Government nominees. After five minutes 
had passed one member only came forward to his help 
by formally seconding the amendment simply with a 
view to enable discussion. Before 1888, when the 
Municipal Act was passed, primary education was in the 
hands of Government, a fact which I hope Mr. Kirkham 
will comprehend. The Corporation only made volun¬ 
tary and discretionary contributions. My honourable 
friend perhaps is not aware that before the Act was 
passed by the legislature there was no statutory obli¬ 
gation on the Corporation for years together to do 
anything for primary education. I do not know in whose 
hands it was in those days in Mr. Kirkham’s view. The 
state of affairs having been brought to the notice of 





Government an Act was passed. I think it was Mr. 
Scoble’s Act, which did not compel the Municipality to 
contribute towards primary education, but it was at 
liberty to make Voluntary contributions. Ever since 
that time the Bombay Municipality voluntarily paid 
whatever sum the Director of Public Instruction demand¬ 
ed. In all these years the care of primary education 
was in the hands of Government. I hope that my friend 
will not now trot out his hobby-horse. He has said 
that it was in the hands of a body called the Presidency 
Educational Local Fund. But the Fund when stripped 
of all its disguises turned out to be nobody else but 
Government itself. During the time the Government 
had this duty devolving on them, they spent only a very 
small sum on primary education. They never made 
any building grant. My friend has asked for the return 
which has been laid on the table, but what does that 
return show ? It shows that Bombay had a perfect 
blank up to 1888 in regard to a building grant. Where 
does the credit of this blank lie ? It lies in the fact 
that Government never made a building grant when the 
schools were in their charge, although they were making 
such grants in the mofussil. Therefore I submit that 
the City of Bombay deserves a large share of the support 
of Government for school buildings, which, had the 
Government done their duty, would have existed at 
the present moment in the city. I do not think that 
there would be anything wrong in asking Government 
to make continuous grants to build houses for schools 
that will be a credit to your Lordship’s administration. 
It would be no injustice to the rest of the Presidency 
to make continuous grants, since the Government has up 
till now done nothing for school houses. The letter 
of your Excellency's Government was disappointing in 
this respect. But it was disappointing in another respect 
also. With all respect to your Lordship, I may compare 
the Bombay Government to the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
described by the Earl of Rosebery when the debate on 
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expedition took place in the House of Lords. 
The Earl of Rosebery pointed out that the Marquis had 
an agreeable manner of bringing about agreeable surprises 
when he rose to speak. In the same way I say that the 
Bombay Government has an agreeable way of bringing 
agreeable surprises to the Corporation. While making a 
grant of Rs. 50,000, the Government has made a state¬ 
ment at which I am intensely surprised. It struck me 
as curious when I read that the grant of Rs. 50,000 
must be regarded as part of a maintenance grant for 
the year in consequence of which the Municipality will 
have to pay a much larger share of the cost. Nothing 
is more clear than the section of the Act to which the 
letter referred. It does not apply to building grants but 
only applies to ordinary items of maintenance. The 
grant allotted by Government for the building of the 
Bhuleshwar school was given without any condition 
being made as to its being considered a part of the 
maintenance grant. When we asked for a moiety of 
the charge, the Government never raised any objection. 
They never asked us to carry it to the maintenance 
grant of Rs. 25,000 which was made by Government in 
that year, and in which case we would have been obliged 
to contribute a larger sum. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham—That grant for the 
Bhuleshwar school has not yet been paid by Government 
to the credit of the School Fund. When it is paid the 
question will arise. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.—Then this is another 
surprise (laughter). The school has been in existence. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham.—The school is not 
yet built The grant has only been sanctioned. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.—The Government has 
given it as a building grant. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham.—Yes, but the grant 
*Sas not yet been carried to the credit of the School Fund. 

^he Honourable Mr. Mehta.—I hope my honourable 
inenu w jj| reac { the section again. It is section 120. 
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The Honourable Mr. Kirkham.—I want you to read 
section 61 which lays clown the general obligatory duty 
of the Corporation. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta,—My friend will see that 
there are three duties devolving on the Corporation in 
regard to primary education in section 61. They are 
maintaining, aiding and suitably accommodating schools. 
Now if you will look up section 120, you will find it 
stated that ‘The portion of the municipal fund to be 
devoted to the purposes specified in clause ( q ) of section 
61 shall be credited under a separate heading in the 
municipal accounts and shall be called “the school fund”.’ 
The Honourable Mr, Kirkham.—Then building grants 
are included in the School Fund. 

His Excellency the President.—Order, order. 

The Honourable Mr. Alehta.—The same section 
describes the School Fund as consisting among other 
things of ‘every grant made by Government for the 
maintenance or aid of primary education.’ Nothing is 
said there of building grants. 

The Honourable Mr. Little.—Does maintaining include 
rent ? 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.—It may. But no question 
arises as to payment of rent which may be paid out of 
the fund. Accommodating may include rent, but so far 
as building grants made by Government are concerned, 
they are not included in the fund. They are deliberately 
left out. 

The Honourable Mr. Kirkham.—But how can you 
accommodate children without buildings ? You cannot 
accommodate them without buildings. 

His Excellency the President.—Please don’t interrupt 
the honourable member. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.—Quite true. But this 
School Fund is for other purposes as will be seen from' 
this further quotation from section 120 :— 

< (/;) The fees levied in schools wholly maintained 
the cost of the School Fund ; 
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Such contribution from the general revenue of the 
Corporation as the Corporation shall from time to time 
determine, the same being not less, in each official year, 
than would be equal to double the Government grant for 
that year; 

(d) The unexpended balances, if any, of the School 
Fund of the last preceding official year ; 

(e) All sums made over to the Corporation, by way 
of endowment or otherwise, for the promotion of primary 
education 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta continued :— 

We must remember that the Municipal Act was drafted 
by the Honourable Mr. Naylor, who must have had some 
object in leaving out the words ‘ accommodating school 
children’ from section 120 under which the School Fund 
is described. The words could not have been accidentally 
and unintentionally left out, but they must have been 
deliberately omitted. The question does not, however, 
turn upon the consideration of the section. 

If my honourable friend will persist in adhering to the 
interpretation and thinks that he is aiding the cause of 
mofussil schools thereby, he will be greatly disappointed. 
What will be the result ? The result will be that the 
Corporation will refuse to build a single school house and 
will satisfy itself by renting houses for the purpose. The 
Corporation might say that ‘ the unjust interpretation of 
the Act has taken us by surprise, and so long as that is 
so, we shall not go in for the construction of school 
buildings in the city.’ They are ready to do everything 
in their power to put the schools on a proper footing. But 
it should be remembered that they bear heavy burdens 
and have special claims on the sympathy of Government. 
They have to see, in justice to the rate-payers whose 
money they hold in trust, that the tax-payers are not 
benefited at their expense. The Corporation will not do 
(what they otherwise would) anything of the sort unless 
they are met in a spirit of equal 1 give and take.’ It 
will be a very bad thing, indeed, if Government put that 
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interpretation upon the subject and adhere to it. It was 



certainly not contemplated by any of the parties who 
drew up the Act. Bombay has special claims on the 
sympathy and support of Government in regard to pri¬ 
mary education, and I hope that your Excellency may 
find it possible to revise the prospects which have been 
held out in the letter. We must build airy school houses 
for primary schools. These are the only remarks which 
j venture to lay before your Excellency s Council, and I 
must thank the Council for listening to a very lengthy 
speech on the subjects which interest me specially and 
therefore I am inclined to think are equally interesting 
to others. I apologise for the lengthy remarks I have 
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BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

[ The fallowing communication was addressed to the Secretary of State 
J'or India, Lord George Hamilton , M.P., by the Hon'ble Mr . Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta , C. 7. E., as Chairman of a public meeting held at Bombay on 
the 26th September of 1896, ] 

Right Honourable Sir—The following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted at a public meeting of the citizens 
of Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, rn the Framjee Cowasjee Insti¬ 
tute, on the 26th day of September 1896 — 

This meeting resolves that the Chairman be authorised to address her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, soliciting his attention to the 
hardships and disabilities under which her Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
South Africa are at present suffering, as set forth in the various memo¬ 
rials presented on their behalf and imploring him to take suitable mea¬ 
sures for their redress. 

In accordance with the above Resolution, I beg respect¬ 
fully to submit the following for your consideration. 

From the various memorials and pamphlets distributed 
and the address delivered at the meeting, it appears that 
throughout South Africa the Indian British subjects of 
her Majesty labour under grievances of two kinds, viz., 
(a) those due to the ill-feeling exhibited by the European 
colonists towards the Indians, and (b) those due to law. 

Owing to the grievances of the first kind, it seems that 
the Indians cannot travel on the railways or tramways 
without frequent molestation throughout South Africa, 
and the South African Republic has even passed a law 
making it illegal for any coloured person to travel first 
or second class in the Netherlands carriages. The 
instances cited in one of the pamphlets distributed at the 
meeting, copy of which I have the honour to enclose for 
your perusal (Enclosure A)*, if true, certainly disclose 
a very regrettable state of things in South Africa. They 
may be pushed off the foot-paths, and they cannot use 
the public baths. The Government schools, according 

* The Enclosures are not reproduced in this collection. 
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to the speaker* at the meeting, are not open to the Indians. 
Altogether, the Indian is a hated being throughout South 
Africa; he is shunned as a pariah. Every Indian is a 
coolie without distinction. 

A perusal of the address—copy of which is also here¬ 
with enclosed (Enclosure B)—and pamphlets, in my 
humble opinion, make out a very good prima facie case 
for a State inquiry. It is, of course, true that the inter¬ 
vention of her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
such grievances can only be indirect and slow. But an 
expression of an emphatic opinion may do much to allay 
the unreasonably strong feeling that seems "undoubtedly 
to exist in South Africa towards the Indians. 

I beg to take the liberty to quote a very apt suggestion 
made by the London Times in a leading article dated the 
31st August 1895, which, after expressing its sympathy 
towards the Indians in South Africa, thus concludes 

The steady growth of the population of India is such that a certain 
outward movement is inevitable and it is a movement that will increase. 
It is very desirable that our white fellow-subjects in Africa should 
understand that there will in all probability be this current flowing from 
India, that it is perfectly within the right of the British Indian to seek 
his subsistence at the Cape, and that he ought, in the common interest 
of the Empire, to be well treated when he comes there. It is, indeed, . 
to be feared that the ordinary colonist wherever settled thinks much 
more of his immediate interests than of those of the great Empire which 
protects him, and he has some difficulty in recognising a fellow-subject 
in the Hindu or the Parsee. The duty of the Colonial Office is to enlighten 
him and to see that fair treatment is extended to British subjects of 
whatever colour. 

Before quitting this portion of my letter I beg to quote 
a few extracts from the Times of India which seem to 
corroborate the story of the grievances unfolded in the 
in the address and the pamphlets referred to above. In 
the course of a leading article on the Indian question 
in Africa dated the 27th August 1894, that journal 
observes: 

It will strike most people in this country and at home, too, we hope, 
as a singularly narrow-minded and unconstitutional act of policy on the 
part of the legislature of Natal to lend—for that is what it practically 
comes to—their countenance and sympathy to the European colonists 
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there in their cruel and persistent persecution of the large body of natives 
of India. The} have been wantonly assaulted in the streets and been 
unable to obtain redress in the courts. They have been robbed and 
outraged and reviled for presuming to exist at all . . . and they have 

been persistently denied the status of citizens. 

The following occurs in a contribution from the Times' 
own correspondent in its weekly issue, dated the 19th 
September 1896 :—• 

The European population of Durban numbers some IS,000, being 
exactly equal to the black population, of whom the majority are Indians, 
called here without distinction ‘ coolies and hence giving great offence 
to the better classes of Memon and Khoja traders of Bombay. The 
colonial distinction between black and white runs in Natal to a great 
height, and grievous and sore are the consequences therefrom to the 

weaker party—the blacks, or rather the Indians.I am told 

that a coolie may be kicked or flogged. 

The various states in South Africa in one way or an¬ 
other have countenanced and encouraged this bitter feel- 
ing by passing legislative enactments to suit the fancy 
of European colonists. 

Natal has been the most active of late in passing such 
legislation. The Indian memorial (Enclosure C) with 
respect to the Franchise Act of 1896 of the Natal Parlia¬ 
ment is, it appears, still under consideration by her 
Majesty's Government. The memorial against the first 
Franchise Bill, now happily repealed owing to the firm 
attitude taken up by her Majesty’s Government, and the 
memorial just now referred to, seem conclusively to estab¬ 
lish that the real object of such legislation is not to pro¬ 
tect against future preponderance of the Indian over the 
European vote, but to degrade the Indians, so that it may 
not be worth the while of a respectable Indian trader to 
seek his livelihood in Natal under the circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the present Bill is also a piece of 
class legislation, it is difficult to understand what induced 
the Right Honourable Mr. Chamberlain to approve of the 
terms of the Bill which, it appears from the papers pub¬ 
lished in the Natal Government Gazette, was submitted to 
him for approval by the Ministers of Natal before being 
introduced into the Local Parliament. The arguments 
and facts brought forward in the Indian memorial, I ven- 
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ture to trust, will enable the right honourable gentleman 
to reconsider his views, and save the Indian community in 
Natal from much future trouble and vexation. It can¬ 
not, I humbly think, be disputed that the Bill has been 
made purposely ambiguous, and leaves loopholes for end¬ 
less litigation and agitation—a thing to be discounte¬ 
nanced in the interests of all the communities residing in 
Natal. The contention of the memorial, that if it is at 
all desirable to restrict the Indian Franchise, the object can 
be gained without resort to class legislation of so doubt¬ 
ful a nature as the present Bill, by imposing a reasonable 
educational test or increasing the property qualification 
with respect to all classes of voters, seems to be very 
just, and I beg to commend it to your earnest considera¬ 
tion. The opinion of the Natal Mercury, the Government 
organ in Natal, cited to establish the justness of the 
prayer, should not a little influence the decision of her 
Majesty’s Government in the matter. Looked at from 
the standpoint of the Indians in Natal, there cannot, I 
venture to think, be two opinions as to the fate of the 
measure. 

I regret very much to notice from the Natal papers 
that the Natal Immigration Law Amendment Bill has 
received the royal sanction, and that it came into force 
as from the 18th day of August 1896. The decision on 
that question is a sad blow to Indian enterprise, and an 
encouragement to the colonists to still further prosecute 
their war of opposition against the Indians. It is wholly 
unexpected in that Natal is the first colony to receive 
such favourable terms in spite of strenuous opposition 
on behalf of the Indians concerned. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive any reason to justify a measure which, according 
to the extracts given in the Indian petition, was only ten 
years ago universally condemned by the most eminent 
Natalians, including the present Attorney-General of 
Natal. The reasons publicly given to justify the measure 
are too selfish to deserve consideration. 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the statement of 
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ndian memorialists that the Immigration Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill will frustrate the very object of emigration. A 
state which in the words of the London Times (13th 
September, 1896) ‘comes perilously near to slavery,’ viz., 
perpetual indenture, cannot but degrade those labouring 
under that state. 

Many of the eminent Natalians whom the memorial¬ 
ists quote seem to have agreed that it is better to stop 
further immigration than to pass a measure which to 
them seemed so utterly iniquitous (Enclosure D). And 
I feel constrained respectfully to urge that view for 
your serious consideration. The terms of indenture 
under the new Act are such that they will in no wise 
benefit the Indians, whether those serving under such a 
contract or whether those of their brethren in India 
relieved by them. I submit that the Indian Government 
are in no way bound to oblige the colonists of Natal 
without any corresponding advantage. 

‘ The whole system of Indian immigration’ says the 
London Times, ‘ under indentured service for periods of 
years is regulated by legislative precautions. Those 
precautions are based partly on the ground that the 
indentured labourer, notwithstanding explanations, often 
does not really apprehend the ultimate consequences 
of his contract, and partly with a view to prevent his 
contracted service being used as a preliminary for 
his permanent enslavement in a distant country.’ The 
objects to be secured by such precautions are evidently 
frustrated by the amending Act. ‘The Government of 
India,’ continues the Times, ‘has one simple remedy. It 
can suspend emigration to South Africa, as it has on 
previous occasions suspended such emigration to foreign 
possessions, until it obtains the necessary guarantees for 
the present well-being and future status of the immigrants. 
The Government of India may well shrink from inflicting 
such inconvenience and loss upon a friendly British 
possession. It is eminently a case for sensible and 
conciliatory action on both sides. But the Indian 
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Government may be forced to adopt measures in connec¬ 
tion with the wider claim which is now being urged by 
every section of the Indian community, which has been 
explicitly acknowledged by her Majesty’s Government at 
home—namely, the claim of the Indian races to trade 
and labour with the full . status of British subjects 
throughout the British Empire and allied states.’ 

The system of passes and what is known as the 9 
o’clock rule, whereby coloured people are required to 
produce passes if out after 9 p. m., are alluded to in the 
memorials and discussed at length in the pamphlets. 
They show a lamentable want of respect for the feeling 
of the Indian population, and the working of tne law 
with regard thereto, if the facts quoted in the pamphlet 
(Enclosure A) be true, is far from satisfactory. I venture 
to feel sure that those disabilities are so serious that 
they will receive your very great consideration, which 
they deserve. 

The Crown Colony of Zululand has gone further even 
than the self-governing colony of Natal in that the 
regulations for the township of Eshowe and Nondweni 
prevent the Indians from owning or acquiring property. 
The memorial about those disabilities is, I understand, 
still engaging attention, and I trust I need not doubt 
that in this case full justice will be speedily done 
to the Indians by the abrogation of the rules, so far as 
they impose restrictions on the freedom of the Indians 
to buy property. (Enclosure A.) I venture to submit 
that their existence on the statute book constitutes a 
blot on British justice and name, and they are there only 
because they were not brought to the notice of her 
Majesty’s Government earlier. I am now referring to 
the Eshowe regulations which were passed some years 
ago. 

While the Indians do not get everything they want or 
that might have been given them in the South African 
Republic, the very sympathetic dispatch from the Right 
Honourable Mr. Chamberlain leaves nothing to be 





desired. I would however venture to remind her Majesty’s 
Government of the promise made to make friendly 
representations to the Transvaal Government, and be¬ 
seech that they may be of such a character as to gain their 
object. This is all the more necessary, in view of the 
fact that a departure from the strict meaning of the 
London Convention was assented to without the know- * 
ledge of the Indian Government and without the Indians 
affected thereby having a say in the matter. 

There are other matters in reference to the Transvaal 
not covered by the dispatch. The pass and the 9 
o’clock rules, its appears, exist in the Transvaal. The 
Indians there are by law prevented from travelling first 
or second class on the railways. These disabilities might 
be easily removed by a strong representation from her 
Majesty’s Government. I venture to hope that the res¬ 
triction of the meaning of the phrase‘the British sub¬ 
jects ’ occurring in the commando treaty which has been 
made the subject of an Indian memorial (Enclosure F) 
will not be assented to by her Majesty’s Government. 

A footpath bye-law in Johannesburg, it seems, prevents 
Indians from walking on the footpaths. 

The Orange Free State has made the ‘ British Indian ’ 
an impossibility, and according to the pamphlet herein¬ 
before referred to (Enclosure A), has driven away Indian 
traders without any compensation, causing to them a 
loss of nearly £9,000, and has passed laws preventing 
the Indians from settling in that Republic except under 
certain degrading conditions, and in any case making it 
illegal for an Indian to acquire landed property, to trade 
or farm. While it is true that her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment cannot interfere with the Acts of the Free State 
Volksraad, it is, I submit, a question whether a friendly 
and allied State can shut its doors against any portion of 
her Majesty’s subjects without just and good reasons. 

The speaker at the meeting also drew attention to the 
East London Municipality Act recently passed by the 
Cape Parliament. It was not made clear whether the 
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t has received the Royal assent. It gives power to 
the East London Municipality to frame bye-laws prevent¬ 
ing Indians and other coloured people from walking on 
the footpaths, and living anywhere else except in speci¬ 
fied locations. 

All such legislation suggests one question, viz., the 
question of the status of the British Indians outside 
British India. Her Majesty's gracious Proclamation of 
1858 guarantees to the Indians equal rights with all 
other British subjects, and a dispatch from his Excel¬ 
lency the Right Honourable the Marquis of Ripon, while 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies, recognises that principle specially with regard to 
the Indians in Natal. It is evident that all the laws pass¬ 
ed by the Colonial Legislatures and referred to above are 
in direct violation of the Proclamation and the terms of 
the said dispatch. 

This, I submit, is pre-eminently an Imperial question. 
The British subject theory would be a mockery if her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects cannot enjoy the ordinary 
rights of citizenship in her Majesty’s dominions outside 
India or in allied states. If the Indian can be treated as 
he is being treated in South Africa, he ceases to be a 
British subject except in name. I appeal to her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government to do away with such a glaring anomaly 
by once for all declaring class legislation of the descrip¬ 
tion above mentioned illegal so far as the colonies are 
concerned. 

I have not examined the causes that have led the 
various states to restrict the freedom of the Indians as 
the official reasons put forward by the other states are 
more or less the same as those advanced by the South 
African Republic, and as the Right Honourable Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dispatch alluded to above does not attach 
any weight to those reasons, and practically accepts the 
statement made by the Indian memorialists that trade 
jealousy is the root of all the evil. 

The London Times has eloquently pleaded the cause of 
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^he British Indians in South Africa, and I shall venture 
to close this somewhat long letter by quoting a few ex¬ 
tracts from the various articles devoted by that influen 
tial journal to the Indian question in South Africa. 

Dealing generally with the question, it says in a lead¬ 
ing article, dated the 31st August, 1895: 

The incident is one of those which suggests wider questions than any 
that directly offer themselves for official replies. We are at the centre of 
a world-wide empire at a period when locomotion is easy and every day 
becoming easier both in time and cost; some portions of the empire are 
crowded, others are comparatively empty, and the flow from the con¬ 
gested to the under-peopled districts is continuous. What is to happen 
when subjects different in colour, religion and habits from ourselves or 
from the natives of a particular spot emigrate to that spot for their living? 
How are race prejudices and antipathies, the jealousies of trade, the fear 
of competition to be controlled ? The answers of course must be by an 
intelligent policy at the Colonial Office. 

Again, in another article, dated the 6th September 
1895, the same journal proceeds: 

The question with which Mr. Chamberlain was called upon to 
deal cannot be so easily reduced to concrete terms. On the one hand, 
he clearly laid down the principle of the equal rights and equal 
privileges of all British subjects in regard to redress from foreign 
states. It would, indeed, have been impossible to deny that principle. 
Our Indian subjects have been fighting the battles of Great Britain 
over half the Old World with a loyalty and courage which have won 
the admiration of all British men. The fighting reserve which Great 
Britain has in the Indian races adds greatly to her political influence and 
prestige, and it would be a violation of the British sense of justice 
to use the blood and the valour of these races in war, and yet to deny 
them the protection of the British name in the enterprises of peace. 
The Indian labourers and traders are slowly spreading across the 
earth from Central Asia to the Australian Colonies, and from the 
Straits Settlements to the Canary Islands. Wherever the Indian goes 
he is the same useful, well-doing man, law-abiding under whatever 
form of Government he may find himself, frugal in his wants and 
industrious in his habits. But these very virtues make him a for¬ 
midable competitor in the labour markets to which he resorts. Although 
numbering in the aggregate some hundreds of thousands, the emigrant 
Indian labourers and small dealers have only recently appeared in foreign 
countries or British colonies in numbers sufficient to arouse jealousy 
and to expose them to political injustice. But the facts which we 
brought to notice in June, and which were urged on Mr. Chamberlain 
by a deputation of Indians last week, show that the necessity has 
now arisen for protecting the Indian labourer from such jealousy and 
for securing to him the same rights as other British subjects enjoy. 



SPEECH ON THE FIRST READING OF THE 
BOMBAY CITY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

[The Honourable Mr. PJierozeshah M. Mehta , C. I. made the 
following speech on the First Reading of the Bombay City Improvement 
Bill at a meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bombay 
on the 14th February 1898 , Lord Sandhurst presiding.] 

Your Excellency,—While I am deeply sensible of the 
very kind reference your Excellency made to tne in 
introducing the Bill, I am painfully conscious of my 
inability to deal with the measure, in consequence of the 
very short time I have had for considering the provisions 
of the Bill in detail. I know that on the occasion of 
the first reading of a Bill it is not usual to go very 
minutely into the details of the measure. All that is 
necessary to be done at the first reading is to see whether 
the Council considers that new legislation should be 
undertaken for the object in view. My Lord, I suppose 
that no Governor of Bombay has ever been called upon 
to deal with more serious or more grave crises than those 
which it has been your Excellency’s lot to encounter 
during the period of your administration. I hope your 
Excellency will permit me, though rather late in the 
day, to say a word of thankfulness and appreciation 
for what has been admitted to be everywhere, not only 
in this Presidency but throughout India, the untiring 
energy and great sympathy with which your Lordship 
and the members of your Government have met the 
great and towering calamities which have been visiting 
this poor city, not only last year, but unfortunately this 
vear also, when there is a recrudescence of plague of a 
very severe character. I hope you will also permit me 
to say that the inhabitants of Bombay cannot fail to 
appreciate the very kindly and sympathetic manner in 
which your Lordship has referred to the patience with 
which the suffering people of this poor city have met the 
dire misfortunes that have overtaken them for the last 
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fwo years. In this connection, though I should be the 
last person to make any claim to speak with authority on 
such points, I should like to bring to your Excellency’s 
attention, and I hope I am not out of order in so doing, 
that while there is a great deal of quiet patience on the 
part of the people, there is a certain amount of unrest 
and distress in the community regarding plague regula¬ 
tions and specially the quarantine regulations. I confess 
I do not speak with any confidence or authority, as I have 
only been two days in Bombay; but there is a certain 
amount of pathos in the appeal which has been made 
in regard to these rules, and I am perfectly sure that 
if there is any just cause for complaint, the matter will 
be attended to by your Excellency’s Government. If 
your Lordship’s administration has been unfortunate in 
having to meet such dire calamities, I think every one 
will agree with what your Lordship has said, that these 
misfortunes may be turned to account if Bombay arises 
out of these calamities a lovelier and a more beautiful 
city than it has ever been in the past. Those who are 
resident in Bombay, both European and native, have 
come to love it with a very great love indeed, and we may 
be well assured that the present and future generations 
will be grateful to your Excellency’s Government if, as 
a result of this calamity, we have a healthier and more 
beautiful city. The people of Bombay appreciate very 
cordially the sincerity and earnestness with which your 
Lordship has set about the great task you have under¬ 
taken—a task which may fairly be described as the entire 
reconstruction of the city upon sanitary lines. 

The Bill which has been introduced for this purpose is 
certainly one of great magnitude, and though I speak with 
diffidence in this matter, I think it might perhaps have 
been the better course to have laid on the table, either con¬ 
currently with or before the introduction of the Bill, some 
general sketch of the detailed improvements and schemes 
which it may be necessary to enter upon in carrying out 
this work. I need not remind the Council that in the 
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case of the Glasgow Improvement Scheme the Bill which 
was brought before Parliament was accompanied by de¬ 
tails of the scheme of proposed improvements, and we know 
the same thing is done in regard to other schemes of a like 
character brought before Parliament. The desirability of 
that procedure is this, that in that case you do not enter 
upon any scheme which may after all turn out to be of 
a speculative character. To a certain extent you know 
the'liabilities which you are incurring. It may not be 
possible to say exactly the amount that is to be spent on 
these improvements, but certain definite lines can be given, 
within which the cost of the improvements will come. 
I can well understand that in view of the exceptional time 
through which we have been passing it has not been 
possible to have these details ready before the Bill was 
introduced, but I hope they may be given during, the 
progress of the Bill, as it is a matter of importance that 
the rate-payers should have some knowledge of the finan¬ 
cial responsibilities entailed by the Bill. It will be the 
duty of the Select Committee to see that some definite 
lines are drawn as to the financial burdens which will be 
cast through the Corporation upon the city. The Corpo¬ 
ration in this matter is only the representative of the city, 
and it seems to me that a definite limit should be set to 
its financial liablility. It may be said that a line has 
been drawn under the provision which limits the pay¬ 
ments to be made to 2 per cent, of the rateable value of 
lands and buildings in the city. That would have been a 
perfect answer to the objections raised, were it not for 
the clauses which come within what are termed the gua¬ 
rantee sections of the Bill. Though it is said in one part 
of the Bill that 2 per cent, is to be the contribution of the 
city to the improvements, it is provided in a later part 
of the Bill that whenever further moneys are required 
for the purposes of the Bill they must be provided. I 
say nothing in regard to the means to be employed. It 
is not the ‘ Bludgeon’ part of the clauses to which I 
have to take objection; but what I should like to place 
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before the Council in regard to the clauses is this, that 
the guarantee renders it obligatory on the Corporation to 
provide additional funds if the 2 per cent, named in an 
earlier part of the Bill is not found sufficient. It seems 
to me that the limit of 2 per cent, is in reality swept away 
under the provisions of the guarantee section. 

I do not intend to go into any detailed discussion of 
the Bill at the present moment, but I should like to make 
a few general remarks with regard to its principal provi¬ 
sions. Now in regard to the constitution of the Board, I 
do riot agree with those who think that it is an attack 
upon the constitution of-the Municipal Corporation. If 
we consider the present Municipal Act, we shall see that 
it has always contemplated that there would be special 
and exceptional occasions on which it might be deemed 
desirable not to entrust the direct work of carrying out 
certain duties to a body constituted as the Corporation 
is, but that it might be deemed necessary to delegate 
such tasks to a body composed somewhat differently to 
the Corporation. (Hear, hear.) I need refer to nothing 
more than to the provision deliberately introduced into 
the Act for the purpose of the appointment of the Joint 
Schools Committee. 

When that section was passed it was felt that educa¬ 
tion was one subject for which it was necessary that 
separate provision should be made, and that instead of 
handing the direct work to the Corporation, it should be 
entrusted to a body appointed partly by the Corporation 
and partly by Government. Perhaps I should have pre¬ 
ferred—and appearances in this world go very far—if 
this trust had been called by some name which might 
have brought it more in harmony with the nomencla¬ 
ture of committees such as were contemplated in the 
Act. The constitution of the new trust might have pro¬ 
ceeded on somewhat similar lines as that of the Joint 
Schools Committee, and there is all the more reason for 
this, since a substantial portion of the revenue of the Com¬ 
mittee comes from Government, while this will not be 
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e case in regard to the new trust to the same extent. 
But as your Lordship has pointed out, the Government 
of India and the Government of Bombay are going to 
treat the city with great liberality in the matter of the 
properties which it is proposed to assign to the trust, 
in regard to which I shall have something to say later 
on. While this liberality will be of assistance, the main 
responsibility of providing funds lies with the Corpo¬ 
ration, and from that point of view it might have been 
desirable to have given the Board a constitution more 
like that of the Joint Schools Committee. However, 
in a matter of this importance, it is not worth while 
haggling about the exact form, if substantially and practi¬ 
cally the same thing is proposed to be done in this Bill. 
But while I quite agree that no serious objection could 
be raised to the constitution of a separate Board, I 
must say that there are some sections of the Bill which 
seem calculated—to use the phrase of the Hon’ble Dr. 
Bhalchandra—to make the trust a department of Govern¬ 
ment. I do not say this is so, as I have only had time 
for a cursory examination of the Bill. But there appear 
to me to be certain sections which leave the final arbi¬ 
trament of financial questions entirely in the hands of 
Government. Then also take, for instance, the Chairman 
of the proposed Board, who is to be an officer remov¬ 
able at the pleasure of Government and whose salary 
is to be fixed at any sum—it may be from Rs. 50 up to 
Rs. 5,000,—that Government may choose. Now, my 
Lord, I quite admit that the Chairman of the Board must 
be an officer of great experience and ability and he ought 
to be well paid. The task that will devolve upon him 
will be of an exceedingly onerous and responsible char¬ 
acter, and the salary should, I am quite prepared to 
admit, be comparatively heavy. But I should like to 
have seen some indication in the Bill as to the exact 
status of the Chairman of the Board. As the Bill now 
stands, he is to be nominated at the pleasure of Govern¬ 
ment and removable at the pleasure of Government, and 



his salary is to be fixed from time to time at the pleasure 
of Government. I hope the Select Committee will con¬ 
sider very carefully whether the entire power should 
be left indefinitely in the hands of Government as pro¬ 
posed in the Bill. Care should be taken not to make 
the Board a mere department of Government, and hence 
I raise this small voice of warning. 

Something has been said by previous speakers as to 
the proposal to make the General Officer Commanding 
the District an ex-officio member of the Trust. While on 
the one side it may be said that such an officer may 
prove useful on the Board, it may be pointed out on 
the other side that as Government have power to nomi¬ 
nate certain members, the General of the District might 
be one of those nominated members. Government will 
nominate those gentlemen whom they consider from their 
connection, position and experience as likely to render 
useful service on the Board. This being so, the neces¬ 
sity for making the General an ex-officio member passes 
away, as Government can at any time give the officer 
a seat on the Board. 

I pass on, my Lord, to speak on the procedure which 
it is proposed the Board should adopt in undertaking 
its works. I have no doubt that the explanations we 
may have later on will remove many objections which 
arise on a cursory examination of the Bill. One thing 
that has struck me is, that I do not see a clear dividing 
line between what are called improvement schemes and 
street formation schemes. It seems to me that these 
things are very likely to run into one another. How 
they can be separated I do not see, because in an improve¬ 
ment scheme you will have to lay out roads just as well 
as in the street scheme. I am speaking with great 
diffidence, because there may be some explanation of 
the sharp division drawn in the Bill between the two 
things, but I do not at present see the sharp line that 
divides them. The distinction drawn between the two 
things seems only to be that in the case of an improve- 
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riient scheme a certain process must be gone through 
before the Board can undertake the work, but in regard 
to streets the Board can move of its own motion. I 
should like the Select Committee to consider whether 
it is wise that in the case of an improvement scheme the 
Board should only be able to proceed in the matter on 
the representation of the Municipal Commissioner and 
of certain other bodies and persons named in the 
sections. I make this remark because there are no two 
opinions in regard to this fact that there are certain 
portions of this city which imperatively require to be 
improved. No Municipal Commissioner is needed to 
instil that fact in the mind of any one in Bombay, no 
Health Officer or Justice of the Peace need tell you 
that. Why then, my Lord, should the Board have to 
wait for such a process to be gone through before 
improvements urgently needed are initiated? But this 
again is a matter with which the Select Committee 
will be able to deal. 

With regard to the third object which is proposed by 
the Bill, I am not quite clear as to the necessity for 
including it in this measure. I have listened with very 
great attention to that part of your Lordship’s speech 
which relates to the proposed reclamations of certain 
portions of the foreshore. I quite agree with your 
Lordship that we must not draw sweeping inferences 
from the unsuccessful character of the reclamation 
scheme of which many persons in Bombay had unfortu¬ 
nate experience in 1864. The circumstances of the Back 
Bay scheme of 1864 were such that you cannot draw 
general conclusions against reclamations from them. 
We know that some reclamation schemes have proved 
successful, while others have been unsuccessful. But the 
objection which presses upon my mind is that reclama¬ 
tion is not quite of the same urgency and the same 
essential character as the other improvement schemes 
provided for in this Bill. It would be a very good thing, 
I admit, for reclamations to be entered upon for the 
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purpose of enlarging the city. But the question is 
whether such a scheme stands upon the same footing 
of urgency and necessity as the rebuilding of the city, and 
whether it is desirable to cast the same heavy financial 
burden upon the rate-payers for reclamation as it is 
necessary to do upon improvement. The improvement 
scheme is absolutely essential for improving the healthy 
condition of the city; the laying out of new streets is 
absolutely necessary and the city must make up its mind 
to bear the financial burden involved. But, can the 
same thing be said in regard to the reclamation part of 
this measure ? So far as the Bill is concerned the re¬ 
clamations are to be put on the same footing as the 
other work to be entrusted to the Board. If there was 
some section of the Bill providing that reclamations 
could be undertaken afterwards, when the financial bur¬ 
dens have shown themselves to the full extent in regard 
to the other departments of the scheme, then my objec¬ 
tion, as it seems to me at present, might reasonably be 
said not to apply. I would ask the Council to remember 
one thing: we have nothing before us in the way of 
estimates or figures or guarantees to show that reclama¬ 
tions might not prove to be after all of an extremely 
speculative and hazardous character. I trust that the 
Select Committee will give to the question the most 
careful and anxious consideration. 

My Lord, I do not propose to trouble the Council with 
any lengthened remarks upon what my honourable friend 
Mr. Nugent (whose humour I always enjoy, though some 
of my native friends do not see the fun), would probably 
call the ‘ little bantling ’ of the Police Accommodation 
scheme. It is a question of detail which will best be set¬ 
tled in Select Committee. But one thing I failed to 
comprehend from the remarks of your Lordship is why 
under the Bill the Police buildings should revert to 
Government after a certain period. I fail to understand 
why those buildings should go back to Government. Of 
course Government will have in the first instance to 
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the amount required for rent and sinking, but they 
will recover it in the proportion of three to one from the 
Corporation. If the Corporation has thus to meet the 
greater portion of these charges, I fail to see why the police 
buildings should revert altogether to Government. I am 
not quite clear about this part of the Scheme, but I have 
no doubt that it will be explained, and light will be thrown 
upon it by Sir Charles Ollivant, who is unrivalled in his 
acquaintance with Municipal affairs, and to whom the 
city and the Corporation can look forward with confi¬ 
dence to guide the destinies of this Bill, for while on the 
one hand they are grateful to him for his able adminis¬ 
tration as Municipal Commissioner, on the other they 
have a sort of claim over him, as it was the city and the 
Corporation which gave him the opportunity of bringing 
out the great abilities for which he is distinguished. 

With regard to the acquisition of properties required 
for the purposes of the Bill, I quite agree that there 
should be a more summary way than what the Land 
Acquisition Act provides for acquiring properties. So far 
as I can at present see, the sections dealing with the 
subject are well calculated to effect the acquisition in a 
more expeditious and reasonable way than might be found 
possible under the ordinary law. 

In regard to the Government properties to be vested 
in the Trust, I am prepared to accept on faith what your 
Lordship has said about the liberality of the Government 
of India in making over large properties to the Board. I 
do not wish to speak in any carping spirit, but if your Lord- 
ship will permit me, I must make the confession that I 
am not quite clear regarding this liberality, because I fail 
to find that their being vested in the Trust will place the 
Government of India in a worse pecuniary position than it 
would otherwise occupy, though, as I have already said, 

I cannot speak with any confidence at the present moment 
upon details which I have not had time to consider. The 
liberality of the Government of India may be made clear 
to the Select Committee; at the present moment I am 
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not able to discover it. In connection with that point I 
should like to refer to the inclusion in the Schedule of 
Properties to be vested in the Trust by Government, of 
the Flats. I do not know whether, while I have been 
absent from Bombay, your Lordship’s Government have 
sent any reply to the representation which the Corpo¬ 
ration made upon the subject of the ownership of the 
Flats, but I trust that Government will not forget the 
claim to the property that has been put forward by the 
Corporation. Its inclusion in the list of Government pro¬ 
perties may be supposed to give legislative sanction to 
the absolute right of Government to the property regard¬ 
less of the equitable claim of the Corporation. I venture 
very submissively to think that the Corporation have 
made out a very strong case for making over the Flats 
to the city. 

As to the values of the properties handed over to the 
Trust by Government, it may be, as your Lordship has 
put it, that they are nominal; but I may be allowed to 
remark that when the owner of a property puts his own 
figures as to its value, this is not apt to inspire any confi¬ 
dence, although the figures may be very moderate. I am 
not in a position to say that the Scheduled values are 
exaggerated, or are not well within the mark; but after 
all we have here the figures put down by the very autho¬ 
rities to whom the properties belong. I trust, therefore, 
that in the Select Committee we shall be informed as to 
the way these valuations have been arrived at, and I do 
hope that the figures will not be taken as having been 
sanctioned by the Legislature in passing this Bill. One of 
the most important parts of the Bill is that which deals 
with the liabilities and the settlement of accounts. I 
confess that I am not quite able to comprehend them, but 
have no doubt the Chairman of the Select Committee 
will place before us some lucid and clear tabular state¬ 
ment as to how the provisions of these sections will work 
out. At present the impression is left on one’s mind that 
when the Act is passed and we come to all the claims in 
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respect to capital and interest and sinking funds, the Cor¬ 
poration may find themselves in none the best position 
in this matter. I will not attempt to dive further into 
the mysteries of these sections, but it may be just pos¬ 
sible that some of the sections may require re-drafting. 
Nothing is more important and more valuable than to 
give the financial sections of the Bill as clear a wording 
as possible so as to remove all doubts and ambiguities. 
So far as human intelligence and ingenuity can do it, no 
room should be left for doubts to arise hereafter as to 
the meaning of the legislation, and, as your Lordship is 
aware, there are no questions which give rise more con¬ 
stantly to bitter controversy than financial questions. 
We know perfectly well that this Government cannot 
enter into large financial liabilities without the sanction 
of the Government of India, we know that there is 
frequent discussion between the two Governments on 
financial questions, and that the Government of India 
say that when they are resisting what appear equitable 
claims they are fighting for the interests of the general 
tax-payer as against the local tax-payer. In the same 
way, when there is difference of opinion on financial 
questions between the Government of Bombay and the 
Corporation, the Corporation are supposed to be fighting 
in the interest of the rate-payers of the city, while 
Government assume the role of protecting the interests 
of the general tax-payer. Experience shows that inter¬ 
minable friction thus arises, and this being so, there is 
nothing more important than to frame legislation on 
financial subjects in as clear a way as possible. Now it 
seems to me that although the limit of 2 per cent, is 
named in the Bill, the liability of the Corporation is sub¬ 
stantially and practically of an indefinite character, see¬ 
ing that in the guarantee clauses it is incumbent on the 
Corporation to provide further funds, should they be re¬ 
quired. One remark of your Lordship’s has made me the 
more anxious on this point. Your Lordship has said there 
may be years in which it may be necessary to have larger 
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funds in hand than the 2 per cent., which means that the 
Corporation may have a very much larger amount than 
2 per cent, to find. 


The Honourable Mr. Hughes,—I should like to explain, 
your Excellency, that in that case the debt would be 
charged to capital, and the Corporation would not have 
more than the ordinary amount to pay. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta.—If this is the case there 
is no necessity to make provision for the additional funds 
referred to in the guarantee clauses ; however, I suppose 
some detailed explanation is to be forthcoming. I listened 
very carefully to what your Lordship said on this part of 
the Bill, and I must say that I failed to be convinced 
by what fell from your Lordship as to the impossibility 
of either the Government of India or of the Government 
of Bombay standing guarantee for the liabilities of the 
city under the Bill. After all, what is the position? 
You put a burden on the Corporation and the Corporation 
is bound, by raising additional taxation, if necessary, to 
provide these funds. This being so, where would the risk 
be in a Government of India guarantee ? The Government 
of India could, if need be, pass legislation, compelling the 
rate-payers of the city to raise the moneys required which 
Government had guaranteed. Thus there could really be 
no risk whatever to the Government in giving the guar¬ 
antee; the money could always be recovered from the same 
source from which the Corporation will be required to 
raise the 2 per cent. Government would stand absolutely 
no risk of losing one pice of their money. Then look at 
the advantage of a guarantee of that character. It seems 
to me that if the loan was guaranteed by the Government 
of India in the first instance, the Local Government 
would have to look carefully at the proceedings of the 
Board, and practically it would mean that a limit would 
be fixed which it would be very difficult for the Trust 
to pass. I think the advantage we should get in that 
respect would be almost incalculable. A great deal has 
been said in regard to the success of the Port Trust, 
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and while 1 am aware that you cannot draw deductions 
from the success of that body in regard to similar bodies 
created for other purposes and in other times, I would 
point out that one reason why the Trust has been suc¬ 
cessful, in addition to its great good fortune in securing 
exceptionally able men at the head of its administration, 
has been that Government has stood guarantee for some 
of its loans. 

The Honourable Mr. Hughes.—Not the debenture 
loans. 

The Honourable Mr. Mehta :—For my part I cannot 
see the insuperable difficulty in the way of a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee. There was a time when Govern¬ 
ment never allowed Municipal bodies to borrow money 
except from themselves. The clauses in regard to 
the borrowing powers of the Trust provide that loans 
may be obtained from the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State as well as from the general 
public. Well, in that case, does it not come to the 
same thing as Government standing guarantee for the 
recovery of the money ? Whether they lend the money 
or guarantee the loans it is the ratepayers who, under 
every conceivable circumstance, will have to pay the 
interest and repay the loans. In either case Govern¬ 
ment will look to the credit and resources of the city 
for repayment. I trust that these sections will receive 
very careful and anxious scrutiny from the Select Com¬ 
mittee. It may be I am taking a much too hopeful 
view of the possibility of alteration. I know how strictly 
limited we are by the Olympian authorities who look 
upon these matters in a particular way. It will be 
difficult, I know, to move them in the direction I have 
indicated. But I still think it is worth the effort, in 
view of the great advantage to be derived from such 
a guarantee, to see if something cannot be done to 
win over the Government of India through the kind 
offices of your Lordship’s Government to modify the 
guarantee clauses and relax their stringency. 
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1 do not think I can usefully refer at this stage of 
the Bill to other sections. I would in conclusion only 
echo the sentiments with which your Lordship concluded 
your speech, that the scheme may be the foundation 
for the reconstruction of the city in a way for which 
future generations will be grateful to a Government 
which has the boldness and the statesmanship, as 
one of my colleagues remarked, to undertake the work ; 
to the Municipality which will have to bear the present 
burden of the cost; and to the rate-payers of the present 
generation, who, while they may desire certain pro¬ 
visions to be altered so as to make the burden no 
heavier than necessary, are willing that the scheme 
should be undertaken, for co-operating in carrying, 
out a measure of this essential and important character. 
(Hear, hear.) 




SPEECH ON THE SECOND READING OF THE 
BOMBAY DISTRICT POLICE BILL. 

[The following Speech was delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Pheroxeshah M. 
Mehta, C. 1. E., on the Second Reading of the Bombay District Police Bill 
at a meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bombay on 
the 15th February 189 5 .] 

Your Excellency,—I should like to say a word as to 
the reasons why I do not take part in the discussion on 
the various amendments proposed by my honourable 
colleagues. I presume they expect me to do so, knowing 
the views I hold on this subject. I have refrained from 
joining in the discussion for two reasons. In the first 
place I feel like an extinct volcano. I exhausted myself 
of everything I could say on the questions involved in 
this Bill in the Viceroy’s Council in the debate on the 
Bill to amend the Police Act of 1861. We were success¬ 
ful in getting some of the most obnoxious features of 
that Bill removed ; others remained and they now con¬ 
stitute Act VIII of 1895. That brings me to the second 
reason for my silence. I am unable to take this present 
debate very seriously. The sections about which my 
honourable colleagues are fighting are mostly all contain¬ 
ed in the Police Amendment Act of 1895. Section 15 of 
that Act provides that the whole or any part of that Act 
may be extended to any Presidency by a Notification 
of the Governor-General in Council. Supposing for a 
moment, a most wild supposition, that my honourable 
colleagues succeeded in having this Bill rejected, it would 
be only necessary to issue a notification under the section 
I have mentioned, and all the provisions of the present 
Bill would be forthwith law and take effect in this 
Presidency. My honourable friend Mr. Garud has the 
sanguine temperament of youth; he seems to have great 
faith in arguments, and long arguments. He will come in 
time to have more faith in the potency of votes than that 
of arguments. 


SPEECH ON THE SECOND READING OF THE 
BOMBAY CITY IMPROVEMENT BILL, 

[The following speech was delivered by the Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta , C.I.E., on the Second Reading of the Bombay City Improvement 
Bill at a meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council , held at Bombay , 
on the 28th March 1898, Lord Sandhurst presiding.] 

Your Excellency,—-The Bill before the Council involves 
operations and transactions of such serious magni¬ 
tude, and is pregnant with possibilities of such far- 
reaching and momentous consequences to the welfare, 
progress and development of the city that I do not think 
any apology is needed for venturing to take up the 
time of the Council with observations on its objects 
and reasons, its principles and main features. My Lord, 
this Bill may be said to raise the curtain on the Fourth 
Act of the drama of the local administration of the 
city. The First Act closed with the passing of Act 
II of 1865. Up till then the management of local 
affairs was carried on under the direct control or super¬ 
vision of Government assisted by small boards com¬ 
posed mainly of Government officers, a state of things 
for which even now many people sigh, as in all ages 
people have sighed for a golden age which exists only 
in imagination inflamed by prejudice and for which 
there is no warrant in history. The system ended 
in gross financial mismanagement and at the end of 
1864 in disastrous failure ; and so grave was the condi¬ 
tion of the city in poinc of health and sanitation that 
Government felt the necessity of a more organized effort, 
and Act II of 1865 placed the Municipal affairs of the 
city in the hands of a Government official called the 
Municipal Commissioner, assisted and controlled by 
the Bench of Justices, who were to have the power 
of the purse by controlling the annual Budget. Another 
experiment still fondly cherished by some people had 
thus its day. The result was that the Municipal Com- 
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"S^missioner went his way regardless of the Bench, and 
six years of the Arthur Crawford regime ended in 
financial ruin, though not unrelieved by marked im¬ 
provement in the sanitary conservancy of the city. 
I do not know if there is any honourable member at 
this board who remembers the sensation that was created 
in this very Durbar room when Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, announced 
that the Municipality was bankrupt. The curtain then 
rose on the third Act of the drama, and the legislation of 
1872 inaugurated the system of an elected Corporation, 
a Town Council and an Executive Commissioner, a 
system which I had some little hand in suggesting, and 
which exists up to the present day. The Act of 1872 
was appointed, so to say, only on probation ; it was con¬ 
firmed in 1878, and was improved and enlarged on the 
same lines in 1888, Act III of which year is the Act 
which now governs the Municipal administration of the 
city. Almost exactly ten years after the present Act 
in force was finally considered in this Council, the 
curtain now rises upon the opening of the Fourth Act. 

The question naturally arises why this further unfold¬ 
ing of the drama has become necessary. Is it because 
the progress of the third Act has landed us in as abortive 
a result or as dismal a failure as in the periods before 
and after 1865? 

For sometime it has been dinned passionately in 
our ears that the legislation of 1888 has proved as 
faulty and imperfect as the corporate body to which 
it entrusted large powers and resources has been found 
grossly and shamefully unequal to its task. Now, my 
Lord, is there any truth in this indictment ? The most 
serious fault found with the Act relates to the res¬ 
triction contained in section 348, by which certain 
provisions for sanitary structure were confined to sites 
previously unbuilt upon, and to absence of measures 
for preventing over-crowding. But the reasons for 
restricting section 348—which was amended at the 
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instance of one of the most thoughtful and enlightened 
members this Council ever had—have not been under¬ 
stood. To have applied the new provisions for structure 
in section 348 to sites previously built upon would have 
prevented hundreds of house-owners from rebuilding their 
houses Up to the very last moment, and the city would 
have had a far larger number of old dilapidated and 
patched up houses against houses improved up to a certain 
extent by rebuilding, though not in the best manner 
possible. As to over-crowding the Act has provided in 
section 378 ample powers for dealing with buildings unfit 
for human habitation, and in section 379 with the evils 
and dangers of over-crowded dwellings. But then it is 
said that if these sections were not properly worked, 
it only proves again the gross incompetence and apathy 
of the Corporation. People who talk like this show 
that they have never studied the legislation which they 
criticise. The working of Sections 378 and 379 is not 
vested in the Corporation but has been deliberately left 
to the independent responsibility of the Commissioner 
with the help of courts of law. I was sorry to see 
the other day, a late Municipal Commissioner, in the 
debate on Mr. Birdwood’s interesting and excellent paper 
on the plague in Bombay, inveigh against the Corporation 
for dilatory and unenlightened action in the matter of 
drainage and house-connection. Now what are the facts ? 
I he Corporation yielded only too easily to the intro¬ 
duction of systems of drainage and house-connection, 
accepting the opinion of experts against its own mis- 
givings as to how far the systems had been made suit¬ 
able to tropical conditions and the habits of the people. 
In the debate to which I have referred, Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, who was engaged to report on our system, con¬ 
fesses that * he knew Bombay very well, having carefully 
examined every portion of it, and he must say it was a 
misfortune that the early sanitary works there were 
not designed in a better way. European rules had been 
applied to Indian towns which, in his judgment, having 
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to certain circumstances connected with the 
population, were not sufficient for the purpose.’ It is 
in this non-adaptability of European expert knowledge 
that the explanation of the much-abused action of the 
Corporation lies. The case of house-connections is in 
point. The system based on European precedents hastily 
introduced had to be ultimately revised, and the Corpora¬ 
tion acted wisely and not obstructively in insisting upon 
such revision and in compelling Mr. Acvvorth to submit 
to it. In the same way, there is an outcry about neglect 
of sub-soil drainage. It is curious that Mr. Cassels, who 
steered the Act of 1865 through the Council, then made 
the same complaint against a similar extravagant waste 
of Vehar water as is now made against Vehar, Tulsi and 
Tansa combined, and the increase of malignant fever in 
the town in consequence. Well, Bombay proved a pretty 
healthy town for several years after the waste of Vehar 
water was allowed to run riot. But here again a remark¬ 
able fact is oozing out. It is said that a small sub-com¬ 
mittee appointed recently of three of the best European 
experts and one native expert in Bombay to investigate 
the subject, is finding from the experiments carried out 
by it that the level of sub-soil water in the city is lower 
instead of being higher than before. I do not refer to 
this for the purpose of recommending or justifying any 
inaction in dealing with sub-soil drainage. 

I only want to show that the grave problems that come 
before the Corporation present difficulties and complica¬ 
tions which demand careful and cautious consideration. 
The truth is that, as your Lordship has gracefully testified 
in your letter to that body, the Corporation has done 
useful and valuable work in a variety of directions during 
the 25 years that have elapsed since the Act of 1872 in¬ 
augurated local self-government in this city. The present 
Bill has become necessary, not because there has been 
any failure in its work or the performance of its duties, 
but because a time has now come in the development of 
this city as in the case of all other great cities which, 
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Swing up unmethodically at haphazard, have suddenly 
found themselves outgrowing their capacities and their 
requirements. Though the great fire of London of 1667 
gave it a splendid opportunity of getting rid of its wooden 
houses and its narrow alleys, even so recently as 1890, 
when it amended and consolidated the Acts for housing 
the working classes, there were 300,000 inhabitants living 
in slums in a condition which Professor Huxley declared 
to be inferior to that of West African savages, and it was 
generally admitted that 4 the dens inhabited by the 
poorer section of the working classes dwelling in London 
were a disgrace to humanity and a dishonour to that 
enlightened and opulent city.’ The condition of a great 
portion of Paris was not much better till half of it was 
rebuilt by Baron Hausmann so recently as the time of 
the third Napoleon. We have now to do for Bombay 
the work which was done in these and other great cities 
of civilised Europe none too early. In London the great 
fire, in Paris the exigencies of an Imperial regime, in 
Lisbon the great earthquake, supplied the great propelling 
force. We are set in motion by the dire pestilence that 
is so mercilessly ravaging the city. Your Excellency’s 
Government deserves no little credit for seizing the right 
psychological moment with promptitude and thorough¬ 
ness by bringing in the Bill now before the Council. 
I have said, my Lord, that it is a measure of grave 
magnitude, I may add that it is not a little bold and 
ambitious in its procedure. I refer to this feature not 
to discredit it, but to point out the necessity of safe¬ 
guarding its enterprise as carefully as possible. At the 
first reading of the Bill I referred to the Glasgow Im¬ 
provement Trust Acts, which embodied full plans and 
details of the improvements contemplated. But it was 
pointed out that the present Bill was modelled on the 
Statute of 1890 for the housing of the working classes, 
and that that Act left the areas of improvement and re¬ 
construction to be settled afterwards. But it must be 
remembered that under the Statute of 1890 no improve - 
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ment scheme, even after being sanctioned upon an offi¬ 
cial representation by a Secretary of State or the Local 
Government Board, could be carried out without a spe¬ 
cial confirming Act of Parliament, so that each scheme 
had to prepare its full plans and details and estimates 
before the Legislature allowed it to be carried out. In 
this Bill there is no such safeguard provided, and it is 
therefore most essential to see that the constitution of 
the new Board to be created is such as to guard against 
recklessness and to devise limitations of its powers and 
resources so as to provide against extravagant and ambi¬ 
tious expenditure. 

I ventured to state at the first reading the view I took 
of the constitution of the new Trust. To my mind it 
approximates substantially with the Joint Committee 
contemplated by the Municipal Act for special work. I 
should have wished that in view of the fact that the Cor¬ 
poration will raise and supply the greater portion of the 
funds required, they had a larger representation on the 
Board. The Bill as amended in Select Committee reduces 
its comparative representation lower than in the original 
Bill, and I shall move an amendment to rectify that state 
of things as far as possible. The main objects of the 
Bill are to improve and reconstruct unhealthy areas, to 
open up the city by forming new streets, and to provide 
dwellings for the poorer classes. Reclamation, I am 
assured and understand, is not one of the principal ob¬ 
jects, but it is introduced with the view of supplementing 
the resources for carrying them out. But the sanction 
for a reclamation scheme stands in an essentially 
different position from the sanction to an improvement 
scheme. With regard to the latter, Government occu¬ 
pies the position of a disinterested party; with regard 
to a reclamation scheme it is a directly interested party. 
It gains by the success of a reclamation scheme : it loses 
nothing by its failure, and may even gain something. 
Under these circumstances some provision should be 
devised for saving Government from marring its reputa- 
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tion for justice and infallibility in an tincautious moment. 

I propose to suggest an amendment for that purpose. 
With regard to the provisions for initiating schemes for 
the improvement of unhealthy areas and for the forma¬ 
tion of new streets, they seem to me to be practically 
sufficient and satisfactory with the addition of the Cor¬ 
poration in the list of moving authorities. They are 
borrowed and closely adopted with necessary changes 
from the corresponding sections of the English Act 
of 1890 for the housing of the working classes. The 
Select Committee has amended this part of the Bill by > 
giving the Corporation a direct opportunity of consider¬ 
ing and criticising every improvement and reclamation 
scheme. I trust that the Corporation will view this 
as one of their most important functions and fully utilise 
the opportunity of carefully studying and commenting 
upon every scheme, with the aid of a strong expert com¬ 
mittee. The inclusion of police accommodation schemes 
seems at first sight to be somewhat outside the main 
object of the Bill. But I cannot think that there is 
serious objection to entrusting the Board with the work 
of housing the police, for it cannot be denied that it 
would be a great advantage to the city to have the rank 
and tile of the police located and housed in proper 
quarters. The money required for it could be raised by 
a loan which would be paid off by a rental based upon 
the amount of interest arid sinking fund. With the 
addition of the clause for vesting the police buildings 
which might be thus constructed in the Corporation, the 
interests of that body are well safeguarded. It will have 
secured substantial buildings for the city for the small 
addition to the rental in the shape of sinking fund instal¬ 
ments for a period of 60 years. 

We now come to the resources placed at the disposal 
of the Board. For a long time it cannot hope to meet 
the interest on the loans required for carrying out its 
work from the returns of its own operations. As Bombay 
is a city in which many imperial interests are centered, 
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it is only just and right that the necessary funds to meet 
the deficiency should be contributed from the imperial 
as well as the local exchequer. This principle is recog¬ 
nized in the Bill; but I cannot help saying that the 
division of the burden is not what it ought to be. The 
share of Government is principally confined to the 
income which the Board might make from the rental 
of certain Government properties for 99 years after 
paying them interest at 3 per cent, on their values. 
These are principally properties which ought always to 
have belonged to the city as soon as local burdens were 
placed upon it. It is too late in the day, however, to 
make a claim based simply on bare equity and justice 
not clothed in legal garb. But with regard to certain 
properties, I cannot help saying that the Government 
might have shown greater liberality. I refer to the 
Kennedy Sea-face and Chaupati properties, aggregating 
a valuation of nearly two lakhs. I do not know if many 
members of this Council are aware of the history of the 
acquisition of these properties by Government. Both 
these properties were acquired by Government from the 
wreckage of the famous Back Bay Reclamation Company 
without the expenditure of a single rupee, while they 
cost the unhappy share-holders of this city over eighty 
lakhs of rupees. The right to reclaim the foreshore was 
given to the company on condition of its giving Govern¬ 
ment about 400 acres out of the reclaimed land. After 
sinking an enormous capital the company found it impos¬ 
sible to carry out their project, but there was the condition 
with Government, and they could save themselves only 
by making over to Government the area reclaimed by 
them—now the Kennedy Sea-face—and various properties 
they had purchased in Chaupati and Malabar Hill for 
several lakhs of rupees for getting material for reclama¬ 
tion. Surely properties built up with the money of 
the city and acquired from it in such a manner might 
well be given back to the city on an occasion like the 
present. Though I feel as if I were leading a desperately 
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forlorn hope, I would still appeal for the good offices 
of your Excellency’s Government to get these properties 
as a free gift to the city to be used either as open spaces 
or building sites. 

The second resource placed at the disposal of the 
Board takes the shape of a speculation and it is with some 
doubt that I join in consenting to its acceptance. But 
the calculations on which it is based appear hopeful 
and the reclamation, if successful, will also serve to 
provide healthy and valuable building sites in the ex¬ 
pansion of the city within itself. The rest of the burden 
for carrying out the work of the Board is laid on the shoul¬ 
ders of the Corporation. As it is at present entered in the 
Bill, I do not know how to describe it. Besides the 
return from the Municipal properties devolving on the 
Board on the same terms as the Government properties, 
it is said that the Corporation will have to contribute 
a sum equal to ^charge of two per cent, on the rate¬ 
able value of all lands and buildings in the city. This 
will bring over five lakhs of rupees a year according to 
this year’s returns: the amount will probably continue 
to grow in the future as it has done in the past. What¬ 
ever the increase, I am content that the city should 
contribute this definite two per cent. But is it really 
two per cent, in the Bill? Section 63 is certainly 
definite; it talks in a most firm and decided manner of 
“ a lum P sum not exceeding two per cent, on the rateable 
value of all buildings and lands in the city.” Such 
emphatic words relieve you of all sense of uneasiness 
and you glow with a sense of assurance made doubly 
sure. But alas, you approach section 70, and on the 
gate thereof is an inscription which reads, ‘ All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here.’ The boundary line of a 
lump sum not exceeding two per cent, dissolves into thin 
air, and in the benevolent and euphemistic Tudor fashion 
you are let in for any per cent, not exceeding, it is true, 
but exceeding, ‘the liabilities of the Board ’! I know the 
soothing unguents which are administered to induce you 
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swallow this gilded pill ; it is said to be only a 
sop to the ignorance of the people from whom loans are 
to be extracted ; only this and nothing more. But I 
must say this is not business. If you give an unlimited 
power, you must calculate the consequences of doing so, 
I confess I cannot contemplate with any amount of 
equanimity the laying of an unlimited burden on the 
rate-payers of the city. I am strongly of opinion that 
the only prudent course is to fix the per cent, with¬ 
out any means of tampering with it, and let the Board 
thus clearly realize that it must cut its coat accordingly 
and that it must proceed at such a rate only as the 
percentage given to it will enable it to do. 

This is all the more essential when we remember the 
difference between this Bill and the English Act on 
which it is otherwise based, as I have pointed out above. 
There is not the slightest idea given in the Bill as to the 
works the Board might embark on and the money that 
they might cost. Under the English Acts the extent of the 
liability could be ascertained before Parliament is. asked 
to confirm any scheme. It may be said that calculations 
have been made which show that two per cent, would 
suffice. But the calculations could only be necessarily 
based upon certain assumptions as to what should be 
undertaken from time to time. But neither the assump¬ 
tions nor calculations would be in the least degree binding 
on the Board, and the Corporation could be compelled to 
dance to any tune the Board might call for. My Lord, I 
cannot but view with the greatest concern the imposition 
of this unlimited liability on the Corporation, and 1 trust 
the Council will take into their most serious considera¬ 
tion this part of the Bill. With this exception, I must 
confess that the Bill comes out in an improved and satis¬ 
factory condition from the hands of the Select Commit¬ 
tee, though there are some minor points on which I have 
amendments to propose. I feel bound to say that this 
satisfactory result is in no small measure due to the 
chairman selected by your Excellency for the Committee, 





Our deliberations owe much to his intimate knowledge of 
everything concerning the city, while his clear grasp of 
facts and his liberal and sympathetic attitude to all argu¬ 
ment and contention were eminently conducive to a 
satisfactory discussion and settlement of all disputed 
questions. But however satisfactory this Bill may be 
made in Council, let us all bear one thing in mind, that 
its successful working will mainly depend upon the 
watchful, reasonable and judicious co-operation of Gov¬ 
ernment, the Corporation, and the public. So worked, I 
hope and pray that it may succeed in making the city 
which we love and of which we are so proud, as healthy 
as it is beautiful, for the benefit of its poorest as of its 
richest citizens. Such a result, my Lord, would raise a 
perpetual monument to the anxious sympathy and far- 
seeing solicitude for the welfare and resuscitation of this 
city which were so conspicuously illustrated in your Ex¬ 
cellency’s speech the other day in the Town Hall. 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1898 9. 

' ’[Thefollowing speech a 1 as delivered by the Hon'blc Mr. Plterozesheth 
M . Mchtdi C. L E. y on the Bombay Budget of 1898*9 at the meeting 
of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Poona on the 19th of August 
1S9S> Lord Sandhurst presiding.] 

Your Excellency,—I confess I am inclined very much 
to envy the courage of my honourable colleagues who 
have spoken before me, in grappling so undauntedly with 
the > numerous subjects which they have unhesitatingly 
placed before the Council for its consideration at such 
length. They do not seem to be at all dismayed, if not 
with the usual academic character of our financial 
debates, even with the hopelessly futile character of the 
discussion in this particular year, when we are landed 
in a situation! of a most unprecedented character. It 
cannot but be depressing to make useful suggestions with 
the consciousness that they are doomed to immediate 
extinction. However, my Lord, onejjhas to justify one’s 
existence at times, and I hope the Council will bear with 
me while I offer a few remarks on the Budget placed 
before us.j I quite join witli my colleagues in feeling 
that the meeting at which we are gathered here to-day 
is a meeting of condolence, and I join in offering to your 
Lordship and the members of your Government our deep 
and most lugubrious sympathies. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Nugent, who prepared the Budget, has truly told us, ini 
the humorous way in which he has always brightened 
up the debates in this Council, that the result of his 
efforts this year is only 4 an object of melancholyjjcon- 
templation.’ The sum total of the Budget is that the 
Presidency and your Excellency’s Government are 
bankrupt, and have to subsist upon the charity of the 
Imperial Government.j My Lord, this Presidency has 
never before been reduced to such straits ever since the 
introduction of the system of what are called Provincial 
contracts. As the Council) are aware, the system of 
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Provincial contracts was instituted by the Government 
of Lord Mayo in 1870. The arrangement then made 
was a tentative one and limited jin its scope; but it met 
with such a hopeful measure of success, that in 1877 the 
nresent system of quinquennial contracts was adopted, 



enlarged. It so happened, however, that the commence¬ 
ment of the second Provincial contract (1877-1882) was 
conterminous with the great famine) of 1877, which 
exhausted the resources of the Provincial Government 
at the very outset so completely as to compel the Govern¬ 
ment of India not only to bear the J greater part of the 
burden of relief, but even to find money for the Provincial 
Government to go on with, a situation not unlike what 
we had recently) to pass through. I would ask the at¬ 
tention of the Council to the way in which it was thought 
right, under such circumstances, to deal with the Presi- 
dencyjjwhen the time came in 1882 to make a fresh 
contract. Though by that time the Provincial Exchequer 
had recovered itself to a considerable extent, the Impe¬ 
rial Government (thought that it was a proper and fitting 
occasion, not to let the Presidency stew in its insolvency, 
but to grant it more thai# usually favourable terms, so) 
that when the third Provincial contract closed in 1887, 
it closed with a balance of 52 lakhs, including the up- 
till-now considered irreducible minimum of 20 lakhs. 

Thelfourth Provincial contract (1887-92) showed equally 
favourable results; after comparatively heavy expen¬ 
diture on public works, and after helping the Imperial 
Exchequer with a contribution of 1lakhsjjof rupees, 
it was able to announce a surplus of nearly 44 lakhs. 
The fifth Provincial contract, which closed in 1897, 
promised well, though useful expenditure was, with 
dubious) propriety, largely curtailed. But the prevalence 
of famine disturbed the finances, directly and indirectly. 
With a contribution of 30 lakhs from the Government of 
India on account of j famine charges, the fifth contract 
showed a closing balance of 17 lakhs in its revised esti- 
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rtes,—a balance in its nature fictitious. Last year 
was nominally the first year of the new contract, but it 
can hardly be called a contract year at all, for several 
important heads were excluded from settlement till the 
following year. This year is really the first of the new 
contract and for the first time since the famine of 1877 
the year opens with a balance of nil; and it is without a 
balance at all that this Presidency, for which the irre¬ 
ducible minimum of surplus was fixed at 20 lakhs, is 
asked to carry on ,its financial administration for the 
next four years.^t seems to me, my Lord, that this 
Presidency has good reason to complain, and complain 
bitterly, of the treatment it is receiving at the hands of 
the Government of India. It is true that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has borne, as it was bound to do, the 
greater portion of the famine charges. But it has under¬ 
taken to bear only a very small share of the expenditure 
on account of plague, its contributions being about 10 
lakhs last, and seven lakhs this year. I venture to 
submit that this Presidency has a right to far more 
liberal treatment that this. The principles on which 
these Provincial contracts are regulated were carefully 
considered and laid down by the Government of India in 
their Resolution of 1881 on the subject. That Resolution 
is well known to us as the Local Self-Government Reso¬ 
lution of Lord Ripon. As enunciated in that Resolu¬ 
tion Provincial Governments were not only entitled, in 
times of extraordinary calamities, to draw on the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for unforeseen, unprovided and excep¬ 
tional expenditure, but they were further entitled to 
expect that such an adjustment would be made as would 
enable them to start with a working balance of what 
has always been considered the irreducible minimum of 
20 lakhs for a Presidency like that of Bombay. 

The gloom, I deliberately use that word, and the 
surprise with which the whole country learned of the 
refusal of the Government of India to accept any assis¬ 
tance from the British Exchequer towards meeting the 
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the refusal could only have been made in consequence of 
the knowledge that the country was regaining its pros¬ 
perity, and that with that regained prosperity the Pro¬ 
vincial Government had received liberal treatment. But 
to our sore disappointment we find that the Government 
of India have been able to show a surplus by starving, whe¬ 
ther other Presidencies I do not know, but certainly this 
Presidency. We know that the Civil Works Budget used 
to be prepared on the understanding that the expenditure 
was never to go below 38 lakhs, but it has been brought 
down this year to 28 lakhs. How is that done? Why, 
my Lord, as my honourable friend Mr. Chandavarkar has 
pointed out, by refusing even to incur the cost of white¬ 
washing the Elphinstone College,—whitewashing that 
was absolutely necessary after the plague period through 
which we had passed. If a private individual had refused 
to whitewash his house under such circumstances, I do 
not know what criminal consequences he might not have 
incurred ; but there we have the Government of India 
placing this Presidency in such a predicament that your 
Excellency’s Government are obliged to tell the Principal 
of the College that plague or no plague, ‘you cannot 
have whitewash’. This may be a somewhat extreme 
illustration, but it shows the manner in which this 
Presidency is being starved during the tenure of the 
present contract. It seems to me that the Government 
of India can only justify its present action upon one 
principle. Providence has dealt severely with this 
Presidency during the last two years ; famine, plague 
and other calamities have come upon us in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Possibly the Government of India thinks it would 
be thwarting and hindering the intentions of Providence 
if it did not leave us to be chastened and disciplined by 
the visitations which Providence has been pleased to 
inflict upon us. That would seem to be the only justifi¬ 
cation for the treatment that the Government of India 
has accorded to this Presidency. 
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I will not say more upon the general question of the 
Budget except to remark that while we all welcome Mr. 
James, we regret very much the absence of Mr. Nugent, 
who irradiated the most melancholy position with his 
humour. When he tells us that the Presidency is on its 
beam ends and the outlook for the future is black, the 
position must be very gloomy and very melancholy 
indeed. 

I shall confine myself to a very few subjects in my 
detailed observations on the Budget, and I shall first 
refer to matters affecting the Bombay Municipality, 
The first point to which I wish to ask the attention of 
your Excellency is regarding the apportionment of the 
City Police charges. My honourable friend Dr. Bhal- 
chandra spoke as if some items in connection with the 
police expenditure had not been settled; but we have 
thankfully acknowledged the great service done by your 
Excellency in bringing to a termination the long-standing 
dispute in regard to the annual expenses of the City 
Police. Only two points remain now to be settled. After 
the decision of the Government of India and the Local 
Government was arrived at about the apportionment of 
charges, the Bombay Government presented their 
account for the three years 1892-93, 1893-94 and 1894-95. 
The committee of the Corporation which was appointed 
for the purpose of taking cognizance of this question, 
pointed out that Government had proceeded on an 
entirely wrong principle in arriving at the amount of 
arrears due, which on the basis of the decision arrived at 
by Government, was Rs. 50,000 and not over a lakh of 
rupees as set forth in the account. Certain items were 
included, the decision in regard to which was not made 
until 1895, but for which we were charged in the accounts 
for the three previous years. I think honourable 
members of the Council will agree with me that these 
new items should have been charged from the date that 
it was decided they should be levied from the Corporation, 
and that if anything was to have retrospective effect it 
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should be the payment of the one-fourth share by 
Government which was decided as far back as 1891. 
The Committee of the Corporation showed that the 
Government had overcharged us to the extent of over 
Rs. 50,000. The Corporation have repeatedly addressed 
Government on this subject, but up to the present 
moment we have received absolutely no reply whatever. 
But while Government have not replied, they have taken 
the money from us all the same, by including it in the 
expenditure on plague account, which was due from 
Government to the Corporation. This is one of the two 
points upon which we ask Government to come to a final 
determination. 

The second point which remains to be settled regard¬ 
ing the City Police charges is one which has long been 
under the consideration of Government and the Corpor¬ 
ation. It has long been thought that the best way of 
putting an end to the disputes which have arisen in 
connection with the police charges would be for Govern¬ 
ment to take them over on receiving from the Corporation 
equivalent sources of revenue. Government have asked 
the Corporation to communicate to them their proposals 
in this behalf in writing ; but the Corporation have learnt 
by experience, into which I will not now go, that this 
is a one-sided and impracticable mode of procedure. It 
is impossible to come to a settlement by the Corporation 
going on suggesting one source of revenue after another 
and Government carping at and rejecting them for one 
reason or another. The only fair and practical course 
is to appoint a small committee of the members of 
Government and the Corporation to discuss and settle 
the matter. If the Government are really inclined to bring 
about an equivalent transfer of the police charges, I trust 
Government will accede to the proposal of a committee 
which the Corporation have made to them and thus remove 
finally this long-standing source of irritation which has 
now and then marred the harmony of the relations 
between them. 
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will next venture to draw the attention of your 
Excellency and the Council to the dispute which is pend¬ 
ing between Government and the Corporation regarding 
the tenure of the land on which the Municipal Work¬ 
shops and the Health Department Stables are situated. 
After this land had been enjoyed free by the Muni¬ 
cipality ever since they received it in exchange for the old 
Municipal Market in Mr. Arthur Crawford’s time, Govern¬ 
ment have suddenly started a claim under which they 
seek to oust the Municipality or to demand R<$. 24,000 
a year as rent. I ventured to ask your Excellency’s 
Government on a former occasion to refer the matter 
to arbitration, but it was declined on the ground that 
the Municipality did not appear to have any legal title. 
Since then, however, a diligent search has brought to 
light many important documents ; and the case having 
been submitted to the eminent barrister who is standing 
counsel to the Corporation, we have been advised that 
the Corporation have a good title to the greater portion 
of the land. The Corporation are most reluctant to 
place themselves in any position of seeming hostility 
or defiance to Government; but I am sure the Council 
will feel that with counsel’s opinion before them, they 
would be betraying the trust reposed in them if they 
did not by all legitimate means protect the rights and 
interests of the city placed by the legislature in their 
charge. The only way by which the Corporation can escape 
going to a court of law in the inevitable discharge of their 
duty, is by a reference to arbitration. The Corporation 
have respectfully begged Government not to drive 
them to the disagreeable necessity of fighting with them 
in a court of law, and I trust your Excellency’s Govern¬ 
ment will receive their proposal for reference to arbitra¬ 
tion in the amicable spirit in which it is made, and thus 
avoid the lamentable spectacle of Government and the 
Corporation warring in a court of law. 

I will next draw the attention of the Council to the 
question of the financial responsibility for plague opera- 



tions. 1 venture to think that the only practicable and 
reasonable solution of this question is that the cost of 
plague operations in the City of Bombay, as well as in 
the rest of the Presidency, should be defrayed by the 
Imperial Exchequer. Not only Bombay, but a large 
number of the mofussil towns have been infected with 
plague. It is impossible to expect them to pay for plague 
measures forced upon them in the interests of the whole 
country out of their extremely limited resources. Asa 
matter of fact they are totally unable to do so. It would 
he to ruin all prospects of necessary future improvement 
to recover the expenditure from them in course of time 
as the Government of India gravely ask us to do. Surely 
plague time is one of those occasions on which the burden 
of the tentative and extraordinary measures carried on by 
Government should be borne by the Imperial Government. 
I have no doubt that your Excellency and the members of 
your Government will strive their utmost to induce the 
Government of India to take this, the only just and 
reasonable, view of the matter; but if it is not to be so, the 
Bombay Corporation have a grievous complaint to make. 
If the city has to bear the greater portion of its plague 
expenditure, it has a right to expect that measures should 
not be taken by which its money should be needlessly 
squandered. That its money has been squandered, I was 
going to say criminally squandered, as indicated by my 
honourable friend Dr. Bhalchandra, is now too patent to 
require me to go into details. I am quite prepared to 
admit that on occasions of emergency it is not possible 
to avoid a great deal of what may afterwards seem to be 
waste ; but after such investigation as we have been able 
to make into the accounts of the Plague Committee, what 
we have to complain of and bitterly complain of is some¬ 
thing over and beyond this justifiable amount of blun¬ 
dering waste. And how has this unjustifiable and 
extravagant waste taken place ? I venture to say that 
the reason is not far to seek. Nothing else could have 
been expected when the money was to be found by one 
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body and was to be spent without control by another. I 
make bold to say that if the Plague Committee had 
known that the money to spend was Government money, 
then I feel certain that we would never have heard of 
the necessity of being wasteful on the plea of emergency; 
and a good many of the items which now disfigure the 
plague accounts, would never have been there. With the 
lessons taught by this experience, the Corporation had a 
right to expect that they should not be displaced in favour 
of a system which had so completely broken down when 
plague first invaded the city. I have always admitted 
that the suddenness, mysteriousness, and swift and 
appalling severity of the visitation demanded a sort of 
dictatorial regime, and the Corporation loyally co-operated 
without caring for constitutional questions about their 
rights and privileges, in enabling Government to assume 
authority centralised in their own hands. The Corpora¬ 
tion readily made way for the Committee appointed 
by Government. But when the suddenness of the 
invasion passed away, when there was time and oppor¬ 
tunity to concert measures in the light of past experience, 
the need for a dictatorship passed away, and the 
Corporation, with their executive functions vested in a 
Government officer selected by Government themselves 
and assisted by experts of experience and ability, might 
well have been entrusted with the task of coping with 
the pestilence in the city, helped and guided by advice 
from Government. Government, however, re-appointed 
the Plague Committee. With what result ? The 
Committee had the interval of the rains to make pre¬ 
parations for the next campaign ; and still I venture to 
say that this Committee proved, I was going to say in 
every thing, but I will confine myself to saying a dis¬ 
astrous financial failure. The Corporation have pointed 
out in their representation to Government on the subject, 
how wastefully and unprofitably their money was squan¬ 
dered by the Committee ; and if I may venture to say so, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the ultimate, if indirect respon- 



sibility of this failure must rest with Government, be¬ 
cause, after all, the Committee were under the direct 
orders and supervision of Government and derived all 
their authority from them. Surely it is neither fair, 
reasonable, nor judicious to persist in setting aside the 
Corporation in favour of a system which has been tried 
and so signally found wanting. But this is what has 
again been done by their recent orders, against which the 
Corporation have felt it their duty gravely to protest. I 
feel sure that nothing is further from your Excellency’s 
intention than to cast any reflections upon the capacity of 
the Corporation to carryout their duties, and I still trust 
that your Excellency’s Government will reconsider a 
policy which is neither informed by experience nor con¬ 
sistent with fair play and,justice. 

Several of the speakers have referred to the serious 
dacoities accounts of which have recently appeared in 
the public papers. It is not, however, this recrudescence 
of big dacoities which now and then attract public atten¬ 
tion, serious as they are, which is the most serious part 
of the affair. What I should like to draw the attention, 
and the careful attention, of Government to, is the ordi¬ 
nary prevalence of small dacoities throughout the greater 
portion of several of the districts in this Presidency. 
With the district police as it is at present organised, 
there is not a village which is not open to attacks of 
dacoits ; and it is enough for half a dozen or a dozen 
men banded together to raid any village they like with 
more or less impunity. There is absolutely nothing like 
adequate or efficient protection for any village against 
such attacks; and those who are familiar with the crimi¬ 
nal records of the Presidency know that every well-to-do 
villager is exposed to the danger of being pounced upon 
and plundered and maltreated by small bands of dacoits. 
The recent reorganization of the district police is utterly 
insufficient to cope with this serious evil. It is the vil¬ 
lage police which urgently requires to be considerably 
strengthened and more efficiently organised than at pro- 
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nt. Under the practical working of the Arms Act the 
villagers have no means to protect themselves, as only 
one individual here and there can obtain, and that with 
considerable trouble and difficulty, a license to carry a 
weapon. The illicit acquisition of weapons is not nearly 
so difficult; and swords and guns are not infrequently 
employed by dacoits. I venture to submit to Govern¬ 
ment that the strengthening and reorganization of the 
village police is urgently needed. 

In referring to the head of Police, I had intended to say 
a few words about the Punitive Police. But if I may 
venture to use such a word, I am so elated with joy at 
the answer which your Excellency’s Government have 
given to my question regarding the imposition of the 
Poona Punitive Police, that I have forgotten all that I 
had got to say, and I only wish to tender my hearty 
thanks to your Excellency and your colleagues for the 
sympathetic manner in which they have dealt with the 
matter. One observation, however, I am tempted to 
make. There are honourable members of this Council 
and your Lordship’s colleagues who have strenuously 
objected to the use of the term * Punitive Police,’ and 
they have earnestly assured us that by virtue of the 
protective policy on which it is grounded, the proper and 
only term should be * Protective Police.’ But the irony 
of fate spares neither high nor low. It # is not a little 
surprising to find that so formal and public a document 
as the Budget of your Excellency’s Government uses the 
word * Punitive Police.’ The non-official members of 
the Council who were upbraided for their perverseness 
in contending that ‘ Punitive’ was the right designation 
thus find themselves justified even of their opponents. I 
may add that the experience which we have gained of the 
working of the imposition of Punitive Police in this 
Presidency has entirely borne out the opposition which I 
have consistently offered to the policy on which it is 
based. That experience proves that the imposition can 
result only in taxing the innocent for the sins of the 
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guilty. The authors of crime and disorder and disturbance 
of the public peace, if not discovered and punished 
criminally, are never discovered for pecuniary liability 
and taxation. Probably they have nothing that is taxable ; 
and the burden ultimately devolves upon the innocent 
and honest portion of the population of the area or 
locality. 

I wish to say one or two words only upon the subject 
of Education. My colleagues have referred to the ques¬ 
tion of the reform of legal education. Government have 
from time to time recognized that the Law School required 
reforming, and they were prepared to carry out the re¬ 
form. Atone time it was only the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which prevented the Local Government 
from transforming it into a permanent Law College. We 
were fed upon hopes, but that hope has now passed away 
until some remote future, when Government might be 
able to devote a few thousand rupees for the purpose of 
turning the school into an efficient institution. I cannot 
understand the policy of Government in delaying for a 
single moment the establishment of another institution 
to take the place of a much needed Law College. It 
would be futile to hope in the existing state of the finances 
of the Presidency that the money will be forthcoming 
to carry out the reforms needed in the Government Law 
School. I believe that a Commission, presided over by 
my honourable friend Mr. Giles, has reported to your 
Excellency that reforms are needed—reforms that will 
cost money ; but we know that no money can be allotted for 
the purpose at present. If an institution under proper 
supervision and guidance offers to do what Government are 
absolutely unable to carry out in the near future, it seems 
to me that Government should give the question most 
sympathetic and careful consideration. The institution for 
which sanction is required has all the guarantees of proper 
supervision ; it will have for its President Mr. Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji, and my honourable friend Mr. Charida- 
varkar and other equally well-known and distinguished 
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gentlemen are associated with the movement. I trust your 
Lordship will consider the application they have made 
and give to it a sympathetic reply. Your Excellency will 
remember that the University of Bombay used to receive 
from Government a grant of Rs. 5,000 a year, which was 
withdrawn at a time when it did not matter the least bit 
to Provincial finances whether it was paid or not. In 
those days it was said that the calls upon the Government 
were so great that unless the Rs. 5,000, which remained 
out of the original grant of Rs. 15,000, were withdrawn, 
the administration of education in the province could 
not be carried on. The stoppage of the grant has been 
followed by a most remarkable circumstance. When 
Government contributed to the funds of the University, 
they interfered as little as possible with the constitution 
of the University; but now the grant is withdrawn,—I hope 
it is not in pursuance of any retrograde policy,—Govern¬ 
ment seem disposed to interfere more with the Univer¬ 
sity and its academic administration than it ever was wont 
to do. Formal decisions arrived at by the Senate are 
not treated with the consideration they used to receive in 
days gone by; and knowing that your Excellency’s sym¬ 
pathy with education is great, I hope the constitution of 
the University will be allowed to remain unimpaired by 
your Excellency’s Government, as it was throughout the 
administration of your Excellency’s predecessors. 

In conclusion I desire to call attention to one little 
point in connection with excise, a department which seems 
to follow the example of the preacher who said that though 
he was bound to teach good principles, he was by no means 
bound to practise them. The excise department always 
says that it does not exist for the purpose of raising reve¬ 
nue, but for other beneficial purposes ; in practice, how¬ 
ever, this principle is not maintained. A case in point 
has come under my personal observation at Matheran, 
which has existed for 45 years without the need of a 
liquor shop having been discovered. Suddenly, the rains 
before last, when nobody was on the hill, it was decided 
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at a liquor shop should be started. I know that the 
department is always supposed to give notice. We are 
told that notices were given in this case, but then they 
must have been affixed to the trunks of trees, but without 
people to read them as the population all go down to 
the plains in the rains. When the time came for the 
people to go up to the hill they found this abomination 
flourishing vigorously and they also found that there was 
an increase of crime and disorder, and a representation 
was made to the Superintendent. The reason I have 
asked for the correspondence is that I believe it contains 
a report from the Superintendent that in consequence of 
the opening of the liquor shop there has been an increase 
of crime and disorder upon the hill. If that is part of the 
report, I can bear it out from my own observation. The 
opposition to this liquor shop came from no fictitious 
parties, but from the more respectable visitors on the hill 
and those who occupy their houses permanently, and no 
greater mistake could have been allowed than to permit 
this establishment to be started. I know we must bow to 
the decrees of Providence, that is to say we must bow to 
the resolutions of Government, which are something like 
the laws of the Persians and Medes; but I must say 
that the establishment of a liquor shop in a place like 
Matheran does not speak well for the bona fides of the 
spirit in which Abkari administration is carried on in 
this Presidency. In itself a very small case, but it 
illustrates the arbitrary and selfish way in which revenue 
is attempted to be made out of the drunkenness of the 
people. 



THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

[At the meeting of the Viceroy's Legislative Council held at Calcutta, 
on the 17Hi February 1899, Lord Citrzoii presiding , the Honourable 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta , C.I.E., made the following speech on the 
motion that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend 
the Indian Contract Act, 1872, he taken into consideration ,] 

My Lord,—There is no branch of law or legislation 
in dealing with which it is so easy to go wrong, and 
in which mistakes are so fraught with far-reaching conse¬ 
quences as the branch with which the Bill before the 
Council proposes to deal. There are men who firmly 
believe in imposing honesty and morality by legislation, 
as our ancestors believed in enforcing decorum and 
propriety of manners by sumptuary laws. They think 
that it is only necessary for the state!to fix a particular 
rate of interest, and usury would be annihilated ; to 
prohibit the sale and alienation of their lands, and 
agriculturists would be saved from ruining themselves ; 
to make all money-lending transactions liable to dis¬ 
cretionary revision and adjustment, and Jews and 
Marwaris would become reformed characters, and cre¬ 
ditors would become philanthropists. Such men take 
no account of the facts of human nature and the laws of 
its energy. When their remedies only succeed in driving 
the disease into another and perhaps a more vital part, 
they do not blame their own short-sightedness but the 
perversity of social forces. On the other hand there are 
doctrinaires who carry their fanaticism or superstition for 
the sanctity of contracts to such a length that they would 
sanction even murder by contract, like the grave senators 
of Venice who were prepared to enforce Shylock’s bond 
until woman’s wit came to their aid. The Common Law 
of England embodied nearly as solemn a view of the 
inviolable nature of contracts, and very nearly justified 

Shylock’s retort to Gratiano, 

Till thou canst rail the seals from off my bond, 

Thou but offendst thy lungs to speak so loud. 
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in the English Courts of Equity the rigour with 
which the sanctity of a seal was enforced was only 
very gradually relaxed. As pointed out by Lord Camp¬ 
bell, when the foundations of the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery were first systematically laid 
by Lord Nottingham, ‘ the father of Equity, ’ he made it 
a guiding rule,—never in the absence of fraud to inter¬ 
fere with contracts or with obligations solemnly con¬ 
tracted. 

‘ If a man ’ said he, ‘will improvidently bind himself up by a voluntary 
deed, and not reserve a liberty to himself by a, power of revocation, this 
Court will not loose the fetters he had put upon himself, but he must lie 
down under his own folly.’ 

The boundaries of equitable jurisdiction in this behalf 
continued, however, to be slowly and cautiously enlarged 
and extended, till while, on the one hand, it was strictly 
held 

that every person is entitled to dispose of his property in such manner 
and upon such terms as he chooses, and whether his bargains arc wise 
or discreet, profitable or unprofitable, or otherwise, are considerations 
not for Courts of Justice, but for the party himself to deliberate upon ; 

on the other hand, 

relief was given whenever his peculiar conditions and circumstances 
placed him under disability. 

These principles carefully matured by experience have 
not been lost sight of in framing the Bill before the 
Council, and I think the honourable members who have 
been successively in charge of it may well be congratula¬ 
ted upon the sober and cautious piece of legislation which 
they have turned out. They have wisely steered clear 
of the dangerous rocks which menaced them on either 
side. Nothing would have been more fraught with mis¬ 
chief than to treat the masses of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion at most as infants, incapable by their ignorance and 
weakness from making contracts for themselves with 
money-lenders, and for whom, therefore, the Courts 
should be empowered to arrange terms retrospectively. 
We are familiar with the piteous tales which are told of 
the helplessness of the ryot gripped in the claws of the 
saukar birds of prey. But the picture is not altogether 
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true to nature. The ryot is no doubt illiterate and 
uneducated. But those who know him as he realty is, 
and not as he exists in the imagination of people who 
like to pose as rnd-bdp to him, know that he possesses a 
very fair share of shrewdness and intelligence, and can 
negotiate a bargain with the saukar with a clear com¬ 
prehension of his interest and position, and even with 
some degree of cunning. Why he is not able to cope 
with his creditor is, not because of his ignorance, but in 
consequence of his necessitous position. This position, 
it must not be forgotten, is as largely owing to the 
pressure of the state landlord as to the grasping rapacity 
of the money-lender. To speak only of the Bombay 
Presidency, it was admitted by Sir Theodore Hope, 
himself a Bombay revenue officer, in his speech in this 
Council in introducing the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Bill, that‘to our revenue system must in candour be 
ascribed some share in the indebtedness of the ryot.’ 
The Commission appointed in 1891 to enquire into the 
working of the Relief Act emphatically reported that 

there could be no question that the rigidity of the reventte assessment 
system is one of the main causes which lead the ryots of the Deccan 
into fresh debt. 

The proper remedy in such a case is not to treat the 
symptom simply, but to remove the cause. To take 
away from the ryot the power of making binding contracts 
for himself would be more calculated to aggravate than 
to alleviate the malady, while it would be unjust to the 
saukar to have his terms and conditions retrospectively 
settled by courts which could neither enter into the 
intricate complexities of the respective positions of the 
two parties, nor could have the means of taking into 
account the element of average risk of a general business 
which to a certain extent must rightly affect the severity 
of each individual contract. But while it would be thus 
both mischievous and unjust to treat ryots or agricultur¬ 
ists in their relations to saukars as quasi -infants whose 
weakness and ignorance required special protection, there 
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is, on the other hand, no reason whatever why contracts 
between saukars and ryots should not be treated on the 
same footing as all other contracts, whenever extraneous 
circumstances dominate the bargain and enable one party 
to take advantage of another beyond the adjustment which 
the circumstances, conditions and necessities affecting the 
contract in itself would require or warrant. The equitable 
jurisdiction of the English courts has slowly but increa¬ 
singly recognised the right of interference in such cases. 
In the admirably terse and clear speech in which my 
honourable friend in charge of it moved to refer it to 
Select Committee, he claimed that the new legislation 
proposed to invest Indian courts with equitable powers 
which had long been possessed by English courts. I am 
not prepared to say that this statement may not be open 
to challenge in some degree. If it were quite accurate, 
the need for the proposed legislation would not be very 
urgent, for our courts have already found a way to go 
somewhat beyond the provisions of the Indian Contract 
Act in this behalf, which it must be remembered, defines 
and amends only certain parts of the law relating to 
contracts, and to administer relief in most of the cases 
covered by the equitable doctrines of English law found¬ 
ed upon the existence or presumption of actual or con¬ 
structive fraud. It cannot also be denied that English 
equity has hitherto failed to reach many cases, which it 
is hoped to reach by the present Bill, or there would 
have been scarcely any need for the recommendations of 
the select committee on money-lending for the inter- 
positiort of the legislature to remove the evils attendant 
on transactions with professional money-lenders. It is 
true as pointed out by the honourable member, that the 
general principle deduced by text writers of authority 
embraces all the variety of relations in which dominion 
may be exercised by one person over another. But the 
honourable member knows that English courts do not 
deduce cases from general principles, but that the elasti¬ 
city and generality of principles are firmly restrained by 
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of idiosyncracy within known limits. But while the 
measure before the Council is devised to go further than 
the existing precedents of equitable jurisdiction in Eng¬ 
land, the Hon’ble the Legal Member is perfectly right in 
contending that we are not embarking on an unknown 
sea. The step in advance which we are taking is in the 
direction in which experience shows that we can advance 
with reasonable safety. It will be observed that, 
under the Bill as amended in Select Committee, it will 
not be enough for the purpose of bringing a contract 
under the purview of the new addition to the definition of 
undue influence, that one contracting party is richer or 
stronger or poorer than the other. A party does not 
come within the section simply because, for example, he 
lends money to another. Besides and outside the rela¬ 
tion created by a particular contract, there must be a 
relation already subsisting between the parties which 
places one at an advantage over the other. The dominat¬ 
ing relation, so to say, must not be the creation of the 
particular transaction in question, but must emanate 
from something already subsisting before and outside it. 
The amendments in Select Committee have also made 
important changes as to the way in which the Courts 
should proceed when the existence of a dominating 
relation is established. Where such relation arises out 
of a position of active confidence in which one party 
stands to the other, the law applicable will be the 
existing law, as contained in section 3 of the Evidence 
Act, which is in accordance with a principle long 
acknowledged and administered in courts of equity in 
England and America, and which is that he who bargains 
in a matter of advantage with a person who places a 
confidence in him is bound to show that a proper and 
reasonable use has been made of that confidence, and 
the burden of establishing its perfect fairness, adequacy 
and equity is cast upon the person in whom the confi¬ 
dence is reposed (Story on Equity jurisprudence, pp. 
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309-22.) In cases in which the dominating relation is 
not coupled with a position of active confidence, there is 
another condition to be satisfied, also in accordance with 
a rule of English equity, before the burden of proof is 
imposed on the person occupying the dominant position. 
In such cases the Courts will not interfere till the tran¬ 
saction appears on the face of it or upon evidence given 
in the case to be unconscionable. The propriety and 
wisdom of this rule is not in itself disputed. But it is 
contended that the law will be left in a very vague 
condition, as no definition of what is unconscionable is 
provided in the Bill. I confess that this criticism strikes 
me as not being.quite well informed. There are words 
which, in law as in everything else, do not require de¬ 
finition and indeed cannot be defined, but which are all 
the same perfectly well understood. In this respect the 
word ‘ unconscionable ’ is, in law, something like the 
word ‘jingo’ in politics. As Mr. Morley said the other 
day, it is not possible to define a jingo, but he knew him 
when he saw him. It is the same with the word f uncon¬ 
scionable.’ It is incapable of definition. Even Lord 
Hardwicke, who reared the superstructure of English 
equity on the foundations laid by Lord Nottingham, 
failed in the attempt when, in Chesterfield v. Jansen 
(2 Ves. 155) he tried to indicate in his enumeration of 
different kinds of frauds that unconscionable bargains 
were 

such bargains as no man in his senses and not under delusion would 
make on the one hand, and no honest and fair man would accept on the 
other, being inequitable and unconscientious bargains. 

Mr. Story is not more successful when he says that to 
make a bargain unconscionable, 

such unconscionable ness should be made out as would (to use an 
expressive phrase) shock the conscience. 

But, though indefinable in itself, the word is perfectly 
familiar to equity-jurisprudence and is well understood 
in practice. It can best be interpreted in each particular 
case in the light of its own particular facts and circum¬ 
stances. Decided cases show what facts and circum- 
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ances make a contract unconscionable, and, what is 
equally important, when they do not. It must be remem¬ 
bered that our civil courts are not ill-qualified to deal 
with the legal questions arising from the use of the word. 
In the Bombay Presidency at least, they are now manned 
in the lowest grades by men who have passed through 
the pretty severe legal training which is enforced by our 
universities before confirming the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. The Subordinate Judges have alt gone through 
a careful study of the elements of English equity?, and 
are acquainted with its decisions. But if any preposses¬ 
sions or idiosyncracies have at any time any tendency to 
betray them into either undue timidity or wild extra¬ 
vagance, the High Courts are over them to correct and 
to direct. I think, therefore, that the Bill before the 
Council may be launched on its voyage without serious 
misgivings. It is never safe to dogmatise emphatically 
with regard to legislation affecting the infinite complexi¬ 
ties of the common intercourse and business of human 
life, but it is not presumptuous to hope that this mea¬ 
sure will prove to be a sound, cautious and careful piece 
of legislation which, without breaking out into mischief 
in unexpected quarters, may be reasonably expected to 
do some good. 



THE SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


[At a meeting the Supreme Legislative Council held on the 20th March 
1899> Lord Curzon presiding, the Hon'ble Sir James Westland moved that 
the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, he taken into consideration. 
The HotTble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E,, spoke as follows on the 
motion ,] 

I confess I should have preferred that this Bill had 
been allowed to run the usual course which Bills in this 
Council run. I should have preferred if the Bill had been 
referred to a Select Committee. I say this for two reasons. 
In the first place, it seems to me that the matter is not 
quite so simple as my honourable friend Sir James West- 
land said in introducing the Bill. He has placed certain 
materials before the Council, but it seems to me that a 
certain amount of further investigation and verification 
is absolutely essential before the conclusions drawn by 
him can be accepted. It is true that a certain number 
of sugar refineries in the country have been stopped, but 
I am not quite sure that the facts placed before us neces¬ 
sarily point to the importation of bounty-fed sugar as the 
sole or main cause of that result. It seems to me that 
further enquiry and investigation and verification of some 
of those figures and statistics should be really made be¬ 
fore we commit ourselves to the legislation which is 
sought for. The second reason I have is that the matter 
is not so urgent as not to allow time for the appointment 
of a Select Committee. I quite admit, as the Hon’ble 
Sir James Westland has pointed out, that we must not 
wait until the sugar industry in this country is destroyed, 
but I do not think he has made out a case for such 
urgency as to justify the course he has adopted in not 
referring the matter for consideration to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. For these reasons it seems to me that it would 
have been more desirable if the Bill had been referred 
to a Select Committee. 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1899-1900. 

[At the meeting of the Viceregal Legislative Council held on the 
27th March 1899, the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.B., made 
tlie following speech on the Indian Budget of 1899-1900.] 

A surplus, my Lord, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins, specially when coming on the top of years of 
great anxiety, distress and deficit. Any attempt to 
moralise on the uncertain and deceptive character of 
the present smiling appearance of Indian finance—like 
unto Dead Sea apples—goodly to look at but not quite 
sound at the core—-would be drowned in the general 
chorus of congratulation. But to do my honourable 
friend justice, he has himself sounded the right note of 
warning, lest we forget, and pointed out that while 
the present prosperous statement sets out a very fa¬ 
vourable condition of finance, some of the favourable 
elements are temporary only, and the extremely rapid 
recovery of the financial position is in itself a warn¬ 
ing that the possibility of sudden reversal of the tide 
of prosperity (which the failure of a single month of 
seasonal rainfall has proved sufficient to effect) can 
never be left out of account in the financial administra¬ 
tion of India. These are words of wise warning from 
one with whom it is possible to differ on many points, 
but whose ability and intimate knowledge and experience 
of Indian finance are beyond question. It is possible 
to emphasise this warning still further. If a diabolus 
advocatus were asked to pick holes in the character of 
this surplus, as it is said he is called upon to appear 
and pick holes in the character of a saint before his 
canonisation, a verdict altogether in its favour might 
not be quite easily won. Of the improvements on the 
estimates for the year now expiring, amounting to 
Rs. 3,870,000, gain in exchange accounts for Rs. 1,070,200. 
Now, though I know that the idea that this gain is only 
a very indirect form of taxation is scouted as utterly 
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unfounded and untenable, still it is very difficult to 
believe that it is a golden shower from the skies and that 
it does not ultimately come in some way from the 
pockets of the people, perhaps of the agricultural classes, 
or, at least, that they are not better off by that amount 
as they otherwise might have been. Another important 
item of increase is that of the collection of land revenue. 
It is a remarkable fact that suspensions of land revenue 
owing to famine have been realised very nearly to the 
full extent in the very next year after it ceased, with the 
advent of the first good season. This phenomenon 
has been read as testifying to the astonishing recupera¬ 
tive power of the agricultural population. But signs 
have not been wanting to show that a portion of this 
phenomenon at least is probably occasioned by the 
rigidity with which revenue assessments are collected 
under a rigid land revenue code which has completely 
done away with the interference of the civil courts even 
to the small extent to which it formerly existed. I 
know that my honourable friend asserts that this rigidity, 
which was incautiously admitted by Sir Theodore Hope 
in this Council, was only a condition of things which 
existed eighteen years ago, and that the Government of 
India had since applied effectual remedies. I should like 
to know what those effectual remedies are, so far as the 
Bombay Presidency is concerned. Speaking in 1891— 
which is not eighteen years ago—the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act reported that 4 there could 
be no question that the rigidity of the revenue assess¬ 
ment system is one of the main causes which lead the 
ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt. ’ / 

When the amendment of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act was undertaken in this Council in 1894-95, 
it was found that the Bombay Government, or rather 
the revenue officers, resented this part of the report as 
the ignorant meddlesomeness of strangers from other 
provinces who were incompetent to appreciate the beau- 
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ties of the Bombay revenue system. Though it isopen 
to revenue officers to grant remissions and suspensions, 
and though the Government of Lord Rijpon impressed 
upon the local Government the propriety of active well- 
judged moderation in this behalf, the rigidity and inelasti¬ 
city of the Bombay system continue unmodified. I do 
not think it right to abuse the latitude which the 
President of the Council allows on the occasion of the 
discussion of the Budget by enlarging further upon an 
incidental topic. I have referred to it for the purpose of 
showing that, under these circumstances, it is not a 
matter of unalloyed congratulation that suspensions of 
land assessment have been so largely recovered within 
the very next year of the cessation of famine and scar¬ 
city, and have contributed to swell the surplus of the 
running year. 

Large as this surplus is, it is a matter of surprise 
that the financial Member has not adverted to a cir¬ 
cumstance in which it would probably have been much 
larger, it was so far back as May 1895, that the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure was appointed. It 
finished the work of taking evidence in July 1897; and 
there has been a sanguine feeling throughout the country 
that a strong case for an adjustment of burdens favour¬ 
able to the Indian Exchequer had been established. 
But after weary waiting for close upon two years, the 
end seems to be as far off as ever, and nobody can say 
when the consideration of the report will be taken in 
hand. It is impossible not to deplore this extraordinary 
delay, fraught as it is with possibilities of mischief in 
stimulating imaginary suspicions and suggestions as to 
its real cause. 

The surplus would have again been larger if the action 
of the Government of India had not lost to the country 
a contribution from the British Exchequer on account 
of the late war beyond the frontier. Such contribution was 
due to India, not as a matter of charity, but as a 
matter of just and equitable right in the distribution, to 
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put it at the lowest, of joint imperial burdens, exactly 
as they had been recognised on previous occasions. 
The financial independence of India does not require 
that it should not claim and receive its share of part¬ 
nership—burdens from the predominant partner, just 
as that partner, for example, claims and receives every 
farthing, and perhaps more, of the cost of the army while 
doing duty in India. 

It is too late, however, to cry over spilt milk; and, in 
dealing with the surplus as it is, the proposal to devote 
a small portion of it to the necessities of the famished 
Provincial Exchequers cannot but meet with unanimous 
approval. But, my Lord, I trust I shall not be charged 
with the. meanness with which Oliver Twist was always 
asking for more, if I urge that the Presidency from which 
I come is not treated with that full justice which it 
deserves. I do not for a moment grudge the thick slice 
which Bengal has managed to obtain of the pudding, 
though I admit we are somewhat jealous of its opportuni¬ 
ties to whisper in the ears of his Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council and his Finance Minister from one side and the 
other. I am sure I wish it joy of all that it has known 
to extract from the clutches of the jealous guardian of 
the Imperial Exchequer. But it cannot be denied that 
the Bombay Presidency has been far more sorely and 
grievously tried by plague and famine combined than 
the Presidency of Bengal. But while Bengal gets the 
same grant of lo lakhs of rupees as Bombay, it is in 
addition to the assistance undertaken to be given towards 
the European General Hospital at Calcutta, which I 
believe means a further grant of 10 lakhs of rupees, and 
also in addition to a further sum of two lakhs as men¬ 
tioned in paragraphs 51 and 60 of the Budget. It 
therefore comes to this, that the more stricken and more 
distant province gets only 15 lakhs, while her more 
fortunate sister secures 27 lakhs. My Lord, the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency deserves better and more liberal treat¬ 
ment than this. I will very briefly and rapidly state 
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ew facts which will show that this is not an unjustifiable 
claim. As the Council are aware, the system of provin¬ 
cial contracts was instituted by the Government of Lord 
Mayo in 1870. The arrangement then made was a very 
tentative one and limited in its scope; but it: achieved 
such a measure of success that in 1877 the present 
system of quinquennial contracts was designed and the 
limits of the arrangement were considerably enlarged. 
It so happened, however, that the commencement of 
the second provincial contract (1877-82) was contermi¬ 
nous with the great famine of 1877, which exhausted 
the resources of the Provincial Government at the very 
outset so completely as to compel the Government of 
India not only to bear the greater part of the burden of 
relief, but even to find money for the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to go on with—a situation very similar to the one 
which the province has had recently to pass through. I 
beg the attention of the Council to the way in which it was 
thought right, under such circumstances, to deal with 
the Presidency when the time came in 1882 to make a 
fresh contract. Though by that time the Provincial 
Exchequer had recovered itself to a considerable extent, 
the Imperial Government thought that it was a proper 
and fitting occasion to grant it more than usually favour¬ 
able terms. This liberal policy had its own reward. At 
the close of the third contract in 1887, the Presidency 
had built up a surplus balance of 32 lakhs of rupees 
beyond the irreducible minimum of 20 lakhs for working 
balance which it was required to maintain. This was a 
little too tempting for the Imperial Government, and 
when the fourth contract was revised in 1887-88, the 
shears were pretty closely applied, and it cut from the 
provincial assignment a sum of 22 lakhs a year—a sum 
which, as the Hon’ble Mr. James pointed out the other 
day in the local Council, represented one-third of the 
entire grant resumed from the whole country altogether. 
The result was that Bombay contributed 110 lakhs more 
during the five years of that contract. This was followed 
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in 1890-91 by the levy of a special benevolence of ‘17^ 
lakhs. When the contract was next revised in 1892, 
Bombay had to yield 13 lakhs a year out of 47 lakhs 
resumed from all the provinces, or nearly one-third of 
all India's contributions, that is to say, 65 lakhs during 
the period of the fifth contract. As it is the most loyal 
and patriotic who are most expected to bleed for their 
country, I think it will be admitted that Bombay was 
made to bleed pretty freely to maintain its high reputa¬ 
tion for those admirable qualities. The best that it 
Could have expected under these circumstances was that, 
when it was overtaken by dire distress and misfortune, 
it should have something better than what Job got from 
hisi comforters. The close of the fifth contract found 
Bombay plunged in an unprecedented combination of 
calamities. Famine and plague joined their forces. 
No wonder that its treasury was soon depleted. The sixth 
or current contract has been now settled on the same 
terms as the last though the Government of India de¬ 
layed its settlement till the second year in the hope 
that they might tks able to screw out, as on previous 
occasions, a further annual contribution of at least 10 
lakhs* It is true that the bulk of the famine expenditure 
has come from the Imperial treasury, as it was bound to 
do on the exhaustion of the provincial resources. But 
even so the new contract leaves the Presidency in a 
situation of great gravity. I will not trust myself to 
describe this situation, but will rely only on official sources. 
In presenting the Financial Statement last August, the 
HoiTbte the Revenue Member said : 

For the first time since the famine of 1877 the year opens with a 
balance of nil. Negotiations have been in progress with the Imperial 
Government regarding the final assessment of plague and famine char¬ 
ges; and the present position is that the Imperial Government have 
Undertaken the whole cost of the famine operations and have granted 
this Government special contributions of Rs. 9,91,000 in 1897-98 and 
Rs. 7^00,000 in the current year in recognition of plague expenditure ; 
they have, however, refused to place at the credit of this Government 
any sum for the reconstitution of the Provincial balance, and have 
directed that, with the assistance of such recoveries as are due from 
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local funds on account of famine charges borne by general revenues, this 
Government must build up its balance to the prescribed minimum of 20 
laldis by savings from current income—a laborious and thankless task 
not easy of accomplishment. 

The process of exacting recoveries front local funds is likely to be 
slow, and in the current year the sum expected to be derived from such 
recoveries amounts to Rs. 79,000 only. It has been necessary to entoicc 
economy upon all departments with what cannot fail to be regaided a£ 
ruthless severity, and in particular to reduce the grant for Civil Works 
to a point which forbids the entertainment of new projects and barely 
suffices for the prosecution of works in hand. It is obvious that the 
Budget herewith presented to the Legislative Council can only be an 
object of melancholy contemplation. 

The Local Government is financially, to use a nautical phrase, on its 
beam-ends. Its own resources are exhausted and it has to subsist for the 
present on the charity of the Government of India. The outlook is 
unpromising, and it is to he feared that for years to come attempts to 
improve the administration, to provide the additional staff and establish¬ 
ment so urgently needed in more departments than one, and to 
promote the progress—material, educational and other—of this Presi¬ 
dency, will be most seriously crippled, if not rendered impossible, by the 
lack of the requisite funds. r 

In the debate that took place on this Financial State¬ 
ment, the Hon’ble Mr. James, then temporary Member 
of Council, gave a humorous instance of the straits to 
which the Government were reduced. 

‘lam not sure’ he said, ‘that my honourable friend the Legal 
Remembrancer would not hold that wC have really laid ourselves open to 
the criminal misappropriation Clauses of the Indian Penal Code. It is 
a fact that a subscription of Rs. 17,000, which Government promised to 
double, has been credited in our revenues and swallowed tip, and if we 
were asked to produce it, much less the corresponding grants promised, 
we could not do so, at any rate at the present moment. 

But it is more serious to contemplate that the Civil 
Works grants were reduced from the by no means high 
average of 36 lakhs to less than 27 lakhs (actuals) in 
1897-98 and to 29 lakhs in the budget for 1898-99, but 
which was to be further reduced. The above forecast 
was made in August of last year, when there was some 
lingering hope that we had seen the last of plague. 
But unfortunately we have been visited with another 
outbreak as severe as, if not more severe than, the last. 
In view of the whole situation, I do not think it can be 
said that, in the negotiations for the new contract, the 
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’bay Government were asking anything excessive 
when they asked the Government of India to increase 
their assignment by 13 lakhs a year, that is to say 65 
lakhs for the period of the contract. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India were inexorable, and they thought they 
had done quite enough when they reluctantly refrained 
from shearing off the 10 lakhs a year they had set their 
hearts on. Now, while the Government of India were 
supposed to be in dire straits themselves, it was possible 
to extenuate their hard-heartedness to the provincial 
sheep, though it made their refusal of a contribution 
from the British Exchequer less excusable. But with a 
surplus of four crores and 76 lakhs for the closing year 
and an estimated surplus of close upon four crores for 
Budget year, I submit that the Presidency is entitled to 
be placed in a normal position throughout the whole of 
the contract period. Instead of that, what we find is 
that, as stated in paragraph 57 of the Budget, even after 
receiving a further grant-in-aid of about 22;| lakhs, the 
province will be left, on 1st April 1899, with an opening 
balance of nil. The only further relief that is given is 
a grant of 15 lakhs in the accounts of the year 1898-99, 
that is to say, out of a surplus of close on 4f crores, and 
the same amount (less the excess expenditure already 
provided for in the provincial estimates), an uncertain 
sum, in the estimates of 1899-1900, out of a surplus of 
close upon four crores which is likely to be much more 
as the rate of exchange has been taken a farthing less 
than might be reasonably anticipated. I have pointed 
out above how this relief is considerably less than might 
be reasonably anticipated. 1 have pointed out above 
how this relief is considerably less than that granted to 
Bengal under less afflicting circumstances. But indepen¬ 
dently of such a consideration, I venture to submit 
respectfully that wisdom and justice and liberality all 
require that the overflowing Imperial Exchequer should 
set up the province on its legs again, firstly, by taking 
up all direct plague expenditure; secondly, by making 
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grants sufficient to restore to their norma! health the 
departments that have been starved so long and have 
grown so lean ; thirdly, to start the province with the 
minimum working balance of 20 lakhs. To treat plague 
expenditure as anything but imperial would be both a 
hardship and an injustice. It has been regulated by 
imperial considerations, and has been incurred under 
imperial directions, and has been disbursed under 
imperial agency. In the case of the smaller municipali¬ 
ties living from hand to mouth, their income is absolutely 
inadequate to meet, the burden, and they can discharge 
it, even gradually, only by sacrificing all sanitary pro¬ 
gress for years to come. Even in the case of a city like 
Bombay, supposed to be wealthy, the large surplus 
balance it had carefully built up is swallowed up; it has 
had to undertake the liability of paying five lakhs a year 
in addition to large revenues from many valuable proper¬ 
ties for the improved reconstruction of the city, and it i$ 
now levying the minimum rates which it is entitled by 
law to levy. I may add that Bombay is the only city 
in all India which is compelled to pay three-fourths of 
the cost of the city police, amounting to over five lakhs 
of rupees, which was first imposed on it on the under¬ 
standing that a uniform system would be introduced 
over the whole country, under which every town would 
pay for its own police, but which was continued even 
when the introduction of a uniform system was aban¬ 
doned. Neither Calcutta nor Madras bears a similar 
burden. The only just course under such circumstances 
is to treat the calamity as a visitation of Providence, for 
which no part of the country should be made to suffer 
by itself, and to regard all plague expenditure as a joint 
liability on the general revenues. With regard to the 
restoration of civil grants to their just requirements and 
the provision of a minimum working balance, it has to 
he remembered that the mischief done in the last two 
years has to be repaired. To take one instance only, the 
expenditure on Civil Works had to be curtailed to 26 
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lakhs, when as I have pointed out above, it should have 
been something like 36 lakhs. Such curtailment does 
not only mean multiplication of future liability, but it 
also involves the necessity of making good the deteriora¬ 
tion caused by delay. It seems to me that, when the 
Bombay Government asked for an increased annual 
assignment of 13 lakhs, they were asking for nothing 
more than what was essential for the welfare and 
progress of the administration under their charge. If 
it was not possible to accede to their demand in a time 
of trouble and deficit, surely now that there is a large 
surplus, it is but fair that the Presidency should now be 
placed in the position in which it would have been if the 
necessary increase had been allowed in the settlement 
of the current contract. Nothing is more ultimately 
paying to the Imperial Exchequer than investments in 
the growing welfare and progress of the different 
provinces. I may assure my honourable friend that no 
congratulations on the prosperity Budget which he has 
presented to the Council will be more fervent or sincere 
than those of a province grateful for being called upon 
to share that prosperity and for being furnished with 
the means of recovering its lost health and vigour after 
having suffered so long and so grievously as the Bombay 
Presidency has done. 




SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1899-1900. 

[The Hon'ble Mr. Pheraxeshah M. Mehta made the following '-speech on 
the Bombay Financial Statement of 1899-1900 at a meeting of the 
Provincial Legislative Council held at Poona on the 21th of August 1899.] 

Your Excellency,—The task of the honourable mem¬ 
bers of this Council, at this season of the year, of 
ploughing the sands of the sea, has never, at any time, 
been especially exhilarating. But this year it is of a 
more depressing character than ever, meeting as we do 
under the shadow of the dire affliction which has 
devastated this part of the country. Unfortunately, 
to the severe visitation of plague, which is just now 
prevailing in Poona, there threatens to be added a pros¬ 
pect of severe scarcity in some parts of the Presidency. 
In these circumstances, my Lord, it seems almost a 
thankless task to set about criticising the financial policy 
of the Government, which has to devote every spare 
rupee of its revenues to meeting these calamities. It is 
a matter of very great and sincere regret throughout 
this Presidency that the concluding years of your 
Lordship’s administration should be clouded by these 
severe calamities; and the only bright point in the 
prospect is that the people view with the very greatest 
admiration the unremitting efforts, and the sympathetic 
attitude that your Lordship and your Lordship's 
Government have adopted in carrying out the necessary 
measures for meeting these calamities. I have long 
ago given up saying or suggesting anything, or dogmati¬ 
sing, in regard to plague. There were prophets who 
thought that plague could be stamped out by means 
suggested from time to time. But after all everything 
and everybody has proved helpless before that task. 
If I should venture to offer one piece of criticism in 
regard to plague administration, it is this. There is 
a strong impression prevailing just now that inoculation 
is to be made compulsory. I trust that while your 
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Excellency s Government will do everything in your 
power to encourage inoculation among the people, no 
methods of a compulsory character will be adopted. I 
have said, my Lord, that I have given up making any 
suggestions about plague, but one thing that I have said 
before I will continue to repeat, namely, that so far as 
plague expenditure is concerned, it should be entirely an 
item of Imperial expenditure. I know, my Lord, 'that 
the Government of India have made the very handsome 
contribution of Rs. 26,33,000 in aid of plague expenditure 
in this Presidency. But taking only one instance the 
City of Bombay gets a contribution of Rs. 14,50,000 
against an expenditure which has now reached some¬ 
thing like Rs. 38,00,000. It seems to me it is neither fair 
nor just that in taking measures to deal with a calamity 
tor which nobody is responsible, the Government of 
India should refuse to recognise that the whole of the 
expenditure in regard to plague in the Presidency should 
be paid out of Imperial funds. I trust, my Lord, your 
Lordship will still make untiring efforts to induce the 
Government to come round to that view. I know the 
difficulties in the way, but if the efforts are unceasing I 
hope that something will come out of those exertions. 

Coming to the Financial Statement, I am sure it must 
have been a pleasure to the members of the Council as 
certainly it was to me, to see our honourable friend Mr. 
Nugent back amongst us with the picturesque language 
m which he knows so well how to clothe his financial 
observations, which otherwise would be of so dry a 
character. If he will pardon me, I will venture to say 
that some of his remarks somewhat amused me. He 
has expressed himself very thankful to the Government 
of India for the liberality with which they have come 
to the assistance of this Presidency, and in the third 
paragraph of his statement he told us that — 

In the Revised Estimates of the year the Government of India have 
again Come to the assistance of this Government and have made a 
liberal contribution of 27,86 from Imperial funds to recoup the deficit 
anticipated in the provincial account. 
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And in the fourth paragraph he said— 

The liberality with which the Government of India have permitted 
this Government to share in the prosperous condition of the Imperial 
finances * * * * has been cordially acknowledged by this Government. 

Now, my Lord, I can’t help thinking that my honour¬ 
able friend has been indulging in what I think I may 
call Pickwickian language in making these observations. 
He is, no doubt, duly thankful to the Government of 
India for what he calls their liberality. At the same 
time I find in the latter portion of the Financial State¬ 
ment., paragraph 45, these observations— 

This Government have greeted with pleasure the welcome display 
of a spirit of benevolence oil the part of the Government of India as 
betokened by the special grants which have generously been given. 
We are duly grateful for the liberality displayed towards us ; but had it 
been refused, we should simply have been insolvent and this from causes 
entirely beyond our control. 

It is this portion of the remarks which leads me to 
consider that the language used by our honourable friend 
in this matter has been of a Pickwickian character; and, 
my Lord, I entirely agree with my honourable friend in 
taking this view of the matter. While greatly acknow¬ 
ledging the liberality of the Government of India, I 
venture to say they have not only not been liberal, 
they have not even been just to this Presidency. 
Because after all the liberality and generosity which 
the Government of India have shown, what is the result 
which will be received at the end of this year ? My 
honourable friend has described it in one sentence. 
We begin the Budget year, he says, with a surplus of 
15 lakhs helped by the Government of India, and end 
with a balance of nil ! That is the total result of the 
liberality which has been shown to us by the Government 
of India. Now, my Lord, I submit that this Presidency 
was entitled under the rules which were laid down at 
the time of the framing of the provincial contracts to 
better treatment than has been accorded to us. At the 
Viceroy s Council this year, in the discussion on the 
Imperial Budget, I was very much struck by what was 
pointed out by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
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regard to the rules laid down for occasions of stress and 
famine, by the Government of India in 1881. He said: 

It was settled in that year that in the event of famine, a local 
Government was to meet the cost from its own balances, as far as 
possible ; but that, if these did not suffice, and the Imperial Government 
had to assist, then the contribution pf the local Government was to be 
two-thirds of the funds in excess of its minimum balance. When famine 
came in 1896 the balances at the credit of the local Government in 
Bengal were 58 lakhs, the savings of several years, carefully husbanded 
for various important works of public utility, notably the supply of feeder 
roads to our railways. Its minimum balance is Rs. 20 lakhs. Under the 
rules of 1881 the Bengal Government should not have been required to 
pay more than two-thirds of the difference between 58 and 25 lakhs 
towards the cost of any necessary famine works within its area. The 
Provincial contribution should have been 25J lakhs. 

In a subsequent part of his speech he said : 

I regret even more that the Budget Statement contains no reference 
to a principle which 1 consider of the highest importance whether you 
look at it from the point of view of the local or the Imperial Government. 
The idea of 1881 was to leave to the local Government some of its 
savings even when it was overtaken by heavy and unforeseen calamities. 
Unless you do that, you leave it with no encouragement whatever to 
thrift and circumspection. Every local Government will spend its 
balances every year lest the Imperial Government sweep all away in 
resistless rigidity. Money will be spent hurriedly on any local improve¬ 
ments that suggest themselves and when famine does come the Imperial 
Government will find in the local treasury nothing but the prescribed 
minimum balance. In the interests, therefore, alike of the local and 
Imperial Governments, I think the rules of 1887 were eminently sound 
and wise, and should be most carefully maintained and reiterated. 

Now, my Lord, in regard to Bengal, against 25J lakhs 
found by the Bengal Government under these rules, 
22 lakhs were admittedly given to them ; there was only 
a question about a small difference of 2£ lakhs between 
them. In the case of Bombay this principle has been 
altogether set at defiance, and the rules laid down in 
1887 have oeen altogether thrust aside, because instead 
of allowing us a portion of our savings beyond the 
minimum 20 lakhs—the minimum being the same in the 
Bombay Presidency as in Bengal—notwithstanding the 
liberality of the Government of India, as the honourable 
member in charge of the revenues has pointed out, we 
shall begin with a balance of 15 lakhs and end with 
nil. 
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on’ble Mr. Nugent—I think I said a b* 

six lakhs. 

the Hon ble Mr. Mehta—In your statement you say 
we begin with 1 5 and end with nil. 

I he Hon ble Mr. Nugent — I think that subsequently 
I said that a balance of Rs. 6,00,000 is reserved. 

The Herbie Mr. Mehta— Well, probably it is a con 
vement way of stating things. But practically the 
honourable member has stated that we in this Presi¬ 
dency really have very little to live upon except for the 
merest and barest requirements. He himself pointed 
out, as I have said in picturesque language, that the 
pressing needs of the Presidency have all been set aside, 
and all we have to do is to meet present requirements 
out of the surplus given to us. My Lord, to my mind it 
is now a very serious question whether this system of 
so-called provincial contracts is not one against which 
local Governments should not now raise the very strong¬ 
est voice. It seems to me that the system is one which 
will be best' described by the homely illustration with 
which we have been all familiar from our childhood, that 
of the spider’s parlour which the fly is invited to enter to 
see how pretty it is. The fly walks in, and is swallowed 
up. It appears to me that the system we are now 
carrying on is devised for the purpose of taking away in 
times of prosperity everything that is the result of the 
thrift and energy of the Provincial Governments, and 
leaving it as little as possible in times of adversity. 

Your Lordship will see under paragraph 8 of the 
Resolution of 1892, in regard to the restrictions under 
which the contract should be worked, that a local 
Government is not free to spend funds acquired by its 
own thrift and the expanding nature of the sources of 
ltvenue as it chooses, but must obtain the sanction of 
the Government of India for the very smallest charge. 

It is only human nature that such sanction should not 
be easily given, when the refusal serves to lay up monies 
for the ultimate benefit of the Government of India. At 
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of the period of contract, all the funds which 
have been acquired by thrift are swept off into the coffers 
of the Government of India. As the Honourable Mr. 
James very clearly explained last year, a very large 
amount has been carried away from the Bombay Exche¬ 
quer by the Government of India in this way at every 
revision of the contract. It is high time that the Local 
Government should raise its voice against so unequal 
and one-sided a system. It would be much better to go 
back to the old system, under which, I am sure, we 
should be much better off than under the system of 
provincial contracts. What would have been our situ¬ 
ation under the old system ? The Government of India 
would have been compelled to allow the administration 
of the province to be carried on without being starved as 
it is now being done. Surely nothing would justify the 
Government of India, with a surplus of four crores for 
last year, and an estimated surplus of 3J crores 
at the end of the current year—nothing would justify 
them in saying that because plague and famine have 
had to be provided for, they will make matters worse 
by starving the ordinary administration. It seems to 
me that we should be much better off under the old 
system. 

It is curious that men are grown up babies after all, and 
are easily carried away by glittering toys, and that is what 
seems to have taken place in this case. We have been 
seduced ky that fine word ‘decentralisation’. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India ought to be very thankful to the man 
who invented that word. It seems to me that a more apt 
word for the real thing would be ‘over-centralisation’. 
As was pointed out years ago by one of the greatest of 
English statesmen who really had the truest grasp of 
Indian problems that ever any man had—Mr. John 
Bright, real decentralisation could only be carried out 
by making all the presidencies federal bodies under the 
Government of India, contributing fixed amounts for im¬ 
perial purposes. 
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, my Lord, passing from these general remarks, 
I propose on this occasion to refer to one or two heads of 
expenditure in the Budget. The first head to which 1 will 
refer is Police. Your Excellency will remember that last 
year I pointed out that in view of the numerous dacoities 
that had taken place in certain parts of the Presidency, it 
was necessary to strengthen the police. This year the 
same thing is being done, and we have heard of many 
small dacoities through the press owingto the sensational 
character of these dacoities. In some cases we hear the 
village police have tried to run after the dacoits without 
success as the dacoits were better armed, and the village 
police were utterly helpless. Government should there¬ 
fore give more attention to the question of reorganising 
the village police, and thus afford a better and constant 
protection to the people in the mofussil. A greater amount 
of expenditure should be devoted for this purpose ; this is 
a necessary expenditure, and this Presidency should press 
very strongly and as early as possible on the Government of 
India the necessity that exists for reforming and re-orga- 
nizingthe police. I am afraid that the delay which has 
taken place in taking up this question, cannot be regarded 
as quite creditable to the Government. Suppose that in the 
city of Bombay a larger number of dacoities than usual 
had taken place, the Government would have immedi¬ 
ately come down on the Corporation and said : 'you must 
enlarge your police to deal with the circumstances’; and 
they would have absolutely heard nothing of the excuse 
that we had spent large sums of money. I am not speaking 
from a speculative point of view, but from actual experience. 
In years not very far gone by, Government insisted on the 
Corporation enlarging the Bombay city police, and it 
appears to me that the same thing should apply to the 
Government of Bombay, just as much as it applies to the 
Municipality. If the police, as at present constituted, is 
unable to secure the preservation of the peace/then the 
Government of India must find funds to reform and 
reorganize the police. 



Well 
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this connection I will make one observation which 
I have always intended to make, namely, that you will 
never thoroughly reform the police until the Criminal law is 
amended and you take away the power which the law now 
gives to the police of getting confessions from suspected 
persons. They are placed before a magistrate and with 
the police behind the doors, ready to bounce, they make a 
statement—or what is called a voluntary confession, but 
it is nothing of the sort. We know that from experience. 
The accused fully know that they will be carried away by 
the police as soon as they are out of the magistrate’s 
presence. Can we then believe that statements made 
under such circumstances are voluntary? Until the law is 
altered detection of real culprits is impossible, because the 
police will, in trying to detect crime, pounce on the 
suspected, saying ‘you have done such and such a thing,’ 
and thus compel the innocent at times to admit crimes 
which they have not committed. 

The only other head to which 1 propose to refer at any 
length is the head of Education. Borrowing the language 
of my honourable friend Mr. Nugent, which I am always 
fond of doing, that portion of the Budget is ‘an object of 
melancholy contemplation.’ The Hon'ble Mr. Fazulbhoy 
has already spoken of the condition in which it is. My 
Lord, it is a remarkable circumstance that in regard to 
education the policy of the Government grows retrograde. 
When the University of Bombay received from the Gov¬ 
ernment a contribution of Rs.30,000, which was afterwards 
decreased to Rs. 15,000 and finally to Rs. 5,000, the 
interference of Government in its affairs was of a very 
infinitesimal character. Now that contribution is nil, the 
interference of Government is growing larger and larger. 
I quite believe that whatever interference does take 
place is intended, as your Lordship said, in the interest 
of higher education. But it seems to me, as was pointed 
out by Sir Alexander Grant, that the policy of Govern¬ 
ment in these matters should not be to make the Senate 
of the University a department of Government. It 
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should leave the affairs of the University to be adminis¬ 
tered by the body to which they were entrusted, except 
on occasions of particular and especial importance. 

It is a pity, my Lord, that proposals which were sent 
up to Government in the interest of higher education, 
should have been regarded as opposed to those interests; 
for I cannot help always deploring and regretting the 
circumstance that it is thought that a large amount of 
little knowledge in many things is better than a greater 
amount of knowledge in fewer things, and it appears to 
me that this circumstance very largely accounts for the 
character of the men that our University is turning out; 
instead of being allowed to make themselves proficient 
in a few subjects, they are required to make themselves 
acquainted with a little of many subjects. I hope, 
however, that further consideration of this question may 
enable your Lordship’s Government to look at it from 
another point of view, in the interests of higher education 
and in the interests of the young men whom the Univer¬ 
sity is turning out. 

I am thankful to your Lordship for the indulgence 
with which you have heard these remarks, which may 
be said to have gone beyond the Budget limits. But I 
will now proceed at once to a subject which is more 
closely connected with the estimates placed before us, 
and that is in regard to the Law School. It is a very 
remarkable circumstance that in later years we have been 
reversing the policy which the Education Commission, 
after very serious and grave consideration, laid down. 
Ever since the report of that Commission we have heard 
it over and over again from the members of the Govern¬ 
ment that private enterprise was expected to take steps 
in regard to public institutions and that Government 
would encourage purely private enterprise as much as 
possible. My Lord, I very clearly remember a resolu¬ 
tion issued under the signature of an officer of this 
Government, Sir William Lee-Warner, in which it was 
pointed out that Government expected very great advan- 
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tages to result from the adoption of a policy of encourag¬ 
ing private enterprise in educational matters. That 
policy was attempted to be carried out so far that 
Government intended to sever its connection with some 
of the high schools in the Presidency. It is a curious 
irony of fate that at that time some of us were cried 
down when we said that not only in educational interests, 
but in the political interests of this Presidency, that 
policy would prove a mistaken one. But, my Lord, I 
hope that policy will not be accepted without very 
careful consideration. The principle upon which the 
Law School was founded was that Government would 
find a Law School such as the Presidency might require, 
but would not spend any of its own monies upon the 
project. The school must get monies from the pupils 
attending it; therefore, we must debar all other institu¬ 
tions that might carry away some of the pupils, and must 
make a monopoly of that part of our educational system. 
My Lord, it seems to me only necessary to add that such 
a policy can not only be called retrograde, it must be 
called mischievous. 

Then as to the reorganisation of the Law School, 
although three more professors have been added, the 
difficulty that existed in the past still exists. Each of 
these professors is obliged to take up absolutely over¬ 
crowded classes. I have ascertained from personal 
inquiry that each of these professors is obliged to work 
a class of 200 candidates. It was intended that the 
reconstruction of the classes would give each professor, 
in addition to lecturing, time for more tutorial work, but 
how is that possible in the circumstances ? It seems to 
me that the principle on which the reorganization of the 
Law School has been carried out requires very serious 
consideration. 

I will not take up the time of the Council further, 
except to refer to one thing, the Excise. The Hon’ble 
Mr. James last year complained that the subject of the 
grog shop at Matheran was too small a question to be 
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introduced into the Council. I do not see the point. It 
was introduced with the object of affording this grave 
Council an opportunity of seeing the way in which the 
administration of the Excise Department was carried 
out. The principle ostentatiously laid down in the 
rules issued by the Department year after year, is 
that its object was to restrict the consumption of liquor 
and not that of levying revenue out of drunkenness. In 
practice, however, the Excise was used for the purpose 
of raising a larger revenue. I personally came across 
at Matheran an instance which convinced me of this. 
In this place a grog shop was established where for years 
there never was a grog shop. Every one of the visitors 
complained that it would be a source of mischief to the 
poorer classes of the inhabitants, but no heed was paid 
to the protest. Mr. James justifies the establishment 
of the grog shop on very sympathetic grounds, and I am 
delighted to see how sympathetic he really is. At a 
former Council he sympathetically said, ‘ Oh, let the poor 
man have his beer; the richer people hiust not begrudge 
the poor man having his beer. ’ I do not begrudge the 
poor man or the rich man having his beer or glass of 
wine, but I do begrudge the poor man the means of his 
getting drunk; and it was because drunkenness had 
increased to such an extent on that hill that disorder 
and misconduct had become rampant, that I am directing 
the attention of the Council to this little grog shop as it 
still remains there. My honourable friend said it was 
required by the people who were established on the west 
parts of the hill ; but his remarks have not convinced 
me. Although he has visited various parts of the country 
I believe he has not visited that district, and I feel 
convinced that if he went there he would recognise that 
they did not require i grog shop. It is a mistake to 
encourage these people in habits of drunkenness, and 
for this reason it was that in the interest of these people 
I protested against the establishment in the station 
of that grog shop. 
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j| My Lord, I do not think I will make any further remarks 
on the Budget. It is utterly useless to suggest altera¬ 
tions in the Financial Statement before us. There is 
absolutely nothing that can be altered. I know that my 
honourable friend has said in his statement that he will 
give due consideration to anything that may fall from 
honourable members. I am perfectly sure that he has 
said that in a little malicious spirit of humour, because 
we all know that he would say : T perfectly sympathise 
with your suggestions, but we have absolutely no means 
of carrying them out in any degree whatever. ’ 



THE WHIPPING BILL. 

[At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 16th 
February 1900, the Hon'ble Mr. Dentil Ibbclson, C.S.I., moved that 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the 
Whipping Act of 1867 be taken into consideration. The Hon'ble Mr. 
Mehta moved that for clause (b) of Section 5 of the Act as proposed to be 
substituted by clause 2 of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, the 
following be substituted : ‘ Any offence punishable under any other law 
with imprisonment, which the Governor-General in Council may by noti¬ 
fication in the ‘ Gazette of India’, specify in this behalf ’ ; and that the 
proviso to the said section be omitted. In doing so he spoke as follows.] 

The amendment which I propose is calculated to 
achieve the very same object as the section now stands. 
The only difference will be that that object will be 
attained not in a wholesale and indiscriminate fashion, 
but with care and deliberation. It has been pointed out 
by the experienced Indian Judges of the High Court of 
Calcutta, that according to native sentiment whipping 
is a far more degrading and hardening punishment than 
imprisonment. I think they have described the native 
sentiment in this respect correctly. At the same time, 
I am bound to confess that there is a great deal of 
force in the argument that it was much better not to 
subject juvenile offenders to the demoralising influences 
of a jail life. It is therefore most important, taking both 
these arguments into consideration, that the way in which 
we proceed in this matter should be as deliberate as 
possible. The section as it now stands is capable of 
doing one thing more than is generally supposed. It is 
said that no magistrate would inflict whipping unless he 
was prepared to inflict imprisonment in its stead. But, 
my Lord, it seems possible that magistrates will some¬ 
times go beyond that; where they could possibly have 
inflicted a fine, they might in its place inflict whipping. 
I would put a concrete instance, suggested by the papers 
submitted to the Select Committee, as illustrating what 
I say. There is a very common offence known in this 
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country as commission of nuisance. It is possible no 
magistrate would inflict imprisonment if the juvenile 
offend "r is convicted under that section, but it is very 
possible that he would inflict whipping in lieu of fine, 
under the belief that so far as the juvenile offender 
himself is concerned, he would not be punished by a fine 
which his parents would pay. If we remember the state 
of native society and the common practice of parents to 
send children on to the street, the result would be that 
not only will the children be punished for the sins of 
their parents, but the parents themselves would escape 
scot-free because they have escaped the fine which they 
would otherwise have paid. It is not at all improbable 
that cases of whipping of that character will occur, and 
it therefore seems to me that we should proceed with 
care and deliberation in saying what offences only should 
be brought under clause (b). That there are cases which 
ought to be excluded from the purview of clause ( b ) is 
apparent from the admission involved in the proviso 
which has been appended to that clause, which gives 
power to the Governor-General in Council to exclude 
such offences as he may think not fit to be included in 
the operation of that clause. It seems to me the safer 
course will therefore be to ask the Governor-General in 
Council to go carefully through the infinite variety of 
local and special laws of which so far as moral turpitude 
is concerned many are only conventional offences, than 
that the door should be shut after the mischief is done. 
As the clause now stands in the amended Bill, it is only 
after the mischief is done that the local or special law 
may be excluded. 

* 000 ® 

[In replying to the debate on the amendment, in which Mr. Denzil 
ibbetson, Mr. H. F. Evans, Mr.J.D. Rees, and Mr. T. Raleigh spoke 
against and Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, Sir Harnam 
Singh, Rai Bahadur P. A nanda Charlu, and Mr. G. Toynbee for it, Mr, 
Mehta said :] 

I should like to say one word in reply. All that the 
Hon'ble Mr. Rees says in opposition to my amendment is 
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that I do not go far enough. He is prepared to go very 
much farther, but as I am not able to go all the way he 
will not accompany me even part of the way. With regard 
to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Ibbetson and 
the other honourable members who have spoken in sup¬ 
port of the original section, it seems to me they have not 
met the case which I have put before the Council. Their 
case is that magistrates, under the section as it stands, 
will inflict whipping in lieu of imprisonment, but it has 
to be remembered that the section does not only include 
offences which are punishable with imprisonment only. 
It includes also offences which are punishable with fine 
or imprisonment, and all those cases would be included 
under clause ( b ) ; so that magistrates would have the 
right to inflict whipping in lieu of fine also. That, I 
submit, would be an intolerable state of things, and when 
it is remembered that there is no appeal from a sentence 
of whipping and that whipping once inflicted is irrepar¬ 
able, the necessity for proceeding with caution and dis¬ 
crimination is extremely urgent. 

f Tlte amendment was negatived by a majority of two.] 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 

[.At the public meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall on February 
16, 1900 , with his Excellency Lord Curzon in the chair , the Hon'hie Mr. 
Pherozeshali M. Mehta , C. L 7i., made the following speech in supporting 
the first resolution .* *] 

Your Excellency, your Honour, and Gentlemen,—I am 
very thankful that by way of supporting the Resolution 
which is now before the meeting, I am given this oppor¬ 
tunity of pleading the cause of the Presidency from which 
I come and to which I belong. Never within living 
memory, never perhaps within the memory of history, 
has the Bombay Presidency been stricken so sore as it 
has been for the last three years and as it is still now. 
Plague and pestilence and famine have been poured 
on its devoted head without pause or intermission ever 
since September 1896. Were not our faith well-ground¬ 
ed in the wisdom and ultimate beneficence of the 
dispensations of Providence, however inscrutable, we 
might almost be tempted to murmur and rebel against 
what that most Greek of English poets has in his pagan 
fashion bemoaned as * the mystery of the cruelty of 
things.’ And mysterious and cruel have indeed been 
the trials to which the afflicted Presidency has been 
incessantly subjected and through which it is still passing. 
It is difficult for those who have not been in the very 
midst of them to realize the terrible horrors of the com- 

* The resolution, which was moved by his Highness the Maharajah 
of Darbhanga, seconded by theHon’ble Mr. Allan Arthur, and support¬ 
ed by his Honour Sir John Woodburn, Moulvie Abdul Jubbar and Mr. 
Mehta, ran as follows :— 

* That the meeting recognizes the fact that the time has come when 
a charitable fund should be formed for the relief of distress in the famine- 
stricken districts of India ; that the need of relief is more urgent than it 
was in 1897, such relief being supplementary of the operations of Gov¬ 
ernment and designed to meet cases not clearly or adequately covered 
by those operations ; and that to this end subscriptions should be invited 
from the well-to-do throughout this country, and contributions from 
abroad be thankfully received.’ 
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bined calamities which have ravaged and desolated the land 
from end to end, horrors more frightful even than those 
which war has cruelly brought home to us within the last 
few months. In speaking of them, it is impossible not to 
dwell for a single moment on the most pathetic feature 
of the situation, and to bestow a word of praise and 
admiration for the patience and resignation with which 
the people have borne their sufferings—never afraid for 
themselves or for their lives, afraid only of being severed 
from those near and dear to them. (Cheers.) It was 
in September 1896, that plague first put in its dread 
appearance in Bombay city, and as it extended its tour 
throughout the mofussil, its energies were reinforced by 
the fell forces of famine in the following year. As to 
plague, it has never relaxed its grip of the Presidency 
and its devastations have continued unchecked. It was 
hoped, however, that the unholy alliance between plague 
and famine would not recur. But alas for the vanity of 
human speculations their combined forces have appear¬ 
ed again, like giants refreshed, raging more furiously 
than ever. In Bombay, the total mortality has already 
reached 400 deaths a day, and famine has settled on the 
province in its most unrelenting form. There is not 
only a failure of crops, but also of water and fodder. 
The destruction of cattle has been already enormous, and 
the increase in railway traffic, which is generally a 
matter of rejoicing, is one of woe, for the increased traffic 
is in bones and hides. The situation has thus become 
one which demands the strenuous co-operation of Govern¬ 
ment aid and private philanthropy, and the exigency is 
such that the time for local efforts is past, and the whole 
country must rally round the standard which his 
Excellency has unfurled to-day. (Loud cheers.) With 
regard to State aid, we may well set our minds at rest. 
There has been some amount of criticism as to the 
precise wording of the official announcements on the sub¬ 
ject. But whatever may be the way in which the 
principles guiding State relief are presented, of one thing 
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we may be sure, that a Viceroy who has unbounded love 
and sympathy for this country and its people and whose 
energy and force of character keep pace with his love and 
sympathy, will fulfil to the utmost what he has himself 
described as ‘ the obligation of Government to spend its 
last rupee in the saving of human life and in the mitiga¬ 
tion of extreme human suffering ’ (applause), and that 
all necessary limitations will be interpreted with genero¬ 
sity and humanity. I trust, gentlemen, that our own 
obligation, no less imperious because voluntary, no less 
binding because only moral, will be discharged in the 
same spirit. (Cheers.) We are ready enough to criticise 
the action of Government with regard to its famine 
operations. I venture to say that is as it should be. 

But we should be totally unworthy of that valuable and 
important role, if we did not, when our own time of 
action came, practise the principles that we preach, if we 
did not give all the help we could as generously and as 
humanely as we ask Government to do. I am sure no 
such reproach will attach to us, and the response which 
the country will give to this present appeal to its benevo¬ 
lence, and its philanthropy, will be worthy of a movement 
inaugurated under the auspices of that gracious lady 
whom we not only regard as the greatest living Sovereign 
upon the earth, but whom we have learned to revere and 
venerate for the gentleness and nobility of her heart. 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I will not detain you any 
longer. But I cannot sit down without referring to two 
circumstances connected with the Famine Relief Fund 
which has been already inaugurated by a public meeting 
in Bombay. When I heard his Excellency the Viceroy 
read out the list of subscribers in which European names 
figured so handsomely, I was reminded of the fact that 
the Bombay list also shows large, liberal and generous 
donations from Europeans and European firms. The 
other circumstance to which i wish to allude is even more 
interesting, We have been admiring for sometime how 
under the presidency of the Metropolitan, who is present 
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among us, Christian prelates have shown that true and 
earnest Christian conviction is not incompatible with 
broad-minded, liberal and generous toleration and sym¬ 
pathy. (Cheers.) In this spirit, the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay has thrown himself heart and soul in working 
for the famine fund, and under his guidance a long stting 
of offertories from a number of Christian Congregations 
swell the subscription list. The Maharajah of Darbhanga 
claims charity as a peculiarly Hindu function, Mr. Abdul 
Jubbar says it is one of the most sacred injunctions of 
the Koran. Let us then, men of all creeds and religions, 
vie with one another in raising a fund which will be 
blessed by all. (Applause.) 



SPEECH ON THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1900-1. 

[The Hon’blc Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., made the following 
speech cm the Financial Statement for 1900-1 at the meeting of the 
Viceroys Legislative Council held on the 28th March 1900; His 
Excellency Lord Cur/.on presiding.'] 

My Lord, I hope my honourable friend the Financial 
Member will pardon me for saying that this is really too 
had of him. He just gives us a foretaste of better things 
and then he bids us farewell—a long farewell. Hither¬ 
to the financial statements placed before this Council 
have been comparative accounts of realizations of 
income and of growth or saving in expenditure for two 
previous years, and approximate estimates based upon 
them for Budget year. But there was no attempt to go 
into the heart of things, to discuss the sources of income 
and heads of expenditure with special regard to the 
needs, conditions, and circumstances of the country 
and its varied populations, or to construct a budget, to 
use the words of a famous finance minister, moulded 
by art on principles of science. The only things that 
enlivened the dull monotony of figures in these state¬ 
ments were deep curses at the vagaries of exchange 
when there was a deficit, and sighs of relief on the 
elasticity of Indian revenues when there was a surplus. 
The deeper causes of financial phenomena, or the far- 
reaching indirect effects of financial operations, were left 
severely to themselves. My Lord, I venture to say that 
dogmatism on the stability of Indian finance can never 
be safely indulged in till the complexity of the problem is 
thoroughly investigated and guaged. The several inte¬ 
resting discussions which radiate my honourable friend’s 
Financial Statement of this year indicate what might 
have deen fairly expected of him if we had succeeded in 
impounding him for the full term of his office. As it is, 
he has only succeeded in giving us a taste of the sufferings 
of Tantalus, When listening to the terse paragraph 
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clothed in apt langauge and sounding almost like judicial 
summings up, in which he expounded the currency 
problems and the 16d.-rate of exchange, it was impossi¬ 
ble not to wish that he had gone on to furnish us with 
his views as to whether the measures for securing a 
stable exchange had cost the country anything and that, 
whether the deficits owing to exchange were not turned 
into overflowing surpluses by the difference having come 
indirectly from the pockets of the people, whether it was 
not the indirect impoverishment caused by the stoppage 
of the mints which perhaps intensified the inability of the 
people to stand the strain of the present famine. These 
are problems which are not only interesting in them¬ 
selves, but they demand solution before it is possible to 
come to any useful or positive opinion about the real 
character and solidity of the existing state and condition 
of Indian revenues. * But the question which I should 
like to have seen dealt with above all others, is the 
question whether the financial condition of the country 
can be regarded as safe if, as is sometimes alleged, land 
in large provinces is unable to bear the burden that is 
imposed upon it. Is it true that the effects of famine are 
hastened and intensified.by the decline of staying power 
in the ryot owing to over-assessment? Of course nobody 
denies what is sometimes so passionately urged that 
the immediate cause of famines is a scarcity of rainfall. 
But surely it is possible to conceive that a failure of 
crops one year does not necessarily involve starvation, 
if there was some balance in hand of past years to tide 
over the calamity, just as a mercantile firm does not 
necessarily become insolvent because there have been 
heavy losses in one year. It is therefore a question of 
the most vital importance to ascertain whether it is 
true that there is this want of staying power, and if 
there is, if it is in any way due to faults in the existing 
systems of assessing or collecting revenue, if it is due to 
excess of assessment or rigidity of collection. On more 
, an one occasion I have ventured to draw the attention 
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of the Council to this important topic. That the ryot 
is deeply in debt, scarcely any one denies. With 
regard to the Bombay Presidency, Sir Theodore Hope 
admitted in this Council that ‘ to our revenue system 
must in candour be ascribed some share in the indebted¬ 
ness of the ryot.’ The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act Commission emphasized this opinion by reporting 
i that there could be no question that the rigidity of the 
revenue assessment system is one of the main causes 
which lead the ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt. In 
answering my contention on this point on the first 
occasion, Sir James Westland replied that the only 
opinion I could cite was the opinion of a very distin¬ 
guished official who retired eighteen years ago. When, 
on the next occasion, I pointed out that the stiil weightier 
and more matured opinion of the Commission was not 
eighteen years old, Sir James said ‘that as the revenue 
officers had admittedly powers of remission and suspen¬ 
sion, it must be assumed that if they did not exercise 
them there was no need to do so.’ The answer to this is 
simple. These powers existed in Sir Theodore Hope’s 
time, and when the Commission made its enquiries. And 
in spite of that, both these authorities, mostly official, 
arrived at the conclusion that rigidity of the revenue 
system was undoubtedly one of the causes of the ryot's 
indebtedness. *3With regard to the question of over¬ 
assessment, it must be remembered that it is not simply 
a question of absolute excess of assessment, but also 
whether the assessment leaves a sufficient margin for 
saving. As was pointed out by Mr. Cotton, ‘ if a bare 
margin for subsistence alone remains, the result is that 
indebtedness extends year by year, and famines recur 
with ever-increasing severity.’ In one of Sir Louis 
Malet’s minutes on Indian land revenue, he lays stress 
upon the marked absence of any adequate accumulation 
of capital upon the soil, and (as a consequence) of any 
sufficient appropriation of such capital to purposes of 
agricultural improvement, deficiency of stocks, of manures, 
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often of seeds and implements, as tending directly to a 

progressive pauperisation of the ryot. That these opini¬ 
ons cannot be altogether scornfully rejected is painfully 
brought home to every student of the question by a 
perusal of the selections issued from time to time by 
Government of papers relating to the periodic surveys 
and settlements of talukas. It is evident that re-settle¬ 
ment is carried out in a most empirical fashion, without 
being regulated by well-ascertained and definite princi¬ 
ples. A writer well acquainted with the matter has 
described the procedure of revision operations as follows. 
The settlement officer surveys the lands and generally 
discovers some under-measurements. A fallow piece of 
land here, or a rocky stretch there, or a marsh at another 
place, reclaimed at some cost and labour,—all such 
attract his attention, and the measurements are thus 
increased. Then he proceeds to register his reasons 
for enhancements. There is a railway newly built in the 
neighbourhood, there is an increase in the number of 
tiled houses and «,f cattle, there is a new bazar begun to 
be regularly held, there is a school and children, and so 
on and so on, till everything is included which by hook or 
crook can show that prosperity has increased. It is said 
that even sending delegates to the Indian National 
Congress has been used as an argument for a revision 
of the settlement. Then comes the mention of any 
canals or tanks built by Government and of the fact, if it 
exists, of water being found at a certain level by some 
ryots who had been fools enough to dig wells. There 
is hardly an attempt to enquire whether the farmers 
themselves have shared in their outward prosperity. 
Then there is a speculative and perfunctory enquiry as to 
the general yield, the end of it all is a recommendation 
for generally raisi he assessment rate from 50 to 200 

per cent, at one s\ . It will be thus seen that how¬ 
ever conscientious ursued, these operations are in 
their very nature irical, uncertain, and indefinite. 

In making these ret ts I do not mean to advocate a 
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permanent settlement like that in Bengal. But it is 
well worth considering whether the scheme recommended 
by the Government of India in the time of Lord Ripon, 
under which assessments would be revised only in the 
case of a general rise of prices or of improvements made 
by the State at its own cost, does not deal with the ques¬ 
tion in a more reasonable and scientific manner. Under 
such a scheme the ‘ unearned increment ’ would be saved 
to the State, but it would be automatically measured by 
the rise in prices which would include all the sources of 
its growth. ’ My Lord, I am not putting forward these 
views as incapable of being controverted ; on the contrary 
I think that they are sometimes pressed with intemperate 
exaggeration, and I also know that opposite views are 
stoutly and forcibly maintained. But, my Lord, the 
issues involved in a settlement of this vexed question 
are momentous ; they involve the pressing problem of 
the perpetual indebtedness of the Vast agricultural 
population of the country ; they anxiously concern the 
*rave fact admitted by the last Famine Commission that 
the condition of the immense majority of the agricultural 
labourer*,, who, it must be remembered, are not merely 
labourers, bit who alternately labour for others as well 
as work fields on temporary leases, has seriously deterio¬ 
rated ; they may lnve a close connection with the 
increasing severity of incurring famines if assessments 
do not leave a sufficient ntirgin for rainless days. It 
may be that the views of the pissimists may be errone¬ 
ous ; but I believe, my Lord, the] are honestly and 
sincerely held, and there is a sufficiently large consensus, 
of opinion in their support to prevent then, frorc. being 
scouted as utterly visionary or unfounded. Under these 
circumstances I respectfully venture to subtnit for the 
serious consideration of your Lordship, if it would not 
be an act of provident and sagacious statesmanship to 
take measures for a full and exhaustive investigation of 
these questions, by means of a commission empowered 
to deal with them in all their varied aspects. I n* sKe t* 1 ' 5 * 
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suggestion, my Lord, in a spirit of earnest and sincere 
loyalty, not less earnest and sincere perhaps than that 
of those who talk more of it. 

And now, my Lord, l have only to offer a few remarks 
on the details of this year s Budget. 1 felt very grateful 
to my honourable friend when he announced that all 
famine expenditure for the closing and coming years 
was undertaken by the Government of India, though 
indeed I do not know how otherwise the insolvent exche¬ 
quer of the Bombay Presidency at least could have met 
the demand. But after this announcement, it was 
somewhat startling to be told that the Budget year was 
estimated to close with a surplus of 24 lakhs, small no 
doubt, but still a surplus. It was difficult not to feel that 
with the heavy calls, direct and indirect, entailed by the 
severe and widespread famine that has cast its dark 
shadow on the land, such a result was too good to be 
real. There are circumstances connected with the 
Budget estimates which are calculated to raise serious 
misgivings. Land revenue is estimated to fetch one 
crore and 30 lakhs more than in the revised estimates 
for last year, and within 30 lakhs of the accatnts for 
1898-99, and within 50 lakhs of the Bucket estimate 
for what was expected to turn out a most prosperous 
year, viz, 1899-1900. Considering the severity of the 
famine and the enormous loss si cattle that has taken 
place, is not this too sanguim an estimate, and may it 
not be the indirect meins of’ pressing hardly in the 
matter of remissionsand suspensions? It may be said, 
how can arrears 6e recovered if the ryots are not able 
to pa y them.? The answer is that this inability need 
not always be absolute but is often only relative, and 
without always entailing immediate insolvency, may 
mean increased indebtedness, gradual impoverishment, 
and educed staying power for the future. Then again, 

I do not find anything either in the statement or ac¬ 
counts regarding plague expenditure for the closing year 
or the Budget year. Besides the imperial contribution 
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~on account of plague expenditure for 1898-99, 1 believe 
that provision to the extent of 124 lakhs was made, so 
far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned, for 
similar expenditure in 1899-1900. There is nothing to 
show what has become of that amount, whether it has 
been absorbed in the expenditure, or whether any 
portion of it is intended to be distributed to the different 
municipalities in the Presidency as was done last year. 
There is another circumstance which makes the estima¬ 
ted surplus of 24 lakhs still more unreal. In paragraph 
75 of Mr. Finlay’s Memorandum, referring to reduction 
of expenditure on Civil Works for 1899-1900, he says that 
‘ the Civil Works savings in the other provinces (other 
than Assam and Burma), varying from Rs. 14,57,000 
in Bombay to Rs. 5,62,000 in the Punjab, may all be 
taken as being the result of the efforts of Local Govern¬ 
ments to reduce ordinary expenditure, to provide funds 
for the famine and to a small extent for the other 
provincial needs.’ In paragraph 114, speaking of the 
Civil Works estimate for 1900-01, he say s ‘ large reduc¬ 
tions have been made to help the Local Governments to 
secure equilibrium in the Provincial revenues, ’ enu¬ 
merating among others Rs. 13,79,000 in Bombay, 
Rs. 10,57,000 in the Punjab, and Rs. 5,31,000 in the 
Central Provinces. In speaking on last year's Budget 
in this Council, I deplored the grave consequences of 
reducing Bombay Civil Works expenditure from the 
moderate average of 36 lakhs to less than 27 lakhs in 
1897-98, and to 29 lakhs in the Budget for 1898-99. 
And now, for 1899-1900 and 1900-01, it is cut down atone 
stroke to absolutely one-half of the amount. My Lord, 

I cannot help saying that the prospect before this sorely 
stricken Presidency is one not to be contemplated with¬ 
out dismay, and I cannot help thinking that the 24 lakhs 
would be better employed in going to the help of the 
Bombay exchequer than in figuring as a surplus. 

Gloomy as the situation thus is, I confess, my Lord, 

I feel some difficulty in reconciling myself to the sugges- 
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tion that there might be a grant to India from the British 
treasury. The exchange of private charity between the 
subjects of her Majesty in England and India can be 
open to no objection; on the contrary it draws hearts 
closer together. India has gratefully appreciated the 
generosity of the British people in coming to the help 
of the afflicted by their liberal subscriptions during the 
famine of 1896-97 and during the present famine. But 
a public dole stands on a different footing and cannot 
fail to carry with it a sense of humiliation. In that way, 
India would fain appeal to England’s sense of justice 
rather than of generosity. I never cease regretting 
that the Government of India has lost to the country a 
contribution from the British exchequer on account of 
the last frontier war. It was a work of joint imperial 
cencern, and a division of the cost would only have been 
just. There is still another way jn which England can 
justly come to the help of India. While the Welby 
Commission is pending, I do not wish to speak of the 
vexed question of the apportionment of military charges 
between England and India. But while the present 
system still flourishes, it is only just that the same 
principles which govern the War Office in levying 
charges for British soldiers from the Indian treasury 
from the moment of their recruitment should also govern 
the repayment of troops taken from India to serve 
abroad. It has been a matter of joy and pride to this 
country, as the remarkable outburst of feeling through¬ 
out the country has shown, to have been able to go 
to the help of England with such splendid soldiers as 
your Lordship was able to dispatch with such prompti¬ 
tude, and at the same time also to remember that the 
great general who is now leading them on from victory 
to victory belongs solely and entirely to this country. 1 
know that both the ordinary and extraordinary cost of 
these troops is to be repaid out of the British exchequer. 
What I wish to point out, however, is that on the 
principles hitherto enforced against India, the cost which 
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knight to be repaid is their entire cost from the recruiting 
depot till now, except the cost of the period when they 
might have been engaged in actual fightingjn India. 

There is one other way also in which England can 
justly come to the help of India, and that is by guaran¬ 
teeing her loans. My Lord, the fates of England; and 
India are inextricably woven together, and nothing can 
be lost by recognising so patent a fact by the formal 
seal of a guarantee. On the contrary it would bring the 
two countries together in a bond still closer knit even 
than now. 
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[At the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on 
the 24th August 1900, the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozcshah M. Mehta, 
made the following speech on the Provincial Financial Statement.] 

With your Excellency’s permission I should like to add 
to what has so happily and appropriately fallen from 
your Excellency, one word of personal grief and regret 
at the loss we have sustained in the sudden death of our 
honourable colleague Mr. Nugent. My Lord, I was 
associated with him in this Council ever since the Council 
began the discussion of the Budget in accordance with 
the reformed Councils Act of 1892. We have had many 
passages at arms with perfect good humour, and the 
robust liberality which he brought to bear on every 
question was one that it was impossible not to admire. 
I may be permitted to add a word along with some of 
the members who have spoken, not only in lamenting 
the loss of a most useful public official, but in deploring 
the loss of a valued and dear private friend. My Lord, 
as I have said, I was associated with him in Council 
ever since 1893 when the Budget began to be placed 
before this Council under the reformed Councils Act. 
Then Mr. Nugent was not the Revenue Member of the 
Bombay Government, but it was his fate soon to become 
such and it was his fate almost entirely to have very 
adverse Budgets to deal with. But the cheerfulness 
which he brought to bear on all discussions of financial 
matters brightened the debates in the Council and 
enabled members to deal with financial questions in a 
way which I believed gained the approbation of the Pre¬ 
sident. 

I have said that he had to struggle with adverse 
Budgets almost from the beginning, and on this occasion 
when we are so full of famine and plague and the 
calamities which have befallen this Presidency owing to 
those dire disasters, I am very anxious that we should 
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5t forget that the adversity of those Budgets was rather, 
in the first instance, due to the inadequacy of the assign¬ 
ments which the Imperial Government has been making 
to this Presidency under the revision of the provincial 
contracts. This is the fourth year of the current 
provincial contract, wfyich began in 1896-97, and I think 
your Lordship must be aware by this time that at the 
time of the revision the Honourable Mr. Nugent strug¬ 
gled hard to obtain from the Imperial Government a 
further assignment of thirteen lakhs a year. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Imperial Government did not see their way to 
give him such a further assignment, and I venture to 
say that the ordinary difficulties that the Provincial 
Exchequer has had to deal with during the period of this 
contract, have not been a little owing to that circum¬ 
stance. In the Financial Statement before us, Mr. 
Nugent has pointed out very carefully how the propor¬ 
tion between the revenue and the ordinary expenditure 
falls short of the assignments made by the Imperial 
Government. It is perfectly true that the Imperial 
Government has had to bear all the direct famine 
charges and a considerable portion of the plague charges, 
and I quite agree with what has been said in the Finan¬ 
cial Statement that we ought to be very grateful to the 
Imperial Government for the enormous sums which 
they have had to disburse in this Presidency, in conse¬ 
quence of the direct famine and plague charges. I am 
not quite prepared to say that we should be thankful to 
the Imperial Government for their generosity in this 
matter, for we have to remember that, supposing there 
was no system of provincial contracts, the Government 
of India would have had, if there\vas nothing left in the 
Provincial Exchequer, to bear all those charges and at 
the same time carry on the current administration of 
the Presidency. Indeed the rules of 1881 regulating the 
relations of the two Governments under the contracts 
expressly provided that the Local Government was not 
liable for famine emergency except to the extent of two- 
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lirds of its funds in excess of the minimum balance ; 
so that the Supreme Government has only discharged 
its proper liability in bearing famine charges. Therefore 
I think the word generosity is, perhaps, a word that is 
not quite apt. But I am still bound to say that we have 
been very grateful indeed for tjie keen sympathy and 
great liberality with which the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
has assisted this Presidency in the dire circumstances 
in which it had been placed through famine. He has 
never spared one rupee in fulfilling the pledge which he 
gave when his Lordship first made his statement of the 
famine policy of Government, that nothing would be 
grudged for the purpose of saving life. I think it is due to 
the Government of India and the head of that Government 
to acknowledge that the pledge has been most unstinted¬ 
ly carried out. The Hon’ble Mr. Monteath has told 
us the enormous sums—I think he has told us it was 3§ 
crores—disbursed in direct famine charges in regard to 
this Presidency. But though it is perfectly true that the 
Government of India have been very liberal in this res¬ 
pect, still in regard to the current expenditure, the 
treatment which they have accorded to the Bombay 
Presidency is not, I venture to say, what it had a right 
to expect from the Imperial Government. Mr. Nugent, 
in the Financial Statement he has left us, has pointed 
.out that the ordinary revenue and expenditure have not 
been able to balance themselves in consequence of the 
inadequate assessment which the Imperial Government 
made by the last provincial contract. In the first 
paragraph of the Budget it is pointed out that * the year 
1898-99, which was the second year of the current 
provincial contract, opened and closed with balances of 
5,00 and 15,04, respectively,both these balances being, 
as honourable members are aware, supplied by special 
grants from the Government of India. The total revenue 
of the year, inclusive of an aggregate Imperial contribu¬ 
tion of 48,75 for graft ts-in-aid of plague expenditure and 
Provincial resources, amounted to 4,61,62 as compared 
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with 4,29,98 and 4,62,64 entered in the Budget and 
Revised Estimates. The ordinary revenue showed a 
moderate improvement over that of the preceding year. 
Measures of famine relief, which were unavoidably conti¬ 
nued in several tracts till late in 1898, and operations in 
connection with the plague, which included large subven¬ 
tions to local bodies in aid of their outlay, caused an 
expenditure—direct as well as indirect—of 41,90. Inclu¬ 
sive of this sum the total expenditure amounted to 4,51,58 
against 4,29,19 and 4,52,64 anticipated in the Budget and 
Revised Estimates. If we exclude on the one side the 
expenditure on account of the two calamities, plague 
and famine, and on the other the special imperial 
contributions referred to above, the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure aggregated 4,12,87 and 4,09,68 respec¬ 
tively. This small surplus of 3,19 was an improvement 
upon the Budget Estimate of 1,84 and was only attained 
by rigorous economies of expenditure.’ 

Now your Lordship will observe that this result was 
obtained, as we know, by sacrificing what was at one time 
considered an indispensable thing for the healthy condi¬ 
tion of the Provincial finances, namely, the irreducible 
minimum balance of 20 lakhs. It has always been laid 
down as a principle of sound financial policy of a Local 
Government that they should so contrive their budgets 
that there should always be an irreducible minimum of 
twenty lakhs. Those twenty lakhs, so far as the Bombay 
Presidency is concerned, have disappeared altogether, 
and the only adjustment of revenue in 1898-99 was that 
there was a small surplus of 3-J lakhs ; but that surplus, 
as Mr. Nugent points out, was obtained by ‘rigorous 
economies of expenditure. ’ We could only get on by 
small contributions from the Imperial Exchequer and 
were able to open the year with a balance in consequence 
of the contributions of 5 lakhs and 15 lakhs by the 
Government of India. In regard to 1899 and 1900 it is 
pointed out that ‘ if the Imperial assignments referred 
to above and the indirect famine charges (8 lakhs) and 
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all plague charges (17,46,000) be left out of account, the 
ordinary revenue is expected to fall short of the ordinary 
expenditure by 23,58,000,’ so that your Lordship sees 
that in this year again, leaving out famine and plague 
charges, the province was unable to balance its ordinary 
revenue and expenditure and that too, though rigorous 
economies had been practised in the previous year and 
have had to be practised in the year here mentioned. 
Then in regard to the Budget year it is pointed out: 
‘The Imperial Treasury have undertaken the enormous 
burden of direct famine relief at an estimated cost of 
2,47,92 and have made an assignment of 33,40 to cover 
our deficit. In this assignment may be included 17,71 
for plague charges and 9,30 for indirect famine charges. 
If the estimated transactions on account of plague and 
famine be discounted, the ordinary revenue still falls 
short of the ordinary expenditure by 7,71. No provision 
has been made for grants to local bodies in aid of their 
plague expenditure pending consideration of the propo¬ 
sals of district officers on the subject. It is obvious 
that in this position it has been necessary to cut and 
pare our administration to the quick; and we are 
compelled regretfully to omit provision for numerous 
urgent wants, which to people in happier circumstances 
might well seem indispensable necessities.’ Thus your 
Lordship sees that in consequence of the inadequate 
assignment which the Imperial Government made to us 
on the revision of the current contract, the Presidency 
has not only given up the irreducible minimum of 20 
lakhs, but they have always been on the wrong side of 
the account. I should like to call attention to the para¬ 
graph which immediately follows (paragraph 5), and I 
must confess that I was not a little startled, knowing 
the history of the transaction referred to in that para¬ 
graph, to read what is there seated. Your Lordship 
is perhaps aware that when the Bombay Government 
was, if I may so use the term, taunted in this Council 
with having a large surplus and not spending it, Lord 
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is, in the first year when the Budget was placed 
before this Council, took it as a matter of pride that 
they were following the policy of spending the surplus 
balance, and one thing that he particularly mentioned 
was that they were going to spend 16 lakhs on the 
provincial railway (Hyderabad-U markot). That con¬ 
tribution from the Provincial Surplus was enhanced by 
a contribution from the Local Funds. We always were 
under the impression that this provincial line was an asset 
in the hands of the Provincial Exchequer, defrayed out 
of the surpluses which they had been able to accumulate 
by the careful system followed in developing the revenue 
of the Local Government. But it is startling to find that 
under the arrangement with the Government of India, 
referred to in the paragraph, the whole line is now dec¬ 
lared to be an imperial concern without giving back the 
sums spent by the province upon the line. It is true it 
is pointed out that supposing the claim of the Bombay 
Government to recover that amount was admitted, it 
would be all sunk in the enormous contributions which 
the Government of India have made for famine, plague 
and other things. Well as a matter of principle, it 
seems to me that the Government of India ought to 
acknowledge that so far as this line and the money invest¬ 
ed in it are concerned, they are assets which belong to 
the Provincial Government, and on that account it is the 
Provincial Government which should receive, if the rail¬ 
way is taken over by the Imperial Government, the 
amount spent from Provincial funds in building that 
railway. That is only in passing, and I go back to what 
I first pointed out, that the dislocation of the Provincial 
Budget is not simply owing to famine and plague, but to 
the inadequate assignments that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was able to secure after a great struggle at the 
time the provincial contract was revised. My Lord, it 
seems to me that the time has come when this Govern¬ 
ment should protest most strongly against the treatment 
which this Presidency has received from the Imperial 
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overnment in this matter. I would remind the Council 
of the way in which this Presidency has been treated 
ever since 1882. The present system of provincial con* 
tracts was introduced by Lord Mayo in 1870. It was 
then very tentative and very imperfect, but it went on 
until 1877, because there was no limit fixed at that time 
to the contract. In 1877 the system proved so beneficial 
that it was turned into a quinquennial contract. Larger 
assignments of heads of revenue and expenditure were 
made over to the Provincial Government. It happened 
that the year was coterminous with one of the great 
famines that overtook this Presidency, the famine of 
1877. That famine so completely exhausted the resources 
of the Provincial Government that not only had the 
Government of India to pay all the expenses of famine 
relief, but to make, as in the present year, further con¬ 
tributions to the Provincial Exchequer for its ordinary 
expenditure. Then, when the contract was revised in 
1882, the Government of India adopted a very wise 
policy—a policy to which I hope in consideration of all 
the circumstances they will revert—they gave very 
favourable treatment to the Bombay Presidency in 
regard to the contract settled in 1882; so favourable was 
it—I am almost tempted to say unfortunately, because of 
the consequence that ensued—that in 1887 the Provin¬ 
cial Government was not only able to assist the Imperial 
Government by a contribution of 20 lakhs, but was able 
to build up a surplus of 52 lakhs besides. 

This system of accumulating surpluses has been a most 
unfortunate one for this Presidency, for when the contract 
came to be revised in 1887, the Imperial Government 
not only took away the surplus of 52 lakhs but they cut 
down the future assignment by another 50 lakhs for the 
whole period of five years. The Bombay Government 
really lost by having taken care to build up a large 
surplus, for not only was its surplus forfeited, but its 
assignments were cut down for the next five years by 
another 50 lakhs. I am sorry to say that the Bombay 
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not see that the best use they could make of their in¬ 
creasing revenue was to spend it on the moral and 
material progress of the Bombay Presidency. In the 
year 1892, again we still built up another surplus of 40 
lakhs, and that too after giving a contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer of 17J lakhs. We did not utilise 
our surplus though we had obtained it by careful manage¬ 
ment of our revenue, and the result was that when the 
contract was revised in 1897, though the times were then 
exceedingly bad, because plague had already declared 
itself in 1896, and famine had already declared itself in 
the latter part of 1896, much the same terms were given 
to us. A further assignment which, I believe, the late 
Mr. Nugent or the Government of the day said was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the needs and requirements of the 
Presidency was not given to us, and that is the reason 
why, so far as the ordinary revenue and expenditure are 
concerned, we are absolutely now in the same position 
as before, and are living, so to say, on the charity of the 
Government of India. I am afraid we must confess that 
the Bombay Government have to thank themselves for 
this state of things. What I mean by that is, that while 
their policy was by efficient administration to foster, 
expand and increase their revenue, unfortunately they 
did not spend the increased revenue upon the needs and 
requirements of the Presidency. There were many 
occasions upon which, as I ventured to submit upon 
previous occasions, the Bombay Government could have 
usefully spent the surplus upon the moral and material 
progress of the Presidency. One thing for example, to 
which I have more than once solicited the attention of 
Government, relates to the further re-organization of the 
mofussi! police force. I know that recently a sum of 
six or seven lakhs of rupees was appropriated for that 
purpose. But much still remains to be done. I have 
frequently brought it to the notice of the Council—and Sir 
Charles Ollivant will bear me out in that respect—that 
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the police as at present organised are absolutely unable 
to check dacoities. I am not speaking of large and 
sensational dacoities, but small dacoities which are con¬ 
stantly taking place throughout the whole of the Presi¬ 
dency. It is impossible under the system of police 
organisation in the mofussil for any villager to prevent 
his being dacoited if only four or five or six men combine 
for the purpose of looting his house. Under the Arms 
Act these villagers are unarmed, and the consequence is 
that they cannot resist five or six men if they are armed. 
Dacoities have really spread throughout the whole of the 
Presidency, and sometimes have reached large dimen¬ 
sions. This is one object for which the large surplus 
built up by the Bombay Government might have been 
most usefully appropriated. 

There is another reason which urgently demands 
the reform of the police. Your Lordship must have 
recently read in the papers an observation of a sessions 
judge in dealing with a case of police torture, in which 
the judge—Mr. Beaman—has pointed out that torture 
is one of the common adjuncts of a police enquiry. In 
old days, I remember, when we used to harp upon the 
prevalence of torture, we were told that we were simply 
exaggerating. There was a case here and a case there, 
but it was by no means so prevalent as to be a common 
adjunct of police investigation. High judicial authorities 
and sessions judges in all parts of the Presidency 
have now made this admission, that so far as crimes are 
concerned the police do not detect them but they com¬ 
monly resort to torture leading to the ordinary evidence 
which is placed before all criminal courts, namely, 
confessions. As I pointed out last year, unless in 
this country confessions are made absolutely inadmis¬ 
sible it will be impossible to put down torture to which 
police officers resort rather than go through the arduous 
process of detection. To reform this state of things 
the police must be organised from a different class of 
men. Subordinate officers, such as head constables. 
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constables, and inspectors should be taken from a 
better and higher class of men. I admit it must lead to 
additional expenditure, but it is an expense entirely 
justified by the reform and amendment that will take 
place in the administration of justice and the protection 
of property throughout the Presidency. 

Then again, in regard to education, our surplus could 
have been spent very usefully on certain urgent educa¬ 
tional objects. We struggled for a long time in regard 
to the reform of the Law College, and it is only latterly 
that certain changes have been introduced. Even the 
University, which was receiving merely a contribution 
of Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, had its allowance cut down, 
because as we were told in Council the financial exigen¬ 
cies of the Presidency were such that even that sum 
could not be spared for its educational needs. Again, 
Lord Sandhurst when he came out to Bombay took a 
very great interest in primary education as his predeces¬ 
sors had done before him. He went personally to 
inspect the buildings of primary schools in the city of 
Bombay. He found them so thoroughly squalid and 
miserable that he laid it down as one of the chief objects 
to which he would devote his attention during his 
administration that the city of Bombay should secure 
good buildings for its primary schools. The Municipality 
was ready to meet his Excellency in this matter more 
than half way, and a scheme was laid before Government 
for a loan under which the contribution for interest and 
sinking fund would have thrown a burden of Rs. 15,000 
on the Corporation and of Rs. 15,000 on the Provincial 
Exchequer. But Government declined to entertain the 
proposal, because even with the surplus I have mentioned, 
they considered the financial condition of the Presidency 
to be such that they could not guarantee to undertake 
a permanent liability of that character for some years. 
Such was the policy of the Bombay Government in 
regard to utilising its surpluses. The surpluses were, 
therefore, naturally, at the revision of every contract 
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they were not utilising the surplus due to the expansion 
of the revenue on works of utility in the province, they 
were unceasing in their efforts to increase the revenue 
in every possible way. 

In no direction have their efforts been more unremit¬ 
ting than in that of land revenue, and surveys and 
settlements have steadily pressed up the assessment on 
land. We have been raising our voices for several 
years in regard to the rigidity of the Bombay Revenue 
system, a rigidity which was admitted by one of the 
most distinguished revenue officers this Presidency has 
ever had, Sir Theodore Hope. He admitted that the 
Bombay system was so rigid that it was largely respon¬ 
sible for the chronic indebtedness of the ryot. The 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Indebtedness Commission have 
pointed out the same defect. I know that the revenue 
officers of the Bombay Government have resented what 
they consider a reflection on their system ; but the bias 
of bureaucratic one-sidedness must weigh heavily upon 
them. My Lord, I venture to say that so far as the 
land revenue system is concerned, this Government 

/' took a fatal step when in 1876 it passed what is known 
as the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act — an act by 
which the limited and partial jurisdiction which civil 
courts had over the proceedings of revenue officers, 
was taken away. It was predicted at the time that the 
result of that course would be that with every desire to 
he honest and conscientious, to be kind and sympathetic 
to the agricultural peasant, over-assessment was inevi¬ 
table. That Act was undertaken by the Bombay Revenue 
Department in consequence of a Ratnagiri case in which 
the revenue officers were found unable to support the 
assessment they had placed on certain land. This case 
led to the introduction in 1873 of a Bill to take away the 
jurisdiction of the court. Then in 1876, while the Bill 
was still pending, came the famous Kabilpur case which 
led to an exposure of the harsh ways of revenue officers. 
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at case Mr. Bird wood, who decided it, pointed out 
that the revenue authorities had ridden roughshod over 
the rights of the ryots. This case went on appeal to 
the High Court. The judges who presided at the hear¬ 
ing were Sir Michael Westropp, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Chief Justices we ever had, and Sir Maxwell 
Melvill, who was afterwards one of the most distinguished 
members of the Executive Council: It was pointed out 
that the inevitable result would be that the land in the Pre¬ 
sidency would be over-assessed, not by the desire to press 
hard on the agricultural population, but in the nature of 
things while human action was guided by human feelings 
and sentiments. Referring to the allegation that had 
been made that the civil courts were really meddling 
with the details of assessments, the Chief Justice said : 

* They have with much astonishment learned that such 
an opinion is held in a quarter which is entitled to 
better information ; had such a jurisdiction been ever 
claimed by the court, it would have been asserted in the 
Kanara case. The Revenue Department, when acting 
within the bounds of the liberal discretion which the 
law entrusts to it, cannot be interfered with by the civil 
courts. It is only when it passes those bounds and 
violates the rights of property, or otherwise transgresses 
the law, that the courts can interpose. Those who 
wish well to the preservation of British power and 
honour in the east, and whose field of view extends 
beyond the frontier of a department, will not desire that 
this limited and salutary power of interposition should 
be destroyed or impaired.’ And later on he said : ‘ In 
conclusion, we must hope that the facts of this case were 
not fully known to those members of the Revenue 
Department on whose advice the assessment of this 
village of Kabilpur has been nearly quadrupled. Such 
an absence of knowledge, however, would indicate a 
system of imperfection so imperfect, perfunctory and 
one-sided as, if not liable to judicial supervision, must 
endanger the rights of property. Of that system we 
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to say that this case would be no isolated ins¬ 
tance. We are reluctant to think that the alternative 
hypothesis could be true—namely, that notwithstanding 
an ample knowledge of the facts (which have been so 
satisfactorily established in the District Court and here), 
there could have been so much indiscreet over-zeal for 
the revenue as to induce any officer to manifest such a 
deliberate disregard for justice as it would be painful to 
think could be possible under British rule. A recurrence 
of similar cases would go far to shake the belief of her 
Majesty’s subjects in this country in the permanence of 
any landed property whatsoever.’ 

Now, my Lord, in spite of the protests of the whole 
Presidency and of its judiciary and of its press, the Act 
was passed. It placed the revenue officers in a one¬ 
sided position and the result we see in the condition of 
the agricultural population to-day. The policy of 1876 
was a reversal of the wise policy introduced into this 
Presidency by one of the most sagacious administrators 
that ever presided over its destinies—Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. When he had to deal with this question 
of revenue assessment, he gave to the older provinces a 
system under which they could, within limits, appeal to 
civil courts against over-assessments. In regard to 
the provinces recently acquired in the Deccan, the 
Maharashtra, he introduced a temporary system, but 
with the condition that in course of time they should 
have the system which had been introduced in the older 
provinces. In 1876 that policy was reversed, and the 
temporary system introduced into the new provinces of 
the Maharashtra was really made permanent and applied 
to the older provinces. Under that system it was im¬ 
possible not to have foreseen the result which has 
followed—over-assessment. 

Look at the condition of the agricultural population 
of the Presidency. We are perfectly familiar with the 
chronic state of indebtedness under which the Deccan 
ryot lives. Legislation was necessary to deal with his 
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chronic state of indebtedness, and we have on the sta¬ 
tute book the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Gujarat 
and the Northern districts were supposed not to be in 
need of it, but I venture to say this present famine has 
shown, in spite of what has fallen from Mr. Monteath, 
that Gujarat must betaken to be a province in which, so 
Jar as the large mass of the people are concerned, they 
are living from hand to mouth ;otherwise it is impossible 
to explain the phenomenon that one famine should have 
brought them so utterly to the brink of distress and 
starvation to which we know they have been reduced. 
In making these remarks I would like to add in common 
with all those who know anything about the matter, that 
I entirely appreciate the self-sacrifice and devotion with 
which Government officials have worked in all parts of 
the Presidency towards carrying out measures of famine 
relief. I see before me a member of the Council with 
regard to whom no words of praise would be too many 
for the zeal, devotion and sympathy with which he has 
carried out famine work in the division of which he is 
the Commissioner. This praise must be extended not 
only to the Commissioner himself but to the hard-worked 
Collectors, who have laboured under him in a spirit 
of zeal beyond all commendation, and the same must 
be said of officers in other parts of this Presidency. 
While making my remarks against over-rigidity of the 
revenue system, I must not be understood to cast any 
reflection upon the zeal and devotion of the officers of 
the Revenue Department in the way they are doing their 
work. I am trying to point out that it is not the fault 
of the officers but of the one-sided system under which 
they work, and which has led to this condition of chronic 
indebtedness in the Presidency. Between the Govern¬ 
ment and the sowcar, who has been acknowledged even 
in the Viceroy’s Council as a necessary and even useful 
product of the revenue system, the ryot is absolutely 
nothing more than, I was going to say a serf but perhaps 
that would be considered an exaggeration, but merely a 
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labourer who is living upon doles such as he may get out 
of the exactions by the one party or the other. I believe 
that is the consequence of the pernicious system which 
was crowned by the passing of the Act of 1876. I think 
it is time this Government should enquire into the state¬ 
ments which are made in regard to this matter. I do 
not say your Lordship's Government should at once 
accept the allegations of over-assessment, which are, 
however, made by men entitled to speak on the subject. 
I think the time is come when the Bombay Government 
should enquire if there is any substantial foundation tor 
them or not. This Presidency has grievously suffered 
under the calamities of plague and famine. Since 1896 
we have had absolutely no rest, no peace, and no refuge. 
Providence has unceasingly showered these evils upon 
this Presidency, and all we can do is to bear them with 
equanimity and patience. These calamities may, how¬ 
ever, be the means of doing one great good to the Presi¬ 
dency, it would be a painful thing indeed if they were 
to pass away without inducing Government to try 
and discover if the statements made as to the condition 
of the agricultural population are well- or ill-founded. 
Let us hope that at least this good may come out of the 
evil through which we are passing. I do not think I 
can usefully detain the Council by going into detailed 
criticism of the Budget at a time when Government can 
find no anna or no rupee to meet any suggestions, how¬ 
ever good they may be. That must be reserved for a 
time of greater prosperity; at this time I only crave for 
my suggestion the earnest consideration of your Lord¬ 
ship's Government. 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY PORT TRUST BILL. 

lp ie following speech was made by the Hon'hie Mr. Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta , C.I.E ., on the second reading of the Bombay Port Trust Act 
Amendment Bill at the meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held 
on the 12th February 790L] 

After the remarks of the Honourable Mr. Moses and 
the Honourable Mr. Greaves, I am bound to make some 
observations although I am sorry to inflict my voice upon 
the Council. My Lord, I entirely concur with the Hon¬ 
ourable Mr. Moses and the Honourable Mr. Greaves 
when they say that trade and commerce should not be 
hampered or unduly weighted. I quite concur with 
them that in the prosperity of the trade and commerce of 
the city lies the prosperity and welfare of the city itself, 
and that nothing should be done to impede its legitimate 
development and progress. But this Bill does not aim 
at doing anything of that mischievous character at all. 
What is the object of this Bill? The Council will remem¬ 
ber that in the first place it owes its origin, as the Honour- 
able Mr. Moses rightly said, to the request of the Corpora¬ 
tion that the three important bodies in Bombay should 
contribute towards the expenditure which had been neces¬ 
sitated by the visitation of the plague; these three bodies 
being the Government, the Corporation and the Port 
Trust. It is not necessary now to deal with the matter so 
far as the Government are concerned. The Municipality of 
course bears the larger share, but surely, my Lord, if a 
large portion of the plague expenditure was necessitated 

by the position of the trade and commerce of the city_ 

it it was in the interests of the city that a large part of it 
was incurred, surely it is only right and legitimate that the 
body for which it was incurred should contribute towards 
it. As has been pointed out by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ibrahim and as is perfectly well known, if money had not 
been lavishly spent, whether it were effective or not, and 
if it had not been shown that everything that was possible 
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" to be done was being done to check plague, the trade and 
commerce of the city would have been in a most dep¬ 
lorable condition. Bombay would have been shut against 
Europe and perhaps the whole world. Then what would 
have been the state of the finances of the Port Trust ? 
I wish the Hon’ble Mr. Greaves and the Hon’ble Mr. 
Moses had devoted themselves somewhat to that question. 
That the case would have been as I have indicated, is 
borne out by no less a person than the gentleman who has 
presided so ably and with such distinction over the Port 
Trust for several years—the Honourable Mr. Hughes. 
When the City Improvement Trust Bill was before this 
Council, it was pointed out that one of the greatest reasons 
for hurrying it forward was that the confidence of the 
traders might be restored. On the first reading of that 
Bill, Mr. Hughes in one passage of his speech said:—T 
have only to add that I was quite recently asked if this 
was only a paper scheme, or does it really mean business. 
Being as it is no mere paper scheme, but one of very real 
intentions, it has been impressed upon me that no time 
should be lost in making a start with the improvements, 
as I am told such a step would go a long way to increase 
confidence on the part at least of foreign traders. I 
earnestly hope, therefore, that the Bill will pass the 
several stages with as little delay as is compatible with 
its due consideration.’ Well, my Lord, it was to restore 
the confidence of foreign traders and in the interests of 
trade and commerce in Bombay that a large proportion 
of the plague expenditure in Bombay was incurred. It 
is quite right, my Lord, that it should have been done, 
but I do not think the Port Trust should now come for¬ 
ward and say that ‘We in whose interest it was that a 
large proportion of that expenditure was incurred, should 
not be asked to defray any portion of that expenditure.’ 

I think, my Lord, Government would have been perfectly 
justified in bringing forward a Bill directly making the 
Port Trust responsible for a portion of this large plague 
expenditure, but they have not clone anything of the sort. 
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/ with this very powerful argument before them 
overnment have not come forward, as the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Greaves and the Honourable Mr. Moses 
apprehend, to put in the thin end of the wedge. All that 
Government have done is to alter the position in regard 
to the Port Trust that was taken up in 1888 as only a 
rough and ready way of settling a somewhat difficult ques¬ 
tion. When the Municipal Act of 1888 was before the 
Council, the question arose of how the Port Trust were 
to be treated in regard to rates and taxes. Even then 
my honourable friends have forgotten that they were 
treated with great consideration undoubtedly in re¬ 
ference to the question of rebate. Of course it is said that 
they pay rates and taxes on the assessable value of the 
property, but how is the assessable value of the property 
fixed ? Not as in the case of the ordinary rate-payers, 
but in an entirely different way. It is left to the arbi¬ 
tration of Government, and we all know that Govern¬ 
ment have shown the very greatest consideration to the 
interests of the Port Trust in the mode they have adop¬ 
ted in driving at that assessable value. I shall never 
forget, my Lord, an exceedingly valuable memorandum 
which your Lordship’s colleague on the right, who was 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, drew up on 
the right principles which ought to be followed in fixing 
the assessable value of the Trust property. There were 
strong representations and attempts made to show that 
the memorandum was not quite right, but every test 
that was applied to it showed the admirable and perfect 
manner in which Sir Charles Ollivant had gone into the 
whole question, had carefully considered and had formula¬ 
ted these principles. Government have not acted up to 
those principles but have shown the greatest considera¬ 
tion to the Port Trust, so that when it is said that the 
Port Trust pays the ordinary rates and taxes upon its 
property, it must be taken with a modification. That 
body does pay rates and taxes, but on an assessable 
value fixed by Government after showing great consi- 
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to the interests of the Port Trust. Legislation 
on that former occasion gave them a rebate of 10 per cent. 
I ventured on that occasion to point out that the only 
reason for which a rebate could be properly granted 
was that, being a large body, the Port Trust would save 
the Municipality a certain amount in the collection of 
rates and taxes. But, my Lord, I made calculations 
at that time and I pointed out, what was never disputed, 
that the cost of collection would amount to three per cent. 
I moved, therefore, on that occasion, that though the 
cost of collection was three per cent., let the Port Trust 
be treated liberally, and be allowed five per cent. But 
as the Hon’ble Sir Charles Ollivant pointed out in the 
speech on the first reading, it was at that time thought 
desirable that the Port Trust should be treated as leni¬ 
ently as possible. But no principle was established such 
as was then contended for by the Port Trustees and the 
Chamber of Commerce, that the rebate of the assessment 
should be kept at 10 per cent. Considering the circum¬ 
stances of the city and that, as has been admitted, a 
large portion of the plague expenditure distinctly bene* 
fited the Port Trust, 1 think your Lordship’s Government 
have done well in reconsidering the whole question of the 
rebate and in saying that now the Port Trust is firmly 
established in the city and has been placed upon a sound 
footing, the time has come when if any extra rebate is 
given it should be more in accordance with the amount 
which it has enabled the Municipality to save in the cost 
of collection. We are not asking for a contribution to 
the plague expenditure, and if we were, it would be 
for a very much larger amount than would be secured to 
the Municipality by means of the reduced rebate; but 
seeing the position in which the Trust is placed, the time 
has come when the whole question should be reconsi¬ 
dered and a more just rebate fixed. It is perfectly right 
that trade and commerce should not be hampered, but I 
feel confident the Council will see the justice of the propo¬ 
sal which Government are now prepared to place before 




the Legislature. My honourable friends Mr. Greaves and 
Mr. Moses, perhaps, are not aware that the Port Trust 
in the matter of assessment will still be treated with very 
great consideration. They are not aware of the old 
vexed question, because it is petty and forgotten now, and 
I suppose the only member of this Council who knows 
anything about it, is my honourable friend Sir Charles 
Ollivant. It is that under the Municipal Act the Municipa¬ 
lity are entitled to levy rates and taxes upon the harbour 
the water in the harbour. Harbour in that Act is not 
defined, but in the definition of the City of Bombay land 
under water is included. That contingency was not lost 
sight of when the Bill of 1888 was before the Council, 
that the Municipality could proceed not only to have an 
assessable value fixed on the property of the Port Trust, 
as has been done, but to ask that the vessels and various 
other things in the harbour should be assessed. But of 
course the Council knows that in the interest of the 
prosperity of the harbour the Municipality will do no¬ 
thing of the sort, for the Municipality has always been 
willing that the Port Trust should be treated with consi¬ 
deration and leniency. 


SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY DISTRICT 
MUNICIPALITIES BILL. 

[The Hon'blc Mr. Pherozcshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., made the fallowing 
speech on the second reading vf the Bombay District Municipalities Bill at 
the meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bombay on the 
13th February 190/.] 

I really did not intend speaking on the second reading 
of the Bill after the excellent speech in which my honour¬ 
able friend Sir Charles Ollivant proposed the second 
reading, a speech full of that liberal conciliation for which 
he is always so well known, and after the sober and tem¬ 
perate criticism to which the Bill has been subjected by 
my honourable friend Mr. Gokhale. But my Lord, the 
remarks which fell from Mr. Desai* made it impossible 
for any member of this Council who takes a different 
view from him, not to offer a few observations on what 
fell from him. If my friend Mr. Desai will pardon me 
for saying so, I venture to say that his observations on a 
subject of the very greatest importance are of a somewhat 
official and one-sided character. When he was speaking 
yesterday, I could not help thinking that if no other 
native of this country was capable of realising a full sense 
of civic responsibility, there was still one who realised it 
to the fullest and completest extent. I was very glad to 
see that that was so, and while Mr. Desai was holding forth 
to us and the people of this Presidency on their short¬ 
comings in the matter of civic responsibility, I wondered 
whether he put to himself the question whether the class 
from which he and all of us who take part in municipal 
affairs in the city and the Presidency come, can only 
produce one man capable of realising a sense of civic 
responsibility. It seems to me that if Mr. Desai had 
put that question to himself, he would have treated this 
question of local self-government in a far more serious 

* A nominated official member who supported the Bill and spoke 
disparagingly of self-governing institutions. 
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responsible manner than he did. This question is of 
the very greatest and most serious importance to the wel¬ 
fare of the Presidency. The importance of it consists not 
only in the sense of efficient administration, but in the 
sense of political responsibility. There is no measure, 
in a country situated like India, to which we can look for 
the preservation of order, prosperity and safety more than 
to a right and proper development of local self-govern¬ 
ment. I am perfectly sure that if my honourable friend 
Mr. Desai will run his mind over the history of almost 
every country in the world, ancient and modern, he will 
find that it has always been recognised that no measure 
has been fraught with better results to peace and public 
order than a large measure of independent local self- 
government. Rome taught us that lesson. Coming to 
modern times, Prussia, from the fallen state in which 
it once existed, was raised to the high position it after¬ 
wards reached by its great statesmen giving, among 
other measures, a large measure of independent local 
self-government to the municipalities. The same les¬ 
son was taught by Russia. A more autocratic Govern¬ 
ment than that of Russia it is difficult to conceive, 
but there also it has been recognised that nothing is 
more statesmanlike than to give independent powers 
to municipalities. The history of France teaches us 
again the same lesson in more ways than one. It was 
found that when the French kings interfered with the in¬ 
dependence and feeling of the local communes and local 
bodies, nothing but mischief resulted, not only to them¬ 
selves but to the State; but wherever they were accorded 
a large measure of free and independent local self-govern¬ 
ment, the results were excellent and in the interests of 
peace and order. No statesman would show greater saga¬ 
city than he who would try to cultivate a spirit of local 
self-government among the people of this country. There 
is always a substratum of public spirit latent in every in¬ 
dividual, and a statesman could not be more usefully em¬ 
ployed than in trying to set that public spirit in the 
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direction of local administration. If the severe indictment 
which Mr. Desai brought against local self-government 
in this country were correct, if the sneer—I admit it was 
a very mild sneer—that he made at Lord Ripon’s great 
Resolution on Local Self-Government—that it was given 
to people who were not prepared for it;—if the sneer 
and indictment were correct, what is the logical conse¬ 
quence of Mr. Desai’s position? It is this : undo all the 
legislation that has been passed since 1884, and revert to 
the previous state of things when the existing muni¬ 
cipalities were in leading strings and under official control 
and management. Supposing we reverted to that state 
of things, what would be the result ? Did Mr. Desai, in 
framing this indictment of local self-government since 
1884, try to realise what was the state of municipal ad¬ 
ministration and what were the results in that golden age 
of leading strings and official control ? I have often asked 
myself that question when this question has been mooted, 
and at one time I drew up a list of mofussil cities in which 
this sort of administration prevailed, to show what were 
the results of that administration. Has Mr. Desai realised 
what was the state of things in those golden times, when 
there was not even that moiety of elected members which 
he despises and deprecates so much? The history of mo- 
fussil towns tells us that in that golden time there was 
absolutely nothing done for municipal improvement. 
Surely that is not a state of things to which my honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Desai wishes us to revert. This teaches 
us this lesson: that imperfect and unsatisfactory as has 
been the state of municipal administration since 1884, it 
has done far better work than was done in the times pre¬ 
vious to 1884, when there was only official control and 
nothing but leading strings. Since 1884 most of the large 
cities in the mofussil have undertaken water works, drain¬ 
age works, improved their roads and set forth improve¬ 
ments in various directions as far as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, so that if ever we look at the efficiency of that 
administration, the state of things brought into existence 
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1884 has worked far more satisfactorily and given 
far better results than was the case before that time. 
But I quite admit with Mr. Desai that the state of things 
is not as it should be. He attributes all that unsatis¬ 
factoriness and imperfection to the want of public spirit 
among the people, the want of interest among the electors 
and the want of a sense of civic responsibility among the 
representatives of the electors. What I have said shows 
that that cannot be the true explanation. I venture to 
submit that the full explanation is different. I am not 
one of those who on every occasion say that the muni¬ 
cipalities of the mofussil should be left to do what they 
like, that there should be no Government control or super¬ 
vision over them; but on the contrary, my Lord, as you 
have heard from my honourable friend Mr. Gokhale, as 
men who have had something to do with the municipal 
affairs of Bombay, we are not so carried away by the words 
local self-government. We actually went to the extent 
of resisting the introduction in Bombay of the system 
which prevails in the mofussil, under which a large body— 
the Corporation—would be entrusted with executive func¬ 
tions. We modestly said we should be quite satisfied with 
a modicum of executive power, that the executive power 
should be entrusted to a body under the control of the 
Corporation. Any one who knows anything of the history 
of the municipalities in the most civilised countries of the 
world, knows that some Government control is necessary. 
Even in England the Local Government Board exercises 
control over all the civic bodies throughout the coun¬ 
try. That control is especially necessary in a country 
like India ; but where I find fault with the legislation 
which existed even in 1884, is in regard to a matter 
which is not sought to be abolished by the present 
amending Act. By all means have control, but do not 
keep your control on every side of the administrative 
machinery. All these bodies have a moiety of their 
number elected and the rest are nominated members, 
among them being a large number of officials, with 
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ostly an official president. What is the power whlcn 
in these circumstances remains with the elected mem¬ 
bers ? I was surprised when Mr. Desai was speaking of 
the true value of these bodies, that he did not realise 
that he was not bringing an indictment against the 
elected members, but against the official and nominated 
members of municipalities. With the chairman with 
his casting vote, and the officials of the taluka or the 
district on the board, and with a full half of the num¬ 
ber of members nominated by Government, where does 
the majority lie ? Where does the power lie ? Surely 
the nominated members, the official members, must have 
great influence, and that influence and power of nomi¬ 
nation gives them such a preponderance in the delibera¬ 
tions of these municipal bodies that it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive what measure they could not pass if they wanted 
and knew how to set about it in the right manner. How 
is it that these responsible officials, with fully half the 
number their own nominees, have not been able to do 
what Mr. Desai admits the municipal bodies have failed 
to do, in regard to carrying out works of public im¬ 
provement? On the one hand you have absolutely taken 
away every reality of power from the elected members. 
When the Bill of 1884 was before this Council, it was 
subjected to very severe criticism—and was admitted 
by the president, then, I believe, Sir James Fergusson— 
by my friend, who is now a judge of the High Court, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Budruddin Tyabjee. He 
put forward one prophecy and that prophecy has come 
true. He says in fixing the nominees at one-half it 
is well to understand what you are doing, and I think these 
words are memorable and it is appropriate to remember 
them. He says, my Lord, * Unless a decisive majority 
is given to the elected members, I fear that the Bill will 
be practically worse than useless, it will be mischievous. 
The real power will still continue to belong to the local 
authorities, and the present measure will merely conti¬ 
nue and practically perpetuate the present system under 
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the high-sounding name of local self-government. It 
seenis to me that the people will have gained little more 
than a bare responsibility for the administration of funds 
and of affairs over which they will have no real control.’ 
My Lord, that has been the mischievous part of the whole 
affair. By all means, as I say, have the fullest control, 
but leave them something which would give control as 
emanating from themselves. But they have been given 
nothing which the official majority cannot have in their 
own way. Having given them merely the barest res¬ 
ponsibility without any real power, you can put upon 
them the Collector, the Commissioner and the Govern¬ 
ment, who can undo anything which they may possibly 
have succeeded in doing and reverse every one of their 
decisions. We know that the highest authorities on the 
subject—Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill—have 
pointed out that you must have external or internal checks 
on the working of these municipal bodies, you must not 
have both. Lord Ripon in his famous memorandum, 
pointed out that there must be external control vested 
in the Government; but it was also pointed out that you 
must give these bodies some power of control as well 
as responsibility. To me it is a great disappointment 
that this policy is not recognised by Government. As 
I said before, I am not one who goes in for indepen¬ 
dence free from all control, but you must give these bodies 
some sense of responsibility — some real possession of 
power before you can really apply to them the prin¬ 
ciples of municipal administration. That brings me to 
the conclusion that the imperfect and unsatisfactory 
character of the working of these municipal bodies arises 
not from a want of the sense of civic responsibility, but 
from the sense of their utter impotency which the elected 
members feel in the present circumstances. You can 
never acquire a sense of responsibility if you feel that 
there is nothing for which you can be held responsible — 
nothing that you can do for which your responsibility can 
be called to account. Unless we have that sense of 
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power and that sense of active responsibility, public spirit 
cannot be created ; and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
public spirit to the extent which my friend Mr. Desai 
Wants to see developed, has not been developed. But 
that is not the fault of the people, because the represent¬ 
atives of the rate-payers are very much men who can 
rise to their responsibilities, as my friend Mr. Desai has 
shown in his speech that he would rise. The defect lies 
in the character of the system which has unfortunately 
been legislated for. I have made these remarks, one 
would have said, almost in despair, because by this Act 
we are not going to get a larger measure of local self- 
government. But I have still one hope, and it is in that 
hope that I have made these remarks. The Act fixes the 
minimum of elected members at one-half; hut, my Lord, 
from the liberal and sagacious statesmanship such as 
we may well expect from the indication which your Lord- 
ship has given of the liberal sympathy which you mean 
to extend to all administrations in this presidency, the 
hope arises that it will be possible for Government to see 
their way to give a more efficient and a more real power 
to the more prominent of the municipal cities and towns 
of the Presidency. It seems to me that this is an experi¬ 
ment worth trying. If that experiment fails, we 
will hold down our heads. But until that sense of 
responsibility is created and some sense of power is given, 
I do not think it is right to indulge in such criticism as 
my honourable friend Mr. Desai has indulged in. 

My Lord, I do not want to make any lengthened obser¬ 
vations on the second reading, but one remark I would 
like to make occasioned by some observations that fell 
from my honourable friend Mr. Gokhale. I would have 
been in favour very much, of extending to the mofussil 
municipalities the system of administration which prevails 
in Bombay. My honourable friend Mr. Gokhale is of 
opinion that the same system prevails in other capital 
towns. The only place in which that system prevails is 
Bombay, and I am surprised that my honourable friend 
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Mr. Gokliale should have forgotten the fate of Calcutta 
with a system which is like that which exists in the mo- 
fussil. But the Bombay system is, I venture to think, the 
most suitable for the circumstances of a country like India, 
where the body should be of a deliberative character and 
the work of an executive character should be entrusted to 
one responsible executive officer. I should certainly be in 
favour of applying that system to the mofussil but for 
one thing: that system would only succeed if the 
finances of the mofussil towns could provide for the 
engagement of an officer of high standing, when they 
would have to pay in a way commensurate with his high 
standing and position. If the towns in the mofussil 
could afford a responsible executive officer whom they 
would pay Rs. 1,000 per month, then the very best thing 
that could happen to the mofussil municipalities would be 
for that system to be extended to them. I have had a 
large experience of the working of a good many towns 
in the mofussil, and know how the system has worked 
in Bombay, and I certainly favour the extension of that 
system to the mofussil, but the difficulty is in regard to 
the finances. I should have heartily supported the 
section put into the Bill under which municipalities can 
be called upon to appoint chief executive officers, but I do 
not think my friend the Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant 
has realised that in the financial circumstances of these 
bodies there is not the remotest likelihood of their being 
able to come forward with the funds that alone would 
justify such an experiment as that. There are other 
parts of the Bill which to my mind are of a somewhat 
dangerous and mischievous character, but I do not think 
this is the proper time to speak on them. There are 
amendments proposed to be moved in regard to them, 
and that will be the proper time to make a few observa¬ 
tions on these important portions of the Bill. I make 
these remarks, not as going to vote against the second 
reading of the Bill; I am going to vote for the second 
reading because I fully realise that this is a matter for 
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compromise, and I consider that in this the Presidency is 
fortunate; for, with the liberal sympathy that your Lord- 
ship has enunciated in speeches made from time to time, 
and the liberal sympathy extended to it, as we might 
well expect, by Sir Charles Ollivant, the Bill has emerged 
from committee shorn of its most mischievous provisions, 
and now we may well accept it as a sort of reasonable 
compromise between classes representing different views. 



THE BOMBAY LAND REVENUE BILL. 

[VI public meeting convened by the Bombay Presidency Association ions 
held in the Bombay Town Hall on the 27th July 1901, for the purpose of 
representing to Government the state of public feeling in the Presidency in 
regard to the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill and the necessity of 
giving sufficient time for the expression of public opinion and criticism in 
respect of the Bill, The Hon'ble Mr, Pherozeshah M. Mehta , C, /. E,, 
presided and made the following speech .] 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— In opening as President of the 
Bombay Presidency Association the proceedings of this 
meeting, I need hardly tell you that this public meeting 
has been convened by the Association not only at the 
instance of many leading men of this city, but also at 
the call of many of our mofussii brethren. (Cheers.) Of 
these mofussii brethren, 700 of all classes—(cheers)—in 
deputations from all parts of the Presidency, comprising 
kunbies, sowcars, and, I must also add, B.A.'s and 
LL.B.’s—(laughter and cheers)—have come down to take 
part in these proceedings. Gentlemen, this assuredly 
shows the dissatisfaction and the state of unrest and 
excitement into which the Presidency has been thrown 
by the new agrarian proposals Government have recently 
placed before the Legislative Council. There can scarcely 
be a doubt but that these proposals have been received 
by every agricultural interest in the Presidency with 
intense alarm and dismay. I do not think it is possible to 
deny the existence of this unfortunate commotion which 
has been thus suddenly created. But an endeavour has 
been made to suggest or insinuate that the alarm and 
excitement have been created by interested classes; and 
sowcars and B.A.’s. and LL.B.’s have been specially 
singled out as sinners in this respect. I venture to say 
that such an insinuation can be made only by people who 
think that they are intimately acquainted with native 
ways and feeling, if they disport themselves among the 
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i-yots, wearing the dJiotur or lungoti of a ‘ Kunbi.’ To 
those who have genuine knowledge of the tenacious at¬ 
tachment of a ryot to ‘ property ’ in land, the phenomenon 
that has occurred is the most natural in the world. To 
them it is no matter of suspicion or surprise at all. Just 
as during plague time, a native was thrown into con¬ 
sternation at the attempt to remove a dear relative to 
hospital, though assured that it was to secure to her or 
him the best possible chances of a recovery, so would the 
ryot view any meddling with his hereditary survey number, 
though assured that it was only for the purpose of saving 
him from the burden and misery of his eternal indebt¬ 
edness. It is idle to deny the genuineness of the 
consternation into which the ryot is thrown by the pro¬ 
posal to place his cherished occupancy rights in the safe 
and impartial custody and tutelage of the great lurkims 
of the Revenue department. (Cheers.) It may be then asked 
if there is any real and 

SUBSTANTIAL GROUND FOR THIS ALARM 

and dismay. We have been recently assured that it is all 
owing to mistake and misapprehension. I do not propose 
to make any lengthy remarks in opening these proceedings; 
but I will take the liberty of saying that not only is there 
good ground from the ryot’s point of feeling and the ryot’s 
point of interest, but there is the gravest cause of alarm 
from the point of view of those who have the political and 
economical welfare of the Presidency at heart. Let us 
see what is the real essence of the proposed legislation. 
If we examine the opening speech made by the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill, if we examine the reply 
given to the Deccan Sabha, our search for the essence of 
the measure will be perhaps as difficult as that for a needle 
in a stalk of hay. There is a good deal about waste lands, 
a good deal about alluvial lands and a good deal about 
Sind and the hill tribes. There is even a good deal 
about restriction on transfer of land. But still the real 
point is not there, and you would scarcely suspect that the 
innocent-looking little Bill is more formidable in its 
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ary character than the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act. (Cheers.) It is to the Bill itself we must turn, and 
spell out from its amending clauses the revolutionary 
powers which Government propose to take. It is true 
that every assurance is given that such powers will not 
be exercised to their full extent. We are told that though 
powers will be taken to administer fatal doses of the 
powerful drug, it is intended only to administer at present 
homeopathic doses of tonic virtue. ( Hear, hear.) But 
without meaning the slightest disrespect or offence, one 
cannot help saying, as Sir Frank Forbes Adam once said 
in the Legislative Council on another Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Bill, that intentions do not restrain legislation 
and cannot bind the perpetually shifting members of 
Government. (Hear, hear.) What is it that the Bill itself 
proposes to do ? By the addition and alteration of a few 
words it proposes to give powers to Government by which 
it can 

ABSOLUTELY UNDO THE SETTLEMENT 
introduced by the great administrators and statesmen 
who acquired and consolidated it, of the tenure under 
which agricultural land was to be held and occupied in 
the Presidency. That settlement was finally crystallized 
in the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. Under Sec. 
68, land, when brought under survey settlement, was to 
be held and occupied ‘ in perpetuity conditionally on the 
payment of the amounts due on account of the land 
revenue for the same,’ and by Sec. 73, ‘ the right of occu¬ 
pancy’ was declared ‘an heritable and transferable 
property, subject to the provisions contained in Sec. 56 
or otherwise prescribed by law,’ ‘ and,’ now mark these 
words—‘shall immediately pass to the person whose 
agreement to become occupant shall have been accepted 
by the Collector.’ It will be thus seen, that irrespective 
of the occupant for the time being, it was the land that 
was impressed with the essential quality of ‘heritable 
and transferable property held in perpetuity.’ In other 
presidencies, land had been settled in different ways. In 
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is Presidency, its greatest statesmen considered it best, 
for political and economical reasons, to settle the vexed 
questions of ownership of land, by introducing a system 
which prevented survey land from being held by annual 
or short-term tenants, and insisted that whenever it was 
'occupied/ it must be occupied by ryots who felt that 
they were not mere yearly or short-term tenants, but as 
men who held it as their transferable and heritable pro¬ 
perty in perpetuity (cheers). It is this state of things 
that the Bill tries legislatively to destroy by adding a 
proviso to Section 68, * Provided that nothing in this or 
any other section shall make it or be deemed ever to have 
made it, unlawful for the Collector at any time to grant 
permission to any person to occupy any unalienated, 
unoccupied land for such period and on such conditions 
as he may, subject to the orders of Government, prescribe 
and in any such case, the occupancy shall, whether a 
survey settlement has been extended to the land or not, 
be held only for the period and subject to the conditions 
prescribed. 1 It is not simply a question of restraining 
the right of transfer, but this proviso does away with the 
character above described of property in perpetuity im¬ 
pressed by sections 68 and 73 on all lands brought under 
the survey settlement. For my part, I venture to say 
that such a revolution in the land settlement of this Pre¬ 
sidency would be 

FRAUGHT WITH DISASTER 

for political as well as economical reasons. But, however 
that may be, it can scarcely be gainsaid that such revolu¬ 
tionary seed should not be sown without the most ample 
opportunities for examination, discussion and criticism 
(cheers). I confess I was unable to repress a quiet smile 
when in the reply to this Association’s memorial, we were 
gravely assured that discussion of the problems involved 
in the Bill had been going on, off and on, for nearly a 
century. That is quite true, in a sense; but in that sense, 
Government could have equally well assured us that 
discussion of that sort had been going on even since the 
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e of Manu (laughter). It is the definite discussion of 


the precise proposals of the Bill with an enquiry into 
existing agricultural phenomena that is needed. Gen¬ 
tlemen, we are also told that this Bill contemplates only 
an experiment. Government seems to think that ex¬ 
periments with active social forces in living social or¬ 
ganisms can be carried on like experiments in a laboratory 
(laughter and cheers). Such experiments cannot be held 
in control as Government fondly imagine. It is also said 
that the experiment would be given up as soon as it is 
discovered to produce injurious results. But it was for¬ 
gotten that there would be the greatest difficulty in 
recognizing that stage. We know how revenue officers 
interpret agricultural phenomena. They are now actually 
contending that the higher the assessment, the better for 
the ryot. (Laughter.) Only one word more. It is said 
that the Bill is being hurried because the famine has 
produced 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 

when the experiment can be tried on a sufficiently large 
scale. To my mind there is nothing more deplorable 
than that such an occasion should be chosen. (Hear, 
hear.) Among its many innumerable evils, famine had 
done some good in bringing officials and ryots closer to 
each other by the action of gratitude on one hand and 
sympathy on the other. The beneficial results were not 
a little promoted by the hopes and promises of remissions 
and suspensions. Unfortunately all that good work will 
be undone; and suspicion and disappointment will take 
its place. The ryot’s logic is not quite Aristotlean nor is 
it Baconian. No assurances will persuade him that the 
Bill was not introduced to take advantage of the adversity 
to which famine reduced him. You may argue with him; 
but he will cling to his idea with invincible stubbornness. 
It will be difficuit to undo the mischief already done. But 
I would respectfully beseech Government to pause before 
proceeding with a measure which has already produced 
such untoward consequences. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
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do not propose to detain you with any longer remarks. 
There is a whole string of speakers to follow me and all 
are anxious to lay their views on this subject before the 
meeting. Some of the speakers have come from distant 
parts of the Presidency. Possibly you will hear some of 
the speeches not in English, but in the native language 
of the speakers—(applause)—and you must be prepared 
to have Gujarati and Marathi interspersed with English. 
But I am perfectly sure that those who have come such 
long distances under the pressure of what they consider 
will be disaster to them, will be listened to with the 
greatest attention. I am sure that all will be listened to 
not only by the people present in the hall, but by those 
outside. I will go further and say that 1 am sure that 
Government also will respectfully attend to the repre¬ 
sentations and arguments which these people may put 
forward. (Loud applause.) 




SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1901-2. 

[77u> following speech mis delivered by the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta, C. I. E., on the Bombay Financial Statement at the meeting 
of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Poona on the 22nd A ugust 

1001 .] 

I have ploughed the sands so often ever since the year 
1893 that I am now, if not a sadder, at least a wiser man, 
and I do not propose to inflict upon the Council any except 
a very few remarks on the present occasion. It has been 
my lot during the last few years to urge both in this 
Council and the Viceroy’s Council that under the rules of 
1881, in regard to provincial contracts, the Government 
of India were bound to come to the assistance of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government in exceptional times like those of 
famine and plague; I have pointed out more than once the 
extent to which they were bound to come to the assistance 
of Local Governments in times of famine. I am very 
glad to see that this Government has this year obtained 
from the Imperial Government liberal financial treat¬ 
ment; and in this respect the most satisfactory point is 
contained in the fourth paragraph of the Financial State¬ 
ment, in which is stated what has been done in this behalf 
. in order to leave us the irreducible minimum of 20 lakhs. 

The fourth paragraph states: ‘The Budget of 1901- 
1902 bears the impress of the liberal treatment accorded 
by the Government of India to this Government. In 
haming the Budget in January last, this Government 
provided for the most part only for current requirements 
of the most indisputable urgency, but considered it highly 
desirable to enter some long-delayed schemes of reform, 
which had been approved by the Supreme Government. 
The expenditure estimate thus showed a large advance 
over the last year’s Budget. The Government of India 
have not only admitted the whole of this estimate and 
made a generous assignment of 62‘48 to avert a deficit, 
but have increased this assignment to 91*00 with a view to 
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provide for the prescribed minimum balance of 20*00 at 
the end of the year, which is also the end of the current 
Settlement, and an additional grant of Rs. 8,52,000, 
which has been entered under the head 45—Civil Works, 
for extra expenditure to be incurred at the discretion of 
this Government/ I must confess that the treatment 
which your Lordship’s Government has been able to 
secure from the Imperial Government is extremely satis¬ 
factory so far. There is only one thing which I, as the 
representative of the Corporation of the City of Bombay, 
would like to have seen in the Financial Statement, and 
that is something to which the city could look to claim 
a contribution as in previous years for plague expenditure. 
But I have searched from top to bottom of the state¬ 
ment and cannot find any assurance or statement in that 
behalf. As I have pointed out previously, the city is en¬ 
titled to a contribution, year by year, in respect of the 
enormous expenditure under this head incurred for 
Imperial purposes, and I trust that your Lordship will 
consider any appeal the Corporation may make in respect 
of that contribution. Another point to which 1 would 
refer is that this is the last of the five years of contract, 
and I sincerely and devoutly trust that your Lordship’s 
Government will be able to secure very liberal treatment 
under the next provincial contract. In securing those 
terms, I would venture to suggest to your Lordship one 
head in regard to which an increased grant should be 
obtained. I have drawn the attention of this Govern¬ 
ment more than once to the inadequacy of the police or¬ 
ganisation throughout the Presidency, and I have argued 
in view of the constant dacoities which are taking place, 
which show that the present establishment is not suffi¬ 
cient to secure the ordinary peace and tranquillity of 
the district, that it is absolutely requisite that the police 
organization should be reformed in more directions than 
one. Perhaps your Lordship is aware that other Presi¬ 
dencies have already taken the lead in this matter, and 
so far as the Bengal Presidency is concerned, they have 
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been instituting an enquiry and making all sorts of re¬ 
commendations and suggestions for the purpose of 
strengthening the police of that Presidency. I think, my 
Lord, this task is as incumbent upon this Presidency as 
it is upon the Bengal Presidency, and I think your Lord¬ 
ship’s Government should endeavour to obtain such an 
increased grant in regard to this matter as would enable 
your Lordship, when the reorganization can be carried 
out, to have money for the purpose of carrying it out, 
during the later years of the contract. There is one 
other matter which, though not of so directly essential a 
character so far as this province is concerned, is one 
which, I think, does deserve being recalled to your Lord¬ 
ship’s attention at the time of the termination of the 
contract. I do not know whether your Lordship is aware 
of the correspondence which has taken place in regard 
to the buildings for primary schools in Bombay. It has 
been often pointed out that those buildings in Bombay 
are such as should not be tolerated in a city like Bom¬ 
bay, and under a civilized Gevernment. The Corporation 
proposed a scheme for building primary schools by 
raising loans upon which the sum" required for interest 
and sinking fund would amount to Rs. 30,000. They 
asked the Bombay Government to contribute a moiety 
of that amount, but the negotiations came to nothing 
because this Presidency has been for a long time in cir¬ 
cumstances in which it could not go in for extraordinary 
expenditure. But I ask your Lordship’s Government 
to give attention to this matter now, and if it is possible 
to contribute the small annual sum of Rs. 15,000 for the 
construction of primary schools, your Lordship will be 
doing a benefit not only to the City of Bombay, but to the 
whole of the Presidency, as it will enable the city to set 
the example as to the character of the buildings for 
primary schools which should prevail in the whole of the 
Presidency. Ido not think there is any other point to 
which I need refer. I have found we can speak and 
speak, but if the finances of the Presidency do not admit 
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of increased expenditure, vve may speak for ever, but 
nothing will come out of it. Ail I will say is that we are 
told on the highest authority that the finances of the 
country are now in a state of unexampled prosperity. 
Under these circumstances, one could surely ask to he 
allowed to participate in that prosperity, and to secure 
liberal terms for the next contract. 



SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY LAND REVENUE BILL. 

[At the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on 
the 23rd August 1901, the Hon'hle Mr. ]. Montcath, C.S.I., moved that 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill be read a second 
time. The Hon'hle Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.LB., thereupon 
moved the following amendment:—‘'That the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, be referred for opinion to all District Judges, 
Collectors and Commissioners of the Presidency, the Chief Justice and other 
Judges of the High Court of Bombay, to the Advocate-General and the 
Legal Remembrancer, and to such native gentlemen and public bodies 
and associations as Government may select, and that the Bill be recom¬ 
mitted to the Select Committee for further report after consideration of such 
opinions and representations as may be received in respect thereof within six 
months from this date, with instructions to submit their report within two 
months thereafterIn doing so Mr. Mehta made the following speech.] 

Your Excellency,—I confess that I rise to speak 
on this occasion with a certain amount of trepidation. 

I am afraid that I shall again lay myself open to the 
indictment which my honourable friend Mr. Monteath 
has brought against me that I am wanting in the discus¬ 
sion of this question in the very elements of reasoning. 
But, my Lord, I seek help and consolation in the reflec¬ 
tion that human nature is so constituted that in a con¬ 
troversy you are always convinced your opponents are 
always wanting in the very elements of reasoning if 
you do not fall in with their views. My Lord, I may add 
that it is easy to see that my honourable friend is a bit 
angry that we are not able to follow his reasoning in 
this matter, and therefore in his anger it is that he thinks 
that we are not capable of reasoning rightly and pro¬ 
perly, and, may I add, honestly. However, I must dare 
my honourable friend’s wrath. Formally and technically 
I am supposed, in what I am going to do, to move an 
amendment to the proposition made by the honourable 
member in charge of it for the second readingofthe 
Bill before the Council. Stripped of its ceremonial 
vestments, my supposed amendment is only an appeal 
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your Excellency in Council. It is an appeal for 
caution and patience. It is an appeal for justice and 
sympathy. Above all, it is an appeal for that candour 
which overcomes the insidious bias which every 
man, officials not excepted, is liable to contract in the 
zealous discharge of the duties of his work in life by 
virtue of that very occupation and by virtue of that 
very zeal. We, the non-official elected members of 
your Excellency’s Council, cannot command votes. Our 
place in its constitution is generally to trot along the 
Government triumphal car, grateful for such largess 
as may be generously thrown out. But if we are not to 
sit in utter helplessness, if we are not to feel that our 
absence would almost be better than a presence which 
would be open to. misconstruction, I trust that we may 
be allowed to invoke earnestly that the determination 
of a question fraught with momentous issues of the great¬ 
est magnitude to the present and future well-being of 
this Presidency, may be controlled and guided by the 
wise exercise of those attributes of all true statesmanship 
which I have mentioned above, without which no great 
problem affecting the interests of large masses of the 
people can be adequately and successfully treated. My 
Lord, I have said that I plead for patience, for caution, 
for sympathy and justice, and unbiassed candour. At 
the very outset, my Lord, I will freely and frankly 
speak out that it is most unfortunate that the attitude and 
feeling of the public towards this Bill are misinterpreted 
and misconceived. We cannot help keenly deploring that 
an idea should prevail in the highest quarters that the 
agitation against the measure is owing only to the money- 
lending classes, that it is not bona fide, that the agricultural 
classes have little or nothing to do with it, and that what 
little alarm and consternation does prevail, has been fanned 
into a flame by sedulous and interested misrepresentation. 
My Lord, if the Government of this province entertain such 
notions. I will venture respectfully to say that they are 
making the same superficial mistakes, and falling into the 
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same precipitate blunders, on information and reports 
coloured by one-sided predilections and vitiated by hasty 
and prejudiced generalisations, as the mistakes and 
blunders founded on imperfect and prejudiced information 
into which they fell in reading and interpreting the feelings 
and actions of the people in connection with the earlier 
measures for treating the outbreak of plague in this 
Presidency. At that time, too, it was hastily believed, 
though in all such honesty as is often consistent with 
deep prejudice, that the opposition of the people to 
plague measures was due to interested agitation and 
dishonest misrepresentation. It was long before Govern¬ 
ment realised that the commotion among the people had 
its real origin in the violence unconsciously done to their 
most cherished ideas, feelings and sentiments. Govern¬ 
ment were repeatedly and emphatically assured by 
officers who were supposed to know the natives more 
intimately than their brethren who had lost caste by 
their education, that the people could not be, and were 
not, really averse to measures taken under the dictates of 
sanitary science and civilised benevolence for the security 
and preservation of life. We have all ultimately dis¬ 
covered the sincerity of their opposition, the impotence 
of sanitary science, and the innocence of the accused 
classes. I am afraid a similar phenomenon is being 
enacted in respect of the measure now before the Council. 
It is judged that there could be no genuine opposition 
from people in whose interest it was conceived and for 
whose protection it was designed. It is judged that if 
there is a show of opposition, it must be factitious and 
instigated by wicked and interested people. Even the 
honourable gentleman in charge of the Bill expressed 
in introducing it, the hope that ‘ advantage will he 
taken to a large extent of the opportunity which on the 
passing of this Bill will exist to give a right of occupancy 
without an unrestricted power of transfer.’ In the same 
speech my honourable friend protested, and very rightly, 
against the rather too common assumption ‘ that human 
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I would ask him where in this wide 
he will find an agricultural population who 
will receive with favour such agrarian changes as are 
proposed to be carried out by this Bill. I venture to 
say thaj; everywhere the agricultural masses would pray 
to be saved from being compelled to accept favours and 
benefits which their habits of mind, their ideals and their 
sentiments have taught them to regard with invincible 
repugnance. The ryots of this Presidency are no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. However much you may tell them 
that they are, as Mr. Monteath graphically puts it to 
them, ‘ the oppressed serfs of exacting money-lenders/ 
they will persist in considering themselves as holding 
and enjoying the status and dignity of peasant-proprie¬ 
tors, and in preferring that dignity and status with all 
its drawbacks and burdens as infinitely preferable to 
being mere yearly or short-period tenants of an abso¬ 
lute State landlord, however much you may assure 
them, as again my honourable friend earnestly does, 
that they will thus become 4 contented occupants, en¬ 
joying the full fruits of their industry, except the mode¬ 
rate share due to the state/ 

To hold, my Lord, that the commotion throughout the 
Presidency in regard to this Bill is owing to the action 
of the money-lending classes, is to strangely ignore all 
real knowledge of the most cherished feelings—prejudi¬ 
ces, if you like to call them—of the ryots of this Presi¬ 
dency in common with all agricultural people in their 
position everywhere. And is it certain that the new nos¬ 
trums will be more efficacious than the plague measures 
which, it was at one time dinned into our ears, were sure 
to stamp out plague ? Will they really stamp out the 
terrible plague of indebtedness, which, it is alleged at the 
same time, is principally owing to the inveterate habits of 
extravagance ingrained in the people themselves ? Or, is 
the parallel which I have drawn likely to prove true in this 
respect also? However that may be, let me assure you, 
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y JLord, that the alarm and consternation prevailing in 
the province are just what would be naturally expected 
under the circumstances, and that the agitation against 
the Bill is not factitious but genuine and sincere. Of 
course, it is also true that the money-lending classes con¬ 
tribute their share to it. Their legitimate interests ate 
largely involved in the proposed measure, and their 
securities in many cases may be seriously affected. Even 
against their will they would be reduced to the necessity 
of pressing hardly on their debtors and taking steps to 
sell them up. The event is that the good and the bad are 
indiscriminately involved in the common treatment on 
both sides. The sowcars are entitled to agitate as any 
other class of his Majesty’s subjects in defence of their 
rights and in vindication of their character. They may 
be said almost to have a special claim on the considera¬ 
tion of Government. It is the fashion with the Revenue 
Officials of this Presidency to denounce the sowcar as a 
Mephistopheles tempting the ryotwari faust within 
their jurisdiction. But leaving alone the question of his 
share in agrarian indebtedness, about which people will 
talk without waiting to gather facts and statistics, it must 
be remembered that in this province of a rigid system of 
revenue collection and a rooted dislike of remissions and 
suspensions, the sowcar has admittedly occupied a most 
important and useful place in the agricultural system of 
the country. This was very effectively put by the late 
Finance Minister, Sir James Westland, in the debate on 
the amendment of the Indian Contract Act in 1899. He 
said: ‘ I should like to say a word in support of the re¬ 
marks which have fallen from my honourable friend Mr. 
Rivaz. I deprecate any idea going abroad that this Bill, 
as far as my connection with it is involved, is based 
upon the theory that the village sowcar is a man to be 
put down. I believe him to be a very necessary element in 
Indian political economy, and that he exercises a profes¬ 
sion which is extremely useful so far as I am concerned. 
My revenue comes in punctually, mainly because the 
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village sowcar is willing to convert a debt owed by the 
ryot into a debt owed by the ryot to himself.’ It is not 
uninteresting to quote the observations of Sir Charles 
Rivaz to whom Sir James Westland referred. He said: 4 I 
am not among those who consider that every money-len¬ 
der who has any business transactions with a member of 
the agricultural classes in this country is necessarily an 
unprincipled extortioner, or that every agricultural bor¬ 
rower is a poor simpleton who is unable to understand 
whether he has been treated fairly or unfairly. The 
money-lender, as my honourable friend Sir Griffith Evans 
has just said, is a very useful and even indispensable ele¬ 
ment in the composition of rural society in this country, 
and I am ready to believe that in the main the money- 
lending classes are reasonably fair and just in their deal¬ 
ings with their agriculturist clients.’ Then, again, it 
has to be borne in mind that many agriculturists 
themselves both lend as well as borrow money. It is 
not possible to say how many, for unfortunately no 
statistics are available on this point, and the Bombay 
Government have not been fond of instituting inquiries 
and gathering statistics that would have set at rest 
many vexed questions regarding the agrarian problem. 
Such statistics as were collected by Mr. Thorburn 
in four selected tracts in the Punjab by taking 
typical villages and working out each original peasant 
proprietor’s debt and mortgage history for about 
the last 25 years, would be invaluable. As it is, it 
is not possible, for example, definitely to verify the 
observations made by the custodian of this Bill, when in 
pointing out that the transfer of large areas to usurious 
money-lenders was undoubtedly a public calamity, he 
added : ‘ These people use their capital to get possession 
of the land, they use none for the improvement of it.’ I have 
very little doubt that my honourable friend must have 
felt himself dreadfully handicapped by his inability to cite 
definite statistics in support of this as well as many other 
statements in his opening speech, especially that one in 
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SSYtifch he revives and resuscitates what I believed was 
an exploded fallacy, that light assessments lead the ryot 
to extravagance and pave for him the way to hell, without 
however telling us up to what exact point the heaviness 
of the assessment should be carried, just as the physi¬ 
cian forgot to define the last straw in the experiment to 
sustain a horse without almost any food, in consequence 
of which the horse died before the experiment was com¬ 
pleted. I have a few remarks to offer later on with re¬ 
gard to the alleged extravagance of the ryot on festive 
occasions. But I will now proceed respectfully to sub¬ 
mit to your Excellency whether it would be wise and 
statesmanlike to ignore altogether a bona fide and legiti¬ 
mate agitation in which both ryots and sowcars have join¬ 
ed, and to press on without pause with legislation the 
prospect of which has evoked wide spread consternation 
among both these classes alike. Whether the agitation 
is altogether intelligent or unintelligent, the issues 
involved in the proposed changes are so momentous and, 
as admitted frankly by my honourable friend, they are of so 
difficult and important a character, that ‘ they have exer¬ 
cised the wits of all who take an interest in the prosperity 
of the country, and views have been expressed regarding 
them differing as widely as the poles asunder by those who 
have an equal opportunity and power of judging,’ that no 
statesman could be justified in treating an agitation on 
such questions except with infinite patience, caution, and 
even tenderness. In speaking on the first reading of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill, his Excellency the Viceroy 
remarked that ‘ the issues at stake were, in his judgment, 
as momentous as any that could attract the attention of 
the Government of India.’ But, my Lord, the issues at 
stake in the Bill before the Council are immeasurably 
more momentous, far-reaching and radical than those in¬ 
volved in the Punjab Bill. The Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Bill now before the Council is a far more for¬ 
midable measure than what is now ‘ the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act, 1900. The latter Act prohibits permanent 
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alienation ot fand except to defined agriculturists with¬ 
out the sanction ot a Deputy Commissioner, permits tem¬ 
porary alienations only within certain defined limits, and 
forbids execution sale of land. It does not affect land 
tenure in any other way. The present Bill not only deals 
with the question of transfer, but provides powers by 
which the tenure of land in this Presidency would be in 
time completely altered by executive action. The honour¬ 
able member in charge of the Bill says that the original 
intention of the Land Revenue Code of 1879 was in the 
direction to which it is now proposed to revert. I must 
say that he does not produce a single argument worth the 
name to establish this proposition. Surely, that Mr. Nay¬ 
lor, who drafted the Act, approved the form of lease given 
to Bhils in Khandesh can scarcely be called an argument. 
Feeling the weakness of this argument he has now tried 
to press into service Section 37 of the Land Revenue 
Code. (Reads the Section.) It will be seen that there are 
express saving words in the section which leave no room 
for the contention of the honourable member. On the 
other hand, there are express words in the Act which are 
incapable of explanation, except on the theory that land 
tenure was deliberately settled according to what is 
somewhat lightly called the present opinion of their 
law officers. There can be no doubt that opinion is 
right. The combined operation of Sections 68 and 73 
show that every occupant of land has an heritable and 
transferable right in it, and if the survey settlement is 
applied to that land the occupier is entitled to the use and 
occupation in perpetuity. It is impossible to explain 
away the final words of Section 73 : * The right of 

occupancy shall be deemed an heritable and transferable 
property,’ etc., ‘ and shall immediately pass to the person 
whose agreement to become occupant shall have been 
accepted by the Collector.’ The last words would never 
have been allowed to form part of the Act unless it was 
deliberately intended to render impossible annual or 
short-term tenancies of land brought under settlement. 
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]%*3%ynonourable friend lias told us a great deal in his 
speech about individual existing occupants and their vested 
rights and interests. But he quietly gives the go-bye to 
the fact that leaving individual occupants alone the effect 
of Section 73 is to permanently impress the land with 
occupancy rights, the tenure in perpetuity being the most 
essential of them. Individuals may hold and individuals 
may relinquish it, but the land itself can be held only, 
whenever held, by a tenure in perpetuity. It is this deli¬ 
berate character impressed upon the land which this Bill 
is framed to destroy. I venture to say again, in spite of 
my honourable friend’s inability to appreciate it, that in 
endeavouring to do so it certainly deserves to be desig¬ 
nated as revolutionary. And be it remembered that the 
honourable member himself fully admits that under the 
existing settlement ‘ the prosperity of the Presidency has 
advanced by leaps and bounds.’ I know that the honour¬ 
able member has urged that the provisions of the Bill 
will only apply to unoccupied land, which is the absolute 
property of the State, and that forfeited lands rightly 
come under this designation. I have already pointed out 
that section 73 absolutely prevents forfeited lands from 
being regarded the absolute property of the State, to be 
dealt with as the State liked. And it is here that the 
worst sting of the Bill lies. From amongst a certain 
confusion in the use of the words, waste, unoccupied and 
forfeited lands, the intention of the Bill shoots out clear. 
It is to be a declaratory Act establishing the absolute 
right of the State as sole landlord of all soil in the Presi¬ 
dency. Government seem to be taking a lesson from 
the experiences of the war in South Africa. Frontal 
attacks are superseded in favour of flank movements, 
and thi^s Bill may be described as a Hank movement by 
which the declaration of the sole ownership may be 
quietly and effectively established and declared. I do not 
nose to go into the old wearisome discussion on this 
t. It is sufficient to note that in this Presidency 
’ laid down by Elphinstone in his History of 
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iidia, as established in Hindu polity, was deliberately 
and legally accepted and adopted in its main lines, the 
view that ‘ The King possesses the exclusive right to 
a proportion of the produce (the Rajhhag as it is still 
called). This right is permanent, and the King can dis¬ 
pose of it at his pleasure, but he cannot interfere with the 
soil or its produce beyond this limit.’ It would not be 
just or right to endeavour now to subvert this final settle¬ 
ment. Zealous revenue officers have for sometime been 
talking of what they ingeniously call the non-agricultural 
value of unalienated land, and claim it as the exclusive 
property of the State, alleging that the occupants can 
claim nothing more than a portion of the agricultural 
rent. 

This pretension, if I may take the liberty of calling it so, 
has now culminated in the full assertion of State owner¬ 
ship in the Bill, which would thus go back upon a solemn 
adjustment of rights sanctioned by legislation years ago. 
It will be thus perceived that the agitation caused by this 
Bill is not entirely ignorant. The people have instinct¬ 
ively gone to the very root of the matter and realised 
fully the action proposed to be taken by Government. 
The Bill is thus fraught with issues more momentous, 
more far-reaching, more revolutionary than the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act. Now let us see with what patient 
care and caution the Government of India proceeded with 
the Punjab legislation. When the Alienation Bill was read 
a first time in the Supreme Council, how did his Excellen¬ 
cy the Viceroy propose to proceed with it? After pointing 
out that minutes had been written and resolutions passed 
during the last twenty-five years, his Lordship spoke as 
follows : — ‘ Does not this fact illustrate in a striking man¬ 
ner the method and deliberation with which we proceed? 
I am one of those, as may be known, who find that the 
machine of Government is apt to move somewhat slow' 
in this country, and to be a little ponderous and rust- 
the revolution of its wheels. But for caution and 
pess, in a matter affecting vast areas of territory 
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hood of hundreds of thousands, if not of millions of the 
population, I have nothing but praise. Our studies and 
investigations can scarcely be too protracted; our action 
must, on no account, be flustered or precipitate; if our 
proposals are to be successful, full opportunity must be 
afforded to public opinion to digest and to accept them, 
provided, that is, that they are deserving of acceptance. 
It is very important that the mills of the Sircar should 
grind slowly because in the long run they are apt to grind 
exceedingly small. Let me apply these observations to 
the present case. Mr. Rivaz has just asked leave to in¬ 
troduce this Bill, which has, I may almost say, been for 
years in course of incubation. It represents the unani¬ 
mous views of the Government of India. It has been ac¬ 
cepted by the Secretary of State. It is supported in the 
brief but powerful argument, to which we have just listen¬ 
ed, by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province to which 
it is proposed to be applied; yet so conscious are we of the 
importance of the precedent that we are setting, and of the 
far-reaching consequences of the solution that we pro¬ 
pose, that we have resolved to give the amplest oppor¬ 
tunity for the expression of the opinions, and even of the 
criticisms, of those whose interescs will be affected by 
this measure. In my opinion, legislation in this Council, 
which is invested with the law-making prerogatives of the 
Government of India, should be deliberate in proportion 
to its facility. Laws that are made in haste are apt to 
be repented at leisure. For these reasons we now in¬ 
troduce this Bill, which public and expert opinion will have 
an ample opportunity of discussing during the next six 
months ; and fortified, as we hope, by this outside assis¬ 
tance, we shall then take up the measure when we re-as- 
semble at Simla next year.’ My Lord, I ask for this 
Bill—far more formidable than the Punjab Bill—the same 
ample, if not ampler, opportunity of discussing and 
criticising it, at least during the next six months, and 
to proceed with it further only next year. The only reason 
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which was given at the first hearing for hurrying on the 
Bill has now ceased to exist. By the resolution re¬ 
cently issued, your Excellency in Council was pleased 
to direct that until the expiry of a year no measures 
shall be taken for the recovery of arrears from any bond 
fide agriculturist who, in the opinion of the collectors, 
has paid during the last two years such proportion 
of the revenue due from him as might reasonably 
have been accepted, having regard to the character 
of the seasons. How far the search for this bona 
fide agriculturist will prove successful under the condi¬ 
tions under which the search has to be carried out, may 
be open to interesting speculation. But it is now certain 
that the Government have now abandoned their intention 
to take advantage of the opportunity which they believed 
the existing famine conditions in the Presidency gave 
them. There is no special reason, therefore, for refusing 
to give to the people the same ample opportunity for 
discussion and criticism as was deliberately and wisely 
given in the case of the Punjab Bill. Indeed, there is 
now an additional reason for a long pause. It would 
give time for the removal of the unfortunate impression 
which was produced by the announcement, that after hav¬ 
ing promised liberal suspensions and remissions, Govern¬ 
ment propose to create an opportunity under which sus¬ 
pensions would be unnecessary and remissions generally 
possible only after forfeiture. The time which would be 
gained by my proposal could be utilised for purposes of a 
most important character. In his speech in moving the 
first reading of this Bill the honourable member said: ‘ It 
is not infrequently alleged that the wide-spread agricultur¬ 
al indebtedness is of our making.’ After referring to 
various facts he added : ‘ These facts constitute an effec¬ 
tive answer to those who allege that excessive assessment 
is the principal cause of agricultural indebtedness/ and 
he concluded that * the evidence that the assessment is 
generally moderate or light, and that it is on that 
account, and not the reverse, that land is passing into the 
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ol capitalists, is overwhelming.’ I cannot help 
saying that i am surprised that my honourable friend has 
not recognised that qe problem is far more complex and 
requires deeper probing than he has attempted to give to 
it. While he denies that the excessive assessment is the 
principal cause of agricultural indebtedness, he has 
refrained from saying to what it is that he attributes it. 
Does he mean by implication to go with those who attri¬ 
bute it to the extravagant habits of the ryot with regard 
to marriage ceremonies and other festivals ? Now, I wish 
that this assertion was subjected to a statistical inquiry, 
such as that carried out by Mr. Thor burn in some villages 
of the Punjab. To my mind there is no economic 
phrase which is more heartless than that of the ryot’s 
extravagance on festivals. It seems to be completely 
forgotten that, humble as he is, the ordinary ryot, the 
small peasant proprietor, has a soul which requires to be 
nourished in some small way, as he has a body which 
requires to be fed by at least one simple meal a day. 
What is his daily life but one of daily drudgery with 
nothing to brighten it ? Is it possible to grudge him the 
relief of a few moments of enjoyment on a few festive 
occasions in a life-time? And what is the extravagance 
in which he indulges on those occasions? It has been 
well said that in the case of an average ryot,—of course 
there are exceptional cases,—a few new earthenware, a 
few wild flowers, the village tom-tom, a stomach-full 
meal, badareca-nut and betel-leaves and a few stalks of 
cheap tobacco, and in some cases a few cheap tawdry 
trinkets, exhaust the joys of a festive occasion in the life 
of a household which has known only an unbroken period 
of unshrinking labour from morn to sunset. Wherever 
inquiry has been made the ryots’ extravagance in this res¬ 
pect shrinks into a very small proportion of his aggregate 
indebtedness. In the official inquiry carried out by Mr. 
Thorburn in certain Punjab villages he reported that ‘of 
742 families only in three cases was marriage extrava¬ 
gance the cause of their serious indebtedness, showing 
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about the extravagance on mar¬ 
riages is not supported by evidence. In Madras there 
are figures to show that out of 66,3f people who sought 
loans of professional money-lenders in the three years, 
1889, 1890 and 1891, only 3,025 borrowed for marriage 
expenses, j.e., 4’50 percent, of the total number seeking 
loans. Of this number it is only ten persons who have 
borrowed over Rs. 10,000; only 62 that have borrowed 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000; 1,528 borrowed between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 500; and 1,425 ryots borrowed up 
to Rs. 100. Is this extravagance, and do those who 
glibly talk of the ryot’s extravagance on festivals as being 
the cause of his indebtedness and his ultimate ruin, 
mean that the ryot should go through life like the dumb 
animals he drives ? The subject is of such importance 
that the Government might well utilise the time which 
would be secured by my amendment by an inquiry in 
typical villages of the sort Mr. Thorburn carried out in , 
the Punjab. The whole history of the ryot’s indebted¬ 
ness requires to be so probed. We have had enough of 
economic inferences and dogmatic assertions, but they 
will never really solve difficult economic problems. For 
all these reasons I solicit a favourable consideration of 
my amendment, which would enable opinion and criticism 
to be elicited from all quarters. I solicit it the more be¬ 
cause, without meaning the slightest offence, I venture to 
say that at the present moment your Excellency’s 
Government is composed in a somewhat one-sided way. 

I have the highest respect for the able and accomplished 
colleagues who support you on the right and the left. 
But they both belong to the Revenue side of your admin¬ 
istration, and cannot but have taken impress from its 
traditions and its predilections. A colleague taken from 
the judicial side might have brought some equipoise, but 
as things are, I respectfully submit that there is greater 
need than usual for proceeding with such circumspection 
as may secure a dispassionate judgment. My Lord, if 
this amendment fails, I do not see how we, the non-official 
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elected members, cau make ourselves useful in the subse* 
quent stages of a Bill which, from our point of view, 
cannot be improved by amendments dealing with details. 
Our presence would be absolutely useless, and there 


would be nothing left us but to retire. 
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f In replying to the debate on his amendment to the motion for the second 
reading of the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill (vide last 
speech), the Hon’ble Mr, Pherosesliah M. Mehta made the following speech.] 

Your Excellency,—I was congratulating myself in the 
course of the debate that from the position to which the 
Hon’ble Mr. Monteath had assigned me and those who 
think with me, we were getting somewhat rehabilitated. 
According to him we were incapable c comprehending 
the very elements of reasoning and, therefore, my Lord, 

1 was elated when I heard that Mr. Aston had promoted 
us at least to the reasoning powers ot a schoolboy. 
But my exhilaration has come to a premature end since 
the Hon’ble Mr. Muir-Mackenzie spoke. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Monteath and the Hon’ble Mr. Aston deprived us 
only of our reasoning powers. The Hon’ble Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie has thought fit to charge us with reckless 
and perverse misrepresentation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Muir-Mackenzie.—1 made no con 
scious imputation against the buna piles of any honour¬ 
able member of the Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta.--That is what I understood 
the honourable member to insinuate. Perhaps it was done 
unconsciously. 'So far as I could understand the honour¬ 
able member, I gathered that he said that in the way 
we explained and represented the Bill, we were guilty ot 
perverse and reckless misrepresentation. My Lord, I 
acknowledge, as I said in answer to the remarks of Mr. 
Monteath, that it is open for people who take another 
view of a question to be intolerant enough to doubt the 
capacity, ability or intelligence of their opponents ; but it 
is going altogether beyond the bounds of decorum and 
propriety, to say nothing stronger, to question their hones¬ 
ty. My Lord, speaking on my own behalf and on behalf of 
my colleagues who think with me in this matter, I lay an 
emphatic claim to having devoted such ability and 
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ence as we possess to the consideration of this 
Question and to laying the view which we have thus 
formed before this Legislative Council. My Lord, I lay a 
still stronger and more emphatic claim to the integrity and 
honesty of purpose as well of myself, however egotistical 
it may seem, as of those colleagues who hold the same 
views as I do on this subject. Now, your Excellency, in 
the course of the various speeches which have been made 
on this question, one thing has been harped upon by offi¬ 
cial member after member and the Hon'ble Mr. Monteath 
ended his speech with the same point. We have been 
told : f What are your opinions to weigh against the 
opinions of members who are in favour of the Bill; mem¬ 
bers who have an official experience of the agriculturists 
of this Presidency extending over the best part of their 
lives? Who are you, you men living in cities, practising in 
courts and gathering your information from second-hand 
sources?* In making these observations they were 
forced to exclude one member and then another from 
their purview. The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhalc had to be spe¬ 
cifically given up ; and Mr. Parekh had at least to 
classed with the doubtful instances. But as for poor me, 
every, official looked at me as if.my case was hopeless. 
To their minds I was a confirmed Parisian who knew no¬ 
thing of the provinces and nothing of the country and its 
Village population ; I was only a practitioner in the High 
Court and could never come in contact with the realities 
of village life. Mr. Desai proudly spoke of having lived, 
ridden, and gone among the ryots, for the best part 
of 30 or 40 years, Mr. Lely—and when I speak of him 
he knows I speak pf him with respect and with apprecia¬ 
tion of his kindly feeling towards the people—, he also told 
us the number ofyears he had been going round speaking 
and chatting constantly with the ryots of his districts. 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie put in a similar claim, and he could 
hardly contain himself at the presumption of people like 
me standing up and controverting the views and opinions 
of men so intimately acquainted with village life. It i$ 
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a pity, however, that these honourable members have 
not stopped to ascertain the real facts. Will they be sur¬ 
prised to learn that I make a double claim ? I claim to 
know village life not only intimately and at first hand. 

1 claim to know it far better and far more truly than 
English officials, including among them the honourable 
members who have once again ventured to repeat a 
pretension which has been often exploded. I myself 
had occasion to expose the real inwardness of this 
pretension more than once on public platforms. In 
the first place, let me inform my honourable friends, 
that I whom they contemn as a mere dweller of cities, 
have gone from one end of the Presidency to the 
other, from village to village, from town to town, mixing 
with people of all classes as no European officials can 
ever hope to mix with them. My Lord, I have passed 
a large portion of an active professional life in practice 
in the mofussil. What that means is, that 1 was taken 
from village to village by the peripatetic assistant 
collectors, collectors, mamlatdars, and mahalkars before 
whom I happened to have cases. The knowledge and 
experience which could be thus gained was various. 
You could gauge natures and characters of men with 
whom you came in contact as clients, witnesses, as par¬ 
ties in these cases, in a way no judicial officers could 
ever do. Then during your stay, you perpetually come 
across the various people forming village life, and they 
would come and talk to you with a freedom and 
sincerity which no official could ever expect from 
them. I have had all sorts of people, small trades* 
people, sowcars, ryots, questionable characters, and 
even the famous outlaw Mr. Sadhuani among others, 
come and talk to me and discuss the varied problems of 
every-day life with freedom and confidence. I could talk 
to these people in their own language and idiom; and 
they could talk back to me without laborious attempts 
to suit English peculiarities of pronunciation and ex¬ 
pression. I think mv honourable friend Sir Charles 
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1 remember how he on several occasions took 
me from village to village in the Jalalpur and Vijalpore 
and Randeri talukas, and once through those of the 
Nawab of Sachin. 1 think Mr. Lely cannot have for¬ 
gotten my appearances before him in and about Bulsar 
during the enquiry he conducted in the well-known 
Surat riot cases. Our former colleague Mr. Pause, 
now Collector of Broach, is responsible for making me 
acquainted with the British villages near Daman and 
Udwada. In this way, I went up in pre-railway days 
to Palampur, Radhanpur, Deesa and even as far as 
Mount Abu, staying in the villages along the long route, 
and even sometimes putting up in village huts. I never 
lost an opportunity thus gained to mix with the varied 
people l came across ; and I always met with the sym¬ 
pathy and confidence inspired by the fact that I was 
a native of the same land with them. My Lord, 1 thus 
claim to know the thoughts, the feelings, the habits 
of mind of the people in the moftissil more truly and 
more thoroughly than any English official, than even a 
sympathetic officer like Mr. Lely. Mr. Desai may say 
that, though he is an official, he is not a foreigner but a 
native like myself. But officialdom is a badge which 
repels confidence and sincerity ; and officialdom puts a 
distance which he cannot cross over. Now, my Lord, 
let us examine the claim which has been set up for the 
European official. In many respects, 1 have very great 
respect for him. I appreciate highly many good and 
great qualities which distinguish him. But he is gene¬ 
rally totally unable to get over what are conveniently 
called his insular proclivities and his insular stiffness. 
In no respect is his insular inelasticity more marked 
^nd incorrigible than in his inability to learn foreign 
languages. The continental languages are bad enough 
for him ; but when he comes to Indian languages and 
dialects, his jaws are absolutely unmanageable,—of course 
there: are and have been exceptions, Sir Theodore Hope 
and Alt'- Justice Pinhey and some others in the old days, 
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Lely in present times,—but as a general rule the 
English official never learns a native language in a way 
to be able to carry on a decent conversation with the 
ryot whom he claims to know so intimately. The ryot’s 
patois and his idiom and his humour are quite beyond 
him. I have myself had the pleasure of hearing attempts 
at conversation between English officials, revenue and 
judicial, and ryots and other natives. I will not describe 
my feelings on those occasions. 1 am sure I have suc¬ 
ceeded in controlling them, thanks to my strict sense of 
decorum and propriety. But there are hundreds of 
stories all over the country-side of the humorous con¬ 
tretemps that were the result of the Englishman’s lin¬ 
guistic accomplishments. It is owing to this unfortunate 
drawback that the English official finds it beyond his 
power to get into the real mind of the rural native. It 
is perfectly true that for eight months of the year he 
travels throughout his taluka, riding out in the morning 
for sport and business combined, a little shooting as 
well as a timely appointment about some village matter, 
and then a couple of hours of revenue, and a couple of 
hours of magisterial work in his tent. Such a life could 
not hut afford unrivalled opportunities for coming into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men and getting 
an insight into their natures and characters. But alas! 
the avenue through which alone such knowledge can 
mostly come is closed to him ; and the English official 
moves among the natives, isolated even when not un¬ 
sympathetic, ignorant, even when not uninquisitive, a 
stranger and a foreigner to the end of the chapter. My 
Lord, 1 can therefore truly say that it is I and my 
native colleagues who can claim to speak at first hand 
and of our own personal and intuitive knowledge an/d 
experience of the feelings and thoughts of the ryot, his pve- 
judices, his habits of thought, his ways of life, his ambi¬ 
tions and his aspirations. In speaking on this Bill, it is 
we who represent the real views of the agricultural 
masses, nt>t the insular and isolated English official, 
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He failed to understand native feeling, as I said in ray 
speech in moving my amendment, in plague times ; he 
equally fails in comprehending the ryots’ view of this 
agrarian legislation which is sought to be pushed through 
ihis Council on the strength of a knowledge and expe¬ 
rience which he has never really acquired. 

1 will now deal with Mr. Lely s singular argument to 
show that there ought to be no delay in proceeding with 
this Bill. ! will not stop to point out that it is not delay 
that my amendment asks for, but that it is only a plea 
for avoiding undue haste and precipitancy, an appeal for 
allowing oijiy the time which is ordinarily allowed for 
consideration of measures of equal importance. Mr, 
Lely Says that there is no reason why we should want 
Lime to form our opinions about this Bill, because he 
says—I take it he says it without any background of 
sarcasm—that we as public men and as patriots must have 
been forming our opinions about the matters dealt with 
by the Bill as they came under public discussion. My 
friend Mr. Gokhale was disposed to put it modestly and 
plead want of time and opportunity. My Lord, I will 
boldly say some of us who do devote themselves more 
or less to public affairs, have been exerting ourselves 
to form our opinions on these topics, and I have no 
hesitation in declaring that those opinions are opposed to 
the policy, the wisdom, and the appositeness of the 
empirical legislation which is embodied in this Bill. 
But we know at the same time that it would be hopeless 
to expect to convince our officials to accept our arguments 
and our facts. Therefore it is that my amendment seeks 
for time to bring home to them the real views of the people 
on the Bill as well as the considered opinions of officials 
of all classes, under the responsibility of their own names 
and under the guarantee of their own reputations. At 
present we are treated only to general statements ol 
what the views of officials as a body are in a way 
elusive of all critical verifications. For example, I am 
not prepared to accept the Hon- blc Air. Aston as the 
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representative spokesman of district or High Court 
judges. It is amusing to see how differences conle out 
among official representatives in this small Council. 
Take the question of the ryots' inveterate extravagance, 
Mr. Lely and Mr, Aston differ oit this point as the poleV 
asunder, and the wonder is that they both undertake 
to speak from long official experience. I will therefore 
repeat that I have brought forward my amendment not 
because we have failed in our duty as puh’dc men to 
form our opinions on the problems in the Bill. Per 
sonat reminiscences were the order of the da\ yesterday, 
and I may make bold to indulge in onS, myself as 
showing that it is not recently that we, have been paying 
attention to these problems. I was in the Viceroy’s Council 
when the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Amendment Act 
was passed and took part in the deliberations on it. I 
had put myself in communication with my friend the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade on that Bill, who joined to his study 
of economic problems, a special knowledge of the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Act. It was in conformity with his views 
that I then appealed to the Government of India to deal 
with the question of agrarian indebtedness in a large and 
comprehensive way, When the announcement was first 
made to begin with restrictive land legislation in the 
Punjab. I was still in correspondence with Mr. Ranade on 
the subject, and I remember distinctly the emphatic 
opinion which he expressed to me on the measure in 
contemplation. It will be remembered that Mr. Ranade 
was in favour of the policy of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act ; and still this was his deliberate opinion about 
the policy of restricting transfer of land. 

After pointing odt that we should be prepared with 
cut and dried opinions on all public questions, Mr. Lely 
next turned to denounce us as being only destructive 
critics. But I would ask Mr. Lely if that is really so. If 
he has been doing what he hopes we must have been 
doing, viz., following the discussion of public questions in 
the press and on the platform, has he not known that 
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our cries are cries in the wilderness, we have been 
bold enough to propose constructive measures as well and 
have been doing all that helpless non-officials could, to 
induce Government to try them. Of course we have been 
denounced for our pains as clumsy artificers and amateur 
statesmen. But the charge of being only destructive 
critics is absolutely unfounded. I will give a few 
instances. We struggled with Sir W. Wedderburn for 
the establishment of agricultural banks, we struggled 
for years, extorted even the approval of the local and 
Supreme Governments, and still a proposal which might 
have to a certain extent helped in solving the money- 
lending problem and in controlling the sowcar, has been 
shelved and shelved, and it is only after years of 
disappointing inaction, that it is now being again 
resuscitated and Lord Curzon has only recently appointed 
a committee to report upon the question of these banks. 
Take again the question of the heaviness of revenue 
assessments. Of course the official view is that it is light. 
We have repeatedly asked for a commission of enquiry— 
the only proper course when opinions differed on so 
important and vital a question. But the Bombay 
Government is not fond of granting enquiries to establish 
the correctness of erring views. There is another subject 
at which we have been hammering away for years, 
viz., the rigidity of the system of revenue collections. 
On this point we have been supported by official autho¬ 
rity. Sir Theodore Hope, one of the greatest revenue 
officials of this Presidency, openly and frankly admitted 
in the Viceroy’s Council that the rigidity of the Bombay 
system of revenue collections is one of the main causes 
of the ryots’ indebtedness in the Bombay Presidency. 
The report of the Deccan Riots Commission assigns 
it also as the main cause of agricultural indebtedness 
in the Deccan. We have appealed over and over again 
to this Government to modify this rigidity. But our 
appeal has been made to deaf ears. It is well known 
that the Bombay Government had nothing to offer, when 
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oved even by the Government of India, but showed in¬ 
dignant resentment at such criticism of its revenue policy 
and scouted as meddlesome impertinence the audacity 
of revenue officers of other parts of India to condemn 
any portion of it. Then again, there is the policy of the 
Bombay Government with regard to remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue in times of scarcity and 
famine. Over and over again we have pointed out to 
Government that the effects of famine were intensified by 
the melancholy illiberality which characterised it, that 
the determination to follow the system of individual 
discrimination destroyed nearly all its just ability, and 
we have time after time implored it to abandon so 
impracticable a policy and adopt in its place the system 
followed in other parts of India, notably in the Central 
Provinces. But all to no purpose. And now we find that 
while we have been treated to the large figures of the 
total amounts of remissions and suspensions sanctioned 
by Government to meet the exigencies of the last famine, 
the fact turns out to be that no expectant ryot was 
allowed to know what his fate was to be. Mr. Lely will 
thus see that there has been enough and to spare—and I 
could multiply instances—of constructive statesmanship 
on our side. What he ought to have condemned was 
the utter supineness of Government in giving it a fair 
hearing and test its soundness by adequate enquiries of a 
public, formal, and representative character. It is to 
enable Government to do what they should have done 
before bringing in this Bill that my amendment asks for 
time. As for ourselves, we have formed very definite 
opinions regarding its operation. So far as its osten¬ 
sible object is concerned it will be inoperative for a long 
time to come. No ryot will consent to forfeit his holding 
if it will be possible for him to save it by incurring any 
amount of debt. Only the sowcar will be able to exact 
more severe terms. The Bill will in this way, be only ins¬ 
trumental in increasing the load of agrarian indebtedness. 
It is true your revenue collections will come in rapidly, 
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le tables placed before the Council already show, 
le moral effect of the Bill will be most unfortunate. 
The ryot, as I have pointed out on another occasion, will 
recognise in your philanthropic intentions only a device 
to push the collection of your revenue and to escape the 
fulfilment of your promises of remissions and suspen¬ 
sions. Then again, the Bill in many cases will force the 
sowcar’s hands. Where ordinarily he would have found 
it to his interest to show forbearance, he will now 
endeavour to seek safety by obtaining the protection of 
decrees and sales and other proceedings in civil courts. 
In the end, while your experiment of relieving the in¬ 
debted ryot by tying his hands and feet and taking away 
his power of transfer and depriving him of the perpetuity 
of his tenure will have hardly any scope, the Bill has 
already operated harshly and disastrously on the ryot, and 
seriously affected the moral hold of your Government on 
him. The only gain, if gain it can be called, is a rapid 
collection of revenue in time of famine. 

My Lord, I heard with great pain and regret the strong 
language employed by Mr. Lely in speaking of the men 
who organised the settlement of this Presidency. I can¬ 
not imagine anything more unjustifiable than his attack on 
those who founded and consolidated the revenue system 
of this Presidency. Let me tell Mr. Lely that contrasted 
with "the present race of officials, there were great many 
men possessed of high qualities of statesmanship. They 
brought to the settlement of land in this Presidency not 
simply considerations for aggrandising the Government 
and collecting as large a revenue as possible in the pre¬ 
sent, but they were capable of bringing to bear upon the 
settlement far-sighted views of economic and political 
expediency. Therefore it was that, instead of stocking 
the Presidency with tenants and labourers without any 
incentive for improvement of the soil and without the 
attachment which a proprietary tenure engenders, they 
fixed upon a policy which left to a large extent to the 
agriculturists their ancient rights of property in land, 
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Therefore it was that first tinder Act I of 1865, and sub¬ 
sequently under the Land Revenue Code of 1879, they 
impressed the soil for ever with the rights of occupancy, 
and made it impossible for the zeal of the Revenue 
Department to transform occupants into yearly or short 
term tenants. It is not for revenue officials of the present 
day to set up for their critics. They are, many of them, 
capable administrators ; they possess admirable qualities 
in many respects as administrators ; but statesmanship 
of any sort they no longer possess, and large and many- 
sided views of great problems of Government are unknown 
to them. It is not because of want of ability in them¬ 
selves. But the position in which they are placed, and the 
conditions of life and work by which they are surrounded, 
train them into narrow and contracted official grooves. 
As is the case under such circumstances of hide-bound 
bureaucracy, the present day officials are no longer the 
giants of old, but they are narrow in their views, dog¬ 
matic in their opinions, and I think I am justified in 
saying from what we have seen in this debate, intolerant 
of difference of opinion. To differ from them is not only 
to be wanting in the very elements of reasoning, but it 
is also to be wanting in honesty. I must say that Mr. 
Lely’s attack upon the great men who were his predeces¬ 
sors was as painful to hear as it was undeserved and 
altogether unjustified. 

Before I pass on I will very briefly deal with that 
portion of Mr* Lely's speech in which he read out his 
terrible list of instances of the ryots’ extravagance. As 
he was going through it, I felt as if an avalanche was 
rolling over me ; but as soon as I had time to look about 
me, I felt that I was left quite unhurt; a little examina¬ 
tion shows that his list does not prove his case. Mr. 
Lely has not told us how he collected them. From a 
remark he let fall it seems that he employed his revenue 
subordinates to go about collecting them. We can 
understand how zealously the subordinates would per¬ 
form the task, and how they would unconsciously adopt 
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prove foregone conclusions in a way best to 
please their superior. Again we have not a tittle of the 
surrounding history of the men who were the heroes of 
the tale. As Mr. Lely went through his list, it was easy 
to observe that many of them were exceptional cases, of 
patels and chief men of villages and special communities 
which have no doubt acquired in some parts of Gujarat 
an unenviable reputation for unhealthy rivalry in caste 
distinction. These are not typical instances at all. I do 
not think Mr. Lely has gone the right way in collecting 
his statistics. Mr. Thorburn has pointed out how difficult 
it was in the enquiries he instituted to get at the truth 
without a public enquiry in which all parties were repre¬ 
sented. It is futile for Mr. Lely to get up and suddenly 
place his lists before the Council without time for 
examination, verification and criticism. If he wants to 
prove his case, let him obtain from Government such an 
inquiry as Mr. Thorburn was authorised to institute in 
selected tracts of the Punjab. But assuming for a 
moment the validity of these instances, what does Mr. 
Lely hope to prove by them ? They will only establish 
that extravagance is ingrained in the very nature of 
the ryot. How will you alter his very nature by your 
legislation, by restricting his credit, and taking away 
his power of transfer and cutting down his perpetual 
tenure? I know that Mr. Muir-Mackenzie complacently 
speculates that the Bill will prove an educational agency 
in this respect. He thinks that, having less means of 
borrowing, he will change his nature and grow thrifty 
and frugal. I can scarcely compliment my honourable 
friend on a statesmanlike treatment of economic and 
social questions. I cannot conceive a more empiric 
way of dealing with such problems, which are far 
more complicated in their incidence than he seems 
to imagine. Let me assure my honourable friend that 
he will not thus succeed in altering life-long habits, if 
,uch habits have seized the ryots, and in changing 
their nature, if such is their nature. If the ryot is 
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extravagant by nature, he will be extravagant on small 
means as on large means. We know the sage precept of 
Mr. Micawber. It is not the circumstance of possessing 
£100 or £1,000 that makes any difference. The man 
possessing an income of £100 will be ruined just as 
much as the man possessing an income of £1,000, if 


the one spends one shilling more than £100 and the 


other spends one shilling more than £1,000. Take 
English society. Does not Mr. Lely know that people 
with small incomes ruin themselves in the race for social 
distinction just as easily as people with larger incomes 
by going beyond their means whatever they are. If the 
ryot is inherently extravagant according to Mr. Lely, he 
will ruin himself on his restricted credit as easily as on 
his larger means. Even if Mr. Lely’s diagnosis is 
correct, the remedy for the disease does not lie in this 


Bill. 


But, my Lord, I note with pleasure that the 


honourable speaker who immediately followed Mr. Lely 
completely cut the ground from under his feet. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Aston has completely repudiated Mr. Lely’s 
delineation of the ryot as absolutely unfounded and 
opposed to nature, and he also professes to speak from a 
long official knowledge and experience. I was so glad to 
hear Mr. Aston’s emphatic and unqualified vindication of 
the simple and frugal and thrifty habits of the poor ryot 
that I aril quite prepared to forgive his comparison of 
our arguments to those of a schoolboy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Aston.—I wish to say I have no 
recollection of having made any comparison with a 
schoolboy argument. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta.—Surely the Hon’ble Mr. 
Aston has not forgotten the use of the word schoolboy 
in criticising some of our arguments. But I am quite 
willing to accept his repudiation of any intention to 
compare us to schoolboys. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Aston has argued that there is no 
constitutional question involved in this matter. In the 
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which he uses the phrase ‘constitutional 
question it is perfectly true that there is no such 
question involved. He lays down that if Government 
want to change the most solemnly established policy, 
it is legally competent to it to do so by legislation. 
Nobody in his senses denies such a proposition. If the 
Government chooses to carry out a policy of naked 
and unmitigated confiscation, nobody denies that it 
can legally carry it out by legislation. But the real 
question that has been raised is different. The question 
is one of justice and righteousness. The question is, 
is it fair, right, just and equitable that a deliberate 
settlement of the rights in the land of the Presidency, 
solemnly legalised and repeatedly affirmed by the 
highest authorities should be nullified by the abrupt 
and precipitate use of the practically absolute powers 
possessed by Government to carry out any legislation 
it chooses. Nothing could justify such an invasion 
of established right except an urgent and pressing case 
proved after careful and deliberate consideration. No¬ 
thing could justify such legislative confiscation until the 
fullest and completest opportunity was given to the 
parties whose interests were to be affected, to be heard. 
Does Mr. Aston think that a moment’s notice would be 
sufficient for such a purpose ? Does he think a few weeks’ 
or months’ notice more than ample for such a purpose ? 
Honourable members have been gravely talking of my 
amendment as one for unnecessary delay. Now what are 
the real facts ? The first reading of the Bill was, contrary 
to all precedence and tradition, taken at Mahabaleshwar 
at the end of May, in away to necessitate the suspension 
of the standing orders. The Select Committee to report 
on it was appointed at the same sitting. In the Viceroy’s 
Council, a Bill is sent for opinion after the first reading; 
and no Select Committee is appointed till after all opi¬ 
nions are received. Here the Select Committee proceeds 
to consider and report on the Bill before there is time 
for the public to make its representations. My honour- 
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able friend Mr. Gokhale has described the course of proce¬ 
dure and deliberation in the Select Committee and how it 
made its report without waiting for so useless a thing as 
the expression of public opinion and the representation ot 
interests affected. 

Indirectly the Hon’ble Mr. Aston has let out the secret 
of another aspect of the Bill. The Bill alters the settle¬ 
ment of rights in land by quietly assuming the sole 
ownership of land. Mr. Aston said that it was argued 
that the State was not the landlord and proceeded to 
show that it was. In the first place, Mr. Aston has 
missed the point of our present contention which disputes 
the claim of the State to be sole landlord. I should think 
that it was too late in the day to dispute that contention. 
I confess that I was surprised that the Hon’ble Mr. 
Monteath should have thought it right to raise the 
old ghost again. It had been laid at rest by legis¬ 
lative enactments and by the most solemn pledges 
and declarations of the founders and consolidators 


of British rule 


_ in this country and by the assurances 

and resolutions of the highest authorities of the State. 

I yesterday pointed out what was the rule of Hindu 
and Mahomedan law even as regards waste lands. 
I referred him yesterday to Baden-Powell’s work. 
Mr. Aston has admitted that Baden-Powell has taken 
the opposite view. He has pointed out that until a 
comparatively recent date, and except during a compara¬ 
tively short period of anarchy and unsettlement previously 
to British rule, the feudal conception that the sovereign 
is the ultimate lord and proprietor of all land was one 
unknown to the rulers and people of this country. Manu 
in Chapter IX, V. 44, lays down : ‘The sages declare a 
held to belong to him who first cleared away the timber, 
and a deer to him who first wounded it. ’ In Chapter 
VIII, V. 237, we read the case of one man sowing seed 
in a field which is owned by another. There is also 
reference to the formalities of sale (the sale by pouring 
out water) which is noticeable among the ancient deeds 
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in Logan’s Manual of Laic . Mr. Baden-Powell, 
7n his book on Land Systems of British India , vol. I, 227, 
cites these authorities. His own opinion on the point 
is important. He says: ‘If we date the institutes of 
Manu about the fifth century B.C., and also assume that 
what is said about landed interest is hardly a new idea 
of the author enunciated for the first time, but more or 
less represents accepted ideas on the subject, it will be 
obvious that a right (of whatever nature) in the land is a 
very ancient idea. It is also represented as attaching to 
the individual or rather to the family, of which the 
individual was only the head, the manager or the repre¬ 
sentative ’ (page 226). He further points out that, 
according to Manu, ‘the king is no conquering lord, 
driving the “ aborigines ” into the hills or making serfs 
of them. He is created as the protector of all those 
classes and orders of men who from first to last dis¬ 
charge their duties. The king is to draw moderate 
taxes from his realm “ as the calf and the bee take their 
food little by little. ” He is to take a sixth, an eighth, or 
a twelfth part of the crops (Chapter VII, V. 129, 130, 
foot-note page 227).’ In regard to this matter it may 
be noted that the preamble to the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act, XXXIII of 1871, runs: ‘Whereas the Government of 
India is by law entitled to a proportion of the produce of 
the land of the Punjab to be from time to time fixed by 
itself; and whereas it is expedient to consolidate and 
define the law relating to the settlement and collection 
thereof, and to the duties of Revenue-Officers in the 
Punjab ; it is enacted as follows 
Coming to Mahomedan law, the author of the Hidaya 
also has adopted the same rule as the law of Manu 
asserts, viz., ‘and the land is the property of him who 
first clears it.’ Colonel Vans Kennedy says that ‘ all 
Mahomedan jurists agree that the person who first ap¬ 
propriates and cultivates waste lands becomes ipso facto 
the lord of the soil.’ Further on he says : ‘ It is note¬ 
worthy that in 1668 A.D., the Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
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s show that a private right in land was then recog¬ 
nised. And as late as 1715, when the Company applied 
for a grant of the talukdari of thirty-eight villages near 
their Bengal factory, they were told they had to pur¬ 
chase the rights of the owners. And when Mr. Shore 
put rather a leading question to Gulam Hassan, the 
historian, the author of Sayyar Mutakhrin , assuming the 
right of the ruler, and asking whether therefore he ought 
to pay for land he required to take possession, the 
author replied: ‘The Emperor is proprietor of the 
revenue ; he is not proprietor of the soil.’ 

It is this theory of proprietary right in the land 
which has been from time to time embodied and 
confirmed in the resolutions and dispatches of Governors- 
General and Indian Secretaries of State. And now the 
abandoned and discredited theory of sole state landlordism 
is quietly and indirectly revived and the Bill assumes and 
proceeds upon it as an uncontroverted and incontrover¬ 
tible principle. The Hon’ble Mr. Monteath angrily 
resents that a Bill of such a character should be 
denounced by us as revolutionary, and official members 
are surprised that anybody should for a moment question 
that the theory of sole state landlordism was not as old 
as the sun and the moon and the stars. To my mind this 
assurance is astonishing; and it is I and my non-official col¬ 
leagues who have reason to be surprised that such a ques¬ 
tion should be raised at ail at this time of day. But my 
honourable friend Mr. Aston is perfectly right when he 
says that it is competent to Government in its Legislative 
Department—and after all this Council is practically only a 
small bureau of this department—to wipe off the past and 
change its policy as it likes. But it is too much to ask 
that such a Bill should not be rushed through the Council 
in the way this Bill is being rushed through! 

In this connection my honourable friend Mr. Aston 
says that he could not understand what I meant by 
saying that landlords may come and landlords may go, but 
the land remains impressed with the right of occupancy. 
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. _ _him to read tf, e | as t portion of section^ 73 of 

the Code of 1879, and t e p me whiat is meant, and he 
would then understand t^e meaning of my words which 
have so puzzled him. He did not; venture to do so, 
and I leave him to stuc]^,.. the sectkSH his leisure and 
put a judicial interpretation' upon' it. 

My honour^mjg ant j learn-ed friend ti.e Advocate- 
General f£.: ied to j, et over *,*ne difficulty in a new way. He 
s<>«£nt the assistance, of section 57 and discovered an 
analogy between 'lands forfeited and lands disposed of 
under a mortgage. He cited no authority for holding such 
an analogy applicable. He proceeded to argue that there 
wa;s nothing in the sections 67 and 73 which, he thought, 
had been cited by me to support my contention. When I 
pointed out to him the section 1 had referred to was 
section 68 and not section 67, he did not pursue his 
argument. In fact it was evident that, after looking at the 
right section, my honourable friend practically abandoned 
his argument. And indeed he was in a difficult 
position. Government in their perplexity as to how to 
define their action in this respect, have been blowing hot 
and cold. The honourable member in charge of the Bill 
distinctly admitted in his introductory speech that all the 
law officers of Government upheld the contention which 
I have ventured to submit to the Council. And still he 
could not resist the temptation of doing something to 
break the fall. At the first reading he trotted out Mr. 
Naylor’s appeal for a lease for the Bhils. Yesterday he 
trotted out section 37. And now come the Advocate- 
General and section 57. But everybody could see how 
these attempts have proved utter failures. 1 here can be 
no doubt that the Bill gives new powers to Government, 
not only to restrict the power of transfer of occupants, 
but also to reduce the perpetuity of them tenure to 

annual short term tenancies. 

This brings me to one of the most important and signi¬ 
ficant features—perhaps the most important and signifi¬ 
cant feature—of this debate, We have had a torrent of 
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oquence on the mischief of leav* n 8 r y° ts P ower 
alienation unrestricted. Every niember, one after 

another, has made lo/ng speeches on f* ie ur 8 ent necessity of 
taking away his pow/er of transff But ** * s nlost wonder¬ 
ful that they each -add all hav::-^y ere, y alone tlie other 
twin feature of the Bill, iflfg powev depriving him of 


his perpetual tenure. \Vatans and sim.’j ar Wniires to 
which illustrative reference bV*s been made, are | oer P etua l 
though inalienable. Is it not most significant rimt 
every official apologist of the Bill has .had not a word to 
say in justification or vindication of this mvost essential 
part of the Bill, that they have not found it possible to 
justify it on the ground of benevolent philanthropy oK to 
vindicate it on the ground of the ryot’s necessity? They 
have all taken refuge in discreet silence. I directly 
challenged my honourable friend Mr. Lely, as he was 
speaking, not to sit down without delivering himself on 
tnis part of the Bill. I challenged him to say why, even 
if according to his contention it was necessary to take 
away the power of alienation, it was necessary to 
further emasculate the ryot and his heirs by taking away 
at the same time his perpetual tenure. My honourable 
friend had, in the course of a lengthy speech, not one 
word to offer in defence of this confiscatory action. 
This part of the Bill is a flagrant reversal of the policy 
deliberately embodied in the last portion of the Land 
Revenue Code of 1879, and still my honourable colleagues 
who cannot conceive why anybody in his senses should 
hesitate to pass this Bill without pause or delay, have not 
ventured to tackle this section or even to refer to it. All 
that we have got is the feeble and halting pronounce¬ 
ment of my honourable friend Mr. Monteath, that this 
section was required only to empower Government to 
stock timber or to build a school-house on a piece of 
agricultural land. Do honourable members accept this 
as a grave or serious argument for placing the perpe¬ 
tuity of an occupancy at the mercy of the Collector ? 
Surely it is easy enough to frarofe a section giving 
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-if they have it not at present 
in several ways,—to sanction such uses of agricultural 
plots. Is it to be gravely argued that this object cannot 
he attained without revolutionising the land settlement 
of this Presidency ? If you are determined to take away 
the power of transfer, do so, but why in God's name, are 
you depriving the ryot of the status of which he is so 
proud, on which depends his self-respect and his dignity, 
and reduce him from at least a life-tenant with unalien¬ 
able succession to his heirs to the status of a short 
term tenant ? It is no answer to legislation of this 
character that Government do not at present intend to use 
to any large extent the extensive powers they are taking. 
It has been already pointed out by previous speakers 
that intentions are a frail reed to rely upon and bind 
nobody. 

But, my Lord, we have mixed up the debate on the 
merits of my amendment with a full debate on the merits 
of the Bill itself. Your Lordship’s ruling has enabled 
honourable members to speak on the amendment as on 
the motion for the second reading. But the point 
before the Council at present is the point raised by my 
amendment. Whatever opinions honourable members 
may have themselves formed regarding the Bill, the 
question is whether we should proceed in respect to it in 
the manner pointed out by my amendment. At Maha- 
baleshwar the honourable member in charge of the Bill 
gave as his reason for hurrying with the Bill, that the 
occasion for taking advantage of famine conditions 
would be otherwise lost. That reason has now altogether 
ceased to exist ; so much so, that Government have seen 
the propriety and the wisdom of proclaiming publicly 
that no such advantage would he taken. No reason 
now remains for haste. My honourable friend faintly 
suggests that it is necessary to legalise certain acts of 
their officers. You have been able to bear the burden 
of the illegality for years. If you cannot wait for a few 
months more, you can easily pass a small measure for 



that purpose. But as official members have indulged in 
references to honesty of intentions and integrity of 
purpose, I will take the liberty of appealing to my 
honourable colleagues if they feel that they can honestly 
and conscientiously refuse time—the ordinary period of 
time allotted to measures of similar magnitude and 
importance—for the full consideration, examination, 
and discussion of a measure fraught with such 
momentous issues to the welfare and prosperity of this 
Presidency. No words were found sufficient to eulogise 
the patience and fortitude with which the ryots bor£ the 
accumulated evils of famine and plague. Such apprecia¬ 
tive words from the highest in the land could not but 
have gone to their hearts and raised grateful hopes 
of support and assistance. They received gratefully 
repeated promises of adequate remissions and suspensions. 
But scarcely had they emerged from the dire calamities 
overtaking them, they are presented with this Bill. Its 
very introduction has already done them incalculable 
mischief by exposing them to the pressure of their 
alarmed and impatient creditors. And now they are 
confronted with the prospect, at least so they believe, 
of losing their cherished proprietary status, or of 
avoiding forfeiture by raising moneys on any terms to 
pay off arrears. I implore honourable members seriously 
to consider the moral and political effects of such a situa¬ 
tion. Is it statesmanlike under such circumstances to 
hurry on this Bill without at least giving them the 
fullest time to make their representations, and proving to 
them that no possible enquiry as to its economic operation 
has been neglected or refused ? We have been told that 
the ryot gladly accepts the measure as soon as it is 
properly explained to him. Then by all means send out 
your official missionaries throughout the length and 
breadth of the province, gain their good will and appro¬ 
bation, and pass your Bill. But I appeal to honourable 
members if they will reject my amendment tinder the 
present circumstances. Even if it was all that their 
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^tVwates claim for it, even then will it be a grave 
misfortune to pass it on an unwilling and suspicious 
people, and press it on them before they are ready for it. 
It is this serious question that is now before the 
Council. 




FIRST LETTER ON THE LAND REVENUE BILL. 
[To the Editor of the “Times of India.' ) 


Sir,—You have devoted so many leaders and such 
an unusual amount of space to sing the praises of the 
official, and to fling curses on the heads of the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, regarding the re¬ 
cent land legislation, that I wonder you have not found 
space to reproduce in your columns the letter signed 
‘ Bombayto which you refer in the article in which 
you endeavoured yesterday to castigate Mr. Maclean 
for his audacity in attacking the Revenue Amendment 
Bill, and that, too, in a most unholy, blasphemous and 
searilegious manner. You will allow me to say that the 
publication of the letter would have been most instruc¬ 
tive, though in an indirect and upside-down manner. 

With that freedom of invective which officials deny 
to others but arrogate to themselves, the opponents of 
the Bill have been charged with ‘ reckless and perverse 
misrepresentation,’ if I may be allowed to borrow a 
very elegant phrase of the Hon. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie. 

; The following is the letter signed ‘ Bombay ’ which appeared in the 
Manchester C, minium :— 

It would require more space than you, perhaps, would be willing to 
accord me if I were to set but at length the points in issue in the con¬ 
troversy that is being carried on in Bombay concerning the Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Bill that has lately been introduced in the 
local Legislative Council. But Mr. Maclean's letter in to-day’s Man • 
Chester Guardian so completely misrepresents the objects of that Bill 
and the situation with which it deals that l must ask your indulgence 
for a brief elucidation of the measure. 

Mr. Maclean informs your readers that ‘ it is actually proposed to 
pass a law exacting the penalty of forfeiture throughout all Western 
India and then re-granting the land to the cultivators without the right 
of transfer which is now secured for them.’ He sees in this measure a 
re enactment of the policy of Joseph when he took advantage of the 
famine to ‘ buy all the laud of Egypt for Pharaoh,’ and he declares 
that the effect will be to sweep away the thirty years’ lease system, with 
Us rights of renewal and transfer, and to convert the peasant by a 
Stroke of the pen into a mere tenant at will. 
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venture to say that ‘ Bombay’s ’ letter shows in a 
remarkable manner that if there is misrepresentation, 
the unconscious credit of it must be given to the official 
apologists of the new legislation. ‘ Bombay ’ claims to 
comprehend the official utterances in explanation of the 
Bill ; and still his letter signally shows that in spite of a 
careful study of ‘ the Bill and the explanation of its 
aims which have been furnished by its authors,’ he has 
succeeded in misinterpreting it more wildly than he has 
charged Mr. Maclean with doing. He has fallen into the 
same blunders and contracted the same misconceptions 
with regard to the scope of the Bill as those into which 
a section of the public (from which, I am afraid, it is 
not possible to except you) have been led by the further 
official ‘ explanations of the authors ’ of the measure. 
You have been lost in admiration of the great speeches 
made by the distinguished official members of the 
Council, whose infallibility in your opinion far surpasses 
that claimed for the occupant of St. Peter’s chair. 

If Mr* Maclean had given the most cursory glance at the Bill and the 
explanation of its aims which have been furnished by its authors, he 
could never have so wildly misinterpreted it. The Bill does not ‘exact 
the penalty of forfeiture throughout all Western India.’ It deals, on 
the contrary, only with land already subject to forfeiture according to 
the provisions of that very revenue system which he describes as ‘for 
the greater part of a century the charter of the Bombay peasantry.' 
And instead of proposing to convert the peasant into a mere tenant at 
will, it will result in freeing the indebted cultivator from his debt to the 
State and in reinstating him in permanent possession of his holding, 
subject only to the condition that he is not to alienate it without the 
permission of the Government. The permanence of the ryot’s rights 
will in no wise be affected; it will, in fact, be the more assured to him 
in every case in which the new tenure comes into operation. That his 
credit will be restricted - probably to something approximating to the 
value of his standing crops —is true. But then the ryot whose creditors 
will not help him to escape forfeiture has obviously exhausted his credit 
already. 

There is room enough and to spare for discussion upon the question 
whether it is wise for the State to limit the ryot’s freedom in the dis¬ 
posal of his holding, as the Bill proposes to do. But if that discussion 
is to be entered upon in the English Press, lot us, at all events, not set 
out upon it under such fundamental misconceptions of the Bill as arc 
exhibited in Mr. Maclean's letter. 
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Wards have failed you adequately to describe the 
strength of their arguments and the wisdonf of their 
conclusions in vindicating the urgency, the necessity, 
and the humanity of the provisions of the Bill. And yet 
these wonderful speeches were confined to one topic, 
and one topic alone, viz., the desirability of restricting 
the ryot's power of alienation. 

The section of the public who do not care to look into 
the matter for themselves have been thus led to believe, 
exactly in the same way as ‘ Bombay has been led to 
believe by a study of * the Bill and the explanations 
of its authors/ that the Bill aims at nothing more 
than to deprive the ryot of his existing power of transfer. 

• Bombay's ' letter enables us to bring out in vivid 
colours the misconceptions into which the section of the 
public 1 have referred to, has been led by the eloquence 
and wisdom of its authors. It accentuates them in such 
clear-cut fashion that I crave the boon of a little more 
space. 

1. * Bombay first points out that the Bill does 'not 

exact the penalty of forfeiture throughout all W estern 
India/ but * deals only with land already subject to 
forfeiture ' according to the Bombay Revenue Code. 
It is true that the Bill proposes only to deal with 
land liable to forfeiture under the existing Code ; but 
‘ Bombay/ has failed to perceive that the Bill completely 
changes the character of this forfeiture. Under the 
present Code, the forfeiture does not place the land at 
the absolute disposal of Government, as it Government 
were sole and absolute landlord. The Hon ble Mr. 
Monteath in his opening speech, at the first reading, 
distinctly admitted that this was the distinct opinion of 
their law officers and the wording of Sections 68 and 73 
of the Code can leave no doubt that no other opinion is 
possible. Under the new Bill, Government establish 
themselves as the sole and absolute landlords of the soil 
in contravention of repeated solemn engagements to the 
contrary. Mr. Maclean’s Scriptural illustration is more 
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than ‘Bombay' imagines. Joseph took advantage 
of the famine to acquire the land of Egypt for Pharaoh : 
but he paid for his purchases, though he paid famine 
prices. When the new Bill was introduced, and before 
the resolution of August was issued. Government ex¬ 
pressly hoped to take advantage of forfeitures brought 
about by famine and by the stoppage of the promised 
remissions and suspensions, to acquire survey lands 
without paying anything for them at all, except foregoing 
arrears of assessment which should have been suspended 
or remitted. Joseph’s policy, though hard, was in ac¬ 
cordance with existing law and custom. The policy of 
the new Josephs is based upon new law required to be 
created for taking advantage of famine conditions. 

2. ‘Bombay’ next points out that ‘instead of proposing 
to convert the peasant into a mere tenant-at-will, it will 
result in freeing the indebted cultivator from his debt to 
the State and in reinstating him in permanent possession 
of his holding, subject only to the condition that he is not 
to alienate it without the permission of the Government.’ 

( Bombay ’ proceeds complacently to add that * the 
permanence of the ryot's rights will in no wise be 
affected; it will in fact be the more assured to him in 
every case in which the new tenure comes into opera¬ 
tion.' 1 believe this is the view of the Bill still taken 
by bur critics who have denounced the ‘ inflammable 
oratory ’ of the misguided and perverse opponents of 
so humane, generous, and wise a measure. They have 
been moved to tears, both of sadness and anger, at the 
spectacle of natives of education running down a mea¬ 
sure so unselfishly conceived for the elevation and 
amelioration of the ryot’s status, and the permanent 
preservation of his rights. I have never been able to 
make out clearly from your lengthy but eloquent articles 
whether you, like these people, have mixed yours to the 
pathetic protestations of these amiable friends and pro¬ 
tectors of the poor down-trodden, debt-ridden ryot, and 
whether, unlike them, you are a\yare that the scope 
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"of the Bill, is in reality absolutely the contrary of the 
glowjqg description given by fc Bombay 5 in the words 
above quoted. Such, however, is the fact. The new Bill 
abrogates the old law and takes away by express words 
the permanent character of the ryot's holding. Under the 
Revenue Code of 1879, every occupant held his number 
in perpetuity (section 68). This section is now repealed, 
and Government take powers to grant the land/o/: any 
period they like . The permanence of the ryot's rights is 
thus radically affected : and at the sweet will of the Collec ¬ 
tor he can be transformed into a yearly or short 
term tenant. 

But this is not all. Government can, under the amended 
BUI , alter the assessment fixed on settlement: before the 
expiry of thirty years, and can raise it as it likes. The 
revision of assessment at periods of thirty years is trying 
enough. But the ryot's lot under the new dispensation 
can be better imagined than described. Still this is not 
ail. Whatever may be the intention of Government, the 
Bill as it stands, 4 frees the holding from all tenures, 
rights, encumbrances, and equities theretofore created in 
favour of any person other than Government in respect of 
such occupancy or holding.’ The claims of Government 
are expressly preserved. 

It will be thus perceived that the Bill goes far beyond 
the simple restriction of the power of alienation. It gives 
powers to Government to deprive a holding of its tenure 
in perpetuity in exactly the same way as it gives power to 
restrict alienation. It is so far absolutely the contrary 
of what * Bombay 7 conceived it to be. * Bombay ? is 
neither a hostile critic nor an uninformed demagogue. 
The question naturally arises, how is it that he has gone 
so completely astray in his interpretation of the Bill ? Is 
it because 6 the explanations of its authors ‘ have misled 
him ? 

In a portion of my concluding speech in Council which 
you were not able to report, I challenged those superior 
nien who, according to you, have a monopoly of all 
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wisdom, experience and humanity, to say why in 
their excellent speeches they dilated at such length on 
the necessity for restricting the power of alienation in 
the ryot’s own interest, but had not a word to say why 
he was to be also deprived of the permanent character of 
the holding. I also challenged them to say, for what 
reasons of humanity and beneficence Government should 
have taken the same opportunity for aggrandizing them¬ 
selves and have quietly raised themselves to the status 
of sole absolute landlords in flagrant contravention of 
their own solemn engagements to the contrary? 1 have 
not heard a single reason or argument in reference to 
these queries, which has been at any time advanced bj 
any of the eminent advocates of the Bill. But I am mis¬ 
taken. The Hon’ble Mr. Monteath has given a reply to 
my challenge. That reply reminds me of the reply given 
by the unmarried lady whose misbehaviour was exposed 
by the birth of a child. Casting a reproachful glance up 
at her censors, and looking down lovingly at the burden 
in her hands, she murmured pathetically, ‘ But it is such 
a wee little thing.' In the same way Mr. Monteath 
pleads that the powers taken by Government in the Bill 
are intended at present to be exercised very sparingly. 
But unfortunately, legislative babies are apt to be very 
sturdy brats under the fostering care of a benign 
Government; they have such a remarkable faculty tor 
growing! 

Oth September 1901. Phf.rozeshah M. Mehta. 



SECOND LETTER ON THE LAND REVENUE BILL. 

[To the Editor of the “ Times of India.’ 1 ] 

Sir,—It is very presumptuous of me, no doubt, to set 
up as a critic of so august a body as Government and so 
infallible a journal as the Times of India , which, l take 
it, is the sum and substance of the sarcastic honours 
which you have been good enough to shower on my‘ de¬ 
voted head at the end of the first paragraph of your to¬ 
day’s leader on my letter, as the sole repository of wis¬ 
dom, censor, fiagellator, expert, and -everything else that 
is supremely silly and conceited. And yet such is 
my foolhardiness that 1 still believe that I am plainly 
right and you are plainly wrong, to such an extent that, 
reading your article, I stood aghast at the evidence it con¬ 
tained of how thoroughly you have failed to understand 
the real scope of the new Revenue Amendment Bill. 
Thrusting me aside as a mere lawyer, you undertake to 
expound the Bill as a lawyer who is at the same time a 
sensible and practical statesman. 1 hope you will not 
he offended if I venture to say that, in this dual capacity, 
you remind me of the Scotch lawyer, depicted by Burns, 
who, when his law failed him, 

Eked it out with common sense. 

I am afraid your statesmanship is very much the same 
useful article as the Scotch lawyer’s common sense; it 
comes in very handy when the law has run out. Though 
the lustre of your numerous witticisms against me is 
somewhat dazzling, 1 think your article unmistakably 
shows that, in turning your legal mind ‘ to the obvious 
and evident and commonplace/ you are confounding the 
legal scope of the Bill itself with the intentions of Gov¬ 
ernment as to how far they at present, in their discretion ,, 
mean to use the powers taken by them in the Bill. But 
the real question is not of intention , but of the legal 
powers vested in Government under the provisions of 
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tlie Bill. Without meaning for a single moment to 
charge the official authors and supporters of the Bill with 
conscious misrepresentation (which of course would be 
‘ rank blasphemy ’ in a common man like me, while 
i only a choleric word ’ in a great Government official), 

I do freely and openly complain that they have contribut¬ 
ed largely to confuse a real understanding of the Bill 
by constantly and angrily speaking of the provisions ot> 
the Bill and their own intentions regarding them as being 
one and the same thing. I confess that, in them, this is 
not quite unpardonable, for the sense of their overwhelm¬ 
ing power cannot but render the faint line between 
executive and legislative action, fainter and fainter to 
them with advancing experience. But I fail to see why 
you should fall into the same error without having the 
same justification for it. The subject is of such engross¬ 
ing importance just now, that I will pray you not to be 
angry with me if I endeavour— and I assure you I do it 
in all honesty in the interests of the ryot as well as the 
sou'car , and in the public interest generally—to win over 
your powerful voice to our side by showing that you 
are mistaken, as ydur to-day’s article shows, in the view 
which you have taken of the legal scope of the Bill, letting 
alone the intentions of Government. 

1 think I can best and most briefly state the view I 
take of the Bill by putting it in juxtaposition with yours. 

In doing so, I must carefully eliminate the loose use of 
the words paste land and unoccupied land, of which even 
Mr. Monteath has been guilty, in both his speeches on 
the first as well as the second reading of the Bill. I will 
strictly confine myself to the use of the words forfeited 
survey lands , about which alone our main contention lies. 
Now you admit that the Bill vests Government with legal 
power to do what they could not do under the Revenue 
Code of 1879, viz., restrict the right of transfer in re- 
granting survey lands which have been forfeited for non¬ 
payment of assessment. What we say is, that it does 
this, and one thing more, in the same way, by the very 
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same amending section, and by the very same words. 
The rights of occupancy consist in the holding being 
heritable, transferable and in perpetuity . These rights are 
attached to all survey lands by sections 68 and 73 of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879, Section 68 runs: 
‘ An occupant is entitled to the use and occupation of his 
land, if a survey settlement has been extended to his 
land, in perpetuity, 1 &c. Section 73 then provides: * The 
right of occupancy shall be deemed an heritable and trans¬ 
ferable property, and shall immediately pass to the person 
whose agreement to become occupant shall have been 
accepted by the Collector. ’ 

Now, may I ask you to say plainly what is the effect of 
these sections? Neither Sphinx nor oracle could have 
been more oracular or Sphinxlike than you are in dealing 
with this question in your article. You first of all fly 
for refuge under the wings of the Advocate-General 
* Mr. Mehta's comments regarding forfeitures were am¬ 
ply answered by the Advocate-General in the debate on the 
Bill. Mr. Scott pointed out that the position of Govern¬ 
ment, where there is no sale or forfeiture, is exactly 
analogous to the position of a mortgagee who has ob¬ 
tained a foreclosure decree. We need not search the 
Scriptures for illustrations in this connection; we may 
be content with the prosaic provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code.’ The last portion of this utterance 
sounds mighty fine : but what does it mean ? I suppose 
even such plain and commonplace lawyer, as you de¬ 
scribe yourself to be, is aware that analogy may serve use¬ 
fully as an illustration, but it is not argument in itself. 
To argue simply by analogy without first establishing it 
by authority is to beg the question. The Advocate- 
General was perfectly aware of this. If you had report¬ 
ed fully and accurately the latter portion of his speech, 
you would have seen how his stately vessel foundered 
before reaching shore. He knew that he must show that 
there was any room for analogy between the effect of a 
foreclosure and that of a forfeiture. He did proceed to 
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fer to that prosaic provision of the Code; but alas! 
he missed the right sections. As he was triumphantly 
reading section 67 and arguing that there was nothing 
in it to bear out my contention, I pointed out to him 
that I had referred not to section 67, which certainly 
was most harmless, but to section 68. To section 68 he 
then turned, but as he read it to himself, he seems to 
have perceived that it completely destroyed his conten¬ 
tion, and quietly sat down. He had practically aban¬ 
doned the position he had sought to maintain, and no 
wonder. I am surprised that you should have forgotten 
that the legal position which the Advocate-General rose, 
to maintain had been deliberately given up by Govern¬ 
ment themselves. In his carefully prepared speech on 
the first reading, Mr. Monteath said : * But the Law 
officers of Government now hold that every person who 
is legally invested with a right to the possession and 
enjoyment, in any form, of land is an occupant, and, as 
such, has, under section 73, an heritable and transfer¬ 
able right in it. If a survey settlement has been extended 
to the land the occupant is entitled to theluse and occu¬ 
pation in perpetuity . ’ Indeed, if this were not the 
correct interpretation of sections 68 and 73 of the Code 
of 1879, there would be no raison d'etre for the Bill at 
all. If after forfeiture without sale, Government occu¬ 
pied the same position as a mortgagee on a foreclosure, 
that is to say, the position of absolute owner, then no 
amending act would be at all required to enable them to 
grant leases on forfeited lands on any terms and condi¬ 
tions whatsoever, including short periods and disability 
of alienation. It is because they were advised by their 
own legal officers that they could grant forfeited survey 
lands only on full occupancy rights, that the amending 
Bill saw the light of day. 

You will thus see that my comments regarding forfei¬ 
tures, so far from * being amply answered by the 
Advocate-General, ■ were in unison with the opinion of 
the Law officers of Government, given, not in the heat of 
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debate, but after long and careful deliberation, and pro¬ 
bably, I may add, with every desire to arrive, if possible, 
at an opposite conclusion. 

From your unsuccessful attempt to demolish me on 
the question of forfeitures, .let us pass on to the next 
branch of your learned exposition of the real inwardness 
of the amending Bill. You say : * Mr. Mehta’s next point 
concerning a statement in the letter signed “Bombay’ re¬ 
garding the permanence of the ryot’s rights resolves itself 
upon examination into a mere juggling with words. 
When “Bombay” stated that the permanence of the ryot’s 
rights will in no wise be affected, he was obviously 
stating in a simple form for the benefit of a public un¬ 
initiated into the mysteries of Indian revenue adminis¬ 
tration, what Mr. Monteath put in more technical 
phraseology in his speech on the second reading when 
he said: ‘The occupants on the restricted tenure will 
have the same right of holding in perpetuity as other 
occupants, and the guarantee of the survey assessment 
will be as binding in their case as in any other case.'” I 
do not know what is your idea pf juggling with words. 
I directly charged ‘ Bombay ’ in regard to this point with 
putting forward a view which was ‘ contrary to fact. ’ 
There can be no jugglery in such a downright plain- 
spoken charge. It seems to me that there would be 
more appropriateness in sending back the compliment 
you have paid me to roost at home. In quoting from 
Mr. Monteath’s Gospel, you carefully guard yourself 
from saying whether the assurance given by him refers 
to the scope of the Bill itself or to the intentions of Gov¬ 
ernment as to the use they propose to make of their 
powers. It would seem that the latter was Mr. Mon¬ 
teath’s meaning, if your quotation was taken along with 
the sentence immediately preceding it. 

‘It has been’ says Mr. Monteath, ‘repeatedly and 
most emphatically declared that the short leases are to 
be granted for alluvial lands and lands within forest 
limits, which, from the nature of things, cannot be given 
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on a permanent tenure; and that when lands are given 
out for permanent cultivation on the restricted tenure , 
the occupant will have all the rights of an ordinary occu¬ 
pant except the free power of transfer.’ I will not stop 
to complain how utterances like these, in which relevant 
and irrelevant matters are mixed up, and vagueness 
takes the place where definite limitation is essential, fill 
one with despair. But you will observe that Mr. Mon- 
teath does not say that the result he describes will be 
the legal result of the new provision; he never goes be¬ 
yond describing it as the result of the contemplated ac¬ 
tion of Government on those provisions. He only talks 
of repeated and emphatic declarations of what will be 
done. But he never commits himself to the assertion 
that stick is necessarily the legal operation of the Bill. 

I am free to admit that the view put forward by 
‘ Bombay ’ on this point is only an echo of Mr. Mon- 
teath's utterances. Indeed, I do not know why you 
should strive to vindicate him from a charge I never 
made against him. On the contrary, what I charged 
against him in my last letter was that he followed the 
official explanations only too credulously, and thus 
allowed himself to be misled. Not that I wonder he was 
so misled. An amending Bill with its bare dry enume¬ 
ration of additions and omissions and substitutions of 
words here and words there, is difficult to decipher; and 
it was only natural that 4 Bombay ’ should in the simpli¬ 
city of his confidence, accept what he could have no 
reason to doubt was the correct interpretation of the 
scope of the Bill, given by its authors, without feeling it 
necessary to scan closely the words of the Bill itself. 
If I can do so without calling down on my head some 
of your smartest epigrams, may I say that in this respect 
you yourself are very much in the position of £ Bombay’ ? 
Otherwise I can scarcely conceive that when I said that 
* Bombay ’ had misinterpreted the Bill on this point 
owing to the misleading character of official utterances 
on the subject, you could hope to answer me successfully 
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ing out that those very official utterances bore 
out his interpretation ! There could be no conclusive 
answer to my contention, without turning to the Bill and 
its very words. Let us do so. Clause 2 of section 
8 of the amending Bill runs as follows :— 

To section 68 of the Code, the following proviso shall be added, 
namely * Provided that nothing in this or any other section shall 
make it, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, unlawful for the Collec¬ 
tor at any time to grant permission to any person to occupy any unalie¬ 
nated unoccupied land for such period and on such conditions as he may, 
subject to the orders of Government, prescribe; and in any such case 
the occupancy shall, whether a survey settlement has been extended to 
the land or not , be held only for the period and subject to the conditions 
so prescribed.’ 

Can anything be clearer ? The Code of 1879 provided 
that survey lands, whenever occupied, should be held 
only in perpetuity. The above amending section takes 
away expressly survey lands from the old provision and 
regards it legal for the Collector to regrant them for Piny 
period. This will be realized more distinctly when it is 
remembered that it is by the same amending section that 
the right of transfer annexed to survey lands under 
section 73 is also taken away. Just as the Collector is 
empowered under the words * on such conditions,' to 
deny the right of transfer, so is he empowered to take 
away the right of perpetuity under the words ‘for such 
period.' It is futile to maintain in the presence of these 
words, that under the new Bill, ‘ the permanence of 
the ryot’s right will in no wise be affected,’ or ‘ that 
the occupants on the restricted tenure will have the 
same right of holding in perpetuity as other occupants.’ 
There can be no doubt that the right of perpetuity is vitally 
affected by placing it at the discretion of the executive 
Government, and what is more dangerous, at the discre¬ 
tion of its Revenue Department. This is exactly also 
the way in which the right which you admit is affected 
by the Bill is restricted, viz., the right of alienation or 
transfer. 

This is still more manifest if we take sections 8 and 9 
of the Bill as originally introduced before their verbal 
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was amended by the Select Committee. They ran 
thus:— ; 

8. After section 68 of the Code shall be added a new section as 
follows, namely: — 

1 wA. Power to give out lands as temporary occupancies .— Nothing 
in this Act shalLniake jt, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, un¬ 
lawful for the Collector to grant at any time permission for such period 
and on such conditions as he may, subject to orders of Government, 
prescribe, to any person to occupy any unalienated unoccupied land, 
Whether a survey settlement has been extended to such land or not. ’ 

9. Power to restrict right to transfer occupancies in special cases.— 

The following shall be substituted for section 73 of the Code, namely, _ 

‘The right of occupancy shall, subject to the provisions contained in 
section 56, and to any conditions that may be or may have been 
imposed under section 68A , and save as otherwise prescribed by law, be 
deemed an heritable and transferable property.’ 

In spite, however, of your quotation from Mr. Mon- 
teath's speech which, as pointed out above, can only 
really refer to the intention of Government and not to 
the actual scope of the Bill, you will find that the 
honourable member has practically admitted that the 
Bill does vest in Government full powers to grant for¬ 
feited survey lands for short periods at the discretion of 
the Collector. His vindication for taking such extensive 
powers is that Government may want to pile haystacks 
on a piece of unoccupied survey land or to build a school- 
house on another, or to treat waste or alluvial lands spe¬ 
cially. The sincerity of this plea was, however, put to a 
crucial test by the Hon ble the Chief of Ichalkaranji. He 
moved an amendment by which with some additions 
Government could meet all such exigencies of any sort 
and kind whatever without putting it in their power to 
re-grant forfeited survey lands for agricultural purposes 
for short periods. The amendment was as follows 

To add the following at the end of clause 8 Provided that, except 
in the case of land to be affected by oblivion or land in the cultivation of 
which intervals of fallow are necessary, the permission shall he heritable 
and in perpetuity, and the assessment shall not be higher than the stir- 
vey assessment on similar land.’ 

This amendment was not accepted by Government and 
was summarily rejected. Any further comment on this 
point is needless. 
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I now come to the third and last point of your 'obvi¬ 
ous and evident and commonplace’ exposition. ' Mr. 
Mehta’s third point ’ you say in your article, ' is to 
all intents and purposes a replica of his second. We 
may answer it by quoting a sentence from one of our 
previous articles. " If these members” we said, "object 
to the principle of eviction for non-payment of a public 
due, they must, to be consistent, object to eviction 
of State tenants for non-payment of a private debt’.” 
Now I confess that when I read this plausible conten¬ 
tion, I was sorely tempted to borrow the forcible lan¬ 
guage of the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath, when, in his 
speech on the second reading, he admonished us as to 
our duties, and said : ' We do expect those who take the 
part of leaders of public opinion to adhere to the first 
principles of reasoning.’ But I will resist the temptation 
and only say that the sentence you have a second time 
quoted from a previous article proves that you have 
not yet mastered the 5 legal aspects of the problems 
involved in this discussion. Nobody has ever denied, 
certainly neither myself nor any of my non-official 
colleagues, that an occupant is not liable to be evicted for 
non-payment of assessment. He holds it in perpetuity, 
subject to payment of Government dues, and if he will not 
perform the condition, his holding is liable to forfeiture 
and he must quit it. What we have argued is, that even 
where a particular occupant is evicted, whoever happens 
to be his successor or whose agreement to become 
occupant shall have been accepted by the Collector, 
again holds the land with full occupancy rights including 
that of perpetuity. As I said in my speech in Council, 
individual holders may come and individual holders may 
go, but whoever holds it, holds with the full rights of 
occupancy under the Land Revenue Code. Though an 
individual occupant enjoys these rights only while he 
fulfils the condition of due payment of assessment, the 
land itself enjoys them for ever. We know the object of 
the framers of the Code who deliberately inserted the final 
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clause of section 73. It was to prevent the agricultural 
lands of the Presidency being given out to yearly or 
short term tenants, and to ensure the existence of a 
class of peasant proprietors. Whatever other people 
may say about it, the Hon’ble Mr. Monteath, as the 
spokesman of Government in charge of the new Bill, 
has ungrudgingly admitted that 4 it is certain at any rate 
that under this system, the prosperity of the Presidency 
has advanced by leaps and bounds.' 

The last word of your article was 4 one of gentle cor¬ 
rection. ’ Let mine be one of gentle remonstrance. 
You indignantly flare up at the remotest shadow of a 
reflection upon the motives of the official advocates of 
the Bill. With admirable consistency you have no hesi¬ 
tation in charging us with 4 pleading for the cherished 
rights of the soxccar \ and you clinch the indictment by 
adding : 4 That is the touchstone of the opposition to 

the Revenue Bill.’ If .you can free yourself from the 
passionate prejudice of advocacy, I will ask you in your 
cooler moments to reflect why I and my colleagues 
should plead for the cherished rights of the sowcar rather 
than of the ryot, and why our sense of public duty 
should be so corrupted as to play the unworthy part you 
in common with the officials ascribe to us. Is it impos¬ 
sible for you to conceive that it is not quite beyond 
the bounds of belief that we are carrying on the fight in 
the real and genuine interests of both the ryot and the 
sowcar , and that we are opposing the Bill because we 
are seriously alarmed at the prospect of placing absolute 
power in the hands of an irresponsible bureaucratic 
department like the Revenue Department of this Presi¬ 
dency, which may be used for stocking the length and 
breadth of this Presidency with yearly tenants and daily 
labourers without the slightest incentive to improve the 
land, in place of peasant proprietors. 

You have cited the report of Sir A. MacDonnell’s 
Famine Commission on the question of restricting the 
power of transfer. The same report also shows the un- 
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reasonable lengths to which the Bombay Revenue 
Department can go in obstinate, or I should perhaps say, 
strong-minded defiance of all the teachings of knowledge 
and experience. Who could have imagined that after 
profuse promises of remissions and suspensions, they 
could perversely keep the afflicted ryots in ignorance of 
their respective individual fates ? The touchstone of 
our opposition is not our interest in the sowcar as 
against the ryot. It is in our unaffected alarm at the 
extensive powers which the Department are takwig to 
themselves under the Bill, an alarm which is not mitigated 
by mere personal assurances of wise moderation. 

Only one word more. We emphatically claim that 
we have no personal interest in the matter. I know it 
is alleged that Government are equally disinterested. 
I am wilting to admit that even if they were interested, 
their interest did not inspire their action. But disinter¬ 
ested they certainly are not. The Revenue Department 
has been long hankering for an authoritative establish¬ 
ment of their pretensions to sole State landlordism. 
This at last they secure by this Bill. 

10th September 190L Phkrozeshaii M. Mehta. 





THIRD LETTER ON THE LAND REVENUE BILL. 

To the Editor of the Times of India. 

Sir,—I readily confess I cannot gainsay the justice 
of your description of my last letter as one of portentous 
length. Your brief article on it, of close upon three co¬ 
lumns, elicits my warmest admiration. You have now 
come so far as to admit that so far as the real scope of 
the Land Revenue Bill itself is concerned, Government 
have taken powers to grant forfeited survey lands on a 
tenure restricted, not only as regards the power of trans¬ 
fer, but also as regards the duration of the lease. You 
admit that when you joined ‘Bombay’ in saying that 
‘the permanence of the ryot’s tenure will in no wise be 
affected,’ such result may only be achieved by the 
exercise of executive discretion and forbearance in not 
using to the full the powers secured to Government by 
the Bill. But you now protest that the Bill does not 
change in this respect the existing law, and you again fly 
to the arms of the Advocate-General. How weak the 
protestation is, can be imagined when it is borne in mind 
that you at the same time admit that the Law officers 
of Government have given exactly the contrary opinion, 
and that it is because there is no getting over that opi¬ 
nion, that Government have felt compelled to undertake 
new legislation. ‘Mr. Scott’s contention was,’ you 
write, ‘that Sections 68 and 73 were made subject to 
the provisions of Section 56 relating to forfeiture. Gov¬ 
ernment had therefore the same rights over forfeited 
land as a mortgagee would have over lands obtained by 
him under foreclosure decree.’ In the very process of 
laying down this laws it is evident that serious doubts 
seize you as to. its soundness. The dexterity with which 
you try to thrust them aside is charming. You cannot 
help seeing that if the acting Advocate-General is right, 
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the Law officers of Government, among whom the 
Advocate-General is always considered the foremost, 
are wrong. So, with an air of overpowering candour, 
you gravely add: ‘Possibty, this point was overlooked 
by the legal advisers of Government who preceded Mr, 
Scott ; and it is no doubt open to argument.’ It is im¬ 
possible to resist the grace with which you make so im¬ 
partial a concession; and it is besides very cruel-hearted 
to question Mr. Scott’s title to glory over all his obtuse 
predecessors. It is a pity that he should have reserved 
the announcement of his great discovery till the very 
last moment; and the prosaic-minded people are, under 
such circumstances, inclined to designate such sudden 
discoveries as mare’s nests. But in all seriousness, is 
it possible to question the soundness of the opinions of 
Mr. Scott’s predecessors and colleagues—opinions which 
would have never been given but that they could not 
possibly help themselves? I will not say it is perilously 
near to nonsense, but I will only say that it is opposed 
to rules of statutory construction to say that ‘Sections 
68 and 73 were made subject to the provisions of Section 
56 relating to forfeiture.’ They have all to be read to¬ 
gether, and the earlier section is followed out by the 
positive provisions of the later sections with regard to 
the consequences of forfeiture under certain circum¬ 
stances. Section 56 provides that land is liable to for¬ 
feiture for failure of non-payment of arrears of land- 
revenue, and empowers the Collector to levy all such 
arrears by sale, or by otherwise disposing of the for¬ 
feited occupancy or alienated holding. Sections 68 and 
73 then proceed to provide what consequences will attach 
when lands brought under the Survey Settlement are 
otherwise disposed of. Says the latter part of Section 
73, ‘the right of occupancy shall immediately pass to the 
person whose agreement to become occupant shall have 
been accepted by the Collector.’ I put it to you whether, 
in relying on Mr. Scott against all the other Law officers 
of Government, you were not leaning on a rather frail reed. 
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I do not care to say very much about your gallant 
defence of Mr. Scott in another respect. ‘The citation 
by him/ you say, ‘of Section 67 was a mere slip of the 
tongue, and when Mr. Mehta pointed out that the rele¬ 
vant section was 68, Mr. Scott made it clear that his 
previous utterances had been intended to apply to that 
section.' I have very great regard for Mr. Scott, and 
will only say that he not only gave the number of the 
section as 67, but proceeded to read it and point out that 
there was nothing in it to support Mr. Mehta's argument. 
It was at this stage that I intervened, and the Advocate- 
General sat down without finishing the reading of Sec¬ 
tion 68. 

The vehemence of the next protestation is propor¬ 
tioned to the consciousness of its utter weakness and 
groundlessness. You protest indignantly that you don't 
care if the old Code did not mean what you contended it 
did; it ought to have done so, and should be ashamed 
of itself for not doing so. The lofty dramatic air 
with which you hurl defiance on this point is simply 
superb. * Mr. Mehta reiterates his assertion,' you 
argue, ‘that Government are taking to themselves a new 
and revolutionary power. But he must, or should know, 
full well that the position of Government is that they 
have removed doubts which have arisen as to the law¬ 
fulness of the exercise by them of inherent, ancient, indis¬ 
pensable and un iversally recognized powers. Those powers 
are to grant land which is not the property of private 
persons to whomever and on what terms Government 
may please.' C'est manifique , mais ce n'est pas la 
logiquc, as the French would say. This is the gospel, 
no doubt, according to the Apostles of the Revenue 
Department ; and it is because they are so utterly demo¬ 
ralized—these Apostles—as to demand acceptance of 
their twelve Commandments as possessing divine autho¬ 
rity, that their fresh aggrandizement by means of the 
new Bill has roused universal consternation and alarm. 
The best part of the joke, however, is that, while the 
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sentence in which you defy Heaven and earth to 
controvert your position, is beautifully full-flowing and 
proudly axiomatic, the contention embodied in it has no¬ 
thing to do with the question at issue. Of course, philo¬ 
sophical speculation into the origin of things is always 
most interesting; though even then your sweeping asser¬ 
tion would scarcely be borne out by the principles of 
nature, the doctrines of law and custom, or the facts of 
history. But it would not do to startle the public with 
your real contention in all its nakedness ; and f recog¬ 
nize that you are only imitating Mr. Monteath in dexter¬ 
ously preparing the way for it. That contention is not 
one of academic speculation, but it is one which is con¬ 
cluded by positive law ; and there is no escape for you 
ultimately but to descend into those lower regions,and to 
argue and protest, as Mr. Monteath did in his speech 
and you do in your article, that the sections of the Land 
Revenue Code were framed to deprive Government of 
power to deal with forfeited survey lands only 'by in¬ 
advertence.’ 

It is scarcely needful to point out that the burden of 
proof lies heavily on the shoulders of the person who 
advances such an argument. He must establish it 
clearly and indefeasibly. It will scarcely .be believed 
that this heavy burden is sought to be discharged in a 
way which would meet with very short shrift in any ju¬ 
dicial tribunal, or, for the matter of that, in any tribunal 
presided over by sound common-sense and judgment. 
What is the wonderfully overwhelming fact on which you 
rely for this purpose ? I will give it in your own words. 
You say 'that it was not intended to deprive Government 
of this power is shown by the fact that within a few years 
of the passing of the Code, Mr. Naylor, the draftsman 
of the Code, prepared special leases containing restric¬ 
tions on the right of transfer to be granted to Bhils and 
Kolis desiring to occupy survey lands.’ I will say no¬ 
thing about the entire absence of information as to under 
what exact circumstances and under what precise 
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instructions Mr. Naylor was called upon to prepare 
these leases, or what were the number of years that had 
by that time elapsed. The importance of these details 
will be realized when it is borne in mind that the Revenue 
Department now professes that, in the words of Mr. 
Monteath, ‘ it is not, however, always easy to say 
whether a Survey Settlement has been extended to 
certain lands or not.’ Did Mr. Naylor know that the 
lexises to Bhils and Kolis related to survey lands ? I 
must also point out that, though in your article you 
speak of the lands for which the leases were required as 
survey lands, Mr. Monteath himself speaks in far more 
guarded language. Indeed, his language would show 
that the ‘inadvertence’ was with regard to non-survey 
lands. In liis speech on the first reading of the Bill, he 
said : ‘The third and most important point which it is 
proposed to deal with, is the grant of land on terms 
than those specified in Section 73 of the Land 
It xvas long supposed that that provision 
only to persons holding on the survey 
tenure , and that it was competent of Government to 
allow the cultivation or other use of land in which it has 
an absolute right on such terms as might seem suitable 
in special cases.’ After referring to alluvial lands on 
the banks of the Indus and other rivers in the Presiden¬ 
cy proper, to forest lands, and to sheri lands in Ratna- 
giri, Mr. Monteath proceeds : 4 I think it will be admitted 
that it is reasonable, if not absolutely necessary, that 
Government should have the power of disposing of 
lands in such ways as I have mentioned, and we have 
every reason for supposing that there was no intention 
of taking away this power when the Land Revenue Code 
was framed. The form of lease given to Bhils in 
Khandesh was approved by Mr. Naylor, who drafted 
the Act.’ 

You will observe that Mr. Monteath nowhere commits 
himself to the statement that the leases were with regard 
to survey lands. Indeed, he evidently draws a distinction 
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tween survey and non-survey lands, and speaks of 
there being 'no intention to take away the power,’ 
only as regards non-survey lands, admitting that the 
provisions of Section 73 were long supposed applicable 
only to persons holding on the survey tenure. The ‘in¬ 
advertence’ on which you now fall back could not, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Monteath, have been in respect of lands held 
on the survey tenure. However that may be, you must 
see that Mr. Naylor’s vague action some years subse¬ 
quently cannot be treated as a serious argument that the 
Code was intended to be otherwise than what it is. Mr. 
Naylor was neither a member of the Select Committee 
nor of the Legislative Council at the time; neither was 
he the author nor one of the authors of the Code. Weak 
as your inferential argument is, the positive evidence on 


against your ‘inadvertence’ theory is 


the other side 

overwhelming. It is not necessary even to press into 
service the full and repeated assurances given by the 
President and his executive colleagues during the passage 
of the Code through the Legislative Council, that full 
proprietary rights went with the survey tenure. We 
have only to look at the Code itself. Generally speaking, 
inadvertence in a legal measure arises negatively, or 
through the employment of words for one purpose 
which indirectly leads to another and unexpected one. 
But where there are positive words, disclosing a clear 
purpose, there is no room for the theory of inadvertence, 
at least as far as that purpose is concerned. And that 
is exactly the case with respect to the point at issue 
between us. That point is as to the power of Govern¬ 
ment to deal "ith forfeited survey lands otherwise than 
by sale. Section 73 says: ‘The right of occupancy 
shall be deemed an heritable and transferable property, 
&c., and shall immediately pass to the person whose 
agreement to become occupant shall have been accepted by 
the Collector .’ It is impossible to explain the presence 
of the words in italics in the section on the theory of in¬ 
advertence. As I have all along pointed out, the Code 
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has deliberately provided that the Government can re¬ 
grant forfeited survey lands only on the full occupancy 
rights of heritableness, transferability and perpetuity. 
I repeatedly challenged Mr. Monteath and his official 
supporters during the debate in Council to say for what 
other purpose these words could have possibly been 
inserted in the section. If they were right, it could not 
possibly enter anybody’s imagination to conceive and 
insert these words. Some malignant sprite only must 
have surreptitiously got them printed in the Code out 
of pure malice to vex the souls of the revenue philan¬ 
thropists of the present day. 

This is my last letter. The new legislation has creat¬ 
ed a situation more serious and melancholy than some 
people imagine. The attempt to restore the confidence 
of the ryots by assuring resolutions of Government is 
unavailing. Government no doubt started with good 
intentions. But good intentions without careful guidance 
often lead to unexpected and contrary results. What is 
the spectacle that confronts us now? So far as the ex¬ 
periment of a restricted tenure is concerned, for the pre¬ 
sent there is very little scope for it. But while the ryot 
expected that he would get suspension or remission, if 
he could not pay arrears without incurring debt, he has 
been frightened into precipitate payment of arrears by 
getting deeper into debt on worse terms than before, 
with a fresh famine looming before him in some parts 
of the Presidency. He could have expected some for¬ 
bearance from his sowcar in the latter’s own interest; he 
is now threatened with harassing process for the protec¬ 
tion of that interest,—the rush for decrees and the im¬ 
minence of sales under them. All this while he sees 
that, instead of the promised benefits to him, it is the 
Government that has benefited by a rapid recovery of 
arrears. Do not blame him, his ignorance or his perver¬ 
sity if his reliance in Government is shaken. He only 
watches from afar, and knows not that Government sin¬ 
cerely meant to ameliorate his lot. It shows once again 





that you cannot do good to people by going against their 
grain. When you charge my colleagues and me with 
clamouring for measures to remedy the ryot’s lot and 
yet resist the remedies that are offered, it is in this error 
that you fall. Clamour for remedies does not involve 
the acceptance of any remedies, however misconceived 
and however unsuitable. When we clamoured for reme¬ 
dies, we clamoured for such as suited the patient’s con¬ 
stitution and were really potent to cure the disease from 
which it suffered. We did not bargain for prescriptions 
conceived in haste and applied in hurry, without thought 
of his debilitated condition both of body and mind. It 
is not true to say that we created the agitation and led 
it. On the contrary, we did not stir till the agitation 
grew and grew, and we convinced ourselves that it was 
voluntary and sincere, that it was not altogether igno¬ 
rant and unfounded. Then, it is true, we did what little 
in us lay, to be their spokesmen and interpreters before 
Government. Then, it is true we strove to induce 
Government to be patient and forbearing. My amend¬ 
ment before the Council was expressly a plea for patience 
and conciliatory wisdom. Therefore it was that we 
laboured to gain time for wiser counsels to prevail 
on all sides. We have failed in the Council. But 
the melancholy spectacle that confronts us all over 
the land, will it not move you and stir you to help us still 
in the good work of bringing back peace and content¬ 
ment over the land which we all love so well ? 

Yours, &c., 

Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 


16M September. 


SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY CITY POLICE BILL. 

[On the motion for the second reading of the Bombay City Police Bill 
at a meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held at Bombay on the 
22nd March 1902 } the Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta made the 
following speech.] 

Your Excellency,—I am sure the members of this 
Council will agree with me that the interest of the very 
able and excellent speech in which our honourable 
friend Sir Charles Ollivant introduced this Bill in the 
Council was very much heightened by the relation of 
several strange and startling facts in connection with the 
early history of the Police in this city. But I think 
that no fact so brought out was more significant and 
startling than this: that this city in the course of the 
enormous changes and developments through which it 
has passed during the last fifty years has managed to 
live upon the legislation of 1856 partly amended by the 
legislation of 1860. That Act of 1856 amended by the 
Acts of 1858 and 1860, both Acts of the Government of 
India, has been good enough for us for nearly forty years. 
Even successive Codes of Criminal Procedure, revised 
almost every ten years, were not allowed to lay their 
sacrilegious hands either upon the Police Commissioner 
or the Police of the City of Bombay ; and there were 
distinct sections in these Codes which prohibited their 
application to the Police Commissioner or the Police of 
the City of Bombay. It must not be supposed that during 
all these years no necessity was felt for the improvement 
of our Police legislation. On the contrary, I believe, 
Sir Charles Ollivant, in his speech as well as in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, told u*s that Govern¬ 
ment have been at work almost ever since 1880 to revise 
the Police law’ of this city. The whole of the Government 
machinery, if I may say so, has been at work, according to 
him, very nearly for thirty years to find out a law more 
suitable and adapted to the existing circumstances and 
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needs of the city. The result is now before us; and I 
think it is no small compliment to the quickness and 
intelligence of the people of this city, that what took 
Government nearly forty years to prepare it is thought 
will be sufficiently considered by them in the course of 
a month or so. My Lord, I am not saying this by way 
of complaint, but I think the circumstances of this 
legislation point to the desirability of adopting a pro¬ 
cedure and practice somewhat resembling the practice 
and procedure in these matters which are followed in 
the Viceroy’s Council. The practice there is that after 
general discussion and even after reference to the 
Secretary of State for India, a Bill is introduced in the 
Council and the first reading is taken. The course then 
followed is that the Bill is referred to local Governments, 
officials aad public bodies for their opinions and no 
Select Committee is appointed until after the receipt 
of these official and non-official opinions. Then only 
is a Select Committee appointed and the Bill is proceeded 
with in the regular course. I may also mention that so 
far as the official opinions which are obtained after the 
first reading are concerned, they are not considered 
confidential, but are circulated to honourable members. 
I venture to make the suggestion to your Lordship that 
the time has now come when a practice of this character 
may be usefully introduced into this Council. But 
I have not referred to the shortness of time on this 
occasion by way of complaint. On the contrary, I do 
sincerely think that it is a matter for great congratulation 
both to this Council and the public that it has been 
found possible to expedite matters to a certain extent and 
to secure the services of our honourable colleague Sir 
Charles Ollivant, in steering this Bill through the Coun¬ 
cil. My Lord, this may be the last occasion on which 
we may have the pleasure of meeting the honourable 
member in this Council, and with your Lordship’s per¬ 
mission I should like to say one word in appreciation of 
the great zeal, the great ability and the great experience 
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intimate knowledge of men and matters that he 
has brought to bear on matters before this Council. 
Perhaps also you will let me add that nobody has won 
our hearts more than Sir Charles Ollivant by the tact, 
patience and liberality of sentiment he has uniformly 
displayed in regard to matters in this Council and every¬ 
where else. I may be permitted to speak a word in refer¬ 
ence to this matter because my connection with Sir 
Charles Ollivant is of very old date, and in regard to that 
connection I have always prided myself on having turned 
out to be a true prophet. When Sir Charles Ollivant was 
appointed Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, very few 
people knew much about him, as he had mostly served in 
the mofussil as Assistant Collector. But I knew him very 
well because I had met him in the districts, and I assured 
my friends in Bombay who were rather nervous at the 
youth of the gentleman selected for the post, that no 
Commissioner would prove so excellent, as from my 
knowledge of him in various other capacities I could say 
Sir Charles Ollivant would. My Lord, I am very glad 
to know that that prediction was amply fulfilled, and no 
Commissioner made a better Commissioner for the City 
of Bombay than Sir Charles Ollivant did. My Lord, so 
far as this Bill is concerned, I would like to add that it 
was a great pleasure to work with Sir Charles Ollivant on 
the Select Committee. One conspicuous feature in him is 
his intellectual fairness and we all know that not only is 
he quick to seize our suggestions and our points, but if 
we succeed in impressing him with their solidity and 
force, however inclined otherwise he may be constitu¬ 
tionally, his intellectual fairness will always come to our 
aid and will not let him alone until he has met our 
suggestions in the fairest manner possible. It is after 
deliberations of that character that this Bill now emerges 
from the Select Committee, and I do think that though 
the time the Select Committee had to work upon it was 
short, the Bill emerges shorn of the objectionable features 
-—and they were not many I admit—that characterized 
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it as it originally stood. A Bill of this sort is not a Bill 
in regard to which there is any general or common 
principle to be discussed; it is always a matter for the 
consideration or discussion of the larger details incor¬ 
porated in the Bill. Of course the smaller details may 
be varied when the Bill will be considered in detail, but 
in the meantime all that we have to do is to consider 
how far the larger details are consistent with reason and 
principle. 

As I have said, this Bill emerges from the Select Com¬ 
mittee shorn of almost all its objectionable features. A 
great part of it is unnecessary to be referred to at all as 
simply reproducing legislative provisions already existing, 
and I will very rapidly ash members of the Council to 
look to the principal features. A Police Bill of this char¬ 
acter may be described as three volumes bound in one. 
In the first place, it treats of the organization, con¬ 
stitution and discipline of the Police force. That is one 
volume. The second part consists of the application to 
the Police of those sections of the general Code of 
Criminal Procedure from which the Police Commissioner 
of the City and the Police were specially exempted from 
time to time. In this the city, so far as the Police is 
concerned, is brought largely into conformity with the law 
prevalent throughout the rest of India which is contain¬ 
ed in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The third volume 
is what may be described as a local supplementary police 
code for the purpose of meeting local needs and require¬ 
ments. This it is which constitutes the Police Bill now 
before the Council. As I have said, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to discuss at all the provisions drafted from the Code 
of Criminal Procedure ; but it is necessary in a general 
review of what relates to the constitution and the orga¬ 
nization and discipline of the Police force to see whe¬ 
ther the provisions introduced for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving order in the city are provisions calculated to carry 
out the object in view. The first chapter is important in 
so far as it contains the section for definitions. So far 
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as these were concerned, objection was taken to the 
definition of ‘ street’ and ‘places of public amusement 
and entertainment.' So far as the definition of street is 
concerned, I am glad to say that it has been brought into 
harmony with the general definition which prevails every¬ 
where, and the clause which was considered objection¬ 
able and which to a certain extent might have included 
private ground, has been deleted from the amended Bill, 
I know, as was pointed out in the report of the Select 
Committee, that the clause was borrowed from the Dis¬ 
trict Municipal Act and was inserted after careful consi¬ 
deration. But there was a special reason why it should 
find a place in that Act and should not find a place in this 
Bill. The District Municipal Act had to deal with towns 
in which existed a large number of ‘poles’ which are 
streets with a large number of houses, but streets 
just leading to the houses and which are as if they 
were private property, In Bombay nothing of the sort 
exists, and there is no necessity for applying special 
legislation of this kind to Bombay, and I think the 
Select Committee has wisely .dropped that part of the 
Bill. The definitions of places of public amusement 
and entertainment are important in so far as these 
definitions affect the power to license places. They 
become a matter of very great importance because if 
you give a large definition to these places you would 
require places that need not have such now, to have 
licenses. So far as the definition of place of public 
amusement is concerned, one objection that I took in 
Select Committee has been met by the insertion of the 
words ‘otherwise than for a bona fide charitable purpose.’ 
But as it stands, my Lord, it seems to me that the clause 
is likely to be too wide because it says a place of public 
amusement means a place ‘to which the public are 
admitted either on payment of money or with the inten¬ 
tion that money may be collected from those admitted.’ 
It is possible that places where incidentally fees are 
received and some music is. played and singing is carried 
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on, may be brought into this definition and, as a conse¬ 
quence, would have to claim a license. It seems to me 
that the proper course would be to follow the English 
legislation on this point, and I therefore suggest that the 
clause be made definite by using words that would mean 
that the incidental use of a place for the purpose could 
not make it such a place of public amusement as to re¬ 
quire a license. If the words were ‘ a place kept for mu¬ 
sic, singing’, etc., it would mean a place the principal 
purpose of which is amusement. Then, my Lord, there 
is the question of the ‘ place of public entertainment ’ and 
very great objection has been raised to this clause in 
consequence of the existence in Bombay of a number of 
institutions which are by no means places for liquor, but 
to which people in various classes of life resort for the 
purpose of taking their meals. These are common in¬ 
stitutions in Bombay, and if the people who resort to 
them are poor, they are very respectable, and it would be 
a great, hardship if these places should have to take out 
licenses. I remember that there is a proviso by which 
such places open between the hours of 6 a. m. and 9 p. m, 
are exempt, but it seems to me very desirable to enlarge 
those hours for the purpose of excluding bona fide places 
of the sort I have mentioned for the purpose I have des¬ 
cribed. 

The next chapter is also a very important chapter be¬ 
cause it deals with the organisation and the discipline of the 
Police force, though it is a chapter on which I, for one, 
don’t pose as an expert and I would not like to express 
my opinion with regard to the essential terms of which 
it ought to be formulated. But your Lordship will ob¬ 
serve that there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction in 
the Police force itself in regard to the position in which 
the higher members of the force are placed; and most 
members of the Council have received the memorandum 
prepared by the Superintendents of Police in which they 
ask this Council to place them in the same position as 
Superintendents in Calcutta. I dare say we shall hear 
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something from Sir Charles Ollivant when he comes to 
that part of the Bill, and I don’t think I will anticipate 
him in that respect. He has already met them half way 
by a clause which has been added providing that punish¬ 
ments on officers of the rank of Superintendent shall be 
subject to the confirmation of the Governor in Council. 
Your Lordship will also observe that this part of the Act 
gives power to the Commissioner of Police to ‘ punish by 
confinement in a police station, for a period not exceed¬ 
ing three days, any member of the Police force below the 
rank of Havaldar who is in his presence grossly insubor¬ 
dinate or insolent.’ These are somewhat vague words. 
Ideas of insubordination and insolence are likely to be 
vague. My opinion on a matter of this sort is not of 
much value. This is a matter which must be left to 
people who are more conversant with the necessities of 
discipline. But still it may be necessary in reference to 
such a provision, which is of very great importance, that 
a watch should be kept on the Police Commissioner in 
dealing with the force under this very drastic section. 
I think he should be required to submit a quarterly report 
to Government of the cases dealt with by him under this 
section. I think Government ought to see what is the 
state of discipline and content or discontent that prevails 
in the force. If they find that punishments are very 
numerous or severe, they may very properly call upon the 
Police Commissioner to explain such a state of things. 
Therefore I suggest that a section of that sort should be 
added to this part of the Bill. 

Then, my Lord, this part of the Bill, besides dealing 
with the regular Police, deals with the additional Police 
or what are called Special Police. Special Police we 
are conversant with under the old name of Special 
Constables. We know that at times of riot and distur¬ 
bance of the public peace Special Constables are enrolled 
and required to serve on emergency. But this section 
uses very alarming words. It is a compulsory power. 
It is not as if a person can refuse to serve. I am afraid 
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- 5 ^>hat I must take the odium for making it perfectly 
clear that it is compulsory because I raised the question 
in Select Committee, and Sir Charles Ollivant with his 
usual quickness seized upon it and saw that it might be 
doubtful that it was compulsory and at once proceeded 
to make it so. But both in the English and in the 
other Indian law it is limited to very special purposes 
indeed, while here it is stated that the Commissioner of 
Police may appoint any able-bodied male person to assist 
the Police in any temporary emergency. Both in 
England and in the Indian Act this power of action 
is given when there is a riot or an unlawful assembly 
or a breach of the public peace, and even then only 
on sworn testimony that the Police force is not sufficient 
for the purpose of protecting person or property. It 
is in these circumstances alone that the compulsory 
power of appointing Special Constables is given, and 
I think it would be well to bring the provision in this 
Bill into conformity with the English law. The District 
Police Act of 1890 also follows the same lines, while 
it is a fact that the Government of India by the Police 
Act of 1861, amended as it was by the Act of 1895, also 
rested on these special cases as the occasions on which 
alone there might be compulsion and this interference 
with the private liberty of the subject. Then, my Lord, 
with regard to the discipline of the Police force, I think 
there should be a further modification of section 17 
which requires thnt ‘ no Police officer shall, without the 
permission of the Commissioner of Police or of the 
Governor in Council, either as Principal or Agent, (a) 
engage in any trade; b) be in any way concerned in the 
purchase or sale of any immovable property within the 
City of Bombay or of any interest therein, etc.’ I 
submit that this is one of those things that should be 
insisted on so far as the Police are concerned. The 
members of that force should not be allowed to engage 
in trade or to carry on these things in the city in which 
they work. I quite admit there may be occasions on 
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which it may be necessary to make exceptions, but 
I think the power of making those exceptions should 
be allotted only to the Governor in Council and that 
power should not be given even to the Commissioner of 
Police. I certainly think that the power of making such 
exceptions ought to be given only to the Governor in 
Council. I would like to draw the attention of the 
Council to the provisions of Section 19. I think it is right 
to point out that this Police Act follows on lines laid 
down by the District Police Act. The framers of that 
Act thought that as it was necessary to vest very large 
powers in the hands of the Police, there must be limita¬ 
tions upon their power; some checks and some safe¬ 
guards put upon the exercise of these powers. It is 
with that view that sections of the character of Section 
19 in this Bill have been introduced. Your Lordship 
sees that it is provided that any Police Officer who with¬ 
out lawful authority or reasonable cause enters or 
searches or causes to be entered or searched any build¬ 
ing, vessel, tent, or place, shall for every such offence 
be punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to 
five hundred rupees, or with both. It seems to me the 
public should know that there exists a very wholesome 
provision of this sort in regard to their safety in view 
of the large powers which it is observed have been en¬ 
trusted for the protection of the city to the Police. 

Then, my Lord, we come to the next chapter which 
deals with the power given by Government to the Com¬ 
missioner of Police for the purpose of making rules for 
the preservation of order, and to Inspectors of Police 
for passing special orders on special occasions as they 
may be required. This is a very important part of the 
Bill, and it has been subjected to very careful scrutiny 
and discussion, and I must say that in no part of the 
proceedings of the Select Committee was the attention 
given by Sir Charles Ollivant more useful than with 
regard to this part. Your Lordship will see that it has 
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been to a certain extent re-drafted and re-arranged and 
brought into harmony with every suggestion that has 
been made for the purpose of putting it into proper 
form. A most important amendment to Section 22 as 
it originally stood is the addition of the words providing 
that though the Commissioner of Police shall make 
rules for the regulation of traffic, etc., they must be 
‘with the previous sanction of Government.’ Then, my 
Lord, it is in this part of the Bill we come to the 
licensing clauses. Your Lordship will see that on 
page 14, clause (f) gives power to the Commissioner of 
Police for licensing, controlling, or in order to prevent 
the obstruction, inconvenience, annoyance, risk, danger, 
or damage to the residents or passengers in tho vicinity, 
prohibiting the keeping of places of public amusement or 
entertainment, and the playing of music in streets and 
public places. Now, my Lord, the objection that is raised 
to including too many places in the power of licensing 
practically consists in this : though it may be desirable 
in some instances to have control over these places—^ 

I put no blame on any one—it opens up a large area 
for partiality and bribery. For example, we know about 
Abkari licenses—-I don’t make a general imputation, but 
practical men know how a good deal of that sort of thing 
takes place in the disposal of Abkari licenses. Now, if a 
very large number of places have to be licensed, it places 
temptation in the way. Well, if I, by using a little par¬ 
tiality to one man can at the same time pocket five rupees 
by refusing a license to another man, it is not thought 
very immoral. The larger the number of institutions you 
bring under these licensing clauses, the more frequently 
must this practice prevail. This, my Lord, is the great 
objection I have to a general clause of this character. 

I know that my friend Mr. Dikshit has given notice 
of an amendment which would to a certain extent 
modify this clause by not giving a wholesale power 
for the refusal of licenses. But I shall ask the attention 
of the Council to clause ( e ) of that Section which 
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7’egulates music or singing in any street or public place. 

T think that this part is unnecessary, especially in 
consequence ot’ a further clause in the same section 
clause (d) sub-section (e), in which the Commissioner 
of Police may, if necessary, prohibit the public utterance 
of cries, the singing of songs, the playing of music, dec. 
My Lord, I can well imagine that some people would 
like to have some regulation of those terrible street 
cries which wake up the people at all sorts of unearthly 
hours and won't let them sleep in the morning. But 
it seems to me that regulating music in the streets and 
in public places is rather too comprehensive a power to 
give. Then, my Lord, in special reference to that, I 
would ask your Lordship’s attention to clause (/). With 
the first portion of clause (/) I am almost prepared to 
sympathise, though my friend Mr. Dikshit is not prepared 
to go so far. Clause (/) says: ‘ prevent the continuance 
of music or other such sounds as aforesaid in any place 
on complaint being made in writing to the Commissioner 
of Police by any person that the same is a nuisance on 
account of the illness, or on account of the interruption 
of the ordinary occupation and pursuits of any person 
resident or lawfully engaged in the neighbourhood. I 
am prepared to say that in a case of serious illness some 
interference of this sort may be necessary, but the word¬ 
ing of the clause goes further. It says: ‘ or on account of 
the interruption and pursuits of any person. Now, my 
Lord, that may be all very well if we consider only the 
European portion of the town, but when you come to the 
native part, a clause like that could work the very' great¬ 
est hardship. Festivals and ceremonials in the native 
town are numerous, and on those occasions music is an 
essential part of them, and if music is to be stopped be¬ 
cause a neighbour went to the Commissioner ot Police 
and complained that his ordinary occupation and pursuits 
were interrupted that would be a very extensive inter¬ 
ference with the habits of the people. It would enable a 
neighbour having any quarrel with another neighbour to 
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go to the Commissioner of Police and ask him to stop his 
neighbour’s music because it ‘ interrupted ’ his ordinary 
pursuits. My Lord, you will see that a reference is given 
to an English Act in this clause, 27 and 28 Victoria, 
Chapter 55. As far as the English Act is concerned, it 
has reference only to organ-grinders. There is power 
given to the Police to make organ-grinders pass on. But 
this is going a little too far. Now, most of us are called 
upon to endure these nuisances because in deference to 
the established customs of the people these things have 
to take place in native houses. Then, my Lord, there is 
one clause to which I should like to draw the attention of 
the Council. It is a very drastic clause because it gives 
power in sub-section 3 of section 23 to the Commissioner 
of Police to prohibit by order in writing any assembly or 
procession whenever and for so long as he considers such 
prohibition to be necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace or public safety. I think that such a power 
is necessary on occasions, but it is a power which must be 
very carefully used, and it must be given in such a way 
that it cannot be wielded to an unlimited extent. Such 
a power to a certain extent is necessary, but I venture to 
suggest that it should be limited so far as the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police is concerned to a very short period, 
something like, say, three days, and that the power of 
prohibition for a longer term be given only to the 
Governor in Council, who could then look into the whole 
question and say whether such a prohibition ought to be 
continued for a very long time. I have also a rather 
important objection to section 24. This is taken from 
the District Polce Act, and it is not contained in any 
other legislation, and it gives power to the Commissioner 
of Police in the case of riot to temporarily close or take 
possession of any building or place and he may exclude 
all persons therefrom, or may allow access thereto to such 
persons only and on such terms as he shall deem expe¬ 
dient. The words in this section are very wide and may 
include the most innocent persons ; and while I think it 
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is necessary in periods of riot to make some provision of 
this kind, I do not think power should be given to turn 
out every man, woman and child from a house the 
inmates of which are merely suspected, although the real 
meaning of the clause, as had been explained by the 
Commissioner of Police, was not to turn innocent people 
out of their houses, but to prevent the persons in the 
house from in any way extending the spread of the 
disturbance. It is very necessary in the interests of 
innocent people to limit the exercise of this power to 
those cases of the inmates of buildings who are reasonably 
supposed to be contributing to the spread of that 
disorder. Then, my Lord, there is a very important 
section that is taken from the District Municipal Act 
somewhat modified and which relates to the dis¬ 
persal of gangs and immigrants. It is a section which 
I think must be carefully considered, though so far as 
I am concerned, I am prepared to say that a provision of 
this kind is necessary in a large city like Bombay. But 
what I wish to point out is that the penalties for its 
enforcement must not be of too severe a character. The 
section states that ‘ whenever it shall appear to the 
Commissioner of Police that the movements or encamp¬ 
ments of any gang or body of persons are or is causing 
or calculated to cause danger or alarm or a reasonable 
suspicion that unlawful designs are entertained by such 
gang or body or by any member or members thereof, 
or that an outbreak of epidemic disease is likely to result 
from the continued residence in the city of large numbers 
of pauper immigrants, the Commissioner of Police may * * 
* direct the members of such gang or body of such immi¬ 
grants so to conduct themselves as shall seem necessary 
in order to prevent violence and alarm or the outbreak or 
spread of such disease.’ Your Lordship will see that, 
as far as this Section is concerned, power is given to 
deal only with pauper immigrants when an outbreak of 
epidemic disease is likely to result from their presence. 
Now, my Lord, I do not propose to detain the Council 
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the greater portion of the succeeding chapter 
because that embodies, as I have said before, those 
sections of the general Code of Criminal Procedure from 
which up to now the Police have been exempted. But 
before passing entirely from that chapter I should like 
to draw the attention of the Council, and, through the 
Council, of the public, to certain clauses of section 32. It 
is right that the public should know that this Bill has 
been very carefully prepared as much in their interests 
as to give large powers to the Police. Clauses (d), 
(/)> (j), (k), (/), point out what are the duties 

of every police officer, and amongst those duties they are 
called upon to afford every assistance in their power to 
disabled or helpless persons in the streets. The Police 
officer is also called upon in dealing with women and 
children to act in strict regard to decency and with 
reasonable gentleness, and to use his best endeavours to 
prevent any loss or damage by fire and to avert any 
accident or danger to the public. I think, my Lord, 
that these are very wholesome provisions, specifying 
that the duties of the Police officer are not only of a 
punitive character, but are to help the public on every 
reasonable occasion. Then, my Lord, in the same 
connection I may point out that this Act, following the 
precedent to which I have already referred, has been 
very careful in pointing out that in regard to these 
orders the directions that must be obeyed must be 
reasonable. Sub-section (2) of section 32 orders that 
all persons shall be bound to conform to the reasonable 
directions of a police officer given in the fulfilment of 
any of his duties. The importance of that, Sir, is that if 
the directions are not of a reasonable character, a Magis¬ 
trate may sit in judgment as to whether they were rea¬ 
sonable or they were not reasonable. Then, my Lord, 

I will not detain the Council at this stage of the progress 
of the Bill with any remarks on that well-known section, 
Section 45, relating to compensation for injury caused by- 
an unlawful assembly. T think I can best say, what t 
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have to say about that when I come to move an amend- 
t,•* ment in that respect. Then, my Lord, with regard to 
unclaimed property the provisions are all right except 
in one particular—the time that is given for claiming 
property is exceedingly short. Though, of course, two 
hundred rupees and under is a very small amount, it is a 
very great amount to certain classes of people, and I 
don't see why property should be at the disposal of 
Government if the owner fails to claim the property 
within six months. In these cases some little time elap¬ 
ses before persons know that the property is in the pos¬ 
session of the Police. The period of six months should 
be largely extended. Then, my Lord, we come to section 
\ 56, Which was also somewhat improved by amendment 

in Select Committee. Your Lordship will remember that 
in the original Bill, section 56 vested the powers of a 
Magistrate in the Police Commissioner. The Select 
Committee properly discussed all arguments for and 
against these provisions and ultimately came to the deci¬ 
sion that these powers should be of a limited character, 
and that the Police Commissioner should not be placed 
in the position of a Magistrate except under some speci¬ 
fied circumstances, and so far it stands that he is given 
ail the powers of a Presidency Magistrate under the 
sections which are mentioned and these relate to search¬ 
es and other cognate matters. So that, you see, my 
Lord, the objection which was taken to invest the Com¬ 
missioner with magisterial powers has been entirely met. 
Then, my Lord, I think I have no further remarks to 
offer in regard to the larger sections, except to express 
my gratitude to Sir Charles Ollivant for meeting me on 
what he considers a very small point, but what I consider 
a very big and a very important point, namely, in regard 
to section 137 in the original Bill which sought to exempt 
Police buildings from paying municipal rates and taxes. 
Your Lordship will remember that section 137 as it 
originally stood in the Bill said that notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 144 of the City of Bombay 
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Municipal Act, 1888, no Municipal or other local rates 
other than water-tax or halalkhor-tax shall be payable 
by Government on account of the occupation or use of 
any house or place by members of the Police force for 
the convenient performance of their duties. I was very 
glad that Sir Charles Ollivant ultimately consented to 
give up this portion altogether. The reason given was 
that the amount involved was very small, but it was a 
matter of great importance to the Corporation on the 
ground of principle. I am very glad that in concluding 
my remarks on the Bill, I can sit down with grateful 
appreciation of the way in which the Select Committee 
have met the Corporation on this matter, and the 
Council will ap rove of the alteration on that point. 






Memorandum submitted to th£ 

UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION (1902). 

I. Teaching University :— 

The Bombay University is in a sense a teaching 
University. The University prescribes the courses of 
instruction, requires from students certain attendance at 
a College and the various colleges that instruct students 
in those courses have to be recognised by the University. 
It is not practicable to make the University any more a 
teaching body than it is. But you can have, if funds 
can be made available, University professors for a post¬ 
graduate course, the colleges teaching only up to the 
B. A. and the corresponding degrees in the other faculties. 

II. Senate:— 

The Senate as at present constituted has on the whole 
worked very satisfactorily and no change is called for. It 
is vaguely said that the Senate is unwieldy, that it is 
incompetent, that it is obstructive, that it wants to lower 
the standard for degrees, that the European element is 
not sufficient, that it does not act upon proper advice, &c., 
but I have not yet seen any evidence adduced in support 
of these statements. The tables A to D * hereto annexed 
show that, (1) there is a large majority of qualified 
University men in the Senate, (2) that the college profes¬ 
sors and others actually engaged in the work of education 
are fairly represented, (3) that Government are fairly 
represented, and (4) that the European community is 
strongly represented. Out of a total of 297 Fellows, 210 
are holding University degrees, 46 though not holding 
degrees are recognised men of learning and only 38 are 
persons of no special educational qualifications, compris¬ 
ing among them persons who have founded various 
endowments in connection with the University and people 
of eminent position. There are 88 who are actually 
employed in or are connected with the work of education. 
Table B shows that the 210 University men are of really 

* Omitted from this collection. 
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high academic attainments. There are 110 Europeans, 87 
Hindus, 79 Parsis and 21 Mahomedans, and 117 Fellows 
are at present in Government service and 22 are retired 
Government servants. The Senate has always respected 
and acted on the opinion of professors except on two 
occasions when it may be said it went against such 
opinion :—(1) When the reforms suggested by the Exami¬ 
nation Reform Committee, the principal among them 
being the enlargement of the Syndicate by making the 
Deans members thereof, came up for discussion ; and (2) 
when the late Mr. Justice Ranade proposed to divide 
every examination into groups and to allow the candidates 
to pass in all the groups at the same time or separately. 
On both these occasions I venture to think'that the 
Senate was in the right and the professors who opposed 
the proposals were in the wrong. With regard to the 
first the change has been very beneficial and the professors 
have themselves come round to the same view. With 
regard to the second it is not quite accurate to say that 
the Senate acted wholly against the advice of the profes¬ 
sors. For most of the Indian professors were in favour 
of the change, and also two European professors, the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, the present Principal of the Wilson College, and 
the late Dr. Peterson of the Elphinstone College, had 
signed the report of the Committee recommending 
the change. That proposal which was strongly advo¬ 
cated by the late Mr. Justice Ranade, whose intimate 
knowledge of the wants and requirements and diffi¬ 
culties of Indian students was unsurpassed, passed the 
Senate almost unanimously, only five Fellows I believe, 
voting against it; but Government declined to sanction 
it, on the advice, I suppose, of some of their educational 
officers. What took place on that occasion illustrates the 
fact that European professors, however sympathetic and 
actuated by the best of intentions, are not able fully to 
appreciate the requirements and difficulties of Indian 
students. There is no justification for supposing that the 
advice of European professors and members of the Senate 
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who are absolutely disinterested in the matter of Univer¬ 
sity education inasmuch as they do not educate their 
sons at the Indian Universities is disregarded through 
sheer obstinacy by the Indian members of the Senate 
who are vitally concerned in the matter, for it is mostly at 
the Indian Universities that they educate their sons 
for whose real benefit such advice is given. Is it not 
more charitable and more in accordance with facts to say 
that the Indian members of the Senate who have them¬ 
selves been the products of the Indian Universities and 
have an intimate knowledge of the capabilities, require¬ 
ments and difficulties of the Indian students, are able 
sometimes to see objections to the acceptance of the 
advice of their European colleagues which they are unable 
fully to appreciate ? On the merits of dividing examinations 
into groups I shall speak further later on. 

The only change therefore that I would advocate would 
be to limit the number of Fellows to 200 exclusive of the 
ex-officio Fellows, as was proposed in the draft Act of Sir 
Raymond West, the reduction to be made in the follow¬ 
ing manner only two-thirds of the vacancies occurring 
in every year should be filled till the number is reduced 
to 200 and after the reduction is effected no more 
nominations should be made than there are vacancies. 
One-half of the nominations to be made as above should 
be made by Government and the other half by election by 
graduates of not less than five years’ standing. An 
electoral-roll of graduates should be kept by the University 
and a fee should be charged to persons wishing to have 
their names put on the roll. The right of election given 
to the graduates since 1893 has to my mind been very 
wisely exercised. I would not make Fellowships termin¬ 
able, but Fellows not attending any meeting of the Senate 
for a period of two years should by the fact of such 
absence lose their Fellowships. I would not increase the 
number of ex-officio Fellows. At present there are ten 
ex-officio Fellows, but out of them only three take interest 
in University affairs and they are all on the Syndicate, 
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The rest hardly attend any Senate meeting and take no 
active interest in the University. 

III. Syndicate:— 

I think the present number of the Bombay Syndicate 
(15 including the Vice-Chancellor) is a proper number 
and should be maintained. Government and the Colleges 
are fairly represented in the Syndicate. Out of the 15 
present members eight are Government officers and the 
Colleges are properly represented. (See Table E.)* It has 
so far as I know never occurred, that any educational 
officer or professor who took an interest in the matter and 
desired to be in the Syndicate was kept out. I think, on 
the whole, the present system of electing the Syndicate 
has worked very satisfactorily and I would keep it as it is. 
At present provision is made in the Bye-laws about the 
constitution of the Syndicate and its powers and that 
system is elastic, and I would not substitute for it a 
provision in the Act. For instance we, in 1899, increased 
the strength of the Syndicate by adding the Deans thereto 
and gave the Syndicate power to appoint moderators, and 
we were able to effect the reform by an alteration in the 
Bye-laws with the approval of Government, without re¬ 
sorting to the cumbrous procedure of moving the Indian 
legislature to amend the Act, which would have become 
necessary if the provisions about the Syndicate had been 
a part of the Act. There need be no apprehension about 
the Senate light-heartedly meddling with the constitution 
and powers of the Syndicate, for Government have always 
the power of veto given to them. The present system has 
done very well and I would deprecate any change in it. 

IV. Faculties and Boards of Studies : 

The Faculties as at present constituted have worked 
well and I would not disturb them. There are no Boards 
of Studies and the Syndicate from time to time consult 
Fellows competent to advise them on the matter. Boards 
of Studies elected by Faculties might, however, be usefully 

constituted. 


* Qmitled from this collection. 
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V. Examinations :— 


I am afraid too much importance is given to examina¬ 
tions as a test of knowledge and culture. At best an 
examination is a very insufficient and sometimes decep¬ 
tive test and it is difficult sometimes to prevent papers 
being set by which, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, ‘ the 
examiner is led to show his want of sense and the exa¬ 
minee his store of cram.’ The Syndicate and the Senate 
have tried their best by elaborate rules and instructions, 
and great care in selecting examiners, to make the ex¬ 
aminations as faultless as possible, but the mistake lies 
to my mind in looking at examinations from a wrong 
point of view. The real aim should be to secure the going 
through properly laid down courses of instruction for a 
number of years under the inspiration of the best instruc¬ 
tors, and examinations should be subordinated to and 
used only as a means to secure such training. This can 
only be secured by insisting upon persons of the highest 
academic qualifications as professors, the University be¬ 
ing given greater powers of supervision to see that the 
courses of instruction are properly gone through, and by 
reducing the present number of examinations and modify¬ 
ing the present system of determining the success or 
failure of candidates at examinations. The frequency of 
examinations interferes with freedom and variety of 
teaching, encourages cram, and puts unnecessary strain 
on students and gives them little time to digest what 
they learn and think. I think the University should hold 
only one good final or degree examination, or at the most 
two examinations (one intermediate and one degree 
examination) in the various faculties leaving any inter¬ 
mediate examinations that may be considered necessary 
to the various colleges. The London University, when 
it required attendance at a College for the Arts degree, 
had only one examination, the Final B. A. It was only 
when such attendance was abolished that it became 
necessary to seek other guarantees for continuous study 
and two examinations instead of one were insisted upon, 
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Calcutta and Madras have only two examinations in Arts. 
Then, the present system which requires a candidate to 
pass the whole of the examination at one time should be 
altered. Each examination should be divided into two 
or at the most three groups in some cases, and it should 
be at the option of the student to pass in all groups at the 
same time or at different times. Such a proposal was 
adopted by the Senate on the motion of the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade in 1898, but Government withheld their 
consent to the same. I think that proposal to be a very 
good one and one which considerably discourages cram. 
The present system under which a candidate failing in 
one subject but passing, sometimes creditably, in all the 
other subjects at the examination, is compelled to waste 
a year and again submit himself to examination in all the 
subjects, is undesirable and unmeaning. At Cambridge 
the Previous, the General Examination and the Final B.A. 
are each divided into two parts, and candidates for the 
pass degree are at liberty to pass the two parts at differ¬ 
ent times. In Madras the B.A. is similarly divided into 
three parts. 

VI. Affiliation Rules:— 

The recognition or affiliation of Colleges should be left 
entirely to the University. No authorisation on the part 
of Government as contemplated in Section 12 of the Act 
should be required. In fact in Bombay that provision 
had remained a dead letter ever since the establishment 
of the University till the year 1899, and none of the insti¬ 
tutions that sent up candidates for degrees were ever 
authorised by Government. It is not pretended that any 
thing went wrong owing to the want of authorisation. It 
is instructive to see how, when in 1899, Government began 
exercising the power of authorisation, they used such 
power. The Government Law School at Bombay, the 
only institution recognised by the University for the 
purposes of the LL.B. degree, was for many years in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Government themselves 
had acknowledged this and had from time to time promised 
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various reforms, but nothing was done, although latterly 
they were actually making a profit out of the institution. 
Under these circumstances, certain gentlemen organised 
a scheme with a competent staff of professors to start a 
private college of law teaching up to the LL.B. degree, 
and the whole control of the proposed institution was 
placed in the hands of a strong governing board with Mr. 
Justice Tyabji as President. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
was along with others a member of the board. The Se¬ 
nate on the recommendation of the Syndicate decided to 
recognise the College and applied to Government to au¬ 
thorise the same under Section 12. When that applica¬ 
tion reached Government, they appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the condition of their Law School and suggest 
improvements therein. The Committee in their report 
made proposals involving considerable expenditure, and 
as Government were not prepared to spend any moneys 
out of their revenues on the school, the only way of 
effecting the much needed reform was to increase the 
fees and secure all the students to the Government school 
in order to enable Government to meet from the fees the 
increased expenditure. They accordingly after several 
months’cogitation replied to the application of the Uni¬ 
versity refusing mainly on the above ground, the authori¬ 
sation applied for. Thus in spite of the policy laid 
down by the Government of India on the recommendation 
of the Education Commission of 1882 that private 
enterprise in higher education should be systematically 
encouraged and fostered, the Government of Bombay by 
the use of their power of authorisation under section 12 
prevented the starting of this College in order to enable 
them to improve their own school without any expenditure, 
by securing the monopoly of giving legal instruction. 
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[The following speech was made by the Hon'ble Mr . PherozeshaJt M. 
Mehta, C. I, Eat the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Poona on the 6th September 7902, for the discussion of the Provincial 
Budget.'] 

May it please your Excellency,—I have not been able, 
my Lord, to reduce what I have to say to a written 
speech, but I will try to make up for that shortcoming by 
making my remarks as brief as possible. My Lord, I 
was rather taken aback by what fell from my honourable 
friend Mr. Monteath, with regard to one of the reasons 
assigned by him for calling this meeting rather late in 
the year. It seems to me he has put rather a very 
restricted interpretation upon the section of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1892, in that behalf. I understand him to 
say that the section does not authorise a meeting to be 
called for the discussion of the Budget, unless there is a 
Bill to be laid before the Council ; I do not know what 
my honourable and learned friend the Advocate-General 
may have to say on the subject. It is true the words are : 

' The Governor-General of India-in-Council may from 
time to time make rules authorising, at any meeting of 
the Governor-General’s Council for making laws and 
regulations, the discussion of the Annual Financial State¬ 
ment, &c.,’ and the same thing applies to the local 
Councils. But if I am not mistaken, there has already 
been a precedent when the Council has been called 
merely for the purpose of answering questions and dis¬ 
cussing the Budget. It is now to be laid down that a 
meeting can be called for the discussion of the 
Budget only when there is a Bill to be laid before the 
Council; because it may so happen that there may be no 
Bill in the course of the last half of the year to lay before 
the Council, and in that case it will follow that there 
will be no discussion of the Budget. Then, my Lord, 

I intended to make some remarks about what I may call 
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re vexed question of remissions; but the table which 
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my honourable friend Mr. Monteath has laid before the 
Council, in reply to one of the questions which I have 
put, is of so liberal a character that I do not think it 
would serve any useful purpose to dilate any further 
upon the subject. I quite admit, looking at the figures 
in the last column, that the Bombay Government has 
dealt with the question of remissions in a very liberal 
manner indeed. It seems to me that the misunderstand¬ 
ing between the public and the Government in reference 
to this matter has arisen from the fact that the public are 
like those Scotchmen so admirably delineated by Charles 
Lamb, who were so matter-of-fact that they could never 
understand flowery language. The public took it that all 
that was said in the Viceroy’s Council was to be taken 
as Lamb’s Scotchmen always took everything, according 
to the letter. But I see from this table that members of 
the Viceroy’s Council indulged in somewhat flowery 
language in dilating so much upon a ‘ clean slate, ’ etc. 

My Lord, I do not think it is worth while, after an 
experience of eightyears in discussing Provincial Budgets, 
to go at any length into the question of Provincial 
Budgets framed on what is called the system of Provincial 
contracts. We have it admitted at last that the system 
of Provincial contracts introduced by Lord Mayo, on 
which so much stress was laid in the early days, has 
absolutely broken down under the stress of plague and 
famine. It seems to me a misnomer to call it a Provin¬ 
cial contract system, and ‘we have now come to the 
simple state of things in which the Government of India 
is really carrying on the financial administration of this 
Presidency, by advancing such funds as are necessary 
for carrying on that administration. I quite admit that 
this year the Government of India has come generously 
to the aid of the Provincial administration, but I feel 
that it is not possible for me to indulge in very high 
language about their generosity, because, after all, what 
is it? Suppose that system which is miscalled the 
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Provincial contract system did not exist, what would have 
been the duty of the Government of India? Why, even 
in times of plague and famine they would have been bound 
to carry on the administration of this Presidency, not 
simply in a hand to mouth style, but bearing in mind its 
future progress and development. And it is a matter of 
regret that in consequence of the afflictions that have 
visited the Presidency, the financial administration of the 
Province for the last five years has not been carried on 
in such a manner as to secure that progress and deve¬ 
lopment, year after year, which it was entitled to expect 
from the Government of India. 

My Lord, there are only two small matters in regard to 
the different heads of the Budget to which I will very 
briefly invite your Excellency’s attention. In reference 
to the head ‘ Education,’ there are two very small 
questions to which I would direct the attention of the 
honourable member in charge of the portfolio of Educa¬ 
tion. My honourable friend Mr. Dikshit has referred 
to the abolition of the Ahmednagar High School. In 
regard to our educational policy it seems to be a re¬ 
cognised thing that there should be lean years and fat 
years. There was a time when lean years were para¬ 
mount—a time when Government professed to look to 
private enterprise for educational progress. Now those 
years have passed by and we have come to the fat years. 
In the lean years the Ahmednagar High School was 
abolished, and now that we have come to the fat years, 
is it too much to ask that Government should reverse 
the experiment previously begun ? Lord Reay’s Govern¬ 
ment succeeded in grafting this new policy only on 
Ahmednagar. The rest of the high schools in the 
Presidency are maintained at the cost of Government. It 
is not fair that Ahmednagar alone should continue to be 
unequally treated. Then there is another appeal which 
I would make with regard to another educational matter. 
Your Lordship knows that in regard to the contributions 
to aided colleges there is now a contribution of Rs.10,000 
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xTafl the aided colleges in this Presidency except one 
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college. I think I may flatter myself by saying it was at 
my instance that the Government of Lord Harris made a 
grant for the first time of Rs. 3,000 to the Fergusson 
College. St. Xavier’s up to last year received Rs. 8,000, 
and now it has been brought up to Rs. 10,000. It hap¬ 
pens that the Fergusson College is the one aided College 
which I think deserves the utmost aid which the Gov¬ 
ernment of this Presidency can extend. It is the one 
indigenous College—a College which is carried on by the 
self-sacrifice of the graduates turned out by the educa¬ 
tional mill of Government. It is true the professors 
in the Fergusson College do not require to be paid so 
highly as the professors and teachers in other colleges, 
not because their qualifications are not of the same high 
standard as those of any other colleges, but because in 
their self-sacrifice they have bound themselves to accept 
as low salaries as possible. My Lord, I do not think the 
College should suffer from the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
men who carry it on, and I appeal to your Lordship’s 
Government whether the time has not come when the aid 
extended to Fergusson College should not be of the same 
amount as that extended to other aided colleges in the 
Presidency. 

There is one other Budget point to which I am 
bound to refer, but on which I "am not going to speak 
at any great length, because the matter relates to the 
Corporation from which I come as the representative on 
this Council, and they will deal with it in such a way that 
a full representation may be laid before Government. But 
I do feel bound to say that we have been all astonished 
at the reply which has been sent to us in regard to our 
request for similar aid with regard to plague expenditure 
since 1899 as was, I think, justly extended by Government 
to the Corporation for the previous period up to March 
1899. My Lord, the letter of Government, as letters of 
Government do when dealing with disagreeable demands, 
disposes of the matter in a very summary fashion, and in 
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first paragraph of it we were told that no calculation 
of plague expenditure could be correct, unless it included 
the salaries of the gazetted officers who have been fully 
paid by Government. My Lord, the reason why the 
Corporation did not allude to that expenditure was that 
because early in the course of the spread of plague I 
believe in 1897—the Government of India gave instruc¬ 
tions that the salaries of all gazetted officers employed 
on plague duty should be debited directly to Government. 
Then, the other reasons assigned by Government are 
these: they say, having regard to the present state of the 
municipal finances, and the fact that the full legal limit 
of taxation in the city has not been reached, his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in Council is not prepared at 
present to recommend to the Government of India that the 
rate-payers of Bombay should be further relieved at the 
expense of the general tax-payers. We in the Corporation 
are familiar with this argument, which, if I am not too 
irreverent in saying so, is very frequently trotted out by 
Government distinguishing between the rate-payers and 
the general tax-payers. The rate-payers in the city never 
want to get anything that would be unjust to the tax¬ 
payers of the rest of the Presidency. It must not be 
forgotten that a large number of them in the city bear 
general burdens as well as their own burdens as local 
rate-payers. All we ask is that matters in regard to 
which all the general tax-payers should contribute should 
not be laid simply and solely on the shoulders of the 
local rate-payers. 

One of the strongest grounds on which the claim 
of the Corporation for a very liberal contribution from 
Government in regard to plague expenditure was made 
rested upon these circumstances. Government very early 
took over the administration of plague measures entirely 
into their own hands. The Corporation might have 
objected to it on good constitutional grounds; but feel¬ 
ing that it was an occasion of extraordinary urgency 
and emergency, they thought that the proper course 
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go against the wishes of Government, 
co-operate with them, as far as possible, in the mea¬ 
sures which Government had taken into their own hands 
to carry out in regard to plague relief; and your Lord- 
ship may not be aware that the Plague Committee 
appointed to carry out plague measures under the direct 
orders of Government itself, as has been pointed out 
over and over again, very nearly reached the dimen¬ 
sions of a scandal. All the money that the Committee 
spent came from the pockets of the Municipality—ex¬ 
penditure which we appointed a committee to go into, 
and in regard to which the Bombay Government itself 
declared that the accounts furnished were utterly inade¬ 
quate to show them what was really expended. That 
was the way, my Lord, in which I venture to say that 
the money of the Municipality, if I may be allowed the 
expression, was wasted in carrying out the policy of 
Government in regard to plague relief. It was a Com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government. It was a Committee 
which took its orders directly from Government that 
wasted this enormous amount of money, and one of the 
strongest grounds we have to plead is that the expendi¬ 
ture with regard to plague in Bombay City is not of a 
local, not even of a purely provincial character ; it is of 
an imperial character. The measures which are taken 
are not confined to local interests, but are of an imperial 
character, and being taken at the ‘ gate of India affect 
the interests of the whole country. That is one of the 
strongest reasons why we are entitled to liberal treatment 
from Government in regard>o plague expenditure. When 
it is said that the full legal liability of taxation in the city 
has not been reached, as I said before, 1 do not like to 
be irreverent in regard to so august a body as the 
Government of India; but I fail to see the logic of that 
argument. It seems to me it hardly depends upon whe¬ 
ther the legal limit has been reached or not, but whether 
it is just that a large public expenditure of this kind 
should be entirely borne by the Municipality or not. 
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I have only referred briefly to the matter at present, 
leaving it co the Corporation to set forth the full grounds 
on which they ask that Government should contribute 
in the same way as they did before March 1899. My 
Lord, while I am upon the subject of the Municipal 
Corporation, I should like to make one brief remark in 
regard to the subject of medical relief. At the time of 
the adjustment of the charges and liabilities of the Cor¬ 
poration and of Government, the liability for medical 
relief was left in the hands of Government. I do not 
say, my Lord, that medical relief is a legal duty or 
liability of the Government. No charge is a legal liabi¬ 
lity on Government. It entirely depends upon their 
discretion how to carry on the financial administration 
of the province. But it was a head which was left in 
the hands of Government in the adjustment of the res¬ 
pective liabilities between Government and the Cor¬ 
poration. As to that, my Lord, the time has now come 
when it seems that Government should seriously consi¬ 
der whether they should not spend a much larger 
amount of money than they do upon the Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital and the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital—whether they should not spend a very much 
larger amount of money on medical relief in the city of 
Bombay. As I have said, it is a function that has 
remained with Government and I hope your Lordship's 
Government will give careful attention to the question 
—whether it is not right and proper that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay should extend the medical relief in 
Bombay much more than they have done up to the 
present moment. My Lord, the sanitary interests of 
Bombay to a very large extent affect the sanitary con¬ 
dition of the whole Presidency, because Bombay is a 
place where people from all parts of the Presidency and 
country congregate not only in ordinary times, but in 
times of plague and famine, and it is for Government 
to consider whether the city should not be placed in 
such a condition of extended medical relief that the 
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necessities of the occasion may be properly met. My 
Lord, I used to have one head of charge upon which 
I always had something to say, viz., the subject of 
Police re-organization. My Lord, there is nothing to be 
said on that now, because a Commission has been 
appointed. If I may be permitted to say one word in 
regard to the constitution of that Commission, I should 
take the liberty to point out that it would have been 
most desirable if more non-officials had been placed on 
the Commission than is the case. My Lord, I see in 
to-day’s telegrams in the Advocate of India that the 
Viceroy in opening the Council has announced that the 
whole charges in regard to the Indian representatives 
and guests in England including the reception at the 
India Office, will be borne by the Imperial Government. 
I think that is a piece of news which will be received 
with a great amount of gratification all over the country, 
and I refer to it in order to ask your Lordship’s attention 
to a somewhat delicate matter. It might be thought 
that it would be improper for me to do so, being a per¬ 
son interested, but I am not afraid of having my motives 
mistaken or misunderstood, and I bring the matter 
before the Council to give the Government an oppor¬ 
tunity of making some explanation or giving some assur¬ 
ance in regard to a question which is greatly occupying 
the public mind, namely, the expenditure of the guests 
at the Delhi Durbar. It is a delicate matter to be 
mentioned by a person supposed to be himself interested, 
but I don t care whether I incur a few rupees or not in 
going to the Delhi Durbar; but I lay it before your 
Lordship to enable your Excellency, should you think 
fit, to give an explanation or some assurance on the 
subject. I don’t think I can detain the Council with any 
more useful remarks, and I hope I have carried out my 
promise of brevity which I made in the beginning. 



THE'AHMEDABAD INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

[The Hon'ble Mr . Pherozesliah M. Mehta , C./.E., Chairman oj the 
Working Committee of the Industrial Exhibition , held at Ahmedabad in 
December 1902 } opened the proceedings with the following speech.] 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It is a piece of singular good 
fortune that we have succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of his Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar to preside on 
this interesting and important occasion. I will tell you 
later on—only a little later on, for I am not going to 
detain you long—why it is in the peculiar fitness of 
things that his Highness should preside on this occasion. 
I will only say that we are fortunate in having for our 
President, on this occasion, a prince whom we have learnt 
to regard with esteem, affection—(loud cries of hear, hear) 
—and admiration (hear, hear) not only in this Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay but, I can venture to say, throughout 
the whole of India (cheers). Ladies and gentlemen, this 
universal regard for his Highness is founded upon this 
circumstance, that he is in the foremost ranks of those 
Indian Princes who have gravely realized that their high 
position is a trust reposed in them for the advancement of 
the welfare and prosperity of their subjects (hear, hear). 
We are proud of him for the high ideal which he has 
placed before all Indian rulers, and we are prouder of 
him because he has brought to bear upon his reducing 
that ideal into practice the high talents and accomplish¬ 
ments with which his Highness is so liberally endowed. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry that at this particular 
moment my honourable friend Mr. Lely (cheers) is not 
present. He is a gentleman, as you all know, whom 
we have appreciated highly for the noble work which he 
did in connection with the disastrous times that recently 
swept over this province. If he had been here, ne would 
have heard how grateful we were to him for the help, 
support and encouragement which he has given to this 
enterprise upon which we have entered for the industrial 
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progress of this country (cheers). Gentlemen, vve would 
have told him how grateful we are to him for the attitude 
described by himself in his admirable letter to the Times 
of India of 23rd September last, when he said that he 
trusted ‘the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition at Ahmed- 
abad will be a singular instance of what all classes and 
parties can do when they unite for the good of this 
country’ (cheers). Gentlemen, never were words more 
truly spoken; for, so far as the future of this country is 
concerned, we can hope for nothing unless, and we can 
hope for everything if, all classes and parties unite in 
common co-operation for the good of the country (hear, 
hear). If Mr. Lely had been here I would have told him 
that with regard to this encouragement and support we are 
grateful to him not simply for—to borrow his own words 
—‘official good-will’ (hear, hear)—official good-will is an 
excellent thing, ladies and gentlemen, but it is a some¬ 
what cold commodity (laughter). I am glad to be able 
to say that Mr. Lely has not been content with showing 
us simply ‘official good-will,’ but he has given us his 
active assistance, support and encouragement (hear, 
hear). But, ladies and gentlemen, we must not forget 
that grateful as we are to Mr. Lely for his active support 
and encouragement, he could have effectively done so 
only with the sympathy and support of the head of this 
Presidency, Lord Northcote (hear, hear). Gentlemen, 
you have had recently an opportunity of appreciating 
the liberal and sympathetic statesmanship which inspired 
the speeches which his Lordship made in his recent 
tour through Gujarat. We have recognized that his 
hand is as free as his heart is large (loud cheers). It 
is a matter of no small gratification and satisfaction to us 
that the head of the Government has actively supported 
us not only by his official good-will but by active encour¬ 
agement. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you 
any longer except that I wish to place before you in just 
a few' words what is the attitude of the official classes, 
the educated classes, and the Government in respect of 
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1 progress, industrial training and industrial 
education. (At this stage Mr. Lely arrived in the hall 
and was received with enthusiastic cheers.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have already told you about the noble 
work which Mr. Lely has done during the disastrous 
times through which this province has passed (cheers). 
You cheered loudly the mention of his name when I 
pointed out to you how he gave us not only his official 
good-will but his active support, encouragement and 
assistance in the work which we have undertaken in con¬ 
nection with this Exhibition (cheers). Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have to add a few more words with regard 
to the attitude of the educated classes and the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to this important subject of industrial 
progress and industrial education. Gentlemen, as one 
of the educated classes I am ready to confess that they 
have many sins to answer for (laughter). There are 
many shortcomings and many drawbacks in them, and 
Mr. Lely added only one more to those drawbacks 
(laughter) when he said that we had failed in doing our 
duty by village banks. However sinful we may be in 
this respect, I venture to say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
with regard to industrial education, industrial progress 
and technical education, the educated classes are not so 
much to be blamed as some men believe them to be. It 
is not recently, but it was years ago, that they realized the 
high value of industrial progress with regard to the 
prosperity of this country. I will say frankly, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I do not believe that industrial pro¬ 
gress will be a panacea, as is sometimes proclaimed, for 
all the evils to which this country is subject, nor will I 
profess to say that industrial progress will be a solution 
of that big question of agricultural indebtedness with 
which we are face to face in this country, but I do ven¬ 
ture to say that the progress of arts and industries in 
this country will go far, will go considerably, towards 
ameliorating the condition of the people. This was fully 
recognized by the educated classes years and years back. 
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If I may not seem egotistical, I should like to state here 
one little episode on this question. In the seventies, in 
conjuction with some of my friends like the late lament¬ 
ed Mr. Justice Kashinath Trimbak Telang (loud cheers)* 
I and others, who were keen in our new-born euthusiasm 
to promote' the industries and arts of India, started a 
soap factory. We scrupulously attended every meet¬ 
ing of the Board of Directors, for we were on the Board 
of Directors, to see that the concern was successful. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is only as a case of ‘self- 
sacrifice’ that I mention it before Mr. Lely, that we lost 
every pie of our money (laughter). I have told you this, 
ladies and gentlemen, only for the purpose of showing that 
we have not been blind to the advantages of technical 
progress and industrial progress in this country (hear, 
hear). Later on,—I suppose, even here at Ahmedabad, 
they must have heard the echoes of the celebrations 
with which we received Lord Ripon (loud cheers) on his 
departure from India (cheers) — these educated classes 
convened a public meeting in his honour in the Town 
Hall and passed a Resolution that subscriptions should 
be raised in his honour and devoted to the establishment 
of a Technical Institute (hear, hear). Gentlemen, that 
Resolution was passed as far back as 29th November 
1884, and ran as follows : — 

That as an humble acknowledgment of his eminent services, his Excel¬ 
lency be requested to allow his name to be connected with a permanent 
institution in the shape of an Industrial School to be founded in Bombay, 
and with such other memorial as may hereafter be determined. 

From this you will see, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
gave precedence to technical education above all things. 
Immediately after this event we had the benefit of having 
over the head of the administration of this Presidency a 
statesman like Lord Reay (cheers). You all know the 
keen interest which he took in the subject of technical 
education, but, gentlemen, let me tell you that it was the 
educated classes who first approached him upon the 
subject and roused his interest and activity in it (hear, 
hear). It was in consequence of the move which the 
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Committee of the Ripon Fund made in approaching his 
Excellency to ask for a site and an amount equal to the 
amount of subscriptions that Lord Reay called together 
in the Secretariat a number of people to advise him on 
the subject. It was an important meeting as it laid the 
foundation of the establishment of what is now known as 
the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay (hear, hear). 
Gentlemen, I told you that I would a little later on tell 
you why it is in the peculiar fitness of things that his 
Highness should preside on this occasion. If I may 
respectfully venture to say so, I claim his. Highness, albeit 
a Prince, as one of the educated classes of this country 
(hear, hear). It is in this capacity that I venture to ask 
your plaudits for what his Highness has done in the cause 
of technical and industrial education (hear, hear). Gentle¬ 
men, you remember that he got one of his officials, my 
friend Professor Gajjar, to draw up a scheme, and that in 
pursuance of a part of that scheme his Highness had 
founded one of the best polytechnic institutes in India— 
the Kala-Bhavan at Baroda (hear, hear). Gentlemen, we 
have not been idle since then. But it is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation that now the official classes insist upon edu¬ 
cated classes realizing the value and importance of 
industrial progress for this country (cheers). Ladies 
and gentlemen, there are uncharitable people who say 
that this cry for industrial education has been taken up 
simply for the purpose of shifting aside the cry for poli¬ 
tical agitation. But these uncharitable people also used 
to say that the cry for social reform was taken up for the 
purpose of shifting aside political agitation. In public 
life it is wise not to go too deep into motives, but mainly 
to recognise and accept facts. If these cries were intend¬ 
ed to divert activity from political agitation, the result 
anyhow is beneficial. It is a matter of congratulation 
that the official classes—and among them I may again 
venture to point out that Mr. Lely is one of the foremost 
(cheers)—should devote a great deal of attention fo en¬ 
couraging industrial progress. I beg again to quote from 
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Mr. Lely’s admirable letter to the Times of India of 23rd 
September last the following:— 

. The Committee take a broad view of their position, and I trust the 
forthcoming Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad will be a signal in¬ 
stance of what all classes and parties can do when they unite for the 
good of their country. 0* 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a good augury that the 
official classes are trying to promote industrial progress 
and industrial education in this country. But you will 
permit me frankly to say that little will be achieved from 
any efforts in this direction unless the fiscal and the 
economic policies of Government are altered (hear, hear). 
-Lqdies-afld -gentlemen, our present Secretary of State for 
India has referred to this subject in his last Budget 
speech in these terms:— 

But fair and majestic as the edifice of our rule in India appears, we 
must never forget that, from the nature of its structure and the com¬ 
position of its materials, there must be always in it risks and difficulties 
and possibly dangers and menaces from outside. (Hear, hear.) I 
have spent the greater part of my official life in connexion with the 
India Office, and it is many years ago since I went there in a subor¬ 
dinate capacity. The result of my experience is that 1 believe that 
henceforth the most serious of the difficulties that will cross the path of 
the Indian Government will not be those which are inherent, not those 
which are connected with the system of Government, but those which 
we have by our own action created. We have been too prone in the 
past to assume that any idea Which dominates our fiscal or industrial 
System and which produces good results here, is a Heaven-born inspira¬ 
tion which, if transplanted anywhere, no matter under what conditions 
would produce the same fruits as in these islands. The Government 
have had more than once to retrace their steps and, by legislation or 
otherwise, check or countercheck their consequences, which the light 
of after*information had shown ought not to have been adopted. There¬ 
fore I would say to all who take an interest in India, whose numbers 
I believe are steadily increasing in this House - (hear, hear)—let us 
ever keep this experience before us and remember that it is incumbent 
upon us to see that our administration in India is based upon progress, 
reforms, and improvement, and that it is necessary for us to be fully 
cognisant of the traditions, instinct, and usages of those for whom 
these reforms and these improvements are intended. 

Gentlemen, if the industrial progress is to do substan¬ 
tial benefit to this country, I say that the old policy will 
have to be reversed. I do not know if you all are aware 
of the old policy of the East India Company in regard to 
the arts and industries of this country. I will read to 
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"you a quotation from the big authority of Mill and Wil¬ 
son’s History of British India . It is as follows :— 

jit was stated in evidence (1813) that the cotton and silk goods of 
India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the British market 
at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England* 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 
and 80 per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had this not 
been the case, had not such prohibitory duties existed, the mills of 
Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped in their outset and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion, even by the power of 
steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture ; 
had India been independent, she would have retaliated; would have 
imposed preventive duties upon British goods, and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. This act of 
self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of the stran¬ 
ger. British goods were forced upon her without paying any duty, 
and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could 
not have contended on equal terms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was this policy which contri¬ 
buted to annihilate the old arts and industries of India, 
But let the past be past. I referred to this for this reason : 
that for the revival of our industries we have a special 
claim upon the British Government for encouragement, 
which alone can revive the industries which have been 
annihilated (cheers) by their past action. I say that 
protection for nascent industries is not inconsistent with 
the views of a confirmed free-trader that I am; protection 
is not inconsistent with regard to the encouragement 
of nascent industries of this country, nor is it incon¬ 
sistent with the true principles of free-trade. Protection 
we can ask upon this ground for the development of 
our nascent industries, (hear, hear,) namely, that this 
country has higher claims for protection from the British 
Government as those claims are founded upon their past 
policy which has annihilated our once flourishing arts and 
industries. Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have been 
standing too long between your President and yourselves. 

I will therefore ask your Highness, in sincere gratitude 
for having consented to do so, to take the Presidential 
chair on this occasion (cheers). 



SPEECH ON THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

REPORT. 

[In moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Senate of the Bombay University to consider and report on the 
letters from the Government of Bombay communicating the observations 
of the Governor-General in Council on certain points dealt with in the 
Report of the Indian Universities Commission , the Hon'ble Mr, Pheroze - 
shah Af, Mehta } C.LE ., made the following speech at the Senate meeting 
of 14th February 1903.] 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,— 
I have been a Fellow of the University for over thirty- 
five years, being one of the young men, fresh from 
College, whom Sir Alexander Grant—Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, Director of Public Instruction, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University—thought might be 
usefully associated in participating in the work of the 
University which had manufactured them. During this 
long period I do not remember a more momentous 
matter brought for the consideration of the Senate than 
the one which had been referred to us for our opinion 
by the Local and Imperial Governments. Of all the 
measures inaugurated by the great statesmen responsi¬ 
ble for the consolidation of British rule in India, none 
has been so fruitful of blessing both to England and 
this country as the gift of education—blessing them 
that gave and them that took. It has conduced in 
innumerable ways, direct and indirect, to the welfare, 
progress, and development of the country, and at the 
same time it has contributed in no small measure to 
strengthen the foundations of the Empire, giving them 
both stability and permanence. These beneficial results 
were achieved by the operation of the policy and prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the famous Educational Dispatch 
of 1854, our Educational Magna Charta , leading (among 
other things) in 1857 to the establishment of the three 
Universities of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In the 
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letter of the Government of India of 24th October 1902, 
now before us, the Governor-General in Council has 
‘considered it desirable to disclaim emphatically any 
intention of receding from the policy set forth in this 
Dispatch that it is important to encourage private 
enterprise in the matter of education,’ and to declare 
that ‘their adherence to it remains unshaken.’ I res¬ 
pectfully wish that the Government of India had equally 
emphasised another principle laid down in the Dispatch, 
of equal, if not greater importance. 

PROMOTION! OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 

In endeavouring to determine ‘the mode in which the 
assistance of Government should be afforded to the 
more extended and systematic promotion of general 
education in India,’ the Dispatch, noting with satis¬ 
faction the attainments of some of the natives of India 
in English literature and European science, proceeds to 
observe:—‘But this success has been confined to but 
a small number of persons, and we are desirous of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring 
general European knowledge “of a less high order,” but 
of such a character as may be practically useful to the 
people of India in their different spheres of life, and “to 
extend the means of imparting this knowledge” must 
be the object of any general system of education.’ I 
venture to think that in no portion of the Dispatch are 
the sagacity and the statesmanship of its authors more 
conspicuous than in this. They laid down no misleading 
‘efficiency’ test to narrow and restrict the wide spread 
of education—to erect a solitary minaret rising in a vast 
desert—but they deliberately preferred a wide expanse 
of general knowledge even though not of the highest 
order. They clearly understood that in the circum¬ 
stances of a country like India, it was necessary to 
expand the popular basis of higher education as fraught 
with better promise to the welfare and progress of the 
country. When the Universities Commission moralise 
in the concluding paragraphs of their report that • effi- 
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Jiency must be the first arid paramount consideration* 
and that ‘it is better for India that a comparatively 
small number of young men should receive a sound 
liberal education than that a large number should be 
passed through an inadequate course of instruction lead¬ 
ing to a depreciated degree,’ they approach the problem, 
not from a statesman’s point of view but from that of a 
pedagogue. Proverbs and maxims are now recognised 
to be more misleading than true, and the worst of its 
kind is the proverb that ‘little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ All knowledge is little when you compare it 
with higher, but better than no knowledge at all. The 
logical consequence of the proverb would be to discredit 
primary education altogether, and to abolish all secon¬ 
dary schools unless they led perforce to colleges. The 
wisdom of the authors of the Dispatch of 1854, recog¬ 
nising the utility of expanding the popular basis of higher 
education, has been amply justified by the results. It is 
now admitted by all dispassionate observers that the 
work of the Universities established in pursuance of 
it has tended more and more to raise and purify public 
life and public administration throughout the country by 
turning out a large body of doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
judges and magistrates. 

SPLENDID OUTBURSTS OF LOYALTY. 

It was the fashion at one time to say—and perhaps 
the fashion is lingering still—that this education was 
creating seditious discontent. It is now emphatically 
proved that such an accusation was the outcome only of 
passion and prejudice. I shall never he tired of pointing 
out that the splendid outbursts of loyalty, sincere and 
spontaneous, that signalised recent occasions, the death 
of the revered Queen-Empress and the accession of his 
present Majesty,—that still follows, with enthusiastic 
affection, the tour of T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, are the direct outcome of the spread of higher 
education on a popular basis, filtering its influence from 
strata to strata of Indian society. As I have had occa- 
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^sion to say elsewhere, it is true the soldier is abroad, 
preserving peace and tranquillity throughout the realm, 
but it is equally true that his task has become easy be¬ 
cause the humble schoolmaster has also been abroad, 
transferring the feeling of gratitude for the maintenance 
and preservation of peace into a sentiment of earnest, 
devoted and enlightened loyalty such as has amazed and 
astonished the advocates of the sedition theory. A 
policy and system which has worked so beneficially in 
all directions, is one which ought not to be disturbed 
without a careful, cautious and thorough examination. I 
wish to speak with all respect of the able and accomplish¬ 
ed men who composed the Indian Universities Commis¬ 
sion, but I am not aware that they are men who possess¬ 
ed any special or commanding qualifications for the task 
entrusted to them. Unfortunately they have not consi¬ 
dered it necessary to base or fortify their conclusions 
upon the evidence which they collected in a hurry as they 
rushed from place to plac,e. They have chosen to exer¬ 
cise, as they put it, 4 an independent judgment on the 
mass of material at (their) our disposal, and to select for 
examination those proposals which appear to be of an 
immediately practical nature.’ The great importance 
of the subject, I venture to think, demanded a different 
treatment, and it can be no matter for complaint if the 
recommendations of the Commission have no more 
weight attached to them than those of any other seven 
men throughout the Kingdom of equivalent qualifications, 
of whom there are hundreds, on subjects on which the 
most eminent men of English and Continental Univer¬ 
sities are not yet agreed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

I do not propose to go into a detailed discussion of 
the recommendations of the Commission which, as the 
Government of India say in their letter, outline a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of administrative artd legislative reform. 

I confess that the way in which they arrive at their 
recommendations about what may be described as the 
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constitutional portion of them, is most disappointing. 
They admit that they ‘ are not disposed to confirm the 
sweeping condemnation which has sometimes been passed 
upon our University system,’ but they proceed to add 
that * while we consider many of the criticisms passed 
on the Indian Universities are not deserved, we have 
come to the conclusion that in many directions there is 
scope for improvement.’ Nobody will deny that there 
are many errors and shortcomings in our educational 
system. But the Commission do not care to show, ex 
cept in the briefest and most superficial manner, how the 
most serious of these faults will be remedied by then- 
proposals. They lay them down ex cathedra, but they 
have neither shown that these faults have proceeded 
from any defect in the present constitution of the Univer¬ 
sity, nor that the changes they propose are likely to set 
them right. The burden of proof rests on those who im¬ 
peach the working and utility of the present system, and 
it is not enough to say that some other theoretic arrange¬ 
ments will work better. I have always been told that 
the genius of the English people has always abhorred 
the academic manufacture of constitutions and systems 
in the manner of the Abbe Sieyes, and that the secret of 
their success in peaceful progress has lain in dealing 
only with the offending or corrupted parts. Now it is 
curious that in the lengthened discussions which took 
place a few years ago in the Senate and its Select 
Committees led by many of the most cultured and ac¬ 
complished men who have illustrated this University by 
their labours—and I may mention that you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, were not the least prominent amongst them, 
and that you acted as Secretary of the Select Committee 
on the subject—there was substantial and almost over¬ 
whelming agreement that the present Bombay Univer¬ 
sity system had worked admirably; that the maximum 
number of Fellows should be 200, exclusive of ex-officio 
Fellows; that the Syndicate should have no statutory 
recognition except as at present through the bye-laws; 
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that the Senate should have full control and power; that 
the Syndicate should be its executive committee of 
management, and that any changes in its constitution 
should be left to be worked out by the Senate through 
the power of framing bye-laws. 

THE NOMINATION OF FELLOWS. 

The only reform that was strongly advocated was a 
generous introduction of the elective principle in the 
nomination of Fellows. Nothing has been brought out 
by the Commission which can induce us to alter the 
conclusions at which we—and I include you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, in the number—then arrived. To my mind, 
there is no occasion to tinker our present constitution. 
The fact is that the Commission has missed to give 
adequate and emphatic prominence to the great remedy 
for all the defects and shortcomings of our educational 
system for higher education. It was pointed out years 
ago by Sir Alexander Grant and Sir Raymond West and 
by many of us in later times. No Commission was 
required to tell Government that before any other reform 
was taken in hand it was most essential to put the 
Government High Schools and Colleges intended to 
serve as models of such institutions, in a fit condition to 
do their full work. As Sir Raymond West more than 
once pointed out, our present schools and colleges are 
grossly insufficiently equipped and grossly insufficiently 
provided with necessary appliances and materials. I 
appreciate as well as any other person the importance of 
elevating educational ideals, but this object can be 
secured, without impairing the popular basis, by provid¬ 
ing well-equipped and well-supplied models. \Vhatev2 
there is of unsatisfactory in the turn-out of our University 
system is mainly due to the default of Government in 
this respect. So far back as the sixties, Sir Alexander 
Grant put his finger on this weak point. ‘ Were but 
two per cent, of the Presidential revenues allowed to 
Bombay, the whole aspect of the Department and the 
Universities might, in my opinion,’ he pathetically 
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pleaded, ‘ be speedily changed for the better.’ I will 
venture to say that if Government would be pleased to 
spend the needful moneys on fully and properly equip¬ 
ping our high schools and colleges, we may safely leave, 
as they are, our Senates though said to be unwieldy, 
and our Syndicates though not statutory. In the 
evidence I gave before the Commission I took the liberty 
of pointing out, with the aid of tables of Fellows prepared 
by my friend Mr. Setalvad, that there was more talk than 
substance in the complaint about the unwieldy and non¬ 
expert character of our Senate. I confess I saw with 
surprise that our Vice-Chancellor had joined in the 
insinuations contained in the 42nd para, of the Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, where they say that their reformed Senate 
will be, in the main, a body of experts, and it will be 
protected against the incursion of voters who are brought 
together in large numbers only by the prospect of an 
election or ( by a debate on some question which has 
been agitated out of doors.' On behalf of this Senate 
I repel the observation as inaccurte, as illiberal, and as 
intolerant, leaving alone the charitable side of the 
question. 

A MATTER OF INTENSB WONDER. 

With regard to the administrative reforms recom¬ 
mended by the Commission, it has never ceased to me to 
be a matter of intense wonder that the seven accomplished 
gentlemen composing the Commission should have 
seriously set to work to recommend for all time courses 
of study for the Arts and Science degrees. These are 
matters in regard to which infinite diversity of opinion 
prevails among the mostl’eminent men of Europe and 
America, and I do not think that any seven men among 
the most distinguished in India could be allowed to 
dogmatise on what the courses of teaching should be in 
all the Indian Universities. I should have judged that 
the work could only be properly left to the constituted 
bodies in each University to arrange from time to time 
in the light of increasing experience and in consonance 
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with local circumstances, conditions and requirements. 
I think it would be a calamity to lay down one pattern 
for the whole country. I wonder what would be said if 
the Universities of England and Scotland and Ireland,— 
Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
Dublin—were invited to conform to a pattern of courses 
of teaching and studies arranged by a roving Commission 
even of the best seven men of the three kingdoms. So 
far from conforming to one pattern, it is of great 
advantage in this country that we have local Universities 
in the different Presidencies who can carry out their own 
valuable experiments in the light of local experiences. 
(Applause.) 
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SPEECH ON THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1903-4. 

(The Hon'ble Mr . Ph crozes hah M. Mehta , C.I.E., made the following 
speech on the Bombay Budget of 1903*4 at the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislative Council held on the 21st August 1903,) 

My Lord,—I am not so fortunate as my honourable 
friend Mr. Moses in seeing any occult connection between 
the knighthood of our financial member andfthe good crops 
with which this Presidency is blessed this year; but I 
am sure we are all delighted, in criticising the Financial 
Statement he hasjlaid before us, to address him as the 
Honourable Sir James Monteath. My Lord, I must confess 
that on reading the first sentence of the second/paragraph 
of the Financial Statement, I seriously thought of giving 
up reading the rest of it. It seems to me that in that 
first sentence lies! the wail of the Bombay Presidency so 
far as regards its financial treatment by the Government 
of India. The sentence is ? ‘The year 1901-1902 would j 
ordinarily have been the last year of the sixth Provincial 
settlement, but the term has been extended to 31st March 
1905.’ Now, honourable members will remember^ that 
the settlement which is spoken of here as in the natural 
course expiring in 1901-1902 was commenced in 1897-98, 
and the meaning of this j sentence is that since 1897-98 
this Presidency has never had the benefit of Lord Mayo’s 
scheme of decentralization, and the application of the 
words ‘ Provincial j Contracts ’ to this Presidency has 
been absolutely a myth. We have been living financially 
as a department of the Government of India. They have 
carried on! the administration ; of course they have been 
spoken of as having given us some very large grants, but 
the financial administration of this Presidency has been; 
entirely, in detail, in the hands of the Government of 
India. Now, my Lord, that means that all the legitimate 
development to which this Presidency was) entitled in the 
course of several years has stopped. The effects of that 
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stagnation are found under almost every head of expen¬ 
diture. My honourable friendjMr. Setalvad has pointed 
out how our colleges have remained unequipped ; and 
how, as I pointed out several years ago, Gujarat has re¬ 
mained without that model'college to which it has been 
entitled. The City of Bombay and the whole Presidency 
have the Elphinstone College. The Deccan College pro¬ 
vides for the Deccan.J But so far as Gujarat and Sind 
are concerned they have two miserable institutions bare¬ 
ly supported by Government, and not sufficiently sup¬ 
ported by the people, Ijhave always pointed out that so 
far as Gujarat and Sind are concerned they have a dis¬ 
tinct claim upon Government to provide them with the 
same J collegiate institutions as are provided for other 
parts of the Presidency. 

Then look at our judicial administration. It has been 
long thought by those who have^ given any thought to 
this subject that the judicial administration requires 
strengthening, but it was useless discussing this on pre¬ 
vious budgets because the reply was * no funds.’ It is 
the same with medical relief, the same With hospitals. 
I must confess that I was very sorry to read the resolu¬ 
tion of Government on the report of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, in which they said that Government were 
helpless to do anything more than they had been doing 
in thej directions suggested by the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. All these things have been starved because this 
Presidency has had no opportunity for that elastic 
development which Lord Mayo] intended by founding 
and starting the scheme of decentralization. I see that 
my honourable friend Sir James Monteath has avoided, 
and I think he has avoided^ on previous occasions, the 
use of that misleading word, that misnomer, Provincial 
Contracts. He calls them, very properly, only Provincial 
Settlements. I submit, my Lord, that! the Bombay 
Presidency has a right to be treated differently from 
the manner in which it has been treated, especially in 
view of the trying circumstances] in which it has been 
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placed. I think the treatment it fairly demands is the 
treatment which was accorded to this Presidency after 
the famine of 1887, when the Provincial Contract which 
began the next year was most liberally organized. In 
past years the Bombay Government not very wisely 
built up reserves which were swept into the coffers of the 
Government of India. That has been one fault of the 
Government of Bombay with reference to its financial ad¬ 
ministration. On former occasions the contracts were 
liberal, but instead of using them all they built up 
reserves and the result was that the reserves were swept 
off by the Government of India. I hope that when the 
next contract is made, the Presidency of Bombay will be 
treated in the way in which it really deserves to be 
treated. 


My Lord, it is no use discussing the Budget under 
these circumstances, as I have said on former occasions, 
and therefore I will only confine myself to offering a 
few remarks more closely appertaining to the constitu¬ 
ency which has recommended me to be sent to this 
Council. I cannot help saying in the very first instance 
that the Bombay Corporation has very good and just 
reason to be disappointed with the answer which it has 
twice received from Government with regard to its claim 
for a contribution for plague expenditure. We have 
been told that the principle laid down by the Government 
of India in regard to that expenditure is that we must 
look to the resources of the Municipality, and wait until 
all the taxable power at their disposal is exhausted before 
we can demand a contribution from Government, and be¬ 
fore it can be granted. I will say nothing about the 
equity of the principle in regard to mofussil towns. 

I do venture to submit that in the case of Bombay a 
further consideration was necessary to be taken into 
account. The plague expenditure of the City conducted 
under the Plague Commissioner, though he happens 
to be Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, nominated 
by Government and under its orders, had for its object 
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of looking'after plague, not only simply so far 
as local needs were concerned, but also in regard to the 
city as the capital of the Presidency and one of the 
greatest of Indian sea-port towns which collects enormous 
customs going straight to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Imperial considerations went far towards developing 
and increasing the expenditure already made in Bombay 
-on plague measures, and I think the City of Bombay had 
therefore a just and equitable right to demand from 
Government a portion of the expenditure necessitated 
by imperial considerations. My Lord, though as I have 
said, your Excellency’s Government has twice refused 
our demand, I still trust that something may take place 
by which Bombay in this respect may be treated with 
greater justice. 

There is another matter in connection with the Muni¬ 
cipality which I think now requires the careful consi¬ 
deration of Government, and it is a question to which 
-I requested your Lordship’s attention last year, namely, 
the question of medical relief. Medical relief is a head 
of local expenditure which under the adjustment of 
reciprocal liabilities between Government*: and the Cor¬ 
poration was kept by Government themselves, while 
other heads were either allowed to be retained or were 
made over to the Bombay Municipality. As far as the 
expenditure on police was concerned—with the adminis¬ 
tration of which Police force the City and Municipality 
had nothing whatever to do—that was placed on the 
shoulders of the Municipality, and I don’t know if mem¬ 
bers of this Council would be surprised to hear that, from 
a sum of about two and a half lakhs, to speak in round 
.figures, at which the amount stood at the time of the last 
adjustment, since the famous local self-government dis¬ 
patches of Lord Ripon—that amount under the orders 
of Government has now increased to something like five 
and a half lakhs. The Bombay Government have been 
telling us that it was our duty as a progressive and civi¬ 
lised city to provide for police expenditure equal to the 
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lecessities and requirements of the times. Well, willingly 
or unwillingly, as it was in the hand of Government, we 
now pay an expenditure of something like five and a half 
lakhs for the police in the City of Bombay. Medical 
relief, my Lord, as I have said, was kept by Government 
in their own hands and the amount of the money spent 
in medical relief in this city by Government since 1888— 
I suppose members will expect me to say it had, if only 
by a very small amount, increased. But the fact, 
my Lord, is that it has actually decreased and I have 
prepared a statement to show that with one exception, 
the expenditure on the civil hospitals of the city has 
actually gone to a lower figure than existed in the year 
1884-85. The hospitals in the city, as I suppose members 
are aware, are the European General Hospital, the Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, Cowasjee Jehangir Insti¬ 
tution, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Cama Hospital, and 
two or three minor ones—the Dockyard, Police and 
Jaffar Suleiman Hospitals and His Excellency’s Dispen¬ 
sary are included. Now the expenditure in 1884 on 
these hospitals was as follows. (I will not give the total 
expenditure because I am only going to show what share 
Government bear in that expenditure, though the 
total incomes of the different institutions are on this 
table.) With regard to the European General Hospital, 
in the year 1884 the sum expended was Rs. 19,979. It 
continued to hover about that amount in 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891. Then in 1893 it 
increased to Rs. 89,335. Then in 1894 it increased to 
Rs. 94,000; in 1895 it fell to Rs. 85,000; it rose again 
in 1896 to Rs. 94,000 and in 1897 it increased to Rs. 
1,07,000. In 1898 it was Rs. 1,09,000; in 1899, Rs. 
1,05,900; in 1900, Rs. 1,22,000; and in 1901, Rs. l,18,00o! 

I have taken these figures from the reports of the hospi¬ 
tals of the city which have been separately published 
since 1890. These reports formerly were included in 
the general reports of Civil Hospitals. Now Your Lord- 
ship will see that, so far as concerns the European 
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•^^General Hospital, the expenditure in 1884 was Rs. 80,000 
to Rs. 79,000 and that it increased to Rs. 1,18,000 in 1901. 
Then comes the great Native hospital of the city, the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital. In 1884 Govern¬ 
ment contributed towards its expenditure Rs. 1,72,000. 
In 1885 it decreased somewhat, in 1886 it still decreased 
and it went on in that way until 1889 when it again 
reached Rs. 1,72,000. Then it went on still decreasing. 
In 1890 it was Rs. 1,59,000; in 1891, Rs. 1,55,000; in 
1892, Rs. 1,56,000; in 1893, Rs. 1,45,000 ; in 1894, it 
fell as low as Rs. 92,000 ; then in 1895 it was Rs. 87,000; 
in 1896 it fell to Rs. 85,000; in 1897 it was Rs. 95,000 ; 
in 1898 it was Rs. 97,000 ; in 1899, Rs. 93,000 ; and then 
in 1900 it reached Rs. 1,00,000; and in 1901 it again 
fell to Rs. 96,000. With regard to the Jamsetjee Jeejee¬ 
bhoy Hospital, then, from Rs. 1,72,000 in 1884 it came 
down to Rs. 96,000 in 1901. With reference to the 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hospital, the contribution of Govern¬ 
ment was Rs. 16,000 in 1884. It was increased in 1888 
to Rs. 21,000. Then in 1893 it was Rs. 19,000 and since 
then—I am quite unable to explain why it has decreased 
so much as it has, but in 1894 the Government contribu¬ 
tion to the Cowasjee Jehangir Hospital was Rs. 14,405 
and remained about Rs. 14,000 till 1900 when it was Rs. 
4,944. In regard to the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, I 
suppose some members know the history of that institu¬ 
tion, and how the Government induced the Corporation 
to give a voluntary contribution of Rs. 36,000 towards 
the maintenance of that hospital. Government in 1884 
contributed Rs. 15,643. That represents really the 
salary of the medical officer in charge of the hospital and 
it so remains up to the present, though I suppose in 
consequence of fluctuations of salary of officers or the 
standing of officer in charge in 1901 itis, say, Rs. 12,893. 
TheCama Hospital did not exist in 1884 and 1885, but in 
1887 the Government contribution was Rs. 31,000, and 
with slight variations it remained at that amount, till 
in 1901 it was Rs. 34,000. I won’t trouble your Lordship 
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i the Dockyard Hospital, the Police Hospital, or 
Jaffar Suleiman; but the Leper Asylum I ought 
Mention because Government made a substantial 
Tbution of Rs. 18,000 to that institution. Gov- 
.lent contribute a small sum to the Motlibai Hospital 
i also to the Allbless Institute. Taking the result 
Jf their figures, your Lordship will find that so far as 
the expenditure on medical relief in the City of Bombay 
is concerned, if we exclude the European General 
Hospital, the decrease is a very considerable amount. 

I quite admit that in regard to the European General 
Hospital the amount contributed by Government has 
increased from Rs. 73,000 to Rs. 1,18,000. Even in¬ 
cluding these figures in the amount of total expenditure, 
the sum now contributed is considerably less, than when 
the adjustment took place. I ask your Lordship and I 
ask the Council to consider what can be made of a state 
of affairs such as this. While the burden laid on the 
Municipality was increased from Rs. 2,50,000 to Rs. 
5,50,000, the burden upon the Government in respect of 
medical relief has actually decreased. I have brought 
to the notice of your Excellency’s Government these 
figures not with any object of complaint. Complaint 
in matters of this sort is a very impracticable business 
indeed. It is for the purpose of asking your Lordship’s 
Government to consider if the time has not now arrived 
for the fuller working of the original local self-govern¬ 
ment scheme; and that, in the course of that working, 
your Lordship’s Government will not consider whether 
the head of police expenditure will not be taken over by 
Government from the hands of the Municipality and such 
expenditure as affects medical relief and primary educa¬ 
tion made over to them. To a certain extent primary 
education has been treated as a joint concern and the 
Joint Schools Committee, Government and Corporation 
are jointly conducting the schools of the City. My 
Lord, I may be allowed to offer a word of congratulation 
to your Excellency’s Government for appointing the 
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committee to consider how to rejnove a scandal wl 
has been in existence for years, namely, a committee 
consider the provision of better and more sail’ 
buildings for the primary schools of the City. As I 
said, my Lord, primary education lias been partly n 
over to the Corporation. Medical relief which at e 
time Government proposed to share with the Corporation 
is still retained in the hands of Government. I ask your 
Excellency’s Government to consider if some arrange¬ 
ment cannot be arrived at under which the police charges 
could be taken over by them, the remaining liability 
of medical relief, in regard to the hospitals, and the 
primary schools being made over to the Municipality. 
If Government think proper, they can exclude from this 
arrangement the European General Hospital. But, my 
Lord, in making such an arrangement it must be borne 
in mind that the adjustment must be of an equitable 
character. The figures in the account should not be 
taken as they at present stand, because it would be a 
gross injustice to the Corporation to have a starved 
head of expenditure thrown upon it by Government in 
order to make the expenditure adequate. What I mean 
to say is this. As far as police expenditure is concerned 
it is very nearly brought up to the last stage to which 
it can be brought in the interests of the City. I see my 
honourable friend Mr. Edgerley looking at me and it 
alarms me, for it seems to indicate that some increase 
is projected in the police force. However that may 
be, while the head of police expenditure has been brought 
to its present state, as far as primary schools and 
hospitals and medical relief generally are concerned, 
they have been starved by Government. And any equit¬ 
able adjustment that is made must be so as to meet 
in a right and proper way the increasing necessities of 
the times. My Lord, this is a very important question 
now for this reason : plague is no longer an epidemic, it 
has become endemic in the City. Plague measures have 
become a part of the regular expenditure of the .Munici- 
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pality, and it has become a very important, very com¬ 
plicated problem for the Corporation to solve, how far 
to go in the direction of conducting plague measures 
and expenditure for that purpose when there is such a 
difference of liability between the Government and 
themselves with regard to the expenditure for medical 
relief. It is impossible for the Corporation to organise 
a thorough system of sanitary improvement without 
getting into their hand and without spending more money, 
if necessary, upon the institutions for medical relief, 
namely, upon civil hospitals. As it is, the Municipality 
are spending a large amount of money and have spent 
a large amount which they were not obliged by their 
constitution to spend. They have started free dispensa¬ 
ries throughout the City. Of course the Corporation 
has taken care to label these as plague measures. But 
this cannot go on for ever. Plague has become endemic 
and it is time that some thoroughly sound system of 
sanitary improvement should be carried out and that 
can only be done by the Corporation having in its hands, 
as well as scavenging and sanitary arrangements all the 
institutions for medical relief in the City. It has become 
a very important question for the welfare of the City that 
these institutions should be combined in one hand, and 
I therefore ask your Excellency’s Government to give the 
question the consideration that it deserves, in order that 
something may be done towards a new adjustment of 
these heads of charges under which the Government may 
take over the cost of the police and put on the shoulders 
of the Corporation the remaining item with regard to 
primary education and the expenditure with regard to 
civil hospitals. There are various heads, such as the 
fees for liquor licenses and other purposes, which might 
be used for bringing about an equilibrium. 

And now, my Lord, I will ask your Excellency’s 
permission to speak on the subject of agricultural 
banks. I trust your Lordship will give me the same 
latitude as your Excellency gave to the Honourable Mr. 
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Lely last year, to make use of the subject as a peg on 
which to dilate on all manner of subjects-except agri¬ 
cultural banks. (Laughter.) I have some reason to 
complain of the absence of Mr. Lely. I don’t grudge 
him his holiday. I know he is very hard-worked. But 
I confess I cannot speak as freely and fully in his absence 
as I should have liked to do if he had been present. 
Members of the Council will remember that I gave him 
a full year’s notice of my intention to speak on his 
observations on that occasion. But, my Lord, it is 
impossible in the public interest to let this occasion pass 
without offering a few observations on my honourable 
friend’s speech in the last Budget debate—a speech which, 
judging from the Press, was received with very great 
delight by people to whom nothing is dearer than any¬ 
thing which combines a defence of Government with an 
attack upon the educated natives. Now, my Lord, I 
venture to say that my honourable friend’s attack was 
as illogical, unjust and ^trained, as the apology which 
he made for Government was halting and lame. Not 
only so, my Lord, but the apology omits the most essen¬ 
tial feature of the charge or indictment to which it was 
supposed to be a reply. Your Lordship will remember 
that ill the debate on the Land Revenue Bill my honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Lely in the course of the able speech 
which he made, attacked the educated classes as being 
only destructive critics utterly wanting in constructive 
capacity, I then ventured in the course of the debate 
to point to the action of the educated classes with regard 
to agricultural banks. My honourable friend took these 
remarks about agricultural banks somewhat to heart, 
and seems to have gone straight away and proceeded 
to study all the available literature on the subject. I 
am afraid his busy official life left him little time to get 
a perfect grasp of an important and difficult subject. 
I confess I was astonished when he declared in Council 
that he had discovered a panacea for one of the most 
difficult problems that exist in the country, the problem 
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agrarian indebtedness. He said, my Lord,—I think 
I had better give his words, it will be only fair to him— 
and this is what astonished me, he said : ‘ Your Excel¬ 
lency, I take it that this co-operation/ meaning thereby 
popular banks—‘ is the one hopeful and radical means 
of combating in this country the demon of agricultural 
indebtedness.’ Then, my Lord, for the purpose of 
establishing his discovery my honourable friend proceeded 
to pour on the heads of the members of this Council all 
his newly acquired stores of knowledge, and we could 
hardly draw our breath when he learnedly plied us with 
the names of Schulze-Delitsch, Raffeisen, Luzzati and 
many other jaw-breaking names. 

Now, my Lord, it happens that my honourable friend 
Mr. Lely was not the only member of Council and not 
the only individual who had read the report published 
by the Government of India, which had been prepared 
by an officer specially appointed for the purpose—Mr. 
Nicholson—who had been asked to report on the pos¬ 
sibility of introducing land and agricultural banks in 
the Madras Presidency. His report, as your Lordship 
will remember, came out in 1895, and, as could be 
gathered from the criticism which appeared in the 
Native Press at the time, the report was freely made 
known all over the country. Some of us had carefully 
perused it at the time, and we were not quite ignorant of 
what had been done by the founders of popular banks 
in European countries. Mr. Nicholson gave a full 
account of these institutions. But able as that report is, 
I have always considered it biassed by official prejudice, 
as if Mr. Nicholson had taken up a pre-concerted theme 
which he was bound to support. But Mr. Nicholson 
had studied the subject too thoroughly to fall into the 
blunder into which Mr. Lely fell. Not only does he 
not think agricultural banks would be the only means 
of combating the demon of agricultural indebtedness, 
but, on the contrary, he warns his readers about coming 
to any such conclusion and in the valuable preface 
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e attaches to his report he tells us this. He 
says on page 8, * The chapter on the indebtedness of 
the European peasant is introduced to show not merely 
that indebtedness is the common lot of agriculturists, 
especially of the smaller folk, but to prove that such 
indebtedness is not in itself the work of the usurer, 
though its mass may be increased, its miseries may 
be exuberated, and its evil effect upon independence 
developed by his action, but of social conditions and 
characteristics and even of the actual benefits and modes 
of progress which during the century have gradually 
developed in or been introduced into Europe; indebtedness 
cannot be got rid of-—it maybe increased—by substituting 
banks for money-lenders : no mere change in the machi¬ 
nery of credit can eliminate the difficulty.’ And on 
page 12, my Lord, he says :—‘ Hence the radical remedy 
for indebtedness is not in the organization of credit, but 
in the removal from the farmer of all unnecessary dis¬ 
abilities, and in the promotion of all possible improvements 
whether in customs, in social characteristics, in executive 
demands and systems,’—I ask the attention of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council to those words— 4 in the opening of 
markets, in the spread of sound education, in the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural and industrial methods, and so forth.’ 
So that Mr. Nicholson, who had thoroughly studied the 
subject, so far from regarding the establishment of popular 
banks as a radical means of combating the demon of 
agrarian indebtedness, told us clearly that it would be 
nothing of the sort. But, my Lord, the fallacy of my 
honourable friend Mr. Lely went very much further. Mr. 
Nicholson had studied the popular banks from a certain 
point of view. Mr. Lely did not tell us that most of the 
societies to which he referred were not agricultural 
banks at all. 

He forgot to mention to us that, so far as Schulze- 
Delitzsch and the others were concerned, the institutions 
which they started were not for the agriculturists, but for 
the artiz:an and the small trading classes. Mr. Nicholson 
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that out, my Lord, in his report on page 15, and 
says in the seventh inference which he draws, ‘agricultural 
banks in the sense of banks expressly for agricultural 
credit, do not in general exist anywhere in the world, and 
most attempts to found such banks have failed; the 
Raffeisen societies alone may be called agricultural banks. 
The only banks that have reached the small folk of 
Europe, whether agricultural, industrial, trading or pro¬ 
fessional, are the popular banks, including in these the 
Schulze-Delitsch, Raffeisen, Luzzati, and Wollemberg 
societies, the small joint stock banks of Switzerland, the 
building societies of England and the United States and 
some others, including certain classes of savings banks.’ 
Schulze-Delitsch himself never contemplated when he 
started these societies that thay were to be banks for 
peasants. As Mr. Nicholson in his note, particularly of 
Schulze-Delitsch, says:—‘His first association in 1849 
was a friendly society for relief in sickness; his second in 
the same year was an association of shoemakers for 
buying raw material; in 1850 the first loan society was 
formed with ten members, all artizans.’ He gives the 
figures of those composing these societies, and says that 
these banks have been very largely urban institutions, 
and it has been calculated that not more than 10 per cent; 
of the loans reach agriculture proper and then only in an 
indirect way as agriculture is not their only pursuit. 
Then I need hardly say, my Lord, that all who know 
anything about the building societies and banks of England 
and America, know perfectly well that thay are industrial 
concerns, and the industrial conditions of India are very 
different from the industrial conditions of the problem in 
Europe and America—so different that it would not be 
worth while to draw any analogy between them. The 
most instructive part of the history of popular banks is in 
reference to France, and the account which Mr. Nicholson 
gives of it on page 179 is this ‘In the matter of popular 
banks or loan societies France is singularly behind hand ; 
a people of pre-eminent organizing capacity, with a 
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complete perception of the need for guarded agricultural 
credit—a subject studied and discussed among them for 
fifty years—with the example of other nations, whether 
of the Teutonic or Latin race before them, with a soil 
sub-divided amongst millions of small proprietors wholly 
unaided by systematized credit, and with a land mortgage 
debt, amounting, in registered mortgages alone, to about 
£660,000,000 sterling. France has yet failed to establish 
any system of agricultural or even land credit which 
should reach the masses of the people ; popular banks and 
loan societies except in towns, hardly exist; apparently 
not more than a dozen at most can be counted up, and 
these are urban rather than rural.’ 

Now, my Lord, I have specially referred to the case 
of France for this reason. Because these banks have not 
flourished in France, are we to say of the French people, 
the French educated classes, that the reason why these 
banks have not flourished is that there has been no spirit 
of independence, no spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to public interest? I think, my Lord, it does not require 
to be said that there is as much of that spirit in France 
as in any other part of the world. The French people 
are capable of making as much sacrifice and working as 
hard as people in any other part of the Continent. How 
absurd it would be to charge the people of France, 
particularly the educated classes, with having failed in 
their duty because, for various reasons, they have failed 
to start popular banks in the country ! But that is exactly 
what my honourable friend Mr. Lely did. He said: ‘You, 
the educated natives of India, have been wanting in your 
duty’—these are his exact words. He said it very 
gravely to us in a way to make us feel how wicked we had 
been. He said: * But none the less is it laid upon one to 
say again that they have failed in their duty to their 
country in this its particular need,’ namely, that the 
educated classes have failed in their duty to their country, 
because they have failed in trying to establish popular 
banks for the agricultural peasants. Of all possible 
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^alternatives, ignorance, difference of opinion, difference 
in the conditions of the problem, none is regarded by 
Mr. Lely, and Mr. Lely jumps only to one conclusion — 
failure of duty! 

It is not a little amusing to find that, when you are 
making an attack of this character, you are apt to be 
illogical, and this is what has happened to Mr. Lely. 
What did he tell us ? In a remarkable passage in his 
speech he asked me to review what I had said on a 
previous occasion, and said : * Well, I will ask the Council 
just to look for a few minutes away from India to other 
countries where these banks have prospered and to ask 
who did the work there. Look at Germany. Who was 
Sqhulze-Delitsch ? He was a man of small means and 
resigned a subordinate judicial post in order to give 
himself to the work of encouraging the masses to self-help. 
Who was Raffeisen ? He was a rural burgomaster, a 
man no more connected with Government than the village 
patel in this country. He, too, was a man of small 
means, of indifferent health, but of unbounded devotion 
to his fellow-countrymen. Look at Russia. Who was 
Longuinine? He was a landed proprietor. In Italy, 
Luzzatti was a professor of political economy; Wol- 
lemberg was a landed proprietor ; and Don Cerutti a 
priest of the popular religion. In France Durand was a 
lawyer of Lyons ; Bouvie was a landed proprietor ; Ray- 
nieri a banker of Mentone. Coming to England, the 
co-operative principle is chiefly embodied in building 
societies which, at this moment, comprise more than 
600,000 members. Everyone of these societies is the 
handiwork of private persons. The “ 28 Rochdale Pio¬ 
neers” who met together and put down £1 a piece, and 
with the £28 so obtained founded the famous stores which 
have since turned over millions of money — who were 
they ? They were not officials, they were not public 
servants of any kind, they were not men of wealth or 
social influence, they were not even B.A.’s or LL.B/s — • 
they were simple ordinary working men/ 
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All this, Mr. Lely says, was not the work of B. A-’s and 
LL.B.’s, but it was the work of simple, ordinary working 
men. Then why attack the educated classes of this 
country for not doing what he himself told us the educated 
classes did not do in Europe and America? I submit it 
was rather a cheap sneer at the B.A.’s and LL.B.’s which 
carried away my honourable friend. I can only under¬ 
stand it by a saying which you have in the English 
language, ‘That any stick is good enough to beat a dog 
with.’ Any stick was good enough for an attack of that 
sort upon the educated classes of this country. But, my 
Lord, what is the defence which my honourable friend in 
his speech offered for Government? He said all these 
things were done in other places, not by Government, 
in some cases in spite of Government. But surely if you 
compare other countries, you have to confine yourself to 
conditions that are the same. You will remember, my 
Lord, that last year he offered us the very cold dish of 
official good-will: he said, you are entitled to nothing more 
but that exceedingly cold fare—official good-will. But I 
ask if my honourable friend in making that declaration 
did not forget the position of Government in respect 
to the agricultural classes in India? Of course we 
have private land-owners, but in India, as your Lordship 
knows full well from the debates on the subject of land 
revenue, Government have assumed the position of. 
State landlords. My honourable friend Mr. Lely entirely 
forgot, when he was talking of giving to the agricultural 
classes official good-will, that he was talking of a Gov¬ 
ernment that had set up as the universal State landlord 
absorbing crores of land tax and land assessment. And 
are there no liabilities or duties upon Government as such 
landlords other than that of simply offering this official 
good-will ? I submit that if that factor is taken into 
account, it is the duty of Government to do everything 
in its power to extend to the agricultural labouring 
classes every possible measure which can affect their 
welfare. 
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been said, and Mr. Nicholson has pointed out, 
that these banks are useful, not for the purpose of 
combating the demon of agricultural indebtedness, but 
for the purpose of encouraging among the people the 
spirit of thrift. If that observation is correct, I submit 
that the Indian peasant is one of the thriftiest living on 
the surface of the earth. It was asserted last year in 
your Excellency’s Council that he was not thrifty, but 
I would remind your Lordship that one of your own 
judicial officers, Mr. Aston, got up and stated emphatically 
that in the course of his long judicial experience he had 
come to the conclusion that the small agricultural 
proprietor of this country was one of the thriftiest beings 
on the face of the earth. It is no use deluding yourself 
by saying you can remove agricultural indebtedness by 
encouraging habits of thrift, even through the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural banks. The evil lies deeper, 
and unless you can put him in a position in which he has 
something left upon which to exercise thrift, the problem 
of agricultural indebtedness will remain as unsolved as 
it has remained up to the present day. Well, my Lord, 
I will make one more observation on Mr. Lely’s speech. 
When Mr. Lely began the attack on the educated classes 
he said : ‘And here I feel, Sir, I am treading on rather 
perilous ground, for the experience of others shows that 
any one, especially if he is a Government servant, who 
criticises the action or inaction of educated classes, must 
expect to be put down as hostile to them; if he ventures 
to disagree with them on any question of general policy, 
he is narrow-minded; if he ventures to hint that on 
certain points they are going wrong, he is a calumniator. 
Well, Sir, fortunately hard words break no bones. But 
even if they did, I must take the risk of saying, with all 
courtesy, that the private citizens of this country, and 
more especially the educated and intelligent ones among 
them, have not done all that they might in this matter.’ 

Now, my Lord, the courage my honourable friend 
displayed is of a very doubtful character, What could we 
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'ao but use hard words? My Lord, one is tempted to say 
that when an appeal of that character was made to the 
Council and the public, my honourable friend forgot that, 
though he might get hard words from certain classes of 
the public, he would get superabundant praise from other 
quarters ; and he need not have been afraid of using the 
language which he did. But, my Lord, what my honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Lely makes such a grievance of is far 
more applicable to us, the educated classes, than to him, 
and I will show you why. My Lord, if every educated 
native of this country does not accept in its entirety 
everything that is done or pronounced by officials, they 
at once begin to look askance at him. If he criticises 
them—and we have had experience of that in this very 
Council—he has no thinking powers at all. Iam refer¬ 
ring to what took place in the debates on the Land 
Revenue Bill. Why, my Lord, he may be deprived of 
his honesty. But if he opposes them to any extent—I 
speak seriously on this matter—he is told that he is 
either seditious or disloyal. These are the dangers to 
which the educated classes are exposed if they, however 
honestly they may do so, venture to differ from and cri¬ 
ticise the action of Government and of Government 
officials. My Lord, I should like to make one further 
observation. A speech like that of my honourable friend 
fills me with despair. My Lord, however ignorant, how¬ 
ever incapable of larger views we may be, I claim one 
thing—that what I say and do I say and do in the honest 
discharge of the loyal duty which I consider lies upon me; 
but it is most discouraging to find that there is no return 
so far as the officials are concerned. Take a man of the 
stamp of Mr. Lely. I know he is a hard-working, self-sac¬ 
rificing official and no people were more loyal and more 
active in his praise when he did such noble work as he 
did in famine time in Gujarat than we were. We were the 
first to praise him and to appreciate him, to tell him 
that he was doing a great and noble work. He is, I 
know, very sympathetic towards the people, towards the 
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sants, towards the agricultural classes. His heart 
goes out to them, as of a man of sensitive feelings 
and strong sympathy. He is a man, we know, 


of high 
deplore 
has no 


culture and education and still, my Lord, I 
the fact that a gentleman of that character 
sympathy with, I was almost going to say, is in 
antipathy to, the educated classes. He said in his 
own speech that perhaps he would be charged with 
having no sympathy with the educated classes and I in¬ 
terrupted him, but my full remark was not taken. The 
report states that I said, 4 No, No:’ that is not so. 
What I said further was, ‘You don’t understand them.’ 
i deplore the grave fact that Anglo-Indian officials are 
wanting in sympathy with the educated classes of this 
country. My Lord, I hope that gentlemen like Mr. Lely 
will try and take the trouble to understand us, will try 
to realise that perhaps we are working to the best of our 
honest convictions for the welfare and progress of the 
country whose good we know they also have at heart. 
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FAREWELL TO LORD NORTHCOTE. 

[A t the same muting of the Council the Hon'ble Mr. Mehta spoke as 
fallows after the business before the Council was over.] 

Before your Excellency adjourns this Council, I think 
I am acting according to precedent in asking your Lord- 
ship to allow us to bid you farewell# My Lord, I find 
that it is the unanimous wish of my colleagues in this 
Council that we should tender to you respectfully our 
most grateful thanks for the constant courtesy and great 
patience with which you have treated us throughout a 
number of years during which, I think I may say, very 
heavy legislative work had to be done. In your Lord¬ 
ship’s time many measures of very great importance have 
been undertaken and passed. It is no wonder that some¬ 
times there may be difference of opinion and strong 
difference of opinion; and I am not surprised to see that 
my honourable friend Sir James Monteath still adheres 
to some of the fallacies to which he gave utterance on a 
former occasion. But leaving all that aside, I remem¬ 
ber very heavy and important measures like the District 
Municipal Act, the measure for regulating the police for 
the City of Bombay, during the passage of which through 
the Council all members recognised the very great in¬ 
fluence that was exercised in order to make them satisfac¬ 
tory by what I may be allowed to call the liberal and 
sympathetic statesmanship which your Lordship bestowed 
on all these questions. I am perfectly sure that if these 
measures have taken shape so satisfactorily, the credit 
in a quiet manner belongs to a great degree to your 
Excellency. Then your Excellency was head of the 
administration at an unfortunate period when the Pre¬ 
sidency passed through severe famine and distress. 
Plague and famine visited all parts of the Presidency. 
But, my Lord, I think the whole people warmly and cor¬ 
dially appreciate the fact that throughout that difficult 
period your Lordship was actuated by the most earnest 
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desire to do everything in your power to relieve the con¬ 
dition of the people, and to do everything that would 
help the progress of the Presidency as far as possible, 
to alleviate the distress which prevailed among the people 
to a considerable extent. My Lord, may I be allowed 
to say that in your great endeavour for that purpose, 
your Lordship was assisted by the warm and cordial 
help of your noble consort, Lady Northcote. My Lord, 
you are passing from us to fill—I may be pardoned for 
not saying a more important post—but a post of great 
dignity and of very great responsibility in the Empire. 
You will allow us to bid you a cordial farewell with our 
heartiest good wishes for the success which I feel sure 
will attend your Lordship’s tenure of the very high office 
of the Governor-Generalship of Australia. In one res¬ 
pect I am gratified that your Lordship goes from the post 
of Governor of one of the Indian Presidencies to a 
colony like Australia. I am sure that your Lordship 
will do everything in your power to inform those great 
and powerful colonists that their Indian fellow-subjects 
of the Empire are not savages roaming about in wild 
woods—(laughter)—but are people who have inherited 
an old and very advanced civilization, and that they are 
people who hope that the English Crown will accord, as 
they have promised, equal rights for all their subjects of 
the Empire. My Lord, on behalf of this Presidency you 
will permit me first to thank you for the constant cour¬ 
tesy and patience that you have shown to the members 
of this Council, and secondly, my Lord, to bid you a warm 
and cordial farewell and every success in the high post 
which your Lordship is going to undertake. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF IN BOMBAY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “TIMES OF INDIA.” 

Sir,-—I think the remarks made by Sir James Mon- 
teath in his reply on the Budget debate the other day 
respecting the relative functions of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment and the Bombay Municipal Corporation regard¬ 
ing medical relief in the city should not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. He is reported to have spoken as 
follows:— 

‘But even that (i.e., free medical relief to those who 
cannot afford to pay for it) is, I think, all the world over 
recognised to be mainly a duty of local bodies aided by 
voluntary contributions. The Government in the cir¬ 
cumstances of this country may reasonably act as a 
pioneer in this matter and give aid and encouragement 
until the advantages of skilled medical relief are widely 
appreciated, and I do not think that it has in any way 
failed to do so. But it should not relieve local bodies of 
their obligations. The last place in the Presidency 
where the cost should fall wholly on Government is 
the wealthy City of Bombay.. I believe the honourable 
members are under a misapprehension in supposing that 
Government undertook to bear the whole cost of medi- 
ical relief in that City when the arrangement about 
the police charges was made, and I do not see how any 
Government could justifiably have committed itself to 
such an undertaking. So far as I can see, all that can 
be said is that this Government or the Government of 
India made no stipulation that the Municipality should 
bear part of the then existing rate of expenditure on 
medical relief. That under the Act is one of the objects 
to which municipal funds may be devoted.’ 

It is a matter of surprise to me that a grave Member 
of Council who so repeatedly tells us that we must take 
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practical, and not wander over the world, 
should have so utterly misconceived the respective liabi¬ 
lities of Government and local bodies which depend not 
on what is done all over the world, but upon the specific 
adjustments and arrangements made by Government 
themselves with regard to the financial administration of 
the country, local and provincial. It is well that the 
memory of Government should be refreshed by a short 
bit of past history. 

In inaugurating the famous decentralization policy 
which is now inseparably connected with his name, Lord 
Mayo ‘ foreshadowed the extension of that policy in the 
direction of handing portions of the Provincial revenues 
to local bodies, on the ground that local interest, super¬ 
vision, and care are necessary to success in the manage¬ 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical 
charity and local public works.’ 

In 1881, the Government of India sought to carry out 
the views thus propounded by Lord Mayo, and, in their 
Dispatch of 30th September 1881 (No. 3353), they thus 
enunciated the policy to be pursued by the Provincial 
Governments :—‘ His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council is therefore of opinion that the time has now 
arrived when further practical development may be 
afforded to the intentions of Lord Mayo’s Government, 
and that the Provincial agreements should no longer ex¬ 
clude from all consideration the mass of taxation under 
local and municipal management, together with the simi¬ 
lar resources still retained in Provincial control, and 
ignore the question of local self-government. The Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, while being now largely endowed 
from Imperial sources, may well, in their turn, hand over 
to local self-government considerable revenues, at pre¬ 
sent kept in their own hands, but similar in kind to many 
which have long been locally managed with success by 
Committees, partly composed of non-official members 
and subject only to a general remedial control reserved 
to the State and the Legislature.’ 





This Dispatch was followed up by another, No. 3513 
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of 10th October 1881, addressed to each of the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. In para. 4 of this Dispatch, it was 
pointed out that ‘ his Excellency in Council observes 
that at present the total amount spent on police by muni¬ 
cipalities in British India amounts to about 27J lakhs of 
rupees. The only function which the Municipalities dis¬ 
charge in regard to police is the provision of funds for 
the purpose of meeting the whole or a portion of the 
cost of the municipal police force. They practically ex¬ 
ercise no control over the police, and cannot, therefore, 
be expected to take any special interest in the efficiency 
of the force, or to look with sympathy on a provision of 
the law which treats them as a machinery for raising 
taxes to be spent on a department over which they have 
no control, and in the efficient and economical expendi¬ 
ture of which they have but little direct interest and no 
immediate responsibility. The Governor-General in 
Council would therefore be glad to see municipal bodies 
relieved altogether of the charge for police, an equal 
amount of expenditure on education, medical charity, 
and, if possible, public works of local interest being 
transferred to them with as full control as may be prac¬ 
tically expedient over the details of such expenditure/ 

In recommending such an extension of local self- 
government, the Government of India were careful to 
point out that the new policy was not to serve as an 
instrument of shifting financial burdens from the shoul¬ 
ders of Provincial Governments to those of municipa¬ 
lities and local bodies. In para 5 they pointed out that 
< it is not the intention of the Government of India that 
the proposed transfer of the control of expenditure of a 
specially local character to local bodies should involve 
any addition to existing local burdens, and it will be 
therefore necessary to arrange for the simultaneous 
transfer of receipts sufficient to meet any net balance 
of additional expenditure which in any instance may 
arise. The nature of the receipts to be transferred 
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^•^quires careful consideration. They should, where 
possible, be of such a character as to afford a reason¬ 
able prospect that by careful administration with all the 
advantage due to local sympathy, experience, and watch¬ 
fulness, they will so increase as to afford the means of 
meeting any additional expenditure which may be ren¬ 
dered necessary by the growing wants of each locality.’ 

In the Local Self-Government Dispatch of 18th May 
1882, the Government of India re-iterated their anxiety 
on this point. In para. 21, they again pointed out that 
‘in the orders of the 10th October last, the Govern¬ 
ment of India laid special stress on the importance of 
entrusting to local bodies not merely the expenditure of 
fixed allotment of funds, but the management of certain 
local sources of revenue. Sufficient regard does not as 
yet appear to have been paid to this part of the scheme. 
Not only should every local body have the entire control 
of all local rates and cesses levied within its jurisdiction 
for its own special purposes, but along with the charge 
of any expenditure that is at present provincial should 
be transferred, where possible, the management of equi¬ 
valent revenue.’ In their Dispatch of the 27th October 
1882, in reply to this, i. c., the Bombay Government say: 
‘ In conclusion, I am to observe that the Governor in 
Council notes the caution against the imposition of 
increased local taxation contained in paragraph 16 of 
your letter.’ 

With the object of carrying out the policy and prin¬ 
ciples thus laid down, the Bombay Government entered 
into negotiations with the Corporation. With regard 
to the financial adjustment, they proposed two alter¬ 
natives which they thus set forth in their letter No. 795 
of 1883, dated 26th February 1883, addressed to the 
Municipal Commissioner:— 

1 he Municipality now receives from Government an 
annual fixed payment of Rs. 1,43,750 under Section 63 of 
Bombay Act V of 1878, in lieu of money formerly credited 
to the Municipal Fund under Bombay Act IX of 1867. 
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e Municipality also receives on account of tobacco duty 
collected for it by Government a yearly revenue which 
amounts on the average to about Rs. 1,46,000 after deduc¬ 
tion of cost of collection. One solution of the question 
is that in return for being relieved of the police charges, 
the Municipality should abandon claim to these two sums 
which would then be credited to Provincial revenues, 
and to make good the difference, if any, between their 
aggregate amount and the amount of the police charges, 
should accept the financial responsibilities for a few small 
items of Public Works charges now paid for from Pro¬ 
vincial revenues equal to that difference. An alternative 
course would be that the Municipality should take over 
the maintenance of certain of the medical and educa¬ 
tional institutions in Bombay, including the Goluildas 
Tejpal and European General Hospitals, the Elphinstone 
High School, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Government Middle and Primary schools, and that to the 
Municipality should be transferred also the maintenance 
of some of the roads, gardens and other public works 
now kept up at the cost of Provincial revenues, any 
balance equitably due to Government after allowance has 
been made for the transfer of these charges being paid 
either by a cash contribution or by relinquishment, wholly 
or in part, as may be found necessary, of the payments 
on account of Abkari compensation or tobacco duty now 
received by the Municipality. Other expedients by which 
the object desired can be secured may suggest them¬ 
selves to the Corporation. 1 

In this connection, it is desirable to recall to mind 
once more a fact which lapse of time, I am afraid, is fast 
obliterating from the memory of the public as well as 
that of Government. The liability to pay three-fourths 
of the cost of the City Police with which this Municipality 
stands saddled at the present day, is a burden which 
continues to be fastened upon it in the most unjust man¬ 
ner. I think the history of this injustice should not be 
allowed to be forgotten. I will recall it very briefly. 
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In 1864, the Municipality (as then constituted) contri¬ 
buted a sum of Rs. 88,540-12-2 on this account. In that 
year a Bill was introduced into the local Legislative 
Council to organize the municipal administration of the 
city on a systematic basis. While the Bill—afterwards 
Act II of 1865—which was in charge of the Honourable 
Mr. Cassels, was in Select Committee, the Government 
of India issued their Resolution No. 2245 of 31st August 
1864 (Financial Department), in which, dealing with the 
whole subject of police charges in India, they laid down 
that ‘ the expenses especially required for the purposes 
of town populations should be defrayed by those popula¬ 
tions, but the expense of police employed in towns for 
Government purposes should be defrayed by Govern¬ 
ment,’ and went on to say 4 certain limits should be 
fixed within which it should be at the discretion of the 
Government of India on the recommendation of the Local 
Government’ (at this time the Provincial contract system 
was of course not in force) * to exempt particular places 
from their liability for defraying the expense of their 
police. The maximum exemption may, perhaps, be fixed 
at one-fourth of the cost of the Municipal Police of every 
such place, no account being taken of the cost of the 
Government establishment. . . . The strongest case 

for the enjoyment of this privilege is that of the principal 
seaports, to which it might properly be conceded.’ 

In consequence of receiving this Dispatch, a section 
was added to the Bill in Select Committee, which after¬ 
wards became section 244 of the Bombay Municipal Act, 
II of 1865, by which it was enacted : 'The annual ex¬ 
penses of the Police of the City shall be paid out of the 
Municipal Fund.’ 

The transfer of police charges from the State to the 
Municipality, which was effected by Act II of 1865, was 
made in pursuance of the general policy laid down by 
the Government of India and in the full anticipation that 
it would be carried out throughout the Presidency and 
the whole country. This can be easily seen by a refer- 
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ence to the debates in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
On 1st February 1865, on the second reading of the 
Bombay Municipal Bill, the Honourable Mr. White, Advo¬ 
cate-General, made the following remarks :— 

‘ He should wish to be informed on what principle the 
213th and 214th sections had been framed. These 
clauses provided that the annual expenses of the Bombay 
Police should be paid out of the Municipal Fund. . . . 

From the report of the Select Committee, it appeared 
that these sections had been drafted in accordance with 
some suggestion contained in a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. If the Council were satisfied that this 
suggestion must be acted on in passing the present Bill, 
he hoped that legislation in this direction would not be 
of a partial character. If the Police were made a local 
charge in Bombay, they clearly ought to be made a local 
charge throughout the Presidency, else the burden of 
paying for the mofussil police would be partly thrown on 
the tax-payers of Bombay. This was what partial legis¬ 
lation would amount to. He entirely approved of the 
principle, but objected to the Bombay people paying for 
other than their own Police.’ 

To this the Honourable Mr. Cassels, who was in 
charge of the Bill, replied as follows :— 

‘ The order of the Government of India by which the 
expense of maintaining its police is to be paid by each 
municipality, arrived a few days before the close of the 
last session, and consideration of the Bill was immediate¬ 
ly suspended until the order of Government had been 
considered. In the Government Resolution it was shown 
that throughout India there was a variety of ways by 
which the police of towns was supported. Some towns, 
and he did not mean the Presidency towns alone, sup¬ 
ported their own police, some contributed one-fourth, 
others a half towards their expenses, and others did not 
contribute anything at all. The Government of India 
have ordered—and that order is no doubt in process of 
being carried out—that one uniform system should be 
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roduced into India, by which the expenses 
police should be paid out of local funds.’ 

Thus Bombay was made liable in her new municipal 
constitution for her police as a local charge, because a 
similar policy was to be applied to all other parts of the 
country. The elaborate ‘ Uniformity’ Dispatch was, 
however, never carried out. Previous to Lord Mayo’s 
Decentralization scheme of 1871, no mofussil municir 
pality was called upon to pay or contribute to the cost of 
its police. In the debate on Bombay Act I of 1871, Mr. 
Tucker, then Senior Member of Council, cynically sooth¬ 
ed the municipalities of the mofussil by pointing out to 
them that the statement that ‘ the entire charge of the 
police was to devolve on the municipalities throughout 
this Presidency ’ was true only, 4 when confined to the 
City of Bombay.’ (Speech of 21st April 1871.) 

When Act II of 1865 was repealed and Act III of 1872 
was passed for this City, the liability for the cost of the 
police was re-enacted practically in the same terms. 
This was followed in 1873 by the passing of the first 
really valuable Code for the mofussil municipalities, and 
Section 24, clause 1, of Bombay Act VI of 1873 pres¬ 
cribed one of the municipal functions as that of '? defray¬ 
ing such proportion, not exceeding one-half,’ of the police 
charges f as the Governor in Council may direct.’ 

The Governor in Council never chose to direct any pay¬ 
ment under this Section except small amounts in a few 
places in Sind; and when the Bombay District Municipal 
Amendment Act (II of 1884) was passed, this liability was 
altogether done away with. By Section 24 of this Act* 
what were discretionary functions under the previous 
Act, viz., those of contributing towards medical relief and 
providing for primary education, were made obligatory. 
Act III of 1888 for the City of Bombay imposed new bur¬ 
dens on the City while retaining that for police charges. 
Is it so monstrous, as Sir James Monteath imagines, to 
ask that in the case of the City of Bombay, Government 
should relieve it from the cost of the police and substi- 
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tute that for medical relief? Perhaps it is too late now 
to aslc for redress of the gross injustice under which the 
City has laboured in respect of the police charges, but 
surely it has a right to expect sympathetic consideration 
when, letting by-gones be by-gones, it asks that there 
should now, under pressure of the urgent ‘sanitary’ 
needs of the city, be a re-adjustment, whereby the Muni¬ 
cipality should, in consideration of being relieved of the 
cost of the police, bear equivalent burdens in the shape 
Of medical, primary education and other similar heads. 
All that it expects in the name of fairness is that if the 
cost of the police charges is to be estimated at the figure 
at which it now stands in consequence of the increase 
made by Government in the name of increasing require¬ 
ments, the figure for medical relief should also be esti¬ 
mated at, not what it stands since 1888, but what it 
should have been if Government had increased it accord¬ 
ing to the growing requirements of the City in that 
behalf. 


Rajkot, September 5, 1903. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 



SPEECH ON BISHOP MacARTHUR. 

[/;* response to invitations issued by a Committee composed of Sir Jam- 
setjce Jejecbhoy, Bart., Sir D. M. Petit, the lion. Mr. P. M. Mehta, 
C.I.E., the Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, Sir Blfalchandra Krishna 
and Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar, a large and representative gathering 
of European and Indian ladies and gentlemen assembled on October 
73, 1903, at the Tata Mansion, to meet the Rt. Rev. Dr. James Mac- 
Arthur, Lord Bishop of Bombay and Mrs. Mac Arthur, who were leaving 
this country.] 

The Hon. Mr. Mehta addressed the assembly. He said 
he had been asked—perhaps because he belonged to a 
profession to which his Lordship the Bishop at one time 
belonged—(laughter)—to say a few words giving expres¬ 
sion to their feelings of great and keen regret at the 
impending departure of his Lordship and Mrs. MacArthur 
from amongst them. That regret was very much height¬ 
ened by the circumstance that it was owing to considera¬ 
tions of health that he was compelled to retire. He was 
sure that he was expressing the universal sentiment 
among them all when he said that, short as had been his 
stay among them, they had come to regard him with feel¬ 
ings of esteem, of affection and of admiration, and he 
would add, further, of gratitude such as had been un¬ 
known to them towards any of his predecessors. (Applause.) 
This was the more remarkable, when they remembered 
that his position as head of the English Church in this 
Presidency was one in which it was not always easy to 
acquire their affection or to excite their gratitude. (Ap¬ 
plause.) The position of an Indian Bishop was one of 
peculiar difficulty and perplexity. He was the minister 
of a religion which earnestly sought to bring the people 
of every country within its pale. He was at the same 
time one of the highest officials of a Government which 
never did a wiser thing than when it proclaimed absolute 
and complete religious neutrality as the basis of its policy. 
In this Presidency they owed it to the great and revered 
statesman who presided at its consolidation Mountstuart 
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ilphinstone—that this policy was firmly and unswervingly 
upheld. (Applause.) Himself a God-fearing, religious 
man, he emphatically laid it down in his famous minute 
on education that ‘ To the mixture of religion, even in 
the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must 
strongly object.’ It was, no doubt, not a little difficult to 
reconcile these two positions and the duties arising out 
of them. Recently, in the Bengal Presidency, matters 
threatened to come to a crisis. In this Presidency, they 
were fortunate in possessing a man like his Lordship who 
brought to the solution of the difficulty true statesmanship 
and insight, inspired and guided by sincere charity and 
large-hearted and large-minded sympathy. (Applause.) 

That large-hearted and large-minded sympathy was 
never more conspicuous than in the great sermon preach¬ 
ed by his Lordship at St. Paul’s Cathedral two years ago. 
He could not resist the temptation of reading a couple of 
extracts from it. His Lordship at that time said :—‘ I 
speak with the heart-felt respect of one who has conceived 
a high esteem for the people of India, and whose ambition 
is, if God will, to understand them, to deserve and to win 
their friendship, to serve them with wisdom and with 
sympathy in all departments of their social life, and to be 
a fellow-worker with them in all that may further their 
national welfare. . . The craving for independence, for 
liberty, for recovered nationality, for powers and, oppor¬ 
tunities of self-government according to indigenous views 
and instincts, corresponds very closely to the ruling pas¬ 
sion in the hearts of the Jews. It is not, indeed, diffused 
among the people to the same extent. . . . But among 
the educated—those who are the natural leaders of the 
people, whose lives are identified with India, who have 
nothing to look for from Western sources, whose only 
prospects lie in the progress of their country—the craving 
is deep and strong. It explains the restlessness which is 
observable on the surface of Indian life, the discontent, 
the fretfulness, the disposition to criticise, the tone of 
bitterness, the temper of suspicion and seeming unfriend- 
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mess. It is easy to mistake the significance of these 
things, to interpret them as evidences of a seditious 
spirit, and an attitude of disloyalty to our Government; 

I am convinced that they mean no such thing. 

The people are fully conscious of the advantages they 
owe to us. If they do not exactly like the foreigner, they 
esteem and trust him all the same.’ These were noble 
utterances, as thoughtful and true as they were high- 
minded and sympathetic. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
Therefore it was that they were filled with deep regret 
at losing his Lordship and his kindly help-mate from 
among them. And in bidding them a cordial adieu, they 
could assure them that their honest and most heartfelt 
wishes went with them for their long life, health and happi¬ 
ness. (Loud applause.) 



SPEECH ON THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 

[Ait adjourned meeting of the Bombay Senate was held on the 21st 
December 1903, in the Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Hall of the University, the 
Rev . Dr, Mackichan , the Vice-Chancellor, presiding, for the consideration 
of the report of the Committee appointed by the Senate on the subject of 
the Indian Universities Bill . In moving the adoption of the Com¬ 
mittee's report, the Hon . Mr'. Mehta spoke as follotvs.] 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in moving the adoption of your 
Committee’s report, I venture to think that you will not 
grudge to me some amount of patient and indulgent at¬ 
tention while I endeavour to explain to you the position 
and attitude of those who concur in its recommendations. 
Our motives—the motives of those who think with us-^~ 
have been assailed from a variety of quarters. I do not 
complain of these attacks ; I do not refer to these attacks 
as if nobody had a right to impugn our motives and ex¬ 
pose our selfishness. On the contrary, I have always 
regarded the solemn exhortations to avoid imputing mo¬ 
tives and attributing intentions as in most cases unmitigat¬ 
ed cant, and you will generally find that those who preach 
the doctrine most loudly are those who practise it the 
least. Motives and intentions must be judged of by acts 
and surrounding circumstances ; even in criminal cases, 
where the principles of evidence are most strictly ap¬ 
plied, inferences are deduced in the same way. If a man 
shoots at you, the law says you can presume that he 
intended to kill. It would be absurd, therefore, to protest 
against the fullest discussion of motives and intentions 
as deducible from patent facts in conformity with the 
maxims and canons which generally govern human con¬ 
duct. I only claim the same privilege for myself that 
our critics and opponents claim for themselves and exer¬ 
cise without hesitation. Our own Vice-Chancellor told 
us the other day in his able, skilful and plausible, but he 
must pardon me for saying inconclusive, Convocation 
speech, that our opposition to the recommendations-of 
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the Universities Commission was ‘most natural, and it 
was owing * to the reluctance of those who imagined 
that they amount to a condemnation of their past services 
to the University.’ This is tantamount to telling the 
Fellows of this Senate that our opposition was inspired 
by personal and selfish considerations, and that our 
reasons and arguments in support of it were hollow and 
pretentious. Now let us examine the case fairly. Our 
reasons and arguments are the very same which we put 
forward as far back as 1891, when we were not threaten¬ 
ed with destruction or were being ungratefully condemn¬ 
ed. But what is more interesting is that they are the 
same as those ably and eloquently placed before this 
Senate by the Vice-Chancellor himself. And what is still 
more interesting is that they are the same as those put 
forward by the Vice-Chancellor three years after he was 
fully cognisant, as he has told us himself, of the fatal 
flaw in our University system that teaching has been 
made subservient to examination. I may thus claim, on 
the authority of the Vice-Chancellor himself, that the 
reasons for our present attitude are neither hollow nor 
pretentious, neither personal nor selfish. They are the 
reasons which approved themselves unanimously to the 
Senate — even to those members of it who are not going 
to be abolished — but even to be promoted —men like 
Principal MacMillan, Father Dreckman, Colonel Dim- 
mock, Professor Scott, who all cordially signed our 
previous report and voted for it in Senate. It is true 
that they have changed somewhat since then, but that 
is a situation for them to explain. On the other hand, 
the result of our examination of the situation leaves us 
with a somewhat inexplicable inconsistency on the part 
of the Vice-Chancellor himself. 1 am afraid he got into 
rather strange company on the Commission. His at¬ 
tempted explanation that the Commission was thinking 
of shifting the centre of gravity from examination to 
teaching was lame enough, seeing that after all their talk 
about Oxford and Cambridge there was no proposal to 
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change the Indian Universities into anything like these 
impracticable ideals. But with this Universities Bill 
before us, it is now altogether untenable. Our Universi¬ 
ties remain the same as before ; only it is said that under 
the Bill, they are given large powers to inspect colleges. 
Therefore it is argued that the Senate should be cut 
down and the Syndicate composed of educational men 
from the colleges. Now I venture to say that this argu¬ 
ment cuts entirely the other way. For God’s sake, if 
you are going to invest the Universities with inquisitorial 
power over colleges, do not let the Senate and Syndicate 
be largely or even preponderatingly composed of pro¬ 
fessors from some colleges. They are sure in, that case, 
in the long run, to abuse their powers in both directions. 
They will treat some colleges with partiality and they 
will treat others with injustice. No, I am afraid the 
problem of the inexplicable inconsistency of the Vice- 
Chancellor will not be thus solved ; it will still remain 
inexplicable. 

Our attitude and motives have been next impeached 
bythehon. member in charge of the Bill, Mr. Raleigh, 
the president of the Commission. In introducing the 
Bill, Mr. Raleigh said: ‘The Universities, through their 
Senates or Syndicates, gave their opinions on many 
points of the reports, and it was made evident that the 
Senates of the three older Universities were strongly 
opposed to any thing in the nature of constitutional 
change. No corporate body cares to admit that its con¬ 
stitution needs improvement. If Parliament had waited 
for the consent of the University of Oxford, the Statutes 
of Archbishop Laud might still be considered sufficient 
for all practical purposes ; Professors might still be tier- 
forming their duties as in the undergraduate days of 
Adam Smith; and college tutors might be following in 
the steps of the gentlemen on whom Gibbon conferred 
unenviable immortality by describing them in his auto¬ 
biography.’ This is a formidable indictment against the 
policy of placing preponderating power in the hands of 
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principals and educational officers; it is a 
wonder that Mr. Raleigh did not perceive that we should 
profit by the historical lesson that the results of the con¬ 
centration of authority in the hands of educational 
experts in Oxford and Cambridge teach us. It is to the 
system that the Bill tries to introduce in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities that the two English Universities owed their 
persistence in old and antiquated methods, and made 
them so largely the strongholds of unreasoning prejudice 
and uncompromising conservatism of the most stagnant 
character. If we have escaped these evils in the case of 
the Indian Universities, it is owing to the large and 
healthy admixture of the outer world in their Senates. 
While Mr. Raleigh’s history is thus against him, his 
sweeping generalisation about corporate bodies being 
opposed to improvement is inaccurate in its analogy. 
The opposition to reform generally proceeds from corpo¬ 
rations whose members benefit by their wealthy endow¬ 
ments or by possession of great power. The Senates of 
the Indian Universities are rich neither in the one nor 
the other. They are wealthy only in the opportunities 
they afford to non-official Fellows of being abused and 
ridiculed and maligned when they endeavour to introduce 
reforms suggested by their special knowledge of native 
capacities, native needs and requirements, as we discern¬ 
ed at the time of the debates on the question of exami¬ 
nation by compartments. Even misread history does 
not transform a sneer at such corporations into a valid 
argument. I confess I was sorely disappointed by Mr. 
Raleigh’s speech in introducing the Bill; it only deals in 
assumptions without grappling with the detailed argu¬ 
ments derived from actual experience. It is clear that 
his want of practical experience of the Indian University 
system has made him incapable of dealing with the re¬ 
alities of University problems in this country, and this 
defect could not be remedied by the help of his educa¬ 
tional colleagues on the Commission who could give him 
only a one-sided view and an interested and prejudiced 
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find. The Commission was not constituted to represent 
all views, and it is futile to be angry at the presumption 
of suspicion, which was, according to the ordinary canons 
of human conduct, fairly raised by the public that a 
Commission, constituted in a one-sided manner, was 
constituted for the purpose of making a one-sided report. 

The imputation of motives by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Mr. Raleigh is, however, an altogether mild affair when 
compared with the heavy indictment brought against us 
by the Viceroy himself. I am one of those who have 
rendered unstinted homage and admiration to Lord Cur- 
zon for his great abilities and noble qualities. It was 
therefore with pain and astonishment that I read his in¬ 
terpretation of our attitude in his great Budget speech 
this year. He said : 

* Accordingly, we appointed a Commission, under my 
hon. colleague Mr. Raleigh, to examine into the question 
of the Universities, and. we cousulted the Local Govern¬ 
ments upon every other feature of our plans. Since then 
the public has had the best part of a year in which to 
.expend its energies upon discussion—an opportunity by 
which no one can say that it has not profited. Whether 
Government has profited equally by these proceedings is 
open to doubt, for I observe that whereas a year and a 
half ago everyone was agreed that education in India 
stood most urgently in need of reform, that it had got 
entirely into the wrong groove, and was going steadily 
downhill, dispensing an imperfect education through 
imperfect instruments with imperfect results—a great 
many of the interested parties now meet together, and 
proclaim in injured tones that they stand in no need of 
reformation at all. Now let me say at once that this is 
not good business. I lay down as an absolute and un¬ 
assailable proposition that our educational systems in 
India are faulty in the extreme; and that, unless they 
are reformed, posterity will reproach us for the lost 
opportunity for generations to come. I remind the 
public that that proposition was most cordially endorsed 
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every shade of opinion one and a half years ago. 
Since then vve have shown a consideration for the in¬ 
terests of all concerned and a reluctance to act with 
precipitation that have been pushed almost to extremes, 
and have exposed us to the charge of timidity and irre¬ 
solution. My object throughout has been to carry the 
public with us in our reforms, and to base them upon the 
popular assent. I am still hopeful that better counsels 
will prevail, and I shall spare no effort to attain this 
result. But if every reform proposed is to be over¬ 
whelmed with obloquy and criticism, because it touches 
some vested interest or affects some individual concern ; 
if change of any kind is to be proscribed merely because 
it is change ; if the appetite for reform, so strong two 
years ago, has now entirely died down, then I must point 
out that the educated community will have forfeited the 
greatest chance ever presented to them of assisting the 
Government to place the future education of this country 
upon a better footing, and Government will be left to 
pursue its task alone. I should be most reluctant to be 
driven to this course. I want to reform education in 
India, I will not say omnium consensu because that may 
be an impossible aspiration, but with the good will and 
assent of reasonable and experienced men, and I have 
a right to ask that in so far as they are dissatisfied 
with the status quo, they shall render our course not 
more difficult, but more easy. I cannot imagine a worse 
reflection upon the educated classes in India, or a more 
crushing condemnation of the training that we have gi\ 
them, than that they should band themselves togethi? 
to stereotype existing conditions, or to defeat the first 
genuine attempt at reform that has been made for a 
quarter of a century.’/ - v, t 

I have said that I read this with pain and astonish¬ 
ment — pain that Lord Curzon should have so utterly 
misconstrued our attitude and motives, and astonish¬ 
ment that he should have been so entirely inaccurate in 
his statement of the facts from which he deduced his 
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^Condemnation. It is perfectly true that we have been 
complaining, and complaining bitterly, for years, for re¬ 
form in the educational policy of Government; but it is 
incorrect to say that we have at any time impeached the 
constitution of the University, except perhaps to inveigh 
against the unwise exercise of the power of sanction 
vested in Government as in the case of the resolutions of 
the Senate regarding examination by compartments, the 
attempted abolition of which in the Madras University 
was denounced by so able and experienced an educa¬ 
tionist as Dr. Miller as most retrograde and unutterably 
mischievous. Presiding at an annual meeting of the Bom¬ 
bay Graduates’ Association, I myself delivered an address 
in 1893 pointing out the grave defects in the educational 
policy of Government, its starved educational budget, its 
badly equipped high schools and colleges and the with¬ 
drawal of the University grant. But as to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Senate and the University, we were so satis¬ 
fied of its successful working that when in 1891 we entered 
upon a deliberate examination conducted by some of the 
most distinguished men who have illustrated its annals, 
we could ask for no further development of the consti¬ 
tution of the University except the expansion of its in¬ 
dependent existence by the introduction of a more libe¬ 
ral franchise for the election of Fellows by graduates. 
You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, were one of the foremost 
workers on that occasion and not the least distinguished 
of those who set the seal of their approval on the consti¬ 
tution of the University and its successful working in 
the light of experience. I am afraid the Viceroy has 
mistaken the cry against the educational policy of 
Government as having been against the constitution 
and organisation of the University, which, as I have 
shown, had won the deliberate approval of the highest 
educational experts of this Presidency. It is therefore 
neither business nor logic to give us a stone when we 
asked for bread, and then to call us names if we could 
not swallow the stone. 
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And it is a stone, gentlemen, that is offered us in this 
new Universities Bill. In proceeding to discuss it, I 
cannot help deploring the want of practical wisdom that 
is shown in attempting to legislate in one measure for all 
the Indian Universities. In all the arguments I have 
had with its advocates, I have found that they perpe¬ 
tually strive to justify its provisions, not because they 
were required by the circumstances of this or that Presi¬ 
dency, but because they were required for some other. 

I have been once and again told that a provision may 
have been proved by experience to have worked well 
in the Bombay Presidency for instance, but it had to be 
altered because it had not worked well under the circum¬ 
stances of some other. The sagacious foresight of the 
great statesmen who laid the foundations of our Univer¬ 
sities had foreseen the absolute advisability of separate 
treatment for the Presidencies; and simple and broad 
and general as were the provisions of the University 
Acts, they still wisely adopted the alternative of passing 
different acts for different^residencies. The wisdom of 
the course they adopted is made manifest to-day. Every¬ 
thing that could be gained by passing one Act for all 
Indian Universities could be gained by passing an Act for 
each Presidency. The converse does not hold, as is 
shown by the fact that to suit the interests of one Presi¬ 
dency there is always some chance of sacrificing the 
interests of another. I would fain implore the Viceroy 
respectfully to adhere to the foresight and wisdom of the 
great men who carried out the consolidation of British 
rule in this country and let each of the Indian Universi¬ 
ties have its own Act. 

Coming to the Bill as it is, embracing all Indian Uni¬ 
versities, I remember that Lord Curzon has exhorted us 
in the speech to which I have already referred, to 
dismiss from our minds ‘all the wild talk about killing 
higher education and putting education under the heels 
of Government.’ I am perfectly sure that this advice is 
entirely honest and sincere, and if we were always to have 
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Lord Curzons for Viceroys I would freely take the advice 
which is so sincerely given. But we have to look, it is 
our duty to look, both behind and before. We know that 
in the past, not the killing, but the clipping of higher 
education has not been beyond the pale of political con¬ 
templation in the highest quarters. 

It seems to me that when the Viceroy emphatically 
affirmed last Friday that the Government of India recog¬ 
nized their duty of taking in their hands the charge of 
higher education in this country, his Lordship forgot 
what had taken place not more than ten years ago, and 
may take place again when he is gone. In 1890-91 the 
policy of the Government of India with regard to higher 
education was exactly the reverse of what the Viceroy 
to-day proclaims it. Then all the talk was of withdraw¬ 
ing from the control of higher education and leaving it to 
drift without any aid or provision from Government. 
Many of us here will remember how this policy was 
praised and justified by Sir William Lee-Warner in the 
name of self-help and private enterprise. In his Convo¬ 
cation speech at the Allahabad University in 1893, Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
N.-W. Provinces, frankly described this policy and its 
justification. After stating that * by one party the Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges have been accused of flooding the 
country with half-educated young men who will look 
nowhere but to the service of Government for employ¬ 
ment, whose knowledge is superficial, whose conceit is 
boundless, who are fluent and turgid in language, but 
who have no accurate conception of the meaning of the 
words they use or the phrases they repeat/ Sir Charles 
went on to say : ‘ There is no doubt that, in the cases 

of some of the older Universities, the number of men 
who have taken degrees is in excess of the demand for 
men of that stamp. In this country there is a distinct 
danger in creating a class of needy scholars who are in 
excess of and above the only employment open to them. 
There are two ways in which it can be met with by those 
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who have the control of education. One is by making 
college education more expensive and self-supporting and 
restricting it to those whose parents can afford to pay for 
it and to boys of exceptional merit who can win scholar¬ 
ships and contribute to the cost of their schooling. 
Those who remember Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s speech of 
1893 and the policy, and the reasons for that policy, then 
in vogue could not help being startled by the opening 
words of Mr. Raleigh’s speech in introducing the present 
Bill. He said ‘ My Lord, the question is sometimes 
raised whether English education is a blessing or a curse 
to the people of India. To the schools and colleges under 
our administration we owe some of the best of our fellow- 
workers, able judges, useful officials and teachers, lo 
them also we owe the discontented B.A. who has carried 
away from his college a scant modicum of learning and 
an entirely exaggerated estimate of his own capacities, 
etc.’ I will not pause to enquire in what country in the 
world, where education is given,—in England, Scotland 
or Ireland,-—there are not turned out hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of young men with a scant modicum of learning and 
an exaggerated estimate of their own capacities. But there 
is in these words of Mr. Raleigh an ominous sameness of 
ring and purpose with those of Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s. 
Such may not be the purpose and policy of Lord Curzon, 
but what guarantee is there that the same purpose and 
policy may not be revived, and with the absolute control 
which this Bill vests in Government, use it as an instru¬ 
ment, not for the purposes aimed at by the Viceroy, but 
for the purpose of clipping the wings of higher education 
solely with the view of abolishing this bugbear ot Anglo- 
Indians, the so-called discontented and conceited B. A. 

'Ht is thus looking before and behind that we are alarm¬ 
ed at what is the aim and will certainly be the result, if 
this Bill is passed, of making the University a depart¬ 
ment of Government. This aim is scarcely disguised, 
and what the Viceroy said on Friday bears out the 
forecast of the Englishman , when it said some months 
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in an article on the agitation against the Commission’s 
report, ‘ there need be no concealment about one of the 
main objects of the proposed reforms, which is that the 
direction of University education should henceforward 
be under European control, and that the Universities 
should therefore be under the domination of the Govern¬ 
ment through such a new constitution as may be estab¬ 
lished by legislation.’ There can be no doubt that it is 
legislation of the character described by the Englishman 
that this Bill carries out. 

To really realize the drift and scope of the Bill you 
must take it as a whole, and not piecemeal, as some of 
my colleagues on the committee have done. Section 3 
provides that the exercise of all and every function 
vested in the University shall be subject to the approval 
of Government. If the University has to make an ap¬ 
pointment it must be subject to that same approval. The 
composition of the Senate, under Sections 4, 5 and 6, 
is practically in the hands of Government. By the limi¬ 
tation of the number of Fellows to 100 even the hands of 
Government are tied so as to leave them very little dis¬ 
cretion, but to make it preponderatingly European and 
official. Under Sections 19-24 affiliation and disaffilia¬ 
tion are made direct acts of Government, the Senate and 
Syndicate only submitting to Government their enquiries 
and opinion. Under Sections 25-26 the bye-laws and 
regulations are absolutely placed at the mercy of Govern¬ 
ment, who have power to add and alter the draft bye-laws 
prepared by the Senate as they choose. This is all the 
Bill. Whether the Universities will be made teaching 
Universities as is so often insisted on, is a nebulous 
problem left to Providence in the dim future. What is 
certain is that a clean sweep is made of the integrity and 
independence of the Senate which have been such valu¬ 
able factors of healthy growth in the past. Is this a con¬ 
summation to which the Fellows of this Senate will give 
their approval, or will they resist it to the best of their 
power, little as that may be? (Loud applause.) 



BANQUET AT THE RIPON CLUB. 

[On the 11th August 1904 , the Ripon Club of Bombay gave a banquet 
to the Hon'ble Sir Pherozeshah Mehta , K.C.LE,, in honour of the title of 
KiC.LE . conferred on him. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy , Bart., President of 
the Club , proposed the health of the guest of the evening , and Sir Pheroze¬ 
shah replied as follows .] 

After alluding humorously to the slight tinge of malice 
in the kindness of his friends to invite him to dinner and 
then straightway proceed to spoil it by requiring a 
speech in reply, he went on : But, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, you can well imagine how deeply I must 
feel the kindness with which all of you, my friends, have 
greeted me to-night, and how deeply I must be grateful 
to you for the kind feelings which have actuated you in 
asking me to receive this reception at your hands. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. President and gentlemen, I say, without 
affecting modesty, that all the good things which have 
been said of me here and elsewhere, I could not 
altogether deserve. But, gentlemen, I welcome the 
reception at this meeting to-night for reasons which, I 
think, I will be able successfully to place before you. 
Gentlemen, I consider this meeting to-night and the 
reception which you have given me as the recognition of 
the principle that besides what we are bound to do as 
private citizens, and as good private citizens, every one 
of us is bound in duty to work for his city, his people 
and his country. (Hear, hear.) As a public citizen (loud 
cheers), I may say that what you have done to-night is to 
prove that you will place the seal of your approbation 
on the honest efforts, however humble and however small, 
of a citizen to serve the public, and that you will accord 
to him your kindest affection, your cordial sympathy and 
your unstinted and generous approbation. (Hear, hear.) 
I cannot be sure whether some of my younger brethren 
in the Club are aware how appropriate it is that this 
seal should be set on the efforts of public citizens by a 
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body composed of Parsis. Our friends of other commu¬ 
nities are present here and among them one whom I can 
claim to call, and I am proud to call, my colleague in 
public life (hear, hear), my friend Mr. Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji. (Loud applause.) He is a staunch Mahomedan and 
careful of Mahomedan interests; but he had worked with 
me in public life as a public citizen so long as he was on 
the other side of the judicial Bench. (Hear, hear.) And 
even when on the Bench he has been a staunch and 
gallant champion of the public cause. (Hear, hear.) He 
is a staunch advocate and defender of the cause of his 
country and of the National Congress, never hesitating 
to raise his voice for it whenever an opportunity offered 
(hear, hear)—and whenever an opportunity did not offer, 
he made it for himself. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, 
though I speak in the presence of my friend Mr. Justice 
Tyabji, and our other Hindu and Mahomedan friends, 
I think I am only relating a bit of history when I say that 
the Parsi community have been first and foremost in 
setting an example of public citizenship. (Hear, hear.) 
Going back nearly half a century, we come across 
indications of this fact. I happen to be the Chairman 
of the Trustees of the Framji Cowasji Institute, and 
going through its papers, I came across a short pamphlet 
the other day containing an account of how the Framji 
Cowasji Institute came to be established. Gentlemen, 
to my intense gratification I found that the first public 
meeting which was held in Bombay to do honour to a 
native of this Presidency composed of all communities 
—Europeans, Parsis, Hindus and Mahomedans—was 
for the purpose of commemorating the worth of Framji 
Cowasji. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I was reading the 
report of that meeting and I will read one sentence 
from it—it is from the speech delivered by one of the 
most prominent speakers at that meeting, Sir Erskin^ 
Perry, to whom we owe not a little in the matter 
of education in this Presidency. (Cheers.) He said :— 
«You as his friend and our colleague, Mr. Chairman, 
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know how highly I estimated the character of our deceased 
friend. He was not a scholar, and for the last 10 years 
of his life he was not a wealthy man ; indeed he had fallen 
into evil days, and yet he managed to secure the love and 
esteem of all who came within his influence ; and the 
question which suggests itself is—what were the qualities 
which won the esteem and love, which he possessed, of 
all the inhabitants of Bombay ? ’ Hear, gentlemen, 
the reply to this question which Sir Erskine Perry 
gave :—‘ His eminent good citizenship.’ 

Begging pardon of our Mahomedan and Hindu friends, 
I will read two more sentences from this speech. Sir 
Erskine Perry goes on to say :—‘ He possessed that 
virtue not common among people now in an eminent 
degree. It is a virtue too little exemplified by our Hindu 
friends,—who I hope will excuse me for so saying. Nor 
is it universal among the Parsis, but it is more so 
among them than other classes.’ You will thus see that 
it is an historic fact that the seed of good citizenship 
was sown in this Presidency by the Parsi community. 
It may be that owing to their numbers our Hindu 
and Mahomedan friends will, nay must, pass us in 
the race; but I will ask them to remember in the 
hour of their success that it is the Parsis who 
sowed the seeds of which they reap. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, going a little further in our local history, we 
find that Framji Cowasji was a warm supporter and 
encourager of that young band of educated men who 
were touched by the very first rising rays of the dawn of 
English education in this Presidency (cheers), composed 
both of Parsis and Hindus, though the Parsis pre¬ 
dominated. (Hear, hear.) They were men who were filled 
with enthusiasm for this ideal of citizenship, among them 
being persons like Dadabhai Naoroji—(loud cheers)— 
and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, Sorabji Bengali, Ardeshir 
Framji, and Vishwanath Mandlik and many others 
whose names are familiar to us. (Loud cheers.) Let me 
add to that list one other name, perhaps a little later in 
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"point of time, but he came out of that same Elphinstone 
Institution and with the same ideal of citizenship—my 
dear late lamented friend, Jamsetji Tata. (Hear, hear.) 
From the education which he received in the Elphinstone 
Institution he came out with this ideal of public citizen¬ 
ship, which, in process of time, he carried out to an extent 
which won the admiration of all India. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, these men were carrying out this ideal, and 
when I came out from England, I had the good fortune to 
be thrown amongst them, and it occurred to me that it 
would be a useful thing to focus these high traditions and 
noble impulses into a Club. The Elphinstone Club 
thus came to be founded. But it was a Club of which 
the members were personal friends. In the course of 
a few years it occurred to us that these high traditions 
and noble aspirations should have play over a larger 
area. The Elphinstone Club was extended and enlarged 
into a Club in which every Parsi, who wished to live 
in an atmosphere of high ideals and noble thoughts, 
was welcome. (Hear, hear.) This idea, gentlemen, has 
been the seed of the Ripon Club. (Hear, hear.) Gentle¬ 
men, therefore it is I think that it is proper that this Club 
should meet to-day, not to extol my humble services, 
but to show that they will put the seal of their appro¬ 
bation on any man who, besides being a good private 
citizen, also tries to be, as far as it lies in his power, 
a public citizen. (Hear, hear.) Mr. President, while 
receiving this cordial reception which you are giving me 
to-night, I am perfectly sure that those traditions which 
so distinguished the Parsi community, and those noble 
impulses which have always actuated the Parsis in 
this Presidency, will continue to be practised by the 
rising men whom I see before me. (Hear, hear.) Gen¬ 
tlemen, in these days we are somewhat materialistic. 
We sometimes think that we have got nothing to 
do but to accumulate wealth for our own enjoyment. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, that is not all that we have 
got to do in this world. (Hear, hear.) Life requires 
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Something higher and nobler for its full satisfaction. 
Gentlemen, that reminds me of a poetical passage. As 
we are now just after dinner, perhaps in a postprandial 
speech, a quotation from poetry may not be amiss. We 
cannot be content without aspiring at something more 
than self-indulgence. 

At least, not rotting like a weed, 

But, having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed, 

To pass, when life her light withdraws, 

Not void of righteous self-applause, 

Nor in a merely selfish cause— 

In some good cause, not in mine own, 

To perish, wept for, honour’d, known, 

And like a warrior overthrown ; 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 

When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears, 

His country’s war song, thrill his ears : 

Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

What time the foeman’s line is broke, 

And all the war is roll’d in smoke. 

Gentlemen, I have already said that the Hindus and 
Mahomedans may pass us in the race. I make bold to 
say that if the Parsis try to act on the traditions and 
principles of their ancestors—those ancestors of whom 
I have reminded you, no Parsi need despair of the future 
of his community either in this Presidency or in the 
whole country. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you for the kindness 
you have shown me on this occasion, not only so, but for 
the courtesy, kindness and consideration which I have 
always received at all times at the hands of my brethren 
of this Club. (Hear, hear.) Mr. President and gentlemen, 
I thank you most heartily. (Prolonged and deafening 
cheers.) 



THE TWENTIETH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

[The Hon'hie Sir Pherozeshah Mehta , K.C.I.B., delivered the following 
address as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Twentieth 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay , on the 26th December 
1904.] 

I count it a piece of singular good fortune that I should 
stand before you here to-day to tender to you, my 
brother-delegates of the Twentieth Indian National 
Congress, the same cordial, sincere, and earnest wel¬ 
come, on behalf of the Reception Committee, which it 
was my pride and privilege to tender to you on this very 
Congress platform exactly this day fifteen years ago. 
It is a piece of still greater good fortune for which both 
you and I cannot but be equally thankful, that I am 
supported on this occasion as on the last by the presence 
amongst us of one than whom India had never a warmer, 
truer, more devoted, more self-sacrificing, more faithful 
and more constant friend—you see him on my right, Sir 
William Wedderburn—whose name is now a household 
word amongst us, cherished with tender respect and 
affection. A noble type of the high-minded and high- 
souled Englishman at his best, it is owing to the fact of 
the existence and activity of such Englishmen in the 
ranks of Anglo-Indians and Civilians that our hopes and 
our aspirations escape from despair, and our attachment 
and our loyalty to British rule are preserved and 
strengthened. It never rains but it pours, says the 
proverb, which in its ignorance of the scheme of Pro¬ 
vidence attributes to it partiality and favouritism, and I 
am tempted to boast of another piece of good fortune at 
finding that my Chairmanship is, on this occasion as on 
the last, destined to be illustrated by the presidency of 
another such Englishman as I have described, Anglo- 
Indian and Civilian, who has, not yesterday or to-day, 
but throughout a career rising from the lowest to almost 
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the highest step of the Civilian ladder, uniformly and 
consistently realized that he best served the interests of 
his own country and the great service to which he 
belonged, by strictly and faithfully adhering to a policy 
of true righteousness and sympathy. But that is an¬ 
other story which will be presently unfolded at due 
length, after I have tried, if not tired, your patience for 
some time longer, t cannot however pass on without 
congratulating ourselves on the presence of a gentleman, 
one of the oldest and most respected Members of 
Parliament, who has for years, quietly and unosten¬ 
tatiously, but none the less nobly and earnestly, raised 
his voice in the interests of this country. I refer to Mr. 
Samuel Smith. But in the midst of these manifold 
congratulations, my vanity is checked by the reflexion 
that after all, however man may propose, it is God who 
disposes. We looked forward at one time with enthu¬ 
siastic anticipations to gaze on the kindly, radiant, and 
loving countenances of three, perhaps the oldest, 
patriarchs of the Congress. But the call of duty which 
never calls him in vain has deprived us of the presence 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and imperative considerations 
of health have deprived us of the opportunity of seeing 
on^e again the beloved and revered Founder of this 
body ,'"&!*• Hume, and if I may say so, his eldest son, 
Mr. W. C. bu! nner j ee * Hut absent as they are, we will 
tell them that theff names and deeds are and will for 
ever be cherished in tfeW hearts with love, veneration 
and gratitude. 

And now, gentlemen, I trust*' that y° u wil * not think 
that I unduly indulge in the inveterate ha.! 1 * 1 M 1 * people 
of this ‘ Kingdom of Bombay ’ to consider ourselves 
superior to all the rest of the country when, in view of 
the active and passive opposition offered in past years in 
other parts to the measures for accommodating the Con¬ 
gress, I congratulate myself on the fact that the account 
given by Sir William Hunter in his book on Lord Reay’s 
Administration as to the character of the relations be- 
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this Presidency has 
been amply borne out by the way in which we have been 
helped in securing the best sites available in Bombay for 
our manifold purposes. We have received kindly and 
generous assistance from officials and non-officials alike 
in a spirit of broad-minded liberality, justifying Sir 
William Hunter’s observation, that ‘the competition 
of races, although as keen as in any other provinces, is 
here tempered by common interests, mutual forbearance, 
and a certain reciprocal respect which impart a 
moderation to Bombay public opinion and to the 
Bombay Press in political crises.’ The Pioneer said the 
other day that vve shall presently denounce the Govern¬ 
ment that so kindly lent us the Oval as wicked. Let 
me assure it that we in Bombay, however, use no violent 
language ; and when we have to criticize Government, 
for even the Pioneer will not insist that it is beyond 
criticism, we will only call it erring and misguided. 

But when I complacently congratulate ourselves on 
securing the best and healthiest sites for this year's 
Congress, I approach the question of this Pavilion and 
of the Encampment for your residence with some amount 
of nervousness. We have been told by some candid 
friends, or, if they will pardon me for saying so, by son\ e 
critics who profess to be our friends only to be aTji e to 
criticize us the more effectively, that we ar^ on iy spas¬ 
modically wasting our energies, th%\ this Congress 
gathering is only a show and a Saturnalia of uncouth 
oratory, and that we are w;^ n tonly and extravagantly 
throwing away on an evanescent tamasha monies which 
couiu^ devoted t^ m0 re solid and useful purposes. Now 
this criticism strikes me, gentlemen, as very much like 
the criticism applied by Revenue Officers to the impo¬ 
verished ryot when they try to explain away agrarian 
indebtedness by the extravagance of his expenditure on 
festive and mourning occasions. As a matter of fact, the 
extravagance of the ordinary ryot on such occasions 
consists only in a few brass ornaments, a few sweetmeats 
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and an unlimited amount of tomtom. So is it with us. 
Our Pavilion is not a gothic temple with marble pillars 
and tesselated floors; it is a structure of unhewn posts 
and canvas, decorated with strips of cheap muslin of 
Congress colours to look gay. We have not housed you 
in palatial buildings ; the canvas camp in which you are 
lodged has ail and more than all the severity of military 
exigencies in a far campaign. To the amounts thus spent, 
our kind friends insist upon adding the travelling charges, 
as if all the delegates would never have during Christmas 
stirred out of their houses to enjoy the Christmas 
holidays, even if they were not attending the Congress. 
But even taking the whole total thus added up, I venture, 
gentlemen, to say boldly that all this and much more 
would be well-spent for fulfilling the purpose for which 
the Congress has been organized, and for achieving the 
aim and end for which the Congress is constituted. To 
those who decry the monies spent upon it as monies 
wasted on a show and a tamasha, I would say that they 
are no more men of real insight and true imagination 
than those whom one of the greatest of English poets— 
Wordsworth—has described with such infinite pity for 


their incapacity 
things :— 


to enter into the true inwardness of 


A primrose by the river brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more. 

But if you realize it clearly and fully, there is no 
purpose more important, no mission more sacred, than 
the one that the Congress fulfils in the three short days 
to which it confines its session. It would be absurd to 
say that the Congress meets to deliberate on, discuss and 
decide all the important subjects with which it deals. 
That task must be and is largely performed in the course 
of the year by such institutions as we may possess for 
forming Indian public opinion, in the common intercourse 
of social life, in local bodies more or less active, in the 
native Press which is undoubtedly daily growing more 
and more capable and potent. At the end of the year we 
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meet together from different parts of the country, 
representatives of the people, not selected, it is true, by 
any authoritative or scientific process, but still represen¬ 
tatives in all the various ways in which virtual represen¬ 
tation works itself out in the early stages of its 
progressive development, representatives who are of the 
people and in immediate touch and contact with them, 
representatives realizing in themselves the wants, the 
wishes, the sentiments, the aspirations of the people, 
representatives whose education has qualified them to 
ponder over grave questions of policy and principle in 
their application to the administration and Government 
of this country in all their complex relations of a foreign 
rule, representatives into whom education has instilled 
an earnest, devoted, and enlightened loyalty to the 
British Crown and a keen solicitude for the safety and 
permanence of the British Empire in which, they are 
firmly persuaded lie implanted the roots of the welfare, 
the prosperity and the good Government of this 
country, I say, we delegates, representatives of 
the people, meet together at the end of the year 
to give voice to the public opinion of the country 
taking shape and formulating throughout the year, 
to present our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remon¬ 
strance, our appeal and our prayer for a firm and 
unfaltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and righteousness, 
for the reversal of retrograde measures inconsistent 
with such a policy and for the adoption of means 
steadily ensuring the gradual development of free political 
progress, 

Broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent. 

Such an appeal and such a prayer can be most effec¬ 
tively offered at a great gathering like this by the unani¬ 
mous voice of delegates assembling from all parts of the 
country. If, gentlemen, we did nothing more than make 
this solemn petition and this earnest prayer, we shall 
not have spent our monies in vain, we shall not have 
laboured for nought. 
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But we are told that we have done this for long and 
we have done this in vain, I absolutely dispute both 
these propositions. Has this Congress really grown old 
and grey, and has it really effected nothing ? I reply 
that the Congress has not yet attained its majority ; 

I reply that the surest testimony to the value of its 
achievements direct and indirect, and the force of its 
influence, is to be found in the very policy of reaction and 
retrogression which it has from time to time provoked, 
the tide following each successive ebb of which policy 
takes us, you may be sure, further and further on the 
path of progress and emancipation. To estimate this 
position rightly, let me lay before you the confession of 
faith of a devout and irreclaimable Congressman like 
myself. I am an inveterate, I am a robust optimist like 
my late friend Mahadeo Govind Ranade. I believe in 
divine guidance through human agency. It may be the 
fatalism of the East, but is an active, not a passive fata¬ 
lism, a fatalism which recognizes that the human wheels 
of the machinery must actively work to fulfil their appoint¬ 
ed task. My humility saves me from the despair that 
seizes more impatient souls like those who have recently 
preached a gospel of despondency—I always seek hope 
and consolation in the words of the poet: 

I have not made the world and He that has made it will guide. 

I derive patience from the same poet’s teaching, 

My faith is large in time, and that which shapes it to some perfect 
end. 

My steadfast loyalty is founded upon this rock of hope 
and patience. Seeking the will of Providenee, like Oliver 
Cromwell, in dispensations rather than revelations, seeing 
God’s will like him in fulfilment of events. I accept 
British rule, as Ranade did, as a dispensation so wonder¬ 
ful, a little island set at one end of the world establishing 
itself in a far continent as different as could be, that 
it would be folly not to accept it as a declaration of 
God’s will. But, as I have often said, when, in the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence this country was 
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assigned to the care of England, the choice was offered 
to her as to Israel of old : * Behold I have placed before 
you a blessing and a curse ; a blessing if ye will obey 
the Commandments of the Lord your God; a curse if ye 
will not obey the Commandments of the Lord your God, 
but go after other gods whom ye have not known.’ The 
possession of India would be a blessing to England if 
administered in the spirit of righteousness; a curse if 
in the seductive spirit of worldliness. We cordially con¬ 
fess that in the main England has chosen wisely and 
well. The great and far-seeing statesmen who .presided 
at the consolidation of British rule in India proclaimed 
that the declared policy of the Crown in India should be 
one of righteousness, and they firmly and unequivocally 
announced it by the voice of the great and good Queen 
who then wore the Crown. But the acceptance and 
announcement of a policy of righteousness is one thing, 
its application another/ The adhesion to such a policy 
is not determined in a day ; it is not established without 
a long struggle between the forces of righteousness and 
those of worldliness, like unto the struggle between 
Hormazd and Ahriman. Even the chosen people of 
the Hebrew God continually relapsed, in spite of 
solemn covenants, into the worship of the gods of 
idolatry. Therefore it is that, while the oscillations 
and vicissitudes of the struggle go on, "the hope ex¬ 
pressed by the Viceroy in his reply to the address of 
the Bombay Corporation and echoed by Lord Ampthill 
before the Madras Corporation, that there may be no two 
parties about England in India is premature and practically 
futile. Such a hope is unreasonable and impracticable, 
while the pledges about equality of the Great Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858 are kept in the letter and broken in the 
spirit, while the distinctions of race, colour and creed 
abolished by our Magna Charta are reintroduced under 
the plausible guise of being distinctions based on the dis¬ 
tinctive merits and qualifications inherent in race, while 
the burdens of Imperial Empire, which should be borne 
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by the Empire including the Colonies, are disproportion¬ 
ately and heavily thrown on Indian finances, while 
attempt after attempt is made to pass on to the Indian 
Exchequer military expenditure supposed to be 
necessitated by the vulnerable position of India but 
really designed to meet supposed imperialistic exigencies, 
while the Indian subjects of his Majesty are allowed 
to be deprived of their rights of equal citizenship 
in the undisguised interests of the white races against 
the dark in a way which responsible Ministers of 
the Crown gravely declared furnished a just cause 
of war against the Boers, while the economic relations 
between the two countries are adjusted more in the 
interests of the predominant than of the impotent 
partner, while the development of the industries of the 
country is neglected or hampered for fear of competition 
with English industries, while the ‘ consuming love * 
for India in the breasts of the rulers has more the 
colour and character of affection towards a foster-child or 
a step-son than the equal and engrossing love for a natural 
son, while the results of a really bona fide and laborious 
Commission like the Public Service Commission, imperfect 
as they were, are attempted to be set aside and restricted 
by autocratic action, while the percentages of the admission 
of natives into the publie service are estimated not by the 
only true test of comparison with the promises made 
and rights established after public enquiry and deliberate 
action, but by the increases and decreases with those 
of years long previous to such pledges and promises to¬ 
tally ignoring the recognition of subsequent years of 
■the just claims of the natives of India to higher and 
more extensive employment in the public service • as 
stated in the Resolution of the Government of India 
appointing the Public Service Commission, while the 
people are being emasculated by the wholesale operation 
of the Arms Act to the future detriment of the interest 
of both England and India, while the small modicum of 
independence possessed by the Indian Universities is 
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ruthlessly annihilated, and the Universities turned 
substantially into departments of Government, so that 
the breeding of the discontented B. A., ' that distinct 
political danger,' may be stopped or limited, and while— 
but it is not needful to go on any further. We thus see 
that the hope of there being no two parties about 
England in India is not founded in the realities of the 
situation. It is another form of the same advice that has 
been also recently showered upon us by Viceroys and 
Lieutenant-Governors that there should be no political 
agitation in this country. 1 wish to speak with all 
respect for these disinterested advisers; but I cannot 
help comparing them to that delightful * Poor Man's 
Friend’, Sir John Bowley, so admirably depicted by 
Dickens:—‘Your only business, my good fellow, is with 
me. You needn’t trouble yourself to think about anything. 
I will think for you; I know what is good for you; 
I am your perpetual Parent. Such is the dispensation 
of an all-wise Providence. * * * What man can 

do, I do. I do my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend 
and Father; and I endeavour to educate his mind, by 
inculcating on all occasions the one great lesson which 
that class requires, that is, entire dependence on myself. 
They have no business whatever with themselves.’ I 
venture to say that to accept this advice would be 
equally demoralizing to the rulers and the ruled. It 
ignores all the laws of human progress, it ignores the 
workings of human nature, it ignores environment and 
surroundings. We may be as well told to cease to 
breathe, to think, or to feel. Political agitation there 
will always be. The only question is whether we 
should suppress and bottle up our feelings and hopes and 
aspirations and our grievances in the innermost recesses 
of our own hearts, in the secret conclaves of our own 
brethren, or deal with them in the free light of open day. 
The former course would be preferred by the prophets of 
despair. We, gentlemen, prefer the latter, because we 
have faith in the ultimate wisdom, beneficence, and 
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righteousness of the English people. Curiously enough, 
gentlemen, this advice to cease political agitation found 
an echo, where one would have least expected it, in a 
corner of Bengal. To our astonishment, we were one day 
treated to a homily at a Provincial Conference in that 
Presidency on the thesis that subject races could have 
no politics. We were exhorted to abandon them in 
favour of industrial and scientific organizations. I trust, 
gentlemen, I will not be taken to undervalue the good 
work done in establishing the Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Industrial and Scientific Education ; it is 
already doing excellent work in conferring various indus¬ 
trial and technical scholarships of Rs. 100 and more. 
But I may be allowed to say that when I read the reports 
of the public meeting at which the Association was 
inaugurated, I could not help wondering whether our 
European friends who were actively supporting the 
movement were doing so with the hope of weaning our 
Bengali brethren from the bad habit to which they are 
supposed to be specially addicted of excessive political 
agitation, or whether our Bengali friends were endeavour¬ 
ing to coax their European friends to help them by 
specious professions of giving up their favourite vice 
and turning out reformed characters. I will abstain, 
however, from attributing motives as we are now perpe¬ 
tually advised to do by those who preach but never 
practise the virtue. It is needless to seriously controvert 
the thesis advanced . by these Bengali friends, utterly 
unhistoric and unmanly as it is. If they will pardon 
me, I will only tell them how I regard them. They 
seem to me to be the Esaus of Bengal ready to sell their 
birth-right for a mess of pottage. However fragrant 
and nourishing that pottage may be represented to be, we 
will not sell our birth-right for it. But I am sure that 
there is no difficulty in retaining both the one and the 
other, the birth-right as well as the pottage. 

But, gentlemen, let us go back to the pendulum which 
we have left to oscillate between righteousness and 
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for too long a time, and see how far the Con¬ 
gress has worked in propelling it in the right direction. 
Never had the pendulum oscillated so violently as in 
Lord Lytton’s time. The policy of righteousness was 
openly scouted. It was declared that having won India 
by breaking all the Ten Commandments, it was too late to 
govern it on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The country was thrown into a state of doubt and per¬ 
plexity, of alarm and uneasiness. From this unfortunate 
position it was rescued by the advent of Lord Ripon. In 
him we get back the true old English statesman, wise in 
his noble generosity and far sighted in his righteousness. 
Englishmen will never know the true value of Lord Ripon’s 
services to British rule. He added buttresses of enduring 
strength to the citadel of our loyalty. It is to him we owe 
that in the darkest days of gloom and reaction we always 
confidently look forward to rays of light and hope. 
Except perhaps the great measure of local self-government, 
and that of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was intensely 
unpopular with the Zamindars of Bengal, he conferred no 
impossible boons or charters on us. He did not tell us, 
as the present Viceroy did in his last Budget speech, that 
‘ I do not think that the salvation of India is to be sought 
in the field of politics at the present stage of her develop¬ 
ment, and it is not my conception of statesmanship to earn 
a cheap applause by offering so-called boons for which the 
country is not ready and for which my successors and not 
I would have to pay the price. , Neither was it Lord Ripon’s 
conception of statesmanship nor did he confer any boons 
forwhich the country was not ripe. But again to use the 
words of the self-same speech, he heartily and genuinely 
sympathised, with the real and progressive sympathy of true 
Liberalism as Mr. Morley recently defined it in America, 
and not with the narrow prejudice of Conservative fear 
and mistrust of all progress and liberty, 'with the aspira¬ 
tions of the Indians towards greater national unity and 
with their desire to play a part in the public life of the 
country.’ As these twofold sentiments are enunciated in 
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the Budget speech, there is confusion, instead of correla* 
tion between them. Why is the salvation of India not to 
be sought, at least partially, on the field of politics at all 
times, now and hereafter, if official sympathy with Indian 
aspirations and desires to play apart in the public life of 
this country, is deep and genuine? How can these aspira¬ 
tions and desires be even gradually achieved, unless we 
are allowed to play at all times a modest and temperate 
part on the field of politics? And I venture to say it is 
unfair and unjust to charge 11 s with desiring to play any 
but a most modest and temperate part on the field of 
politics, and to warn us off altogether from it. How easily 
we are satisfied, when we are assured of sympathetic and 
righteous treatment by a frank and convinced acceptance 
of the principles of policy underlying the pledges and 
promises given to us, is shown by the fact that little as 
he actually did for us, Lord Ripon’s name and fame are 
reverently and imperishably cherished in the hearts of 
the millions of this country. The establishment of the 
Congress was almost synchronous with the departure of 
Lord Ripen from this country. Ever since then, we have 
been endeavouring to formulate and place before Govern¬ 
ment measures upon which the country has come almost 
to an unanimous opinion as needed for the purpose of re¬ 
dressing grievances as well as promoting the legitimate 
welfare and progress of the people. It is a task which we 
undertook under a strong sense of duty. If as the Viceroy 
eloquently said in his last Budget speech, ‘ the country 
and its educated classes were making a steady advance 
on the path of intellectual and moral progress/ it would 
have been a grave dereliction of duty if they had not 
come forward on the field of politics and, as I now repeat, 
what I repeated before, if they had not devoted their new 
culture and their energy to the task, not of supplanting 
their rulers, but of supplementing the endeavours of the 
best and most sagacious among them by proposing modi¬ 
fications and developments based on their peculiar, intui¬ 
tive, and native knowledge and information, and suggest- 
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ed in gratitude and loyalty by that enlightenment and 
education which we freely admit has been one of the most 
precious gifts bestowed upon us by British rule. A wise 
and prudent statesman would so encourage us in perform¬ 
ing this task by kindly sympathy and advice as to com¬ 
pel us, so to say, to perform it with anxious care and 
moderation. To me it seems a grave political blunder to 
engender bitterness and excess by treating the Congress 
with dislike and resentment. It is for this reason that I 
deplore the attitude of our English friends towards the 
Congress. They have failed to understand the somewhat 
curious phenomenon, which they have recently observed, 
of some of our co-workers condemning the Congress for 
its disappointing inutility, and they have exultingly point¬ 
ed out that thi§ condemnation has proceeded from what 
has been considered the extreme wing of the Congress, 
and they have received their denunciations of us with 
cheers. But let our rulers try to realize that the men 
whom they cheer do not possibly desire to abandon alto¬ 
gether the field of politics, but may in time be carried 
away vainly to imagine that the failure of constitutional 
methods like those of the Congress were an argument to 
substitute others not so strictly temperate. However 
that may be, I repeat now, as before, that we of the Con¬ 
gress have always steadily and firmly conceived our mis¬ 
sion to be imposed by duty, sanctified by patriotism and 
guided by loyalty, unswayed by the resentment of our 
rulers, or by the despairing counsels of the pessimists 
among ourselves. Therefore it is that our mission has 
been blest and our labours have not been in vain. I 
thus come back to relate the record of the achieve¬ 
ments of the Congress. I can do so briefly, as it 
has been excellently summarized in the last number of 
India, a paper whose valuable services to our cause 
have not, I am afraid, been so fully appreciated as they 
have deserved, showing how imperfect are we ourselves, 
—a good thing to remember, especially when we are 
engaged in criticizing others. Our earliest efforts were 
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irected towards securing a platform from which we 
could authoritatively expound our views, and they bore 
fruit in 1892 in the passing of the Indian Councils Act 
for enlarging and expanding the Councils, and substan¬ 
tially and practically introducing the principle of elec¬ 
tion in the appointment of their members. The voice 
of the Congress was potent in obtaining the Commission 
for enquiring into Indian Expenditure. Our demand 
for Simultaneous Examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service was so far successful that Mr. Paul's motion 
in favour of it was accepted by the House of Commons. 
The strenuous opposition to reduce the motion into prac¬ 
tice offered by the Indian Government has hitherto 
prevailed. We had however obtained the Public Service 
Commission whose recommendations, though not going 
far enough as we desired, and further throttled by the 
Government of India, still laid down principles, from 
which, alas, it is now attempted to retreat by autocratic 
action without any new public enquiry or deliberation. 
We have also urgently pressed upon the attention of 
Government, perhaps the most far-reaching and anxious 
problem of Indian administration, the economic problem 
of the poverty of the people and its concomitant agra¬ 
rian indebtedness; and though Government fight shy 
of the only true remedies, it is still a hopeful sign to 
see them labouring to discover less unpalatable solutions 
of the problem. Following upon the half-hearted trial of 
agricultural banks long suggested by us, we may still 
induce them to grant the enquiry so influentially re¬ 
commended by the Indian Famine Union. Very early 
n our history we proved so conclusively the ^sen- 
tial desirability in the interests of sound and just 
administration of the separation of judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions that a statesman like Lord Dufferin 
felt constrained to admit it to be a counsel of perfection 
and we have so far succeeded that now it is only on the 
score of expense that the change is ostensibly shelved, 
the real reason being the strong disinclination of District 
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fficers to part with power once enjoyed, as if Revenue 
Officers did not possess power enough and to spare, with 
stringent Land Revenue Codes and the jealous exclusion 
of the jurisdiction of Civil Courts in revenue matters. 
One of the earliest subjects which engaged the attention 
of the Congress was the urgent need of a thorough reform 
and reorganization of the Police Force. The forecast of 
the Report of the Police Commission published in Eng¬ 
land has ultimately borne out the national view of the 
character of the force against the official view which 
continued to insist that the aspersions to which the police 
was popularly subjected were largely unjust and undeserv¬ 
ed. In thisconnexiori I maybe permitted to say one word 
as to the bureaucratic policy now in vogue with regard 
to the reports of and evidence taken by so-called Com¬ 
missions. Formerly the reports and evidence were 
immediately issued to give time for public discussion and 
criticism before Government proceeded to deal with them. 
At St. Andrew’s Dinner at Calcutta the other day, Sir 
Andrew Fraser vindicated the new policy not only with 
regard to the report of the Police Commission, but with 
regard also to other important subjects engaging the 
attention of Government stating as an axiomatic truth that 
no statement could be properly made in regard to them 
till the decision of the Secretary of State for India was 
received. It seems to benighted non-officials like us that 
this course is an exaggeration of the demoralized attitude 
of a secret and irresponsible bureaucracy as Sir C. Oil! 2 
called it. The Secretary of State in this way arrives at 
a decision under the inspiration of the Government of 
In< 4 : without the benefit of open and public discussior 
- a' we know how hopeless it is to expect any modification 
of the decrees issued by the Secretary of State from 
subsequent discussion and criticism. Indeed in such 
cases we are gravely told that it would be sacrilegious to 
touch with profane hands the tablets sent down from 
Mount Sinai. The mischief thus done is so incalculable, 
that I would fain take the liberty to ask the bureaucrats 



of out’ Indian Administration to ponder on the observa¬ 
tions of one of the ablest and keenest of political thinkers 
—Mr. Walter Bagehot: ‘ Not only ’ says he, ‘ does a 
bureaucracy tend to under-government in point of 
quality ; it tends to over-government in point of quantity. 
The trained official hates the rude, untrained public. He 
thinks they are stupid, ignorant, reckless—that they 
cannot tell their own interest. A bureaucracy is sure 
to think that its duty is to augment official power, official 
business, or official numbers rather than leave free the 
energies of mankind; it over-does the quantity of govern¬ 
ment as well as impairs its quality.’ These words were 
spoken of bureaucracy in civilized European countries. 
They apply with ten-fold force in this country with its 
Official Secrets Act, which it is a mistake to suppose is 
inert while it does not explode in public prosecutions. 
The Act puts a premium on corruption, on the one hand, 
and on the other it surely and inevitably deteriorates and 
demoralizes irresponsible officials working in the dark. ' To 
resume our narrative of the achievements of the Congress. 
' r We were the first, in spite of spurious claims to the 
honour, to draw attention in view of the poverty of the 
agricultural masses to the need of technical and industrial 
education, and forced it . in many practical ways on the 
attention of the people as well as Government. In this 
connexion, I trust that the scheme of an Institute of 
Research may not be allowed to fail on account of the 
d-ath of Mr. Tata, a death the whole country deplores, 
but may soon become an accomplished fact, a magnifi¬ 
cent monument of the patriotism and munificence of its 
lUthor. We have also pressed upon Govern 
- ,-eat cause of temperance. We advocated from the , 
a reduction in the oppressive burden of the Salt-tax and 
the raising of the assessable minimum of the Income-tax, 
both which reforms have been recently carried out. I think 
I need not proceed further with my enumeration. It is 
an honourable record. It is a record which leaves no 
room for disappointment or despair. But further, as is 
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ain well pointed out in India , what is particularly lap 
to be over-looked is that •. we are by no means sure but 
the greatest work of all is its negative work, where the 
results do not appear in any particular reform or political 
change.’ And 1 may well repeat here, to cheer our 
hearts and brace our energies, the beautiful lines quoted 
by Mr. Hume in his letter to us published in India , 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seemed here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

Laden with these gains, the Congress comes back to ‘ its 
own native land.’ I well remember the day when we 
launched it anxiously, but hopefully, 19 years ago. When it 
came back to us in 1889, a babe only five years old, it had 
already broadened and strengthened wonderfully. It 
again comes back to us fifteen years after, a handsome lad 
on the point of attaining his majority. It has not escaped 
some jealousy and rivalry. Other children who we 
are assured were pretty and handsome have been 
pressed upon us as deserving our love and affection. 
Well, gentlemen, our hearts are large and our minds are 
broad, and what we have done is that we have inconti¬ 
nently adopted them all. One, you will see in this very 
pandal, a gentle and solemn little lady in a grave 
gathering assembling immediately after us. Another 
you will see, robust and vigorous, decorated with jewels 
and ornaments wrought in this very country, on the 
Oval yonder. But gentlemen, our affections re 
unchanged from our eldest-born, and we refus 
deprive him of his rights of primogeniture. 

I think, gentlemen, I have said enough to show 
we have met here together from all parts of the cou 
to pursue a noble mission, hallowed to us from a st 
of duty, of patriotism, and of loyalty, all welded togel 
by the principles of justice and righteousness wh 
after all is said and done, we gratefully recognize as 
dominant principles of English rule in this count 
We truly and earnestly respond to the words in wh 
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Curzon adjured us the other day on his landing— 
‘ * P ra y> I pray the Native community in India, to be¬ 
lieve in the good faith, in the high honour, and in the 
upright purpose of my countrymen.’ Gentlemen, it is 
because we do sincerely believe in that good faith, in that 
high honour and that upright purpose, that we meet here 
in the open light of day to appeal to their noble and 
righteous impulses, by all lawful and constitutional 
means, so to discharge the sacred trust reposed in them 
by Providence, that it may redound to the glory and 
greatness of both countries. But I must be pardoned 
for saying that when we respond to this prayer, we do 
not respond to it in the slavish spirit in which the great 
Earl of Strafford exhorted the people of England to 
obey the King: ‘ Let them attend upon his will with 
confidence in his justice, belief in his wisdom, and 
assurance in his parental affections.’ We respond to it 
rather in the spirit of an ideal sketched—I will take an 
extremely modern instance — by a highly placed Anglo- 
Indian Civil Servant whom — though you will be perhaps 
surprised to hear it — I venture to describe as a Con- 
gresswallah in disguise, as eloquent and as far-reaching 
as some of our own elders, say, Surendranath Banerjea 
or Lalmohan Ghose. I refer to Sir William Lee-Warner. 
In an address delivered by him at the Elphinstone Col¬ 
lege Union, Sir William Lee-Warner eloquently depicted 
the ideal towards which British rule in India was 
tending :—* It is no narrow principle of a paternal Go¬ 
vernment or a rule for the benefit of the ruler which sent 
forth the Roman with his poet’s sailing orders, 

Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento , 
or which fostered differences as aiding the central autho¬ 
rity, Divide et impera. Its aim is less to govern than to 
call forth the progressive capacity and to teach self-go¬ 
vernment. It desires to lift up the lower ranks of society 
and the subject to the pedestal of the rule. “Humanity”, 
and “ Heaven’s light our guide” are its watchwords, 
and they are embodied in your Magna Charta , the 
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Queen’s Proclamation, issued by the ruler whose 
authority had just been defied and restored by the 
sword. * * There are three supreme ideas of mankind, 

the family, the nation and humanity. The Hindu and 
the Greek ruler thought of the first, the Roman empire 
of the second; but the British nation accepts the last 
and highest as its ruling idea. * * I venture to point 

out to you that from God’s nature the British nation has 
learnt the grand idea of humanity, and that the legis¬ 
lation and administration of India under the Queen bears 
testimony to her Majesty’s desire to recognize a 
progressive future as before all those committed to her 
care. The protection of the weak, equality in the eye 
of the law, justice, and a common participation in the 
benefits, and when the time comes, in the task of good 
government are at least the aims which the British 
Government sets before it.’ 

It is in the active spirit of this ideal that we respond, 
and respond cordially, to Lord Curzon’s pirayer to 
believe in the good faith, in the high honour, and in the 
upright purpose of his countrymen. May we pray in 
return that when we ask to be allowed to co-operate in 
this noble task, Lord Curzon and his countrymen 
will believe that we too of the Congress are inspired by 
duty, patriotism and loyalty. 

I again tender to you my warmest welcome—a welcome 
mixed of gratitude for the past and high hope for the 
future, with Patience and Perseverance for our motto. 
Let us take to our hearts the homely but noble words of 
Longfellow: 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Stilt achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

—(Loud and long continued cheers.) 









APPENDIX A. 

[From “ Eminent Indians on Indian Politics ” 
edited by Mr. C. L. Parekh , 1892.] 

Pherozeshah M. Mehta, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


“ To fight 

In a just cause, for (Mr country’s glory, 

Is the best office of the best men/’— Havard, Jiegulus. 


In that radiant group of stars which for years past is illumining 
the political and intellectual horizon of Western India, none, perhaps, 
shines with such fixed lustre as Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. As the 
first brilliant Elphinstonian of the second generation after Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, as the first distinguished Farsi Master of Arts of the 
local University, and as the first Parsi Barrister of great forensic 
talents whose ‘ future eminence ’ was prophetically foretold by the 
late lamented Mr. Anstey, of English and Indian renown, he had by 
the end of the seventies made himself a sufficiently prominent figure 
in the public life of Bombay. But the active and leading part he 
took in the affairs of the city at the very commencement of the 
eighties, and the patriotism, tempered by sbbriety of judgment and 
discretion, displayed by him, along with his equally distinguished 
collaborateurs, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang, C.I.E., $nd Mr. Badr- 
ucklin Tyabji—during the eventful period which gloriously signalised 
the sympathetic Viceroyalty of the beloved Marquis of Ripon—these 
achieved for him even greater prominence, which has not been a little 
enhanced during the last seven years by his enlightened and disinter¬ 
ested labours, though for a brief period of two years, as a non-official 
member of the Legislative Council during the statesmanlike adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Reay, and his staunch and fearless advocacy, as 
the leading native representative of the city’s interests, of the lights, 
privileges and liberties of Local Self- Government, whenever threaten¬ 
ed by the Provincial Executive. 

As in the case of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, so in that of Mr. Mehta, 
it is hardly possible, within the limited space, to do justice to the many 
important incidents of his life. At the best we can only briefly 
allude to these. Mr. Pherozeshah was bora on 4th August 1845, at 
Bombay. His father was a successful merchant, a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Cama and Co., who had bound up his fortunes with 
Calcutta at an early age. A gentleman of remarkably good common 
sense, shrewdness, and sagacity, he had even in his own heyday fairly 
understood the boon of a sound commercial education. Mr. Mehta, the 
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V was therefore known for his literary activity as the author of a 
comprehensive geography and history which was eagerly studied by 
the young Parsi scholars of his day. Mr. Pherozeshah’s school 
career was rapid, and he passed his matriculation examination in 1861, 
graduated as a B.A. of the University in 1864, and passed with honours 
his M.A. examination six months later, being also nominated a Fellow 
of the College. Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, was highly impressed with the talents of the young collegian 
from the very day of his entrance into the college, an impression which 
Mr. Pherozeshah’s brilliant course and uninterrupted academic career 
successfully confirmed. So that vSir Alexander Grant Was fully 
justified in recommending him for the travelling fellowship which the 
late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy had then instituted. Mr. 
Mehta’s father, however, was against his son’s availing himself of 
what he supposed was eleemosynary education. Sir Alexander 
ardently wished that the first Parsi M.A. should also be the first Parsi 
barrister from Lincoln’s Inn. Me took a natural pride in encouraging 
him to enter the liberal profession of the lawyer. Master of persuasion 
and sweet oratory as he was, he soon prevailed upon Mr. Mehta, the 
elder, and convinced him that, his son’s availing himself of the liberal¬ 
ity of the philanthropic citizen would only reflect the highest honour 
on himself and his community. So Mr. Pherozeshah soon after set sail 
for England to study for the bar, though ultimately he did not avail 
himself of the endowment. And here his academical career may 
be properly said to have ended. 

The three years of hard and persevering study of the law soon 
brought its reward. Mr. Mehta was called to the bar in 1868, though 
not without having made himself useful in London, with Mr. Dada- 
bliai Naoroji for his guru. He heartily co-operated with him, along 
with Mr. W. C. Boimerjee, the well-known Barrister of Calcutta, and the 
President of the First Indian National Congress, in establishing the 
London Literary Society, which after a short time was superseded by 
the East Lidia Association. During his sojourn in England, Mr. 
Mehta read before that Society an interesting paper oil Education in 
India which, considering the age at wdiicli it was written, may be said 
to be a credit to his nascent talents. It may still be read with profit. 

Having been called to the bar, it was a curious but most happy 
coincidence, his return to Bombay, 4 fresh from the atmosphere of 
Lincoln’s Inn,’ on the same afternoon which witnessed in the hall of 
the Framji Cowasji Institute the interesting ceremony of presentation 
of a farewell address to Sir Alexander Grant on his election as Princi¬ 
pal of the Edinburgh University—a coveted academic post which he 
had unsuccessfully competed for ten years earlier. So eager was the 
grateful young barrister to take part in the proceedings that no sooner 
had he come to shore and heard of them than he repaired to the 
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interesting gathering to bid him a hearty farewell. Thus parted 
Principal and scholar, the great Oxford coach and profound Aristotelian 
scholar and the brilliant Fellow and young lawyer, never to meet, 
again. 

It may not be generally known that the very'first public event in 
which Mr. Mehta considerably interested himself, though most unobtru¬ 
sively, was the movement set on foot in 1869 to present Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji witli a handsome purse in recognition of the many valuable 
services rendered by him to the public for nearly a quarter of a century. 
The principal credit of initiating the movement belongs to Mr. Phe- 
rozesliah, who succeeded in getting (the 2nd) Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and all the other leading and opulent natives to join in it. It redounds 
highly to his credit that, impelled by honourable and patriotic 
sentiments as well as by his high respect for him, the young citizen 
and lawyer, who had yet to build his reputation, should have been one 
of the very first to cause the sterling worth of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
to be recognised and appreciated by the leading citizens of Bombay. 

Two years later occurred a remarkable event in the annals of the 
Municipality, the boon of which was five years before granted to the 
citizens of Bombay by the enlightened statesmanship of the distin¬ 
guished Sir Bartle Frere. The financial ability of its first and most, 
brilliant Municipal Commissioner was not equal to bis administrative 
genius. Fired by the example of M. Haussmann, Mr. Arthur Craw¬ 
ford was consumed with the ambition to convert the City of Bombay 
into a second Paris. Not Duly did he aspire to clear the town of the 
accumulated filth of half a century, to bringdown its death-rate to 
17 per thousand, to construct new roads and bridges, to build footpaths, 
to widen streets, and to erect fountains and gardens, construct markets 
and drains, but to give a perennial water supply to the increasing 
population, and haussiuannize Bombay. Fired by this civic ambition, 
that facile princeps of aediles cared not to look either to the right or to 
the left, to the pockets of the rate-paying constituency or to the 
condition of his own Municipal treasure chest. Disregarding the 
warning voice of his masters, economic members of the Municipality, 
H. M.’s Worshipful Bench of Justices, he went headlong in his career 
of financial extravagance, —cleansing and beautifying the city, but 
burying her at the same time under the load of a heavy debt. The 
crisis came at last and the cedile was overwhelmed by the deafening 
cries all round of Retrenchment and Reform. Those cries reached the 
ears of Government, till at last public indignation was appeased bv his 
precipitate abandonment, of his post. The rest is a matter of history. 
Many were the angry denunciations hurled against him. Many were 
the unfavourable criticisms pronounced on his financial extravagance. 
In the very midst of the crisis Mr. Mehta reacl a paper on the Mimicipal 
reform question in the F, 0. Institute, in which he tried to indicate 
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the lines on which the reform should proceed. He pointed out 
the mischief of such an executive Town Council as the leading 
reformers were advocating, and suggested an elected Corporation, 
a Standing Committee, and an Executive Commissioner. And 
these were the lines on which the first Municipal Act of 1872 
was ultimately framed. His chief contention, based on the memor¬ 
able observations of the late John Stuart Mill in his Representative 
Oove7 , twient 1 was that the executive power should be solely trusted 
to a single individual on whom would rest the entire responsibility of 
the administration. Vesting it in the hands of many simply whittled 
away such responsibility. In short, a divided responsibility wafl 
worse than no responsibility at all. But the passion, the prejudice, 
and also the ignorance of those assembled at the meeting, were 
so great and over-powering that Mr. Mehta’s voice was stifled. 
He was met with execrations for this statesmanlike speech. He 
was considered an ardent partisan of the exploded regime, though, 
like the impartial critic that he was, he endeavoured his best to 
differentiate between the permanent good rendered to the city 
by Mr. Crawford and his inexcusable financial lapses. In the hall of 
that Institute Mr. Mehta first; realised the power of mobocracy 
which he has never since tried to forget. He left the hall with some 
of his friends who shared his views. But to this important event 
in his early public life may be fairly ascribed that ardent interest 
which we see him displaying since, on all questions affecting the 
best interests of Local Self-Government, specially those which affect 
its constitution. By the light of the experience of the twenty years 
that have rolled by since, it cannot, however, but be transparent even 
to the most prejudiced, that the principle for which he fought so 
fearlessly and valiantly, amidst a storm of execration and indignation, 
is the principle acknowledged and admitted as correct, and as such 
carried out in practice. If in 1870-1, the opportunity was thus afforded 
to him to make his mark as a public-spirited citizen, battling against 
the forces of passion and prejudice, and trying to dispel ignorance on 
a vital point affecting civic management, the well-known Tower of 
Silence Riot case, in 1872-73, enabled him to make his mark as a 
lawyer battling against the forces of lawlessness and disorder and the 
insolence of high-handed authority. So remarkably well did he con¬ 
duct the defence as junior counsel with the late Mr. Anstey that that 
distinguished barrister, so chary of praise, handsomely complimented 
him in the open Court on his legal ability, stating that he was a law¬ 
yer in whom lay ‘ the germs of future eminence.’ Mr. Mehta’s 
forensic ability began to be discerned at that early stage in his profes¬ 
sional career. He established his reputation in the mofussil in the 
celebrated Surat Riots Case, from which date forward his practice 
up-country has been unusually large. He came into great request, 
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specially as more or less lie was lucky and achieved success, whether 
acting as counsel for the prosecution or the defence. It is needless 
to say that the same luck still accompanies him, now that he is a senior 
counsel with twenty-four years of wide practice. The Native States 
of Kathiawar, small and great, equally value his abilities as a 
lawyer. There is not a month in which his services are not put into 
requisition. No counsel has, we believe, been appealed to more for 
preparing important state memorials on behalf of these States than the 
subject of this biography—such are the ability and care with which he 
is known to marshal his facts and argue out his case. A very early 
specimen of such memorial writing may be traced in the petition 
which the Parsee community read and adopted at their public 
meeting to protest against the conduct of the police in connection 
with the deplorable Mahomed an riot of 1874. The original draft, 
it is no secret, was prepared by Mr. Maclean, former editor and pro¬ 
prietor of the Bombay Gazette, but it was ably revised and settled by 
Mr. Melita. In the celebrated Wilson case of Cambay fame the 
Bombay Gazette said ;—‘ Something, too, must be said for the ability 
and judgment shown by the counsel engaged. Mr. Inverarity 
showed zeal and industry in conducting a defence which claimed 
his best qualities as an advocate. Mr. Mehta carried off something 
more than the honours of winning counsel, and his speech in 
replying upon the whole case was an admirable example of close 
reasoning and judicious pleading, as much to he commended for the 
tact and reticence as for the skill with which he put the case 
before the Court.’ 

But while Mr. Mehta was rising in the practice of his profession, 
he was displaying no mean activity in public affairs. The training and 
experience acquired at the reformed Municipal Corporation, between 
1872 and-1880, have been of invaluable service to him. During that 
period he cordially co-operated on many important matters, though 
sometimes differing from them, with the late Messrs. Nowrozjee 
Kurd conjee and V. N. Mandlik, two distinguished citizens, to whom 
the City of Bombay is greatly indebted, along with Mr. Sorabji S. 
Bengali, for the reform that was introduced soon after the Municipal 
revolution of 1870. 

The training received during the previous decade in the Municipal 
school enabled Mr. Mehta to distinguish himself at the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration during the stormy debates on what is known as the Malabar 
Hill Reservoir Scandal. The history of that miserable engineering 
failure, which reflected no credit on those who were responsible for 
the construction of that reservoir, is too well known to require any 
mention here. Suffice it to say, that despite the fierce and i angry 
billows ’ which threatened to drown Mr. Mehta, his heroic resistance 
succeeded not only in repelling the breakers, but completely laying low 
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elementts which had strenuously attempted to shield municipal 
folly, municipal extravagance, and municipal incompetency. He 
was most prominent in unmasking the affair in its true nakedness. 
Virtually, the resolution which purported to record a vote of want of 
confidence in those concerned, though thrown out by a majority of 
one, was a scathing condemnation of the entire system of adminis¬ 
tration as carried on in the Engineering department. This important 
and historical incident may be said to have shewn to the fullest the 
powers of debate, sarcasm, ridicule, and of impassioned oratory which 
Mr. Mehta is capable of—powers and oratory which have since ac¬ 
quired greater force, but used with remarkable moderation and 
judgment. It is these elements which have acquired for him the 
reputation of being the virtual leader of the Corporation. Many 
have been the important subjects which since 1880 have come to the 
front in the halls of the, Civic Fathers—from the Imperial Resolution 
of 1882 on Local Self-Government to the question of the liability 
of the Provincial Government with regard to primary education, 
not forgetting the arbitrary mandates regarding the maintenance 
of hospitals for infectious diseases and the iniquities of the police 
charges. Each and every one of these broad constitutional questions 
have shown how invaluable have been Mr. Mehta’s services to the 
City. In short, no member of the Corporation, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction, has fought so ably, with such a 
mastery of facts, with such dialectic powers, and forensic eloquence, 
as he on all questions affecting Municipal independence and Muni¬ 
cipal freedom. In 1884 he was elected Chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion, and was again re-elected the next year, an unusual honour.* 
The Times of India acknowledged that according to both native and 
European opinion, he made the best Chairman the Corporation ever 
had. 

In the sphere of Indian politics the services of Mr. P. M. Mehta 
have not been the less invaluable. In conjunction with Mr. Telang, 
he founded the Bombay Presidency Association. It is owing to his 
exertions jointly with those of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang and 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, that Bombay was able to achieve during the 
troublous days of the ilbert Bill agitation the reputation of being 
the most sober in political judgment. Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord 
Cromer), on his retirement in 1883, called it the ‘ centre of politicial 
activity and sobriety.’ The meeting held in the Town Hall to 
protest against the extravagance and antics of the anti-Ilbertites 
will remain memorable as long as the Government of British India 
lasts. It will serve as a great object-lesson in politics for many 
a generation to come. It will remind posterity how a few of their 


* Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has been elected President of the Corporation for the third 
time this year (1905).—En. 
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countrymen, of the highest enlightenment and 'Culture, of great 
political sagacity and wisdom, rose superior to the passions and blind 
prejudices of the hour, and by their calm and tempered judgment 
successfully checked and controlled the surging elements in this city; 
and how they infused a spirit of tolerance and moderation, when in 
every part of the wide empire Indians and Anglo-Indians alike allowed 
themselves to be carried away by a whirlpool of angry recriminations 
and factions at once calamitous to the very foundations of society. 

It was owing to this spirit of moderation, afterwards frankly 
recognised by all India, that Bombay was unique in its demonstra¬ 
tions to Lord Ripon when bidding farewell to India in December 
1884. In no other city save Bombay did Englishmen join with 
Indians in honouring an English Viceroy who had nobly endeavoured 
to discharge his duties in the full spirit of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion—which enjoins liberty and equality to all classes of her .Majesty’s 
subjects, liberty and equality which are unto the Englishmen as the 
very breath of their lives. Sir James Fergusson was the very first to 
recognize the spirit in which native Bombay had conducted itself 
during the agitation, anil gracefully and honourably discharged the 
roll of an unbiassed Governor. We owe these to the political sagacity 
of the Triumvirate of whom Mr. Mehta was one. 

In 1886, the Government of Lord Reay appointed Mr. Mehta a 
member of the Local Legislative Council, the duties of which, it is 
needless to observe, lie discharged with his accustomed ability. The 
most important piece of legislation which he had to deal with during 
his two years’ term of office was the new Municipal Bill, now known 
as the Municipal Act (I) of 1888. The experience of twenty-two 
years’ Mtmicipal Government which deservedly earned for Bombay 
the sobriquet of “The First City in India,” made it imperative, in view 
of its immense progress in the art of managing its own affairs, that 
the foundation of Local {Self-Government should be made broader and 
its approaches wider. So impressed was Lord Reay’s Government 
with the desirability of conferring larger privileges, consistent with 
the declarations laid down in the Imperial Resolution of 1882, that a 
draft bill was directed to be prepared. Unfortunately, the hands to 
which this responsible task was entrusted were not careful enough. 
The draftsman fell short of the liberal requirements demanded by 
the citizens, chiefly owing to the narrow tendencies of the bureaucracy 
to which he belonged—a bureaucracy which has not yet taken kindly, 
it is sad to relate, to view with composure or satisfaction Lord Ripon’s 
scheme of Local Self-Government. It was, however, fortunate that 
at the time of the passing of the measure there were at the Legisla¬ 
tive Council Board Messrs. Mehta and Telang, both of whom had 
ample practical experience of Municipal administration. Aided and 
guided by their experience, and warmly supported by the voice of the 
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ependent English and Vernacular press, Lord Reay was persuaded 
to make it a really liberal measure. The work of revising the draft 
in the Select Committee, however, fell almost entirely on the two 
non-official legislators. Many were the difficulties in the way, and 
many were the anxious and toilsome hours employed in bringing the 
originally conceived illiberal and narrow measure into harmony with 
the voice of the public. In this hard work Mr. Mehta and Mr. Telang 
had the largest .share. And though it is a fact that they have not 
been satisfied with the Act in certain respects, it must be conceded 
that but for their combined exertions and manly opposition the Act 
would have been worse than it is. In respect of its constitutional 
part, it is, however, a vast improvement on the older one of 1872, 
which it superseded. The duties of the triangular authorities have been 
carefully marked down, namely, those of the Commissioner, the Stand¬ 
ing Committee, and the Corporation. The last is distinctly recognised 
in the Act as the supreme administrative authority and its powers 
and control over the Municipal purse are firmly laid down. For the 
first time/the privilege of appointing its own Chairman has been con¬ 
ceded to the Standing Committee. So, too, that of the election of a 
Deputy Municipal Commissioner, whenever the Corporation may 
choose to make the appointment. Again, the number of representa¬ 
tives of the rate-paying element has been increased by the addition 
of four members. The Municipal franchise has also been granted to 
the local Chamber of Commerce and the University, who elect from 
their respective bodies two members each ; while the electorate itself 
has been further widened by the inclusion therein of University 
Graduates. 

As to the Presidency Association, it is needless here to speak of 
the good work that representative body is doing since its formation. 
Its annual reports bear ample testimony to the numerous important 
public topics to Vhich it has drawn the attention of the Local and 
Imperial Governments and of the Secretary of State for India. 
Though the Hon’ble Mr. Telang was obliged to resign the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the Association, which lie held jointly with Mr. Mehta 
and Mr. Wacha, it is satisfactory to note that his place has been well 
filled up by Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Mr. Mehta has been a staunch supporter of the Indian National 
Congress from the very day of its birth in Bombay. Like Mr. I)ada- 
bhai Naoroji, he had the honour of being elected President of the 
Sixth Convention, held at Calcutta in the Christmas of 1890. The 
Presidential address delivered at that sitting will always form a bright 
page in the annals of the Congress, full of interest as it is, both as a 
retrospect of the important work rendered by the five Congresses pre¬ 
viously held, and as a practical paper on what the ‘ unconventional 
convention ’ should do for its further advancement in the future. 
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The address was highly appreciated everywhere, and by none more 
than Messrs. Caine and Schwann, two unbiassed English Members of 
Parliament who attended the Congress. It is needless to say that 
high as was Mr. Mehta’s reputation as an Indian politician, it was 
greatly enhanced by the remarkable breadth and liberality of views 
which characterised the address and the admirable tone of sober 
statesmanship which pervaded it. 

Mr. Mehta’s political and municipal activity continue unabated. 
In the prime of life and full of physical and intellectual vigour, there 
is yet before him a vast field of greater usefulness. By his fearless 
advocacy of public interests, imperial and local, great force of charac ¬ 
ter, and sterling ability, he has already made his influence felt in every 
part of the country. He is a towering personality. He has, like the 
guinea’s stamp, stamped bis own individuality on every important 
public event in which he has had a share. May Providence long 
spare him to cultivate these public virtues and put them to greater 
use for the benefit of his countrymen, and may he in the fulness of 
time leave a name in the annals of this great Empire more enduring 
than brass or marble. 
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[From the “ Pioneer ” of March 16 , 1895.) 

INDIANS OF TO-DAY. 

The Hon’ble Me. Pherozebhah M. Mehta. 

The Hon’ble Pherozeshali Merwanji Mehta is one of the ablest and 
most eminent of the political leaders of Western India, and next to 
Dadabhai Naoroji he is the most intellectual man amongst his set. 
Like nine-tenths of the Indian political school he is a lawyer, and his 
professional income is said to be one of the best earned by any of his 
countrymen in India. Mr. Pherozeshali Mehta is a thorough-going 
supporter of the Indian National Congress, and was one oi those who 
launched the first Congress at Bombay, in 1885. He has taken a leading 
part in all the political movements and agitations of the capital of 
Western India for the last twenty years, and been a prominent figure 
at the Corporation, the University and the Legislative Council. He is 
considered one of the very best of Indian speakers. At the same time 
lie has a practical, business-like turn of mind. He takes a warm interest 
in the cotton industry of the city of Bombay, and has invested a con¬ 
siderable amount of his fortune in the spinning and weaving mills. 

The son of a Parsi merchant who had been in his days an active 
partner of Messrs. Cama and Co., Mr. Pherozeshali Mehta was bom in 
Bombay on 4th August, 1845. His father had some literary tastes, 
which found vent in a school history and geography of some merit. 
Pherozeshah received his early education at an ordinary school, and after 
passing the Matriculation Examination in 1861, joined the Elphinstone 
College. He brought himself to the favourable notice of that eminent 
scholar, Sir Alexander Grant, who was then the Principal of the El- 
phinstone College, by his diligent application to his studies, and passed 
the B.A. Examination of the Bombay University in 1864. He became 
anM.A. of the University in another six months, and Sir A. Grant 
nominated him a Fellow of the College. Sir A. Grant was also anxious 
to see that Pherozeshah Mehta should he sent to England to complete 
his education there. He procured for his favourite Parsi pupil one of 
the scholarships founded by Rustomji Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, and spoke 
to Mr. Mehta’s father about consenting to send his son to England. Mr. 
Mehta was sent to England, though ultimately he did not avail himself 
of the scholarship. He joined Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the 
Bar in 1868. While in England, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta was initiated 
into politics by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and was induced by the latter 
to read a paper on Education in India before the London Literary 
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Society. Mr. Pherozeshali Mehta at once set himself seriously to achieve 
success in his profession by diligent study and observation. 

The Tower of Silence riot cases of 1873 gave him his first conspicu¬ 
ous opportunity to show to vvliat advantage he had learnt the art of cross- 
examination. The well-known Mr. Anstey, one of the ablest though 
most eccentric barristers who ever came out to India, appeared as the 
leading counsel in the case, and remarked that Mr. Pherozeshali Mehta 
was bound to attain the highest success in his profession. The success 
of this case laid the foundation of his extensive criminal practice in the 
Mofussil and his reputation was considerably heightened by the Surat 
riot cases, which he conducted, too, with great ability. Within ten 
years of his commencing his practice his services were in great requisi¬ 
tion in important and sensational criminal cases in the Mofussil, and 
made High Court work a secondary consideration, and in this respect 
his practice almost resembles that of Manomohan Ghose of Calcutta, 
or the Hon’ble W. M. Colvin of Allahabad. He is now almost always 
out of Bombay on professional engagements, and there is hardly a big 
case in Gujarat or Kathiawar in which his services are not engaged. 
The small States of Kathiawar often engage him, too, on heavy fees, in 
political matters, and he was not long ago appointed Legal Adviser to 
the Junagadh State on a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month — an appoint¬ 
ment that probably requires as little work for the money as any in 
India. His conduct of the Cambay case, in which he appeared for the 
prosecution, extorted admiration even from his adversaries, and the 
Press gave him every credit for the great tact and ability with which 
lie had managed a case every step of whose proceedings had been 
reported in the daily papers and read with interest over a wide area! 

Mr. Mehta began his public life by taking part in the agitation * 
against Mr. Arthur Crawford’s municipal administration of Bombay in 
1871-72. He became a member of the Bombay Corporation in 1872, 
xnd took a very active interest in its affairs. With the co-operation of 
Mr. Mandlik, Mr. Sorabji JShapurji Bengali, and Mr. Nowrozjee Fur- 
’oonjee, he effected many important reforms in the constitution of the 
brporation. For his municipal services he was elected Chairman of the 
mbay Corporation in 1884 an honour which was again continued in the 
lowing year. As Chairman he had very hard work to do, and public 
inion of all sections is unanimous on the point that he made a very 
cient Chairman. In politics, too, Mr. Mehta has made a great name, 
e undoubted powers he possesses as a speaker introduced him early 
life to public platforms, and he has been called upon to speak on 
imost every important political subject of the last quarter of a century. 
He is one of the founders of the Bombay Presidency Association, and 
he has been one of the most active spirits in the work of carrying on 
political agitation in Western India through it. He was appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council by Lord Reay at a time when the 
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Afloat important work before the Council was the passing of the Municipal 
Act, in conformity with Lord Ripon’s Local Self-Government scheme. 
He brought in a string of amendments, and kept up a vigorous fight 
with the official members with reference to many of its provisions. 
His views on every subject are in entire accord with those now so 
fashionable among educated Indians. Always one of the most conspicu¬ 
ous figures in the Congress camp, he was elected its President at the 
Calcutta sitting in 1890. He is one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, standing counsel of the Indian 
National Congress in Bombay, and he is also a conspicuous figure in 
the Bombay University. 

The Hon’ble Pherozeshah Mehta lives in the most fashionable quarter 
of Bombay, on the Oumballa Hill. The Back Bay has here a winding 
course, and as his house is built on an elevation, his windows give him 
splendid views of a long front of the Arabian sea. His house is one 
of the best-furnished in Bombay, and one is dazzled with the variety, 
the brilliance and the costliness of the furniture of his rooms. When 
at home he takes a regular walk every day, but his habit in this respect 
is rather peculiar, as he gets out after breakfast at about nine, and 
returns in an hour’s time. He has his chambers in the Fort, where he 
usually arrives about two, and is available there for business engage¬ 
ments till about four. But he is regularly out of Bombay in out station 
cases for half the month, and sometimes for even a longer period, and 
while out, he spends in reading whatever time he can spare from his 
profession. Now, in his forty* eighth year, he is in full vigour of body 
and mind—a vely handsome man, with a very fair complexion. 
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[From “ Indian Congressmen ’* by Mr. G. Paramaswaran Pillai, 
Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshaii Mehta. 

“ That is a man who would serve his country with a spade or 
pickaxe if lie could not serve her in any other way.” So said Lord 
Brougham of the Duke of Wellington once. The same is true of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta. There is something distinguishing 
in his very appearance. His figure is strikingly graceful and 
commanding, his features are high and noble. If found in a crowd 
and not known, he is one of those men about whom questions will be 
asked and whispers will be heard. His handsome face beaming with 
intelligence is set off to advantage by his perfect manners. Amiable 
to a fault, affable in the extreme, courteous, accessible, Mr. Mehta has 
the easy graces of a man of the mode. Nursed in the lap of luxury 
he looks like a prince and carries himself like a prince. But he is 
also a prince among men. Physically and intellectually endowed, he 
is a bom leader. Early in the sixties in one of the Inns of Court in 
London, two Indians of striking features, of marked ability, were 
eating their dinners and delivering speeches. In a few years, they 
were both in India, one in Bengal and the other in Bombay. Both 
worked their way up in their profession. Both became eminent and 
distinguished. Both came to be recognised as men of light and 
leading. The one was Mr. Bonnerjee ; the other was Mr. Mehta. 
What Mr. Bonnerjee is to Bengal, that Mr. Mehta is to Bombay. 
Eminent lawyers, trusted leaders, both are honoured, both are 
esteemed by the people. 

Mr. Mehta is a man of brilliant abilities. Eloquent in spieech, 
excelling in debate, he is one of those who could easily persuade his 
audience to his own belief by the magic of his voice and the charm of 
his delivery. His eloquence is not of the boisterous order. Drawn 
to his full height, he speaks with proper emphasis and proper gesture, 
smiling when lie indulges in light banter, frowning when he resorts to 
declamation and leaving behind always a pleasing impression of his 
performance. His eloquence is like that of Lord John Russell of 
which Moore has given us an apt description : — 

An eloquence not like those rills from a height 
W hich sparkle and foam and in vapour are o’er : 

But a current that works out its way into light 
Through the filtering recesses of thought and of lore. 

But Mr. Mehta is greater as a debater than as an orator. It is 
then that he is seen at his best. What wine was to Addison, the 
atmosphere of debate is to Mr. Mehta. Few, very few are the 
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occasions, when Congressmen have had the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Mehta in a debate. I remember well one such occasion. It was 
at a meeting of the Subjects Committee of the Congress held at 
Poona. Mr. Surendranath Banerjea was in the chair: and among 
those present were Mr. Mehta and Mr. Bonnerjee. A discussion 
arose in which there was a difference of opinion among the Congress 
leaders. Mr. Surendranath Banerjea rose and spoke with all the 
warmth and vehemence he could command and when he sat, he sat 
amidst cheers. Then rose Mr. Mehta and in his pleasantest manner, 
he analysed Mr. Banerjea’s arguments, made some humorous remarks, 
evoked some laughter, and in a few minutes won over the Committee 
to his side. Mr. Surendranath Banerjea rose again and animated by 
the attack, ho flew to higher flights of eloquence and wound up with 
a magnificent peroration which again elicited cheers. Then rose Mr. 
Bonnerjee and in a simple and forcible speech attacked Mr. 
Surendranath and turned the tables on him. It was a lively 
encounter, a heated debate, a first class performance. It was a fight 
between a lion, a tiger and a bear. There was but one other 
Congressman whose presence would have made the debate livelier 
still, who would have thrown more life and light into it and that w r as 
Mr. Eardley Norton. And there was but one historic occasion in the 
annals of the Congress, when this galaxy of Congressmen met and 
fought one another under the Congress banner. It was at the Bombay 
Congress which Bradlaugh attended ; and they fought in the Subjects 
Committee over the scheme for the reform of Legislative Councils. 
That was a rare intellectual treat indeed — Mr. Surendranath^ lofty 
declamation, followed by Mr. Mehta’s pungent and pitiless raillery, to 
be followed again by Mr. Bonnerjee’s simple and short shafts of logic, 
to be wound Up by Mr. Norton’s piercing, incisive attacks. These 
doughty champions of the Congress are like the gallant quadrilateral 
of musketeers in Dumas’ story. But it is difficult to say who is the 
D'Artagnan of the party. 

Mr. Mehta has been in the thickest of some fights. He has led 
some great fights as well as some little tights, and he lias won laurels 
in many a political game. In the Bombay Municipality, he lias fought 
for reform. In the University Senate, he lias fought for progress. 
In the Bombay Legislative Council he has fought against bureaucratic 
oppression. In the Imperial Legislative Council lie has fought 
against the pretensions of the Civil Service. He is the doyenne of the 
Bombay Municipality. None is a greater authority on Municipal 
matters and he rules that honourable civic body. Elected again and 
' again unanimously as its representative in the local Legislative 
Council, he had the singular honour of being re-elected even when he 
had resigned. In the Bombay Legislative Council, he is the recognised 
leader of the non-official members and he has broken many a lance 
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with the ablest of the Governor’s Councillors and always come out 
unscathed. In the Viceregal Council, he has crossed swords with 
the haughty Sir James Westland and silenced him by his witheringly 
sarcastic references to the “ most distinguished service in the world. 
Lord Sandhurst has acknowledged him as a skilled debater who 
would do credit to any representative assembly in the world and Sir 
Alexander Miller has publicly avowed his admiration for Mr. Mehta s 
commanding ability. Ready and willing to fight in every good cause, 
Mr. Mehta has the great tact of directing his attacks in the most 
agreeable maimer possible. His fiercest onslaughts are couched in 
the softest of language and his opponents scarcely feel their fierceness. 
His scathing denunciations are dealt out amidst pleasant wordy 
surroundings. The bitterest of his' pills are coated with the sweetest 
sugar. His words penetrate like arrows, but they pierce the flesh 
without pain. He never carried a heart-stain away on his blade. 
There is a pool of honey about his heart which lubricates his speech 
with fine jets of mead. Mr. Mehta is also a man of culture. His 
speeches betray his wide range of knowledge derived from the most 
recent publications. All the same, there is no parade of his knowledge, 
no show, no exhibition. Genial, generous : cultured, accomplished : 
impartial to friend and foe alike, charitable by nature : orator, debater, 
tactician : Municipal Councillor, University Fellow : member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, representative of Bombay in the Imperial 
Legislative Council : Joint Founder of the East India Association, 
Founder and First Secretary of the Bombay Presidency Association : 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta 
is one of the best loved and most loveable of men in all India. 
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[From the “ Statesman ” of March 29> 1895.] 

PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT TO MR. P. M. MEHTA. 

The native community of Calcutta assembled last wight at the 
Town Hall to entertain the Hon’ble Pherozeshah M. Mehta, and to 
testily their grateful appreciation of the services he has rendered to the 
country as a member of the Viceregal Council. All sections of the 
native community were represented, although many prominent men 
were unfortunately unable to be present, and sent in expressions of 
regret for tbeir absence. The hall was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion, the four pillars, two on each side of the dais bearing the 
words in bold red letters—Unity, Progress, Duty, Reform. On the 
arrival of the honoured guest he was received at the foot of the stair¬ 
case by the Committee and conducted to the hall upstairs. After 
some friendly greetings, Mr. Mehta was conducted by Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee to the dais. 

Mr. Bonner jee said that it was his pleasing duty to present Mr. 
Mehta with an address which had been signed by over 3,500 of the 
citizens of Calcutta, including Hindus, Mahomedans, Jains, Parsees, 
and Buddhists, from all parts of the district, such as Howrah, Ram- 
kistopore, Seebpore, Bally, Sodepore, Utterparah, and other places, and, 
but for the short time in which this demonstration had been got up, 
the signatures wguld have been much larger. Mr. Bonner jee then 
went on to say that owing to indisposition, the most prominent men 
were absent, such as Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna, Maharaja Doorga 
Churu Law, Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Maharaj-Kumar 
Benoy Krishna, and others, all of whom had expressed sympathy with 
the movement and regret at their inability to take part in it. The 
following address was then read - 

To the Hon’ble Pherozesliah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E., Barrister-at-law, 
Additional Member of the Council of his Excellency the Governor- 
General for making Laws and Regulations, &c., &c., &c. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned citizens of Calcutta and its vicinity, beg 
to approach you, on the eve of your departure from our city, at the con¬ 
clusion of your arduous labours in the Council, to convey to you our 
sense of grateful appreciation of the services rendered by you to our 
common country. The conspicuous success with which not so very 
long ago, you presided in this city over the deliberations of that great 
National Institution which, though only founded ten years ago, has 
brought about a solidarity amongst the peoples, which i 8 destined to 
play an important part in the history of this country, had led us to 
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expect great things from yon. on your election to the Council; and it 
is a source of great rejoicing to us that our expectations have been 
amply realized. The zeal and ability, knowledge and tact, loyalty 
and devotion to truth you brought to bear on the discharge of your 
duties, have won for you our lasting esteem and admiration. You, Sir, 
have introduced a truly new spirit—a spirit of fearless independence 
—into the deliberations of the Council. To those who, nurtured in 
bureaucratic traditions, have failed to appreciate, because they cannot 
realize, the changes that are daily taking place amongst us, this spirit 
may perhaps be distasteful ; but it is none the less in perfect harmony 
with the times. Your efforts to shape the Bills presented to Council 
so as to make them suitable to the circumstances of the country, have 
not, it is true, been crowned with that measure of success which they 
deserved ; but you, Sir, laboured in a noble cause, and that at im¬ 
mense personal sacrifice, and your efforts have been fully and heartily 
appreciated by, and you have the entire sympathy and cordial appro¬ 
val of, a very large body of your countrymen throughout British India. 
It is unfortunate that representative institutions in the true sense of the 
word, have not been introduced into this country. If they had been, 
and you bad solicited the suffrages of any constituency in the country 
for election, we feel assured that, however strong or influential the 
opposition, you would be triumphantly returned, again and again, at the 
head of the poll, to serve your country’s cause in the Council chamber. 
Sir, in respectfully bidding you adieu, we pray that a Merciful Provi¬ 
dence may grant you health, happiness, and prosperity, so that you 
may long continue to serve the country as usefully in the future as 
you have done in the past. 

Mr. Mehta replied in an eloquent speech, and said among other 
things that it was idle for him to deny how gratified he was at the 
demonstration of approval for the manner in which he had discharged 
his duties in the public function he had come here to perform, and for 
the approbation they had pleased to accord him. It had been most 
gratifying to him that the Indian members of the Council had felt 
and recognised that they were meeting in a common organisation in 
response to a common national feeling. A new spirit had indeed been 
introduced into the Council, but not by him. It was due to the reform 
of the Council, and he hoped this new spirit would be recognised by 
the rulers wisely and sympathisingly in the cause of useful progress. 
Referring to the misrepresentations which were frequently made, 
Mr. Mehta went on to say that their Anglo-Indian friends must make 
up their minds to reap as they sow. He, and those who supported him, 
must perform their own duty if they would be true to themselves 
unmindful of any differences in caste or creed, knowing that they 
belonged to the same land. The speaker concluded by expressing 
the great satisfaction he felt with the address which had been so 



generously and kindly presented to him by his oldest friend, Mr. 
Bonnerjee. He took it as a memento of their kindliness of feeling 
and he thanked them most heartily for their kindness. 


The address was presented in a handsome silver casket. 

Three hearty cheers were given for Mr. Mehta and the assembly 
gradually dispersed. Light refreshments were provided and the 
town hand played a selection of music at intervals. 
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[From the “ Statesman ” of March 29, 1895.] 

THE DINNER TO MR. P. M. MEHTA. 

The following is a full report of the speech of the Chairman (Mr. 
Manomohun Ghose), at the dinner in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening :— 

Gentlemen,— It, now devolves upon me to discharge that pleasant 
duty with the performance of which you have been kind enough 
to entrust me on so interesting and so important an occasion. (Hear, 
hear.) In the first place allow me to congratulate you my friends, 
on the public spirit which you have shown by coming together 
in right English fashion to do honour to one of the foremost public 
men of India, for the zeal and independence with which he has 
discharged his public functions. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, thirty years 
ago when our honoured guest and I w r ere fellow-students at Lincoln s 
Inn, I could not have possibly conceived that I should live, not only 
to he present, but also to preside in this great hall of Calcutta to¬ 
night where I see around me Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees 
ignoring racial prejudices and customs and dining publicly to do 
honour to one of their public men. This, indeed, is a sign of the 
times ; and to my mind it lias a great moral of its own. (Hear, hear.) 
It marks the progress which a conservative country like ours has 
been able to make under English rule and under the influence of 
English civilisation during the period of a very short time. (Cheers.) 
But, apart from its social aspect, the demonstration of to-night has 
a very important significance in another way. It shows that the 
educated classes in this country, who have been agitating for a fair 
share in the administration of their own country, are not indifferent 
or apathetic as regards the manner in which their own representa¬ 
tives and public men discharge their public functions. (Cheers.) 
The enlargement of the Indian Councils marks an important epoch in 
the history of British rule in India. It is a concession to popular 
demands for which I am sure we cannot he too grateful to the 
• Government. It is a concession which has been made after much deli¬ 
beration, and not without considerable hesitation. It is too early in 
the day to pronounce any definite opinion as to the success or 
otherwise of this great experiment. But I think I express the 
sentiments of the educated classes of my countrymen generally, when 
I say that, considering the difficulties of their position, our elected 
members, throughout India, have, as a body, won -our esteem and 
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proved themselves worthy of the great trust reposed in them. (Loud 
cheers.) I believe we are all anxious that, having regard to the 
important character of the experiment, we should try to elect for 
seats in Council the best men available in the country. By the 
expression * best men ’ I mean ‘ best men ’ not only as regards 
education and culture, but also men of character and of fearless 
independence. (Hear, hear.) I do not wish to be understood as 
having exhausted all the necessary qualifications. Fearless indepen¬ 
dence, in my opinion, should undoubtedly be an indispensable qualifi¬ 
cation ; but it should be combined with a sense of moderation, with 
sound judgment and discretion, and I might add that a sense of judicial 
fairness ought always to guide the person who accepts the very 
responsible duty of representing his countrymen in the Legislative 
Councils of India. (Cheers.) I may be permitted to go even further. 
In my humble opinion in the present, state of the country, and having 
regard to the unfortunate relations which unhappily exist between 
the governing classes and the people, our elected representatives 
should, if possible, be men capable of making due allowances even 
for official prejudices and susceptibilities, carefully avoiding invective 
of every kind and personalities of every description. (Cheers.) This 
is the high ideal which we desire our representatives to have before 
them. And I think our elected non-official members as a body have 
already shown that they fully recognise the importance of attaining 
that ideal. And none of them has by his acts and utterances done 
more to attain that ideal than our distinguished and honoured guest 
of the evening, notwithstanding the fact that on a recent occasion he 
was so grievously misunderstood. (Loud cheers.) No one who has 
carefully and dispassionately read his speeches, as delivered in Council, 
can discover in them a single sentence or remark to justify the 
conclusion that Mr. Mehta had so far forgotten himself as to make a 
general attack on the Indian Civil Service or any particular branch of it. 
The misunderstanding to which I have just alluded, and the conse¬ 
quent attacks to which Mr. Mehta was subjected, can only be account¬ 
ed for by supposing that* the real sentiments and views of the class 
to which Mr. Mehta belongs, and to which indeed we all belong, 
are so grievously misunderstood by the official classes, that they are 
apt to take offence where none whatever is meant, and also to assume, 
at the slightest show of independent thought or criticism on our 
part, that we are actuated by a desire to run down the official classes. 
(Cheers.) This is a most deplorable state of things, and I venture 
to suggest, that it is the duty of our public men and representatives 
to do all in their power to disabuse the official mind in this respect. 
I am sure there is not one amongst us who has read the history of 
British rule in India to any purpose who is ignorant of what the 
Indian Civil Service in times gone by has done for this country, or 
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wlio would minimise the benefits which some of the members of that 
Service have conferred upon the people of India ; but the Indian Civil 
Service with all its glorious traditions, is after all a human institution 
and like all such institutions, it must move on with the times, and 
its members must adapt themselves to the changes which the country 
is undergoing, if they wish to command the regard, nay, the affection 
which tire via baps used to command in the olden days. If our rule is 
of the present day will make due allowances for the changes which 
English education must produce among the ideas of the people, and 
show their sympathy for our natural and legitimate aspirations to 
acquire gradually the rights of British subjects, I am sure there is 
nothing to prevent them from winning from us that respect, almost 
verging upon adoration, which we Oriental races are accustomed 
to accord to our own ma baps . (Loud cheers.) They must not 
imagine on every occasion, whenever we agitate for any reform 01 
oppose any legislative measure as uncalled for or inappropriate, that 
our object is either to overthrow British rule in India or to attack the 
ruling classes. (Cheers.) You all know that for sometime past we 
have been agitating for a very important reform, namely, the separa¬ 
tion of the Judicial from the Executive functions of magistrates in 
India. This reminds me that in this agitation our honoured guest has 
taken a leading part, and rendered to the country very valuable service, 
(Loud cheers.) Personally I have been an earnest advocate of this 
reform, but it never entered my head that by asking for this reform 
we were trying (as has been recently alleged by a high official in the 
columns of an English magazine) to undermine the mainstay of 
British power in India. (Laughter.) Anxious as I am to see this 
great reform carried out, my anxiety does not prevent me, for instance, 
from acknowledging what I liad to acknowledge the other day while 
addressing a jury of my own countrymen, that the wonder to me is 
not that civilian judges sometimes go wrong, but that, having regard 
to the enormous difficulties on the part of foreigners to elicit truth 
in this country, the wonder to me is that they are so often right! 
And I unhesitatingly declare this to be my feeling after many years 
of practice at the Bar. Gentlemen, I fear I have digressed too long 
from the particular subject on which I intended to address you, but 
the remarks I have made will, I trust, not be considered as altogether 
irrelevant. Our primary object to-night is to bear testimony to the 
fearless independence and devotion to duty which have characterised 
the short career in Council of our honoured guest. But the reason, I take 
it, which has led us especially to distinguish his case from that of the 
other elected members who are equally entitled to our thanks, is 
this : Our opulent noblemen who are in Council, such as our 
esteemed countrymen, the Maharaja of Dnrbhanga or the Maharaja of 
Ajudhia, would probably not consider it much of a sacrifice to spend 
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a few months in Calcutta while the Council is sitting, but to a profes¬ 
sional man in large practice belonging to another Presidency, like 
our friend Mr. Mehta, absence in Calcutta for several months is indeed 
a heavy sacrifice which we professional men can well realise, and Mr. 
Mehta has not hesitated to undergo this sacrifice for the public cause. 
(Cheers.) He has stuck to his honest convictions with a degree of 
fearlessness and independence hitherto almost unknown in the 
Councils of India, at the risk of his motives being misunderstood and 
misjudged. (Loud cheers.) It is right, therefore, that we should 
thus publicly acknowledge on behalf of the country the service which 
Mr. Mehta has rendered us. I have, therefore, great pleasure in 
proposing the health of the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta. 
(Continued applause.) 

The healtli of Mr. Mehta was drunk with all honours. 
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[.Proceedings of a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay, 
held on Saturday, the 20th day of April 1895, for the purpose of 
adopting an address to the Hon'ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., 
C.LE .] 

On Saturday evening, the Novelty Theatre was the scene of a 
crowded and enthusiastic public meeting, convened under the auspices 
of the Bombay Presidency Association, to adopt an address to the 
Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.LE., in recognition of the 
‘ important, valued, and varied services rendered by him to India 
generally and to this city in particular.’ The theatre was crowded 
by the representatives of all classes of the Native community, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and Parsees, who displayed unusual enthusiasm all 
throughout the proceedings. 

On the motion of Mr. Vurjiwandas Madhowdas, seconded by Mr. 
Abdulla M. JDharamsi, Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit, Bart., was called 
to the chair. 

The Notice convening the meeting having been read, the Chair¬ 
man who was lustily cheered, addressed the assemblge as follows : 

Gentlemen,--I beg to thank you most heartily for calling me to pre¬ 
side at this meeting. The occasion is indeed as important as it is 
rare. Let me assure you that nothing has afforded me greater plea¬ 
sure than to be present among you this day, and personally testify to 
the worth of that distinguished citizen and patriot whose long and 
varied services to our community and the country at large you have 
assembled to acknowledge. (Cheers.) 1 believe, gentlemen, I am simply 
echoing the universal sentiment expressed in all parts of her Majesty’s 
Indian dominions, when I say that, in thus rendering honour to the 
Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, we are not only paying 
homage to ourselves, but to the empire at large, whose permanent 
interests he has uniformly striven to promote for over a quarter of a 
century with a devotion and single * mind edness of purpose which are 
beyond praise. What those services are, will, no doubt, be recounted 
here later on. But I may be permitted to say that I yield to none 
in my admiration and esteem for all those sterling qualities, which 
have so largely contributed in making him a conspicuous figure in 
the front rank of eminent Indians, at whose head worthily stands 
our veteran statesman, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. for Central 
Finsbury. (Loud cheers.) Whether it be on the public platform 
or in the hall of the Municipal Corporation, or whether it be in the 
University or the Local and Imperial Legislative Councils, the 
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onrable Mr. Mehta has invariably acquitted himself with credit 
and elicited the highest encomiums from friends and adversaries 
alike. He possesses a rare combination of those gifts which make 
the genuine statesman. (Cheers.) We admire his eloquence, and 
appreciate his culture as much as we applaud his incisive logic, his 
„greafc constitutional lore, his political intuition, and above all, his 
sobriety of judgment. Add to these his lion public spirit and 
fearless independence, and I believe you have a full and fair port¬ 
raiture of the eminent citizen, whose services we have all met to 
acknowledge to-day. (Cheers.) I am sure the address which will 
be sxibmitted to you for adoption will be carried by acclamation, 
for you could not present it to a more deserving citizen than Mr. 
Mehta. (Applause.) 

On behalf of the Chairman Mr. Dinsha Edulji Wacha then 
announced that a telegram had been received from the Poona Sar- 
vajanik Sabha, heartily joining in the expression of gratitude to 
the Hon. Mr. Mehta for his splendid services in the Viceregal 
Council at great personal inconvenience and sarcrifiee. Mr. Wacha 
also read another telegram from Ahmednagar, appreciating Mr. 
Mehta’s conspicuous sei*vices to the country. 

The Hon. Mr. R. M. Sayani then proposed : ‘ That in the opinion 
of this meeting it is highly desirable on the present occasion to 
place on record its high sense of the important, valued, and varied 
services which the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta has rendered to India 
generally and to this city in particular.’ 

In support of his motion the lion. Mr. Sayani, who was received 
with loud cheers, said : Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In moving 
the resolution which is entrusted to me, I do not propose to trouble 
you with any lengthy remarks, which are only necessary when we 
have to prove the propriety of the proposal we intend to submit for 
acceptance or where difference of opinion has to be combated. 
Happily in Mr. Mehta’s case we are simply following public opinion, 
which, on this occasion, has been so wonderfully unanimous. 
(Cheers.) In fact there is a consensus of opinion, in which all 
classes agree, that Mr. Mehta has fully realized the expectations 
formed of him,* and has acquitted himself most ably as our represen¬ 
tative in the Supreme Legislative Council—(cheers;—and our city 
has accordingly, on his return from Calcutta, already received him 
with a warm and hearty welcome, and he has been already congra¬ 
tulated on all sides for having discharged his arduous duties with 
honour to himself and advantage to his country. (Loud cheers.) The 
resolution, gentlemen, asks you to place on record in as public 
a manner as possible your high sense of the important, valued, and 
varied services, which the honourable gentleman has rendered, not 
only to this city but to the country generally for nearly a quarter 
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of a century, and I dare say that no lengthy observations are needed 
from me to commend it to your approval. But I may briefly state to 
you the reasons of the proposal. It is but natural and fair that before 
we resolve to bestow such honour, it should be established well in 
the light of day and in the face of the public that the gentleman 
wiio is proposed to be the recipient of such a rare distinction, well 
deserves the honour for his distinguished and eminent public services, 
and that in bestowing the honour upon him, we are honouring 
ourselves and our country as our venerable and distinguished chair¬ 
man has properly observed in his opening speech. (Cheers.) 

To begin at the beginning, we find Mr. Mehta at the Elphinstone 
College, that proud alma mater of so many distinguished citizens of 
this Presidency, under the able and sympathetic guidance of that 
great and good man Sir Alexander Grant—(cheers)—whose memory 
is cherished with gratitude by all Elphinstonians who came under the 
touch of his magic wand. Mr. Mehta was noted at the College as an 
able, energetic, and promising student, already displaying and fostering 
germs.of future eminence, under the guidance and teaching of Sir 
Alexander Grant and his brother-professors and in the company of 
fellow-students like Mr. Banade. We next find him translated to 
England, where he further prosecuted his studies and came into contact , 
with fellow-Tndians like Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. On his return to this 
country lie at once began to take part in public matters, and in 
3871 lie read a paper on Bombay Municipal Reform at the Framji 
Cowasji Institute. He advocated an elected corporation, a standing 
committee, and an executive commissioner, and though his opinions 
were not at once accepted, they ultimately had their effect, as may 
be observed in the Act of 1872 and the present Municipal Act of 
1888, both of which largely run on the lines chalked out in Mr. Mehta’s 
speech. Thus Mr. Mehta’s important, valuable, and varied services as 
a public citizen commenced nearly a quarter of a century' ago. His 
interest in the general question of local self-government and especially 
in its constitutional aspect, and for a more broadly based and liberal 
constitution of our Municipal Corporation is well-known and forms a 
part of our local history, which is too fresh in our memory to recall 
in this place. (Hear, hear.) In fact on important questions in connec¬ 
tion with the local Corporation Mr. Mehta has invariably fought most 
ably, displaying a wonderful mastery of facts, keen powers of debate, 
fearless independence, and forensic, eloquence, carrying conviction to 
the hearts of all around him. His marked ability arid sound dis¬ 
crimination, his moderation, and rare public spirit and devotion to the 
public cause combined with his boldly and fearlessly voicing the 
people’s true sentiments, have succeeded in his recognition as the 
prince of the local Corporation. (Loud cheers.) His constitutional 
lore and thorough grasp of facts, mastery of details and correct appro* 
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tion of statistics, have elicited the admiration of the executive and 
his knowledge, culture, and experience, and above all, his practical and 
statesmanlike manner have won public approval. His expositions have 
always been lucid, his criticisms well-informed and trenchant, and on 
many an occasion he has solved intricate matters to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the executive as well as the ratepayers. In short, Mr. 
Mehta is as much strong in constructive, powers as he is in destructive 
criticism. He possesses the rare gift of discernment, he is sagacious 
in advice, unselfish in motive, strong to urge the right, and undaunted 
in action. (Cheers.) 

In 1884 he was elected chairman of the Corporation and re-elected 
the next year, and in the opinion of the Corporation and of the execu¬ 
tive and the public at large alike he made the best chairman the 
Corporation ever had. Whilst, he has been thus devoting himself to 
the interest of the city in the Corporation, Mr. Mehta has simultaneously 
taken a warm interest in the Bombay Presidency Association, of which 
he was one of: the founders along with Mr, B. Tyabj t and the late 
lamented Mr. Justice Telang, and the spirit of moderation which 
Bombay showed during the Ripon demonstration in 1884, was partly 
due to the political sagacity of Mr. Mehta. (Hear, hear.) He is now the 
honoured President of that Association which, as the most influential 
representative organisation of the Presidency, has called this public 
meeting. In 1888 the Government of Lord Reay appointed Mr. 
Mehta a member of the Local Legislative Council, and during his 
two years’ term of office we find him loyally assisting Government in 
their arduous and most difficult task of rightly understanding the wants 
and wishes of the people. It was also during his tenure of such 
membership that the present Municipal Act was passed, in which we 
find the impress of his master mind. No citizen fought harder to 
obtain the broad and liberal constitution we now possess than he, of 
course ably supported by his lamented colleague, the late Mr. Telang, 
whose premature loss we must ever deplore. (Hear, hear.) Two years 
ago he was elected to the local Council, where he successfully grap¬ 
pled with the great question of public finance. Outside the City of 
Bombay Mr. Mehta has been a staunch supporter of the Indian National 
Congress, and Provincial Conference, and enjoyed the honour of being 
elected President of the Sixth Congress in Calcutta in 1890. By 
his fearless advocacy of public interests, imperial and local, great 
force of character, and sterling ability, he has made his influence felt 
in every part of the country, and stamped his own individuality on 
every public event in which he has had a share. Gentlemen, such 
was the man, whom the non-official members of the Local Legis¬ 
lative Council elected as the representative of this Presidency in the 
Imperial Legislative Council eighteen months ago. (Cheers.) 
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gentlemen, it is admitted on all hands that the grant 
privilege of electing to the Local and Imperial Legislative 
ils, the right of interpellation and the discussion on the 
acial Statement, whether involving fresh taxation or not, marks 
jm era in the political history of the country. The conces* 
h to the popular opinion, however small, is nevertheless a very 
/aportant concession, and I am firmly pelmiaded that if properly, con- 
inuously, and skilfully handled, it is bound to result in the ultimate 
concession of the most important principle, that it is the people who 
have the right, of course under proper check and control, of guiding 
their own destinies and managing their own affairs, and that the voice 
of the people is the final arbitrament in this matter, and it was but 
in the fitness of things that Mr. Mehta was at this important juncture, on 
the recommendation of the unanimous voice of the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Local Legislative Council, nominated to a seat on the 
Imperial Legislative Council in the hope that on the Imperial Council 
he would render equally valuable services to the country and sustain 
the reputation he had already acquired for himself by a continued 
devotion to duty and to the interests of his countrymen. Our ex¬ 
pectations were more than realised. Our representative was not only 
able to stand up shoulder to shoulder with the other eminent men, 
delegated by the other parts of India, which fact in itself would have 
been adequate cause for confirming our choice and feeling proud of him, 
but has come to be regarded as primus inter pares and has won their 
confidence and admiration. (Cheers.) The thorough manner in which 
he discharged his duties on the select committee, the effective mode 
in which he interpellated, the statesmanlike way in which he took a 
prominent part in the discussion of the bills in Council, the varied 
knowledge and legal acumen he brought to bear upon such discus¬ 
sions, marked him out as a born legislator and politician fit to co¬ 
operate with the best legislators and the highest politicians of the 
day. In fact his advent to the Imperial Legislative Council was felt 
even by people born to rule to be the beginning of a new era in which 
official opinion would have to be tempered with popular views, thus 
giving rise to a new regime more liberal in spirit and more popular 
in practice, rendering Government stronger and the people more con¬ 
tented and happy. (Cheers.) Such is briefly the man whom we, 
in public meeting assemble d this day, desire to honour, and I am sure 
therefore that the resolution I have moved will be carried by acclama¬ 
tion. (Loud applause.) 

The Hon. Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik, who was received with cheers, 

in seconding the resolution, said : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,_I 

think that a citizen who does honest, good work for his country and 
its people is entitled to their warmest gratitude. If, gentlemen, you 
ask me what are the qualities which have gained for Mr. Mehta the hold 
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Kas on the love and esteem of the people not only of Bo, 
the country at large, I will simply say they have been cow 
throughout his public career of twenty-five years. His boldnt 
independence, his ability, his culture, courtesy, and refinerm 
manners, these have been his distinguishing traits. He is a la\ 
and a successful lawyer. As such he knows how to put the heat f 
on any matter that be takes up. But his interests are not confined 
the advocacy of his client’s cause. He is a citizen imbued with patric 
tic feelings. His sympathies are broad-based, and not confined to 
this or that class or community. He is, moreover, an effective and 
brilliant speaker. It is a pleasure to hear him, whether in the hall of 
the Municipal Corporation, in the Senate, in the Legislative Chamber, 
or at any of the public meetings. The charm of his speeches lies in 
fine, sonorous phrases couched in nervous English. They invariably 
bring down the house lie addresses. (Cheers.) As a debater he 
shows tact, judgment, and ability. He is scrupulously courteous 
to those who differ from him, while addressing -even pungent 
remarks in opposition. It is well known that Lord Harris offered 
him a seat on the formation of the enlarged Legislative Council 
in Bombay under the Indian Councils Act two years ago, but 
he thankfully declined the compliment, preferring to be returned by 
one of the elective bodies—the Municipal Corporation of Bombay,—and 
they with one voice elected him as their representative to the Local 
Council. And when the time came for choosing a member to represent 
Bombay on the Imperial Council, Mr. Mehta was unanimously regar- 
ed as one than whom this Presidency could not find a worthier 
representative. Circumstances prevented him from attending the 
Imperial Council during the first year of his term, but he has made 
up and more than made up for it by his services in course of this year, 
and by the self-sacrifice he has made in giving up for a time his luc¬ 
rative practice at the bar. During the present session of the Council 
there was hardly an important measure before the Legislature on 
wliich Mr. Mehta had not some useful hints to offer. You know how 
one fine morning in February last we were startled by a telegram 
from Calcutta in the daily papers of Bombay, reporting the remarks 
of Sir James Westland on Mr. Mehta’s speech in connection with the 
Police Act Amendment Bill. When I read it I began to rub my eyes 
and ask myself, whether all that Sir James Westland said about the 
introduction for the first time into the Imperial Council Chamber of a 
new spirit of criticism was borne out and justified, especially in the 
case of one who, in our opinion, invariably bore the character of being 
a most sober, discreet, and sensible speaker. (Hear, hear.) But the 
next day’s report which gave the substance of Mr. Mehta’s speech 
dispelled the delusion. The text of Mr. Mehta’s speech showed that 
the language of Sir James W estland was exaggerated, and that the 
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new spirit animadverted upon was nothing more than an attempt to 
show what the other side of the question before the Council was. 
Gentlemen, I put it to you to say whether the main object of having 
enlarged Legislative Councils would be fulfilled, if in the discussion 
of a Bill or Financial or Budget Statement the non-official members 
failed to point out respectfully but firmly what the popular standpoint 
was. Gentlemen, let us hope that there is a wider field of usefulness 
for our honourable friend. Long may he be spared to give this 
country the benefit of his valuable services. (Loud cheers.) 

Mi\ Daji Abaji Kliare, supporting the proposition amidst many 
cheers, said : Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have very great 
pleasure indeed in supporting this proposition, which has been 
ably put before you by the speakers that have preceded me. Gentle¬ 
men, it is indeed a gratifying sight to see you all assembled here, 
in this place, to express your sentiments about and do honour 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta. It is always gratifying to see real 
merit appreciated and valued at its proper worth. But amongst 
several circumstances there is one which renders my gratification 
all the more strong, and that circumstance is this. It has been often 
said by some people that in this country there is really no pub¬ 
lic, that we have no real discrimination, and that we take our opinions 
at the dictation of some wire-pullers. Now you, by assembling here, 
J am glad to say, have given a lie to that assertion. You have well 
demonstrated that at all events in the city of Bombay a strong dis¬ 
criminating public opinion does exist. Let me ask since you have 
come here, were any circulars sent round to whip up this gathering ? 
Have any private visits been paid to induce attendance here ? 
Or, was it considered necessary to confining this gathering to friends 
and admirers alone ? (Laughter.) No. The fact is, and nobody can 
deny it, there was only an announcement of a public meeting to do 
honour to Mr. Mehta, and we all flocked to this place entirely unsoli¬ 
cited and with one accord. (Loud cheers.) YVe have met here to 
recognise real merit and give a spontaneous acknowledgment for public 
services. We have not met here to do an enforced homage to a big 
name. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I need not describe to you the 
qualifications of Mr. Mehta, and the claims he has upon your grati¬ 
tude. As a lawyer, as a politician, and as an orator, lie has shown 
that he is second to none in this country. His services and merits 
have been already detailed to you by the previous speakers, and I 
do not think it necessary to add to their statement. I must say, Mr. 
President, that the Parsee community which owns Mr. Mehta as a 
member has great reason to be proud of that circumstance. But no ; 
I am liable to be found fault with. Mr. Mehta belongs to no com¬ 
munity in particular. He is neither a Parsee nor a Hindu nor a 
Mahomedan. He is a cosmopolitan citizen of India. (Cheers.) He 
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belongs to all races and castes and communities that inhabit this 
vast country. He is a member of them all. And consequently we 
are all proud of him. I therefore earnestly hope that you will 
accept what the Hon’ble Mr. Savani said a few minutes ago and 
carry this proposition by acclamation. (Applause.) 

The Resolution was put to the vote and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. N. G-. Chandavarkar, who was most cordially received, pro¬ 
posed the next Resolution which ran as follows : — ‘That with a 
view to giving public expression to the high esteem and regard in 
which the Hon. Mr. Mehtais held by the' community, this meeting 
resolves to adopt the following address 

to- -The Honourable Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E. 

Sir,- We, the citizens of Bombay in Public Meeting assembled, 
embrace this opportunity to accord to you a most hearty welcome o.u 
your return from Calcutta after having discharged, with honour to 
yourself and advantage to the country, your arduous duties in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, to which you were unanimously called 
by the suffrages of the elected Members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

The important, valuable, and varied sendees which you have ren¬ 
dered to India in general, and to this city in particular, during the 
last twenty-five years in your capacity as a public citizen, are too 
well-known to need enumeration here. You were among the first of 
Bombay’s foremost citizens, who fought the battle of Municipal 
reform for this city, and the suggestions which you made in the year 
1871 for placing our Municipal constitution on a more satisfactory 
and durable basis than that on which it rested at that time were so 
well-conceived in the spirit of wisdom and moderation that it, could 
not but have been a source of gratification to you to find that it was 
upon the lines indicated by you that that constitution was subse¬ 
quently improved. From the platform of our civic hall and else¬ 
where, in company with such colleagues as Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik, and the late lamented Rao Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik, Nowrozjee Furdoonji, and Mr. Justice Telang, you have 
defended the measures of the most sympathetic and far-sighted 
Viceory that India has had for many years past. You have, as a 
Member of the Bombay Legislative Council, along with Mr. Telang, 
fought on our behalf for the liberal and broad-based Municipal 
constitution, which we now enjoy. Your persistent advocacy of the 
cause of Higher Education as against the repeated attacks made upon 
it by its fcraducers ; your intrepid opposition to the iniquitous Police 
charges which are still the subject of controversy, but which, we 
rejoice to notice, the sympathetic intervention of H. E. Lord Sand¬ 
hurst promises soon to bring to a happy termination, and your 
zealous and continuous efforts to promote in every way you could 
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the welfare of your countrymen and improve their political status 
have justly yarned for you our most heartfelt gratitude, and have 
enabled you to occupy a leading place among the best and foremost 
of our public men. It is but the barest truth to say of you that with 
nearly every public movement of the last twenty-live years your 
name stands prominently identified. But, above all, we desire 
to acknowledge in particular the catholicity of spirit which has 
consistently marked your devotion to the public cause, and which 
has secured to you the esteem, confidence, and good will of all classes 
of your countrymen. 

But eminent as have been your past services it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that those which you rendered to the empire at large 
during the recent session in the Viceregal Legislative Council, are 
more important and valuable still. Whether we look at the marked 
ability, moderation, and forensic eloquence with which you discussed 
the important measures introduced into that assembly, or at the 
public spirit and fearless independence which j r ou displayed in criti¬ 
cising those measures, we are bound to say, you realised, and more 
than realised, the expectations formed of you. That sterling inde¬ 
pendence, sound discrimination and unflinching devotion to the public 
cause which characterised in so marked a degree your conduct in 
the local Legislative Council, had led us to expect that you would 
be able to discharge your duties with equal credit and satisfaction in 
the highest deliberative assembly of the empire where grave ques¬ 
tions of imperial policy and imperial administration are brought to 
the test of the legislative anvil. The session from which you re¬ 
cently returned was no doubt an important one. At the very com¬ 
mencement of the sittings, tire Council had to deal with a large 
legislative measure which contemplated new taxation and which led 
to strong agitation, both in this 'country and in England. The finan¬ 
cial embarrassment in which the Imperial Government found itself 
at the close of last year, chiefly, we regret to have to state, by reason 
of its unfortunate foreign and military policy, compelled it to intro¬ 
duce the Bills on Cotton and Excise duties. You were able to take a 
part only at the third reading of those Bills. But even at that stage 
you amply succeeded in boldly voicing the people’s true sentiments 
in reference thereto, namely, that but for the iniquitous measure 
wliich permitted, during a period of great financial embarrassment, 
grant of compensation allowance of over a crore of rupees to the pub¬ 
lic servants who were already in receipt of salaries having no paral¬ 
lel in any part of the civilised world, the necessity for the duties 
might not have arisen. We need not say that those sentiments 
found an echo in the heart of almost every tax-payer whose pocket, 
it must be acknowledged, has been seriously encroached upon since 
1886-87. By your well-informed and trenchant criticism on the 
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much abused Cantonment Bill you rendered no mean service to the 
empire, lou lucidly expounded, with all your constitutional lore 
and impressive eloquence, the imperative necessity for healthy Par¬ 
liamentary interference in the affairs of India. You correctly point¬ 
ed out the important consideration that Parliament would be wo- 
fully wanting in the discharge of its sacred trust if it failed to 
interpose its august authority where it was'convinced that its 
supreme wishes had beeu frustrated or ignored, or that the policy it 
had deliberately laid down for the guidance of the servants of the 
Crown in the country had been deviated from or set aside. On this 
measure also, which involved a great constitutional question, vitally 
affecting the permanent interests and welfare of your fellow-country¬ 
men, you instinctively carried the Indian public with you. The time 
was ripe for giving currency to such a healthy pronouncement of 
public opinion in the Council Chamber, and it is gratifying to 
acknowledge that you expressed it in your usual eloquent and effective 
manner. But, Sir, it is no exaggeration to say that you surpassed 
yourself when on behalf of your countrymen you raised your potent 
voice in the same Chamber against the retrogressive and mischievous 
principles underlying some of the provisions of the Police Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill which, it is a matter of profound regret to see, has passed 
into law by a purely numerical majority of official votes in face of 
overwhelming arguments to the contrary and of the universal con-' 
demnation it met with. 

Last, though not least, you may be said, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, to have covered yourself with glory by the complete grasp 
of financial facts and the mastery of details you displayed in the 
course of the debate on the current year’s budget, and the marked 
ability, acumen, and correct appreciation of statistics which you 
brought to bear on the fatal policy which it is admitted on all sides, 
has been the principal cause of the overgrown expenditure of the 
empire. The practical and statesmanlike speech you made on the 
subject would have done credit to any citizen and skilled debater in 
the House of Commons or any other enlightened assembly of a self- 
governing country. It shows how far Natives of India of your 
culture, knowledge, and experience can successfully grapple with great 
questions of public finance, and assist the Government in its arduous 
and most difficult task of solving them to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the tax-payer. Nothing, we feel, could more enlighten the pro¬ 
ceedings of the newly expanded Legislative Councils, give weight to 
their deliberations and add strength to their enactments than the 
wider association therein of Indians of your ability and independence. 
It would generate in the hearts of the people a sense of trust and 
confidence the far-reaching influence of which on the stability of the 
empire it is impossible to over-rate. At the same time the states- 



men who are entrusted with the duty of carrying out important, 
measures of administrative reform should be prepared to frankly 
welcome outside opinion with dignified patience and generous sym¬ 
pathy which are so essential to make our Legislative assemblies 
greater realities than they are at present, and to render them true 
embodiments of the genuine and living representation of our people. 

Such are the valuable and varied services you have rendered to 
your countrymen for which, we repeat, you have laid them under 
your deepest obligation. We have nothing to offer you but this 
public acknowledgment of our praise and admiration for them. It 
is only a slight recognition of your sterling worth as a public citizen 
and prominent leader. By all those whose goodwill is worth having, 
you are recognised as one who is gifted to discern and strong to urge 
the right, sagacious in advice, unselfish in motive and undaunted in 
action. These are the splendid qualities that have adorned your 
public career and. laid the solid, foundation of that confidence which 
you enjoy. You have set a shining and an admirable example.to 
your fellowmen, and shed lustre on the whole country. May you 
long live to render equal, if not greater, services to your country in 
future and bind fresh laurels to your brow. 

In moving the adoption of the above address Mr. Chandavarkar 
said : Gentlemen,—I think I may fairly say that the purpose for 
which we have assembled here this evening and the enthusiasm 
by which we are inspired on this occasion are in accordance with 
the best and most honourable traditions of this city. (Cheers.) 
No one can look back upon the history of the public activity 
and popular enthusiasm of Bombay during the last twenty-five 
years without being impressed by the fact that this city has not been 
wanting in public men possessing strong common-sense, who by 
their sobriety of judgment and their ability to grasp public questions 
in a practical spirit have enabled it to take a leading place in the 
councils of the Indian Empire. (Loud cheers.) Nor should it be 
forgotten that the citizens of Bombay have rarely failed in their 
duty to acknowledge with gratitude the services of its public men, 
whenever those public men have discharged their public trust in 
a public-spirited manner. (Hear, hear.) Among such, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Mehta deserves to occupy, as he does occupy, a foremost place, 
and the history of his public career during these twenty-five years 
is the history of that progress which we have been able to make 
during that period, for he has played in that history a prominent 
and useful part. ( Cheers.) He has all along been to the front in 
our public activities and risen steadily in public estimation and 
in the estimation of Government by the fearless and self-sacrificing 
manner in which he has devoted himself to the public cause. 
(Loud cheers.) It may, in the slightly altered language of a poet, 
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be aptly said of him that he has served the public with a strength 
which his service could not tire, with a faith in the cause which 
doubt could not dim, with a heart of love for his country, and 
with a life of fire. The address which I am now asking you to 
adopt for presentation to him makes reference, among other points, 
to the catholicity of spirit with which he had worked for the public 
good. I wish to lay particular stress upon this feature of his 
public career, because Mr. Mehta lias throughout been above all class 
or caste prejudices (hear, hear, and cheers), and has set a healthy 
example, which deserves special acknowledgment in this country of 
many castes and creeds. (Hear, hear.) Speaking at the Ripon Club 
the other clay of the complimentary terms in which Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy (cheers) mentioned his services to the public, Mr. Mehta 
tried with the ingenuity of special pleading to minimise the value of 
those services. He spoke there, as if we, the public, were his credi¬ 
tors, and he was our debtor. (Laughter.) Rut that,, I think, is 
not a fair way of representing the state of the account as it has 
stood between him and us. That account, truly speaking, is not 
by any means one-sided—it is, what lawyers would call, a mutual, 
open, and current account. (Laughter and cheers.) It is mutual, 
because, while, on the one hand, Mr. Mehta has owed to the public a 
duty, on the other, the public stands indebted to him for the faithful 
manner in which he has discharged his duty ever since he entered 
public life. It is open because he has openly and fearlessly advocated 
our cause, and we have as openly accepted him for one of our best 
leaders. (Cheers.) It is current, because the account is not. yet 
closed, and let us hope and pray that it may not be closed, for many 
many years to come. (Loud cheers.) Reference has been made in 
the address now submitted for your adoption to the speeches delivered 
by Mr. Mehta in the Imperial Legislative Council and the plucky 
fight, he made there on our behalf. Those speeches drew from certain 
quarters unsympathetic and unjust criticism, but I welcome that criti¬ 
cism for the reason that, as the late Mr. Bright once said to his friend 
Mr. Potter in connection with the corn law agitation, when your 
opponents lose their temper, it is a sign that your cause is bound 
sooner or later to win. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I need not say 
much about, the fearlessness and fairness with which Mr. Mehta 
opposed a certain clause in the Police Act Amendment Bill. Public 
opinion lias almost unanimously sided with him in that matter and 
the amendment which lie proposed in the provision in the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code Bill as regards the execution of decrees for restitution of 
conjugal rights was so well conceived in the spirit of moderation 
that it is difficult to understand the reasonableness of the ground on 
which it was rejected. All that he proposed was that it ought to be 
left to the discretion of the court to say, in each particular case, 
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whether a defendant against whom a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights is passed should be sent to the civil jail for not obey¬ 
ing that decree. I do not see why the Legislature should fear to give 
a discretionary power to our judicial tribunals, which enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the people; Our courts of first instance are presided over 
by native Subordinate J udges, who have an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and customs of the people ; and I know as a fact that 
our District Judges and .High Courts and the Privy Council rarely 
upset the decision of our Subordinate Judges in matters of discretion 
of this kind. The amendment proposed by Mr. Mehta was, therefore, 
very sensible, and sought no more than to make a wise improve- 
meat in a law which was imported into this country from the English 
law. (Cheers.) On the financial position, Mr. Mehta spoke in a 
spirit of animated moderation, and defended the interests of the 
Indian taxpayers with a freedom and frankness which the criticism 
of that question justly demands at this juncture. (Loud cheers.) 
The new expansion of our Legislative Councils cannot but prove a 
blessing so long as w r e send into our Councils representatives like 
Mr. Mehta. Now that fresh elections to our Legislative Councils 
are soon to take place, it may not be amiss to point out to the electors 
that there is a heavy responsibility lying upon them, that they should 
not discharge their duties with a light heart, but should try to send 
into the Council men who can bring to bear upon the duties of the 
office of legislator a sound and cultured judgment combined with 
experience. (Cheers.) Mr. Mehta has shown us by his example what 
an elected Councillor should be and try to be. (Cheers.) And I ask 
you to adopt this address because he has discharged his duties loyally 
to the Empress and lovingly towards the people of India (Loud 
cheers.) 

Dr. Blialchandra, who was received with loud cheers, in seconding 
the motion, said: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The Pioneer in one 
of its recent issues remarks : ‘ The Honourable Pherozeshah M. 

Mehta is one of the ablest and most eminent of the political leaders of 
Western India and next to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji he is the most intel¬ 
lectual man amongst his sect. Like nine-tenths of the Lidian political 
school he is a lawyer, and his professional income is said to be one of 
the best earned by any of his countrymen in India/ This is a testi¬ 
mony of the worth of the Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta from 
the opposite camp, and is peculiarly valuable just at this time. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Mehta’s public services not only to Bombay and to the 
Bombay Presidency but to the whole of India have been very valuable 
and of lasting importance. There is not a single public movement in 
Bombay during the last twenty-five years, in which Mr. Mehta has not 
figured most prominently, and in which he has not taken a deep, sym¬ 
pathetic and effective interest. His eloquent and thundering speeches 
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on the occasions of the public meeting in support of the Tlbert Bill, the 
kawcett Memorial and the memorials in honour of those distinguished 
statesmen whose names are a watchword in India, I mean Lord Ripen 
and Lord Reay, as well as his addresses on the platforms of the Na 
tional Congress as President of that body in Calcutta, and of the Pro¬ 
vincial Conference at Poona, and other public functions too numerous 
to mention, are matters of such recent history that they must almost 
be still ringing in the ears of the public. As a member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation he has rendered the most distinguished services 
to tliis great city. In fact he has been one of the prime movers 
in bringing the present constitution of that body to the perfection it 
has attained now, and in stimulating the healthy growth of local self- 
government in Bombay, (Cheers.) He has fought many a fierce 
battle on the floor of the Municipal Council Hall, and has invariably 
come out successful, vanquishing his opponents with courage, with 
sturdy independence, and with fearless and powerful eloquence. It is 
mainly clue to him and to the late Mr. Justice Telang that the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation has got its present reformed Act. (Hear, hear.) 
He leads the opposition with his wonderful and persuasive eloquence 
and towering intellect and is deservedly held in high esteem by all the 
different representatives of the various communities in Bombay. As 
a reward for his distinguished services to the Corporation, he was 
elected twice to the office of President of that body, which he filled 
with rare tact, skill, and judgment. (Cheers, i It is no exaggeration to 
say that he has been rightly styled ‘ the uncrowned king of the Cor¬ 
poration. ’ (Loud cheers.) His unanimous and unopposed election 
to the Local Legislative Council on two successive occasions bears 
eloquent testimony to the very high esteem in which he is held not 
only by his friends and followers in the Corporation, but by those who 
are usually arrayed on the opposite side, and who do not always share 
his political opinions. His effective and persistent advocacy of the 
cause of the rate-payers in the matter of the much-vexed question of 
the police charges—a question which, it may be safely said, no mem¬ 
ber of the Corporation has been able to handle with greater grasp, and 
which, I am glad, is likely to be soon amicably settled during thepro- 
mising regime of the present popular Governor, H. E. Lord Sandhurst 
(cheers)—deserves to be specially noted. His services in the Supreme 
Legislative Council have, indeed, been of the highest value to the 
whole of India. They have been so fully described to you by the 
previous speakers that it is needless for me to further dwell on them. 

It has been asked in certain quarters, what has Mr. Mehta done in 
the Viceroy’s Council to deserve this public recognition at the hands 
of the citizens of Bombay? Several gentlemen of eminence, it is 
said, have sat in that Council before as representatives of this 
Presidency. Why should Mr. Mehta alone be selected for this rare 
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honour ? Gentlemen, my answer to this question is, that whereas his 
predecessors sat in that Council as the nominees of Government Mr. 
Mehta was elected by the people and sat there as the iiret representa¬ 
tive of this Presidency under the new Councils Act, Even if his 
services were less brilliant than they have been, it would be the 
privilege of the citizens of Bombay to call upon Mr. Mehta to give an 
account of his stewardship as it would be Mr. Mehta’s duty to respond 
to the call. But since he has fought in that Council the cause of the 
people in the conspicuously brilliant manner he lias done, it is fitting 
that we should express our gratification on account oi those services 
and give a public assurance of our confidence in him. (Cheers.) When 
the address we have adopted is presented to him, we shall have an 
opportunity of hearing from Mr. Mehta’s lips an account of his 
experiences and the services he has done in the Council. I look upon 
this meeting as an analogy of the electoral meetings held in England 
at the close of a Parliamentary session, where a member meets his 
constituency, and gives an account of his work there. Such a meeting 
will be an useful precedent in the future for bringing together the 
electors of Bombay and their representatives in Council and creating 
a mutual interest and a lively sense of mutual responsibility. We 
have been peculiarly happy in electing Mr. Mehta as our first repre¬ 
sentative. He has shown an amount of independence, self-sacrifice, 
and assiduous work in the Council which will be a stimulating example 
to his successors. His services should, therefore, be publicly recog¬ 
nised for introducing a new spirit into the debates of the Viceregal 
Council. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, who was well received, supported the 
Resolution as follows :— 

I have very great pleasure in supporting the resolution so ably 
moved by my friend Mr. Chandavarkar and seconded by Dr. Bhal- 
chandra. Gentlemen, we have met here today to do honour to a 
countryman who has always been entirely free from the petty prejudices 
of colour, caste aud creed. The Honourable Mr. Mehta is a thorough 
Indian (cheers) and as such, has rendered valuable and important 
services to the cause of this country. He has earned our lasting 
gratitude by the maimer in which he has championed our cause in 
every direction. (Cheers.) 

• Gentlemen, Mr. Mehta has identified himself with all the political 
movements of this country. In certain quarters all political move¬ 
ments, however legitimate and constitutional, conducted with the 
greatest possible moderation and sobriety, are looked upon as disloyal. 
Gentlemen, is the Honourable Mr. Mehta disloyal ? (Cries ‘no,’ ‘no’.) 
The answer depends upon the interpretation you place upon the 
word. If it be disloyal to warn you of the pitfalls that surround 
you, if it be disloyal to point out the dangers that menace you, 
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'il it be disloyal to render eminent services to the cause of your 
country, if it be disloyal to contribute your level best towards the 
permanence and stability of the British rule in India, then, gentlemen, 
Mr. Mehta is truly a most disloyal subject. (Laughter and applause.) 
I am sure you will join with me in saying that we would all be very 
proud to be considered equally disloyal. (Cheers.) 

As sufficient has already been said by the previous speakers re¬ 
garding the valuable and varied services rendered b}^ the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta, I consider it unnecessary to dilate further on the subject — 
and will therefore content myself by supporting the resolution without 
further remarks, trusting that you will accord it your hearty ac¬ 
ceptance. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sundaraath I). Ivhote in support of the Resolution said as 
follows : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I feel it a high honour in 
having been permitted to say a few words in support of this resolution 
and thus having got an opportunity of paying my own humble yet 
emphatic tribute of praise and gratitude, to the honoured gentleman 
to do honour to whom we are met here this evening. For I suppoes 
you are all aware, that we are assembled here to mark our high 
esteem for the many sterling qualities of head and heart, and the 
various public acts of usefulness of our * ferocious ’ patriot (laughter), 
the Honourable Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, C.I.E., and I consider 
this meeting itself, consisting, as it does, of the most enlightened 
portion of the town and island of Bombay, to be the most complete 
and unimpeachable evidence of the high esteem and regard in which 
Mr. Mehta, is held by all classes of the vast and varied Indian com¬ 
munity, and the demonstrative manner in which you have already 
received tliis resolution and the previous speakers, leads me to the 
conclusion that but few words of mine are necessary to commend it 
to your unanimous acceptance. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Mehta is a many-sided man It is not the province 
of one like me, a layman, to say anything as regards the great success 
he has been able to achieve, in his own profession, but as regards 
his public life I shall say this —that, in whatever he lias undertaken, 
be it in the direction of Municipal reform, political reform, or finan¬ 
cial reform, lie has invariably and all along exhibited his strong 
personality, and still stronger common sense, which, as we all know, 
is an uncommon commodity, and cannot be found in mediocrities 
howsoever exalted they may be ; and if there is one trait more than 
another in Iris character deserving of special mention, it is his keen 
and intense desire always to maintain an even equilibrium, in the 
midst of the most warring elements, and to take a dispassionate and 
unbiassed view of every question. In this lie, in my opinion, rather 
overshoots the mark and generally takes the charitable view in pre¬ 
ference to the real view. 
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The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. A Chambers then proposed amidst prolonged cheers ‘ That 
the address just read and adopted be publicly presented to the Hon. 
Mr. P. M. Mehta on an early day which the President may fix, and 
that the arrangements in connection therewith he entrusted to Messrs. 
I). E. Wacha, N. G, Chandavarkar and A. M. Dharamsi.’ He said 
that he fully recognized the necessity of honouring a citizen like Mr. 
Mehta, but if Mr. Mehta were to do them good either in Bombay or 
on the Viceregal Council, they must support him by holding meetings 
like the present and show that he was one in whom they did repose 
infinite trust and confidence. (Cheers.) It must be in the recollection 
of all that sometime ago a telegram had been received in Bombay 
which practically said that Mr. Mehta had been guilty of very great 
foolishness ; but when they received in due course Mr. Mehta’s own 
remarks, they found that the foolishness was on the other side. 
(Laughter and cheers.) But even if Mr. Mehta had sgid that the 
officials were not what they pretended to be, he (Mr. Chambers) did 
not, think that Mr. Mehta was very far wrong in making such a 
statement. Government officials were sinners like themselves, and 
made errors like other men. The difference between Government 
officials and themselves was that the former had all the power and 
authority, while they had merely their voices. If the Government of 
India, like die Government at home, wished to govern wisely and 
well, they must take the people into their confidence-—(cheers)—and 
if they took them into their confidence, they would not possibly make 
the errors which undoubtedly they had been making of late in 
connection with the scientific frontier, the exchange question, and 
last though not the least the mill industry of the country. Just now 
the officials were spending lakhs and lakhs of rupees in fighting a 
man who did not want to fight (laughter) ; they had been sending 
thousands of men to relieve a man who was possibly in no need of 
relief. (Renewed laughter.) And they had in the bargain crippled 
the chief industry of the country. Under the circumstances they 
might be quite justified in making use of harsh expressions, and 
it would certainly not be too much to say that such conduct was 
lamentable. (Cheers.) If they desired to effectually put a stop to 
this muddled state of affairs, they must return men of Mr. Mehta’s 
personality, but at the same time they should call upon them to give 
an account of their stewardship, and they might then have great 
hopes of India’s political future. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Rustom K. R. Cama seconded the resolution in the following 
speech Every average citizen of Bombay, be lie ever so humble, 
ought to feel proud to have an opportunity of contributing in some 
way or other to the success of this evening and as such, I do feel proud 
in seconding this proposition, however unqualified or unfit I may be to 
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discharge that duty, and therefore in doing 1 sol only crave your in¬ 
dulgence and hope you will take the wish for the deed. Gentlemen, 
it is needless for me to eulogize the many high qualifications of our 
aide leader acknowledged to be so on all hands by all castes, creeds 
and classes. To do so would be, in the words of one of our contempo¬ 
raries, equivalent to painting the lily. But 1 cannot help on this 
occasion briefly touching upon his valuable services in the cause of 
higher education You have already acknowledged these sendees in 
the address you have adopted. His has been a persistent and staunch 
advocacy for a wider and more liberal policy towards higher education 
and loud denouncement of the retrograde policy of those in whose 
hands the destinies of India are placed, that policy of doling out a 
niggardly pittance tantamount to starvation diet for the mental food 
of the millions of Indian souls. Gentlemen, the Hon'ble Mr. Mehta 
has always taken an active part and warm interest in all educational 
matters. He has advocated the cause of higher education whenever 
he had an opportunity of doing so. He has in all Budget speeches, 
whether in the Local or in the Supreme Council, drawn the attention 
of our enlightened British Government to their halting and retrograde 
policy towards higher education and insisted upon their following the 
lines so beneficially laid down by such illustrious men as Macaulay, 
Bentinck, and Mountstuart Elpliinstone. Lately, at the Graduates’ 
Association’s meeting, Mr. Mehta denounced the present policy of 
Government and exposed by facts and figures the fallacies and specious 
arguments put forward by Government and its officials during the 
regime of Lord Harris. He boldly took up the cudgels at the Council 
meeting against the withdrawal by Government of the grant to the 
University of this Presidency and against the unrelenting indifference 
of Government to the Fergusson College. But to Mr. Mehta’s credit 
be it said, he was successful in staying the hands of Government 
from applying its shears for financial purposes to the University, and 
the Fergusson College. Gentlemen, it now remains for me to add 
that higher education is the life and soul of a nation. On it depends 
its rise or fall. Education is the birthright of every human being; 
it is the only means of making the man approach the image of his 
creator. But you must remember, Gentlemen, that the rays of the 
light of knowledge can never illumine the base before illuminating 
the top of the mountain. 

We are glad to note that our sympathetic Governor, H. E. Lord 
Sandhurst, has in one of his public utterances declared that the words 
‘ too much ’ can never have any application to true education. 
Gentlemen, with such a Governor at our head of affairs it will, I hope, 
be an easy task for our champions of higher education, headed by our 
great and mighty leader, the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, to obtain a liberal 
and generous policy in matters educational. (Cheers.) 


Mr. V. K. Samarth supported the resolution as follows : I do 
not, think I have much to add to what has been said by those 
who have already addressed you. I propose to make only a few 
remarks on what I consider to he the significance of this large and 
enthusiastic gathering that I see before me. Gentlemen, you are 
aware that the new Councils Act has been framed with the intention 
of infusing into the debates of our Legislative Councils a spirit of 
tree, fair and fearless criticism of the Government, and its doings 
by those whom the people of this country nominate as their recog¬ 
nised spokesmen. To the Honourable Mr. Mehta we are indebted 
for having effectually introduced that spirit into the Supreme 
Legislative Council a few weeks ago. Gentlemen, small wonder 
that upon the advent of this spirit, a voice of weeping was heard, 
and loud lament. I dare say many of you in common with myself 
were not surprised to see that those who hitherto held unquestioned 
sway became discomfited one after another when they saw this 
hallowed, but. to them uncongenial, spirit making its way into the 
Council Hall. But let us hope they will soon learn to reconcile 
themselves to it. I trust this meeting, as also the one which our 
brethren of Bengal held the other day, and for which it is our duty 
to heartily thank them,— I trust these meetings will prove an object- 
lesson to our official friends and will make them feel that somehow 
they must accommodate themselves to this new spirit, that they cannot 
any longer afford to trifle with it, that they are powerless to stifle it. 
The sooner they recognise this, the better for them and for us 
and for the empire. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, this meeting again, is 
in honour of one who has not only secured the confidence and 
esteem of those who belong to his political persuasion, but who has 
extorted the admiration of even those in the opposite ranks,—this 
meeting will, I trust, prove also an object-lesson to those few 
amongst us who delight to take reverse positions on the branches 
of the political tree, slumbering while the sun shines, and intermit¬ 
tently opening their eyes only to look vertically down upon those 
noises they thoughtlessly condemn as disloyal and seditious. (Cheers.) 
They forget that though we may make noise, and, mayhap, sting 
when attacked, we are nevertheless busy kneading up the honey, 
which adds sensibly though slowly, to whatever blessings the main stem 
of our political constitution already vouchsafes to us. (Cheers.) I 
trust the appreciation of the Hon. Mr. Mehta’s political services by 
friend and foe alike will serve to open their eyes and transform them 
into what they really should be. But, gentlemen, this meeting, to 
my mind, is significant chiefly in this that by thus expressing our 
approbation of the services of one who has been disinterestedly 
working on our behalf, we not only strengthen his hands and stimulate 
his activities,—that, by the way, is a small matter in Mr. Mehta’s 
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case, for a man like him scarcely needs any stimulus from us,—hut 
show ourselves worthy of some of those privileges of citizenship 
which have been tardily and grudgingly bestowed upon us of late. 
(Cheers.) T do think, gentlemen, that a meeting of this nature 
indicates that we are entering upon a political life which is healthy 
and vital. Finally, gentlemen, the moral of an ovation of this kind 
which must needs force itself upon our mind is that we can scarcely 
have a better ideal of citizenship before us than that illustrated by 
the political career of our firm friend, trusted tribune, and cautions 
counsellor, the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta. (Loud cheer#,) 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Dr. K. N. Bahadurji, who was lustily cheered, proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 
He said : Gentlemen,—It is my pleasant duty now to ask you to 
accord a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit, Bart., 
our venerable chairman, for his presence here this evening, and I have 
no doubt you will do so with great enthusiasm and acclamation. 
(Loud cheers.) It is not at all necessary to recount Sir Dinahaw’s 
many acts of public usefulness—so well known they are to us all. 
If there be one thing more than another that marks the patriot 
and distinguished citizen we are honouring to-day, and in which every 
young son of the soil ought, to emulate his example, it is the catholic 
spirit and nature of Mr. Mehta’s sex-vices to the people of this country. 
He is above all considerations not only of self-interest but of clannish¬ 
ness, and a Parse© though he is by religion, his first, and foremost 
thought in his work for the country is, as lie said the other day with 
pride and praiseworthy spirit, that he is an Indian of Indians, no less 
a brother to a Hindu or Mahomedan, to a Sikh or Madrasee, than to 
a Par see. And like Mr. Mehta who has been ministering to the politi¬ 
cal wants of the people of this country without distinction of race or 
religion, our venerable Chairman, Sir Dinshaw, has been distinguished 
for his great and catholic work to meet the physical wants of his 
fellow-subjects and fellow-men. (Cheers.) His charities—and they 
are numerous—breathe the same feeling of fellowship and regard 
towards his neighbours—be they Parsees, Mahomedans, Hindus, or 
Christians—that has been such a characteristic feature of Mr. Mehta’s 
work. But Sir Dinshaw’s presence here this evening has a most 
noteworthy significance. And it is this. It most unmistakably 
demonstrates the fact, often sought to be suppressed or misrepresent¬ 
ed, that wealth and culture, intelligence and industry, and even the 
church of India,—for witness the presence this evening of our vener¬ 
able Dasturs along with our merchant princes and members of the 
liberal professions—are at the back of that great National Movement 
that is making itself felt not only in this country but also in England, 
and of which the Hon. Mr. Mehta is a most distinguished and devoted 









champion and exponent. (Loud cheers.) Sir Dinshaw e presence 
among us therefore, is not only agreeable but most invigorating to 
workers for the country’s cause. It may be that Sir Dinshaw has 
not been able to take the same direct part in Congress meetings, 
but it should not be forgotten that he was for many years the 
distinguished predecessor of Mr. Mehta himself in his office of 
President of the Bombay Presidency Association, from which he 
retired only on account of ill-health, and as such, he certainly has 
been one of our most trusted, though silent, supporters and sympa¬ 
thisers of our National Movement. (Cheer * . indeed, let people 

say what they will, every true Indioh, be he a Parsee, Hindu or 
Mahomedan, however much he may' stand aloof from, or be afraid 
t () 8 how open sympathy with the National Movement, from personal 
or temporary considerations, at least he cannot but wish it well and 
rejoice in its onward march. (Loud applause.) 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman, after having cordially thanked the Meeting for so 
enthusiastically voting thanks to him, declared the Meeting dissolved. 
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Address resolved upon by the Eighth Provincial Conference , held at 
Belgaum, on 4th May , 1895. 

Resolved :—‘That this Conference desires to place on record its 
high appreciation of the masterly services, rendered to the country 
by the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta in the last session of the Supreme 
Council at great personal inconvenience, and it authorises the Presi¬ 
dent to draw up and present on its behalf an address to Mr. Mehta 
embodying this expression of opinion* at such time and place as may 
be determined hereafter in consultation with the honourable gentle¬ 
man. 7 

The above Resolution was proposed amidst loud cheers by 
Professor G. K. Gokhale (of Poona) in the following speech :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The resolution which I have to 
propqse to-day for your adoption is one, which it is not only a pleasure 
but a privilege to move, and I feel sure when it is put to you from 
the chair, you will carry it with unanimity and enthusiasm. Gentle¬ 
men, the brilliant abilities of Mr. Mehta and the great services which 
he has rendered, not only to our Presidency but to the country at 
large, during a public life of nearly a quarter of a century, are now 
so well-known that his name has really and truly become a household 
word with us. The grasp and vigour of Mr. Mehta’s intellect, his wide 
culture, and his fearless independence coupled with dignity and 
judgment, have won for him to-day a most commanding position in the 
public life of the Presidency, and a position of singular eminence in 
the public life of Bombay. Gentlemen, when a person has attained so 
prominent a position, it is inevitable that the fierce light of compari¬ 
sons, to vary the beautiful expression of the late Laureate, should 
beat on him. And I think no person has suffered less than Mr. 
Mehta by these comparisons. A friend of mine in Bombay, a shrewd 
observer of men and things, once said in speaking of Mr. Telang and 
Mr. Mehta and Mr. Ranade, that Mr. Telang was always lucid and 
cultured, Mr. Mehta vigorous and brilliant, and Mr. Ranade profound 
and original. I think, gentlemen, you will agree that there is much 
in that observation. At the same time it must be said that, though 
some men think that Mr. Mehta’s particular qualities are vigour of 
intellect and brilliancy, it does not follow that he is in any way 
deficient in the other qualities. To my mind it has always appeared 
that Mr. Mehta to a great extent is a happy combination of the 
independence and strength of character of the late Mr/ Mandlik, the 
lucidity and culture of Mr. Telang, and the originality and wide 






grasp of Mr. Ranade. And these qualities which have always shone 
well, never shone more brilliantly or to greater advantage than in 
the work done for us by Mr. Mehta in the last session of the Supreme 
Legislative Council. Gentlemen, I do not mean to recount in any 
detail the services rendered by Mr. Mehta during that session.. In 
the first place, they are so fresh in our memory, and, secondly, they 
were only the other day recapitulated so well by speaker after speaker 
at a public meeting in Bombay. I will, however, say this, that in 
those discussions in the Council Mr. Mehta showed himself to be a 
match for the ablest of his Anglo-Indian opponents and a match for 
them in their several elements. Those who have read those discus¬ 
sions will agree with me that Mr. Mehta’s contributions uniformly 
displayed the highest ability and skill as a debater, and that his 
speech on the Budget was calculated to raise even his reputation 
for grasp of principles and mastery of details. Member after member 
on the Government side rose on that occasion to demolish Mr. Mehta. 
Sir Charles Elliott, the Military Member, 8ir Antony MacDonnell 
and Sir James Westland, each in his turn attacked Mr. Mehta, 
thereby only showing how strong was the case made out by Mr. 
Mehta in the opinion of Government themselves. The attempt of 
Sir James Westland to browbeat Mr. Mehta only recoiled on himself. 
He lost his temper when Mr. Mehta spoke in his vigorous manner 
of the defects of the Civil Service, and complained bitterly that Mr. 
Mehta was introducing a new spirit in the discussions in the Legis¬ 
lative Council, and ended by accusing him of uttering a calumny. 
When, however, the speeches of the two were published, the public 
vmh in a position to judge who it was that had uttered a calumny. 
The remarkable coolness with which Mr. Mehta behaved on the 
occasion elicited the admiration of the Calcutta Statesman. Through¬ 
out Mr. Mehta showed himself, as I have already said, to be a match 
for his opponents on their own ground, and, as the correspondent 
of a Madras paper well expressed it, he returned argument for 
argument, invective for invective, banter for banter, and ridicule 
for ridicule. Gentlemen, we are proud that our representative should 
have achieved so much glory. We are proud that even our friends 
in Calcutta thought his services to be so signal that under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee they presented a public address to Mr. 
Mehta to express their sense of gratitude, although they had their own 
member in the Council. Those of us who know Mr. Mehta know 
that he cannot much care for these compliments. We are aware that 
services such as he has rendered are their own reward. But we owe 
to ourselves a duty in the matter, and we shall best perform tha* 
duty by authorizing our President to convey an expression of our 
gratitude to Mr. Mehta in the manner suggested in this resolution. 
(Loud applause.) 
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Mr. R. P. Karandikar (of Satara) seconded the resolution in Marathi, 
and it was carried by acclamation. Mr. Karandikar said :— 

It is but in the fitness of things that the Provincial Conference, 
voicing as it does the views of the Bombay Presidency, should proceed 
to pass a Resolution like the one which has been placed before you. 
The Provincial Conference forming an important factor of the great 
National Assembly, the National Congress has every reason to rejoice 
at the confidence reposed by the entire nation in our Bombay repre¬ 
sentative. Ever since the institution of the Congress, Mr. Mehta's 
name has been connected with all that was great and good in it. 
Those who have observed the powerful growth of popular opinion as 
represented by the Congress must have observed how steadily Mr. 
Mehta deserved the trust confided to him from time to time by this 
august assembly. If it is true that the present expansion and re¬ 
constitution of our Legislative Councils is largely due to the strenuous 
efforts of popular movements, of the Congress and the Conferences, 
this Conference has every reason to be proud of the present occasion 
when it has the opportunity of honouring Mr. Mehta, their first 
elected member of the Viceregal Legistive Council, and therefore 
honouring itself. It was in 1886 that the Congress advocated a scheme 
which was calculated to enable the elected members of the Local 
Legislative Council to elect members for the Viceregal Legislative 
Council. This hope has been realized. As soon as the Provincial 
Legislative Council was constituted, the choice fell on Mr. Mehta. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to see how completely at one 
were the Provincial Legislative Council and the Congress in this respect. 
For, gentlemen, the 5th Congress by Resolution No. 13, unanimously 
appointed Mr. Mehta as Standing Counsel for the Bombay Presidency, 
as it did Mr. Ananda Charlu for Madras. This in a measure is an index 
of how faithfully the Congress represents Indian public opinion. By 
various Resolutions the Congress in 1880, 1890 and 1892, appointed 
Mr. Mehta among others at some time to awaken public opinion in 
England in favour of India, and at others to draw up important 
documents such as India’s petition to the House of Commons about 
the Public Service Commission. I have thus been able to place before 
you how steadily the confidence of the entire communities of India in 
Mr. Mehta is increasing, both in volume and quality, and it is equally 
satisfactory to note how scrupulously Mr. Mehta in his turn has been 
endeavouring to faithfully discharge the trust reposed in him. His 
public utterances, including those as Chairman of the Bombay Recep¬ 
tion Committee, the President of the Provincial Conference, Poona, 
1892, the President of the National Congress at Calcutta, have already 
given the pledges which were but a reciprocation of the confidence 
reposed in him. His career at Bombay is as glorious as the substantial 
march of whatever is noble and public-spirited in almost every public 
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institution. One and all were prepared to see what we have now so 
gladly to note. 


Ever since the appointment of the Hon’ble Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, 
of whom we have every reason to be proud, public attention is closely 
devoted to the doings and sayings of our representative in the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India, and it is manifest we are not wanting either 
in outspokenness when there is an occasion to justly censure, or 
readiness when the occasion is of rejoicing. 

We are equally jealous of the treatment that is accorded to our 
representative, especially to one of Mr. Mehta’s standing and 
credentials. For any treatment afforded him is one actually to 
the whole nation. When members of the Executive Council 
therefore grow impatient of the attitude of our representative, the 
attitude of the entire Indian nation is as much impatient. And 
we are justly indignant at the treatment which in a weak moment 
a member of the Executive offered to our trusted representative. 
But a treatment of this kind may in one sense only heighten the 
value as lire enhances that of gold. He who stands out bold 

and imbafHed is really entitled to fame lasting and sure. This 

brings us to the scene in the Viceregal Legislative Council on 

the occasion of the Police Bill discussion. We have very great 

pleasure in testifying to the many excellent qualities which so 
highly fit Mr. Mehta for the honourable post, and Mr. Mehta may 
very well be likened to a big gun placed on one of the ramparts 
of the Fort of Unswerving Loyalty which the Indian Nation has built 
up. His was a responsible post, but the responsibility of the cons¬ 
tituents was more than double. The President of the Conference has 
already stated the yeoman services rendered by Mr. Mehta to the 
country, and it is but proper that the Conference should pass the 
resolution with acclamation. Our only regret is that Mr. Mehta is 
not able to speak owing to indifferent health. 

«!:• # 

Address presented by the Eighth Provincial Conference , held at 
Belgaum, in May 1895. 

To—TfiE Honourable Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., C.I.E. 

Sir, —We, Delegates of the Eighth Bombay Provincial Conference 
assembled at Belgaum, beg to offer you a hearty welcome and tender 
to you our warmest thanks for your kind presence on this occasion. 
We are deeply sensible of the worry and inconvenience you have had 
in coming to this distant place at this time of the year. But great 
as may be your loss, our gain on the other hand is infinitely greater. 
Your presence has added prestige and honour to this Conference, 
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your conn Reis have guided and strengthened our deliberations, and 
your example as well as your word of encouragement have inspired 
us with faith and confidence in the .success of our cause. Your 
commanding personality, your brilliant intellect, your captivating 
eloquence, your far-reaching sympathies, and your unceasing devotion 
to the service of your countrymen, have all contributed to give you 
a unique place among the public men of Western India, and we con¬ 
sider it a high and valued privilege to have the opportunity of 
welcoming you as a brother-delegate to this gathering oi political 
workers of the entire Presidency. 

2. Glad as we are to greet you here as a fellow-worker, our joy 
is infinitely enhanced when we recollect that you have come fresh 
from fighting the battles of the country in the Councils of the 
Government. Permit its on this occasion, to humbly express to you 
our sincere admiration and esteem, delight and satisfaction, gratitude 
and thankfulness for your services through a long career of a quarter 
of a century and notably during the last session of the Viceregal 
Council. We have met here as representatives of the Native 

public of this Presidency, and we deem it our duty on this occasion 

to signify to you and to the public at large as well as to the Govern¬ 
ment, our unabated confidence in you as a representative leader and 
spokesman of this Presidency and as the chosen advocate of the In¬ 
dian people in the Councils of the Empire. 

3 , ft is hardly necessary for us to recount the numerous services 
you have rendered ; how you have raised yourself in the public confi¬ 
dence and esteem step by step by honest, arduous and meritorious 
work, how by your sterling qualities of head and heart you have made 
yourself indispensable in all public movements ; and how at the pre¬ 
sent time, in the prime of manhood and fulness of honours, you 
stand almost alone as the trusted representative of the people. From 
the very outset of your public career, when you first appeared in the 
Fnimji Cowasji Hall, to speak on the subject of Municipal reform, you 
marked yourself out as a champion of popular rights of uncommon 
promise, and as a new political force of great power. Your paper at 
that early age showed a remarkable depth of learning, grasp of politi¬ 
cal principles and a wide range of political foresight. Yon fought 
the prevalent idea of Government by boards and drew up a scheme of 
Municipal government the wisdom of which was verified by its bodily 
adoption by the Bombay Legislature. At that early age you sounded 
the clarion note of the elective principle, a note which has since re¬ 
sounded and reverberated throughout the country. From that time 
forward you were in the front rank of Bombay political workers. 
You were always at the post whenever any work calling for bold 
and fearless action was on hand. You have borne a leading and 
honourable part in the new political awakening which came into 
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inp; since the glorious days of the Ripon regime, and which has 
found its permanent expression in the Indian National Congress, 
hver since the dawn of this period you have been a conspicuous and 
effective worker in the political regeneration of this country and 
have achieved for yourself a position of unquestioned eminence as a 
leader of Indian political thought. When that first great triumph of 
the National Congress, the reform of the Legislative Councils, was 
carried out, you were chosen, with one accord, Bombay’s representative 
in the Local as well as the Viceregal Councils. 

4. Your work in the Viceregal Council during the last session 
calls for special acknowledgment. It adds one more title to our 
admiration and gratitude for your fearless championship of the 
popular cause. You were always ready at your post to guard our 
interests and to represent to our rulers the popular view of the 
different measures before the Council. Whether it was the Import 
Duties or Agriculturists’ Relief, the Contagious Diseases Act, or the 
Police Act Amendment, the Restitution of Conjugal Rights or the 
I inancial Statement that the Council considered, you were perfectly 
at home, always watchful how they affected the people, always alert 
to propose modifications, and to resist oppression and encroachment 
on popular liberty. Your command of political principles, your 
familiar acquaintance with law and constitutional history, added to 
your eloquence and ready retort, made you a formidable opponent 
and roused the fears of the officials as they surely must have won 
their respect. The bold stand you took in reference to the Police 
Bill was especially remarkable. You rightly brought into the debates 
of the Council ‘ a new spirit, ’ the spirit of just and fearless criticism 
which caused much needless alarm and fluttering in the official dove¬ 
cotes. But however vehement their protests, the dignified and 
well-balanced and yet firm attitude you took, disarmed their opposition 
and vindicated your action in the judgment of the public. Your 
survey of the Financial Statement describes with precision the true 
causes of our financial embarrassments. You have boldly challenged 
the Government position that Exchange is the only cause of such 
difficulties and affirmed that the growth of military expenditure, the 
frontier wars, the unequal distribution of the Home military charges 
and the Exchange Compensation Allowance are the chief rocks and 
shoals on which the vessel of Indian finance is likely to founder. 
We earnestly hope that the wholesome warnings you have given will 
be heeded by the Government for the welfare of the people. 

5. You have thus by your vigilant, fearless, and able advocacy 
of the popular cause fully discharged the trust reposed in yon and 
fulfilled the most sanguine expectations formed of you. The time 
for a fresh election of. members to the Viceregal Council is not yet 
near, but we have every confidence that you will once more "be 
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triumphantly returned as Bombay’s elected representative. It is our 
earnest prayer that Providence may endow you with health and 
happiness and spare you for many a long year to serve your country 
with the same zeal, ability and singleness of purpose which have 
characterized your career in the past. May He bestow on you the 
choicest blessings of honour and reputation and may the country long 
enjoy the inestimable privilege of your leadership. 

For and on behalf of the Delegates, 
Beloaum, DINSHA ED11LJI WACHA, 

May 14, 1895. President, 
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[From the “Bombay Gazette ” of December 21 , 1895.] 

PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES TO THE HON’BLE 
Me. PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 

In return for the ‘ important, valuable, and varied services ’ ren • 
dared to India in general and to this city in particular, during the las t 
quarter of a century as a public citizen, an address was voted to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, M.A., c.i.e., at a public meeting 
of the citizens of Bombay, held in April last, under the presidency of 
our worthy citizen, Sir Dinsha M. Petit, Bart.; and it was resolved to 
present it to the honourable member at a public meeting. Owing to 
numerous calls on Mr. Mehta’s time, it was not found possible to 
arrange an earlier meeting, and hence the delay in the presentation 
of this address, and also another one adopted by the Eighth Bombay 
Provincial Conference, held at Belgaura in May last, under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Dinsha E. Wacha. Both addresses were, however, 
formally presented at a large and representative meeting of the Native 
community held last evening in the Gaiety Theatre, which was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Long before the appointed time, 
large numbers of people arrived, and by half-past four the Theatre 
was so crowded that many late arrivals could not even find space to 
stand. Every inch of space had its occupant, and the galleries and 
the platform were filled almost, to suffocation. On the platform were 
not only the friends and admirers of the honourable member, belong¬ 
ing to the Mahomedan, Hindu, and the Parsee communities. The 
meeting was a thoroughly representative one, and it can be safely said 
that such a large assembly has seldom taken place in this city. The 
boisterous cheers of the spectators, who had collected outside the 
Theatre, was a signal of the arrival of Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, who 
on entering the hall was received with deafening applause. The fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were noticed amongst those who were accommoda¬ 
ted on the platform :—The Hon. Mr. R. M. Sayani; the Hon. Mr. C. H. 
Setalwad ; The Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare ; Khan Bahadur Muneherji 
Cowasji Murzban, C.I.E.; Messrs. N.G. Chandavarkar; C.M. Cursetji; 
Dr. Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatawadekar; Messrs. Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha; Bhaishanker Nanabhoy; Luxmidass Khimji; Furdunji M. 
Kanga; K. R. Cama.; Mansukhlal Mugutlal Munshi; N. V. Gokhale ; 
Dr. Ismael Jan Mahomed; Dr. Atmaram Pandurang; Dr. A. D. Mody; 
Messrs. Maneckshali Jehangirshah Talyarkhan; Cursetji D. Shroff; 
Vandravandass Pu.rshotta.mdas; Mulji Bhowanidas; J. C. Gama ; 
Cowasji Dadabhoy Banaji; Dr. K. N. Bahadurji; Dr. Shantaram 
Yithal; Dr. M. G. Deshmukh; Dr. A. P, Gama; Dr, B t S. Shroff; 
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Dastur Pherozji Mullah Pheroz ; Messrs. Nanabhoy R. Ranina; Rustom 
N. R. Ranina; Manchershah Sorabji Mehta; Cowasji Merwanji Bhett; 
Jeejeebhoy Edulji Modi; P. D. Kanga; Ghellabhai Haridas ; Sorabji 
N. Cooper ; Rufctanshah Dadabhoy; Damodar Tapidass ; Abdulla M. 
Diiaramsi; Currimbhoy Ibrahim; Currimbhoy Nensy; Budroodin 
Abdoola Kur; Goculdas K. Parekft; and Naranji Dvvarkadas. 

After the cheering, which was continued for some moments, had 
subsided, Dr. Bhalchandra Krishna rose and proposed that the Eon. 
Mr. Sayani should take the chair. 

Mr. Sayani, then, amidst much applause, took the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said :—1 beg to thank 
you most; heartily for calling me to the chair this evening. I 
hope you will all agree with me that we should have been all very 
much pleased if Sir Dinshah M. Petit, Bart., (cheers) who presided 
at the public meeting that voted the address to our esteemed 
friend, Mr, Mehta, would have been here to preside at this evening’s 
proceedings—(applause) ~~but I am sorry to say that on account of 
the present state of his health, he was not able to attend this meet¬ 
ing, May his health be soon restored. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, * you 
know that the business of this evening is to present two addresses 
to the Hon. Mr. Mehta. One of these addresses was voted by you 
in your public meeting in April last, the other being voted by the 
Provincial Conference that was held in Belgaum in May last. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I will not detain you by saying how heartily I agree with 
these two addresses, and with everything and anything that can be 
said in praise of Our well-known fellow-citizen. I will not, therefore, 
detain you any longer, and I will at once proceed with the business 
of the evening and call upon my friend Mr. Chandavarkar, to 
read the address which was voted by you. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Chandavarkar stepped forward, and read the address, which 
was published in these Reports at the time it was adopted at the 
public meeting, presided over by Sir Dinshah Petit, in April last. 
Mr. Dinslxa Wacha, Chairman of the Eighth Provincial Conference, 
next came forward and read the address voted by that body at their 
annual meeting, held at Belgaum in May last.* 

The Chairman then placed the addresses in two different silver 
caskets, which were beautiful works of art, and presented them to 
the Hon. Mr. Mehta, and in doing so he spoke as follows :— £ I 
consider it a very high honour, in fact I deem it to be a privilege, 
that I should be the medium of handing over the addresses voted 
by the public of Bombay and by the Provincial Conference of Belgaum. 
I will reiterate the hopes and the prayers which have been mentioned 
in these two addresses, and which are the prayers and hopes of all 
your fellow-countrymen, that merciful Providence may give you long 
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I—so that you may continue to render the 
useful and valuable sendees which you have rendered to this country 
for a number of years. (Cheers.) I have, no doubt, and all your 
countrymen will agree with me, that there is a still more glorious and 
brilliant career, before you yet, and that you will still win higher 
honours. (Cheers.) But I have not the slightest doubt that you 
will consider that the approbation of your fellow-countrymen is the 
highest reward that a citizen can wish for. (Cheers.) I clo trust 
that the addresses which are now being handed over to you, you will 
keep as heir-looms in your family, and that all our fellow countrymen 
in their own way, and according to their own ability and powers, 
will follow your example and render our country a peaceable, peaceful, 
and united whole.’ (Loud cheers.) 

The addresses were then handed to Mr. Mehta, who duly accepted 
them, and delivered his speech in reply, which is printed in the text 
(pp. 473-93). 

At the close of the address, the Chairman announced that he 
had received a telegram from the President of a meeting held 
that day at Satara, heartily sympathising with the movement. 

Amirchand, a native poet, stepped forward and recited some verses 
specially composed for the occasion, in which the various and valu¬ 
able sendees rendered by Mr. Mehta to the people of India were set 
forth. The recital was much appreciated, and elicited warm applause 
from the audience. 

Mr. Wacha proposed a vote of thanks to the proprietor of the Theatre 
for placing it at their disposal on the occasion, and the motion was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Setalwad proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair¬ 
man, and in doing so observed that the presence of Mr. vSayani showed 
that so far as this Presidency was concerned, Mahomedans, Hindus 
and Parsees were all combined in movements of that sort. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and this terminated the 
proceedings, which lasted for nearly two hours. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN APPRECIATION. 

When the title of K.C.I.E. waa conferred on the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta 
on June 26,1904, several Anglo-Indian papers published appreciations 
of him. Three of these are reprinted here as particularly note¬ 
worthy. 

The Englishman wrote : —‘ The honour conferred on Mr. Pherozeshah 
Merwanjee Mehta, who receives the well-merited decoration of the 
K.C.I.E., will come perhaps upon certain people as a surprise. 
Mr. Mehta is the leader aud representative of the Congress movement 
on the Bombay side, and used to be looked upon as something of a 
firebrand. He has, however, a most genial personality, which has 
broken through the reserve of the most cautious officials, and his 
brilliant abilities as a lawyer and a leader of thought will lend a 
distinction to the title which he now wears.’ 

The Times of India wrote : —‘ Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the list is the Knight Commandership of the Order of the 
Indian Empire conferred upon the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta- 
There have been frequent occasions when we have found ourselves 
in antagonism to Mr. Mehta upon controversial questions; but we 
have never failed to recognise that lie is unquestionably the ablest 
representative of the non official native community now in public 
life in India. This Presidency is proud to claim him as one of her 
sons, but his reputation and his work alike have extended over tlie 
whole country. To great experience, sound judgment, a cool head, 
and an exceptional gift of eloquence, lie adds a sturdy courage in 
opposition, and a resolute and unswerving independence which have 
long earned for him the admiration of his supporters, and the respect 
of those who sometimes differ from his views. Time lias mellowed 
and chastened the perhaps unrestrained ardour of Mr. Mehta’s earlier 
years, but one honourable characteristic has been exemplified through¬ 
out his whole career; he has never stooped to palter with his own 
convictions in order to win official approval, but has fearlessly fought 
for the right as he conceived it. An alert and strenuous antagonist, 
he has never forgotten that meed of courtesy to opponents which is 
one of the finest traits of English public life ; and in that respect, 
as in many other ways, he has set an example which, some of his 
compatriots might well profit by. Possibly the greatest of Mr. 
Mehta’s labours has been the sincere and devoted work he has done 
for many years for the advancement of the city of Bombay. Despite 
the attractions of the larger arena of Imperial politics, he has with 
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untiring industry and striking self-abnegation sacrificed a great 
portion of his time in the narrower sphere of local self-government; 
without him the Bombay Corporation as it exists to-day, would be a 
body commanding in an appreciably less degree the confidence of the 
public. Had lie done nothing else than exalt this high ideal of time 
citizenship before his countrymen, he -would have deserved well of 
the Government. And in commending him to the notice of the 
Crown, Lord Curzon has shown that generous appreciation of great 
ability and strength and honesty of purpose, which one would have 
expected from a statesman of his reputation.’ 

r lhe Indian Daily News wrote:—‘ The outstanding circumstance 
of the Birthday Honours List issued at Simla yesterday is the 
K. C. I. E. conferred on Mr. Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta. When 
in -1894 Lord Lansdowne made him a C. I. E., all the country 
wondered ; one-half why the honour was given, the other half why 
it was accepted. Lord Lansdowne’s administration had no more 
vigilant and trenchant critic than Mr. Mehta, whose connection with 
the Indian National Congress and the Bombay Presidency Association 
made his name anathema maranatha among the officials of India. 
The Viceroy, however, had a soul above petty bureaucratic spite, 
and Lord Harris, the Governor of Bombay, was a thorough sportsman 
with all a sportsman’s instincts of fair play and generous admiration 
for a puissant antagonist. Mr. Mehta’s labours in the Imperial and 
Bombay Legislative Councils were singularly disinterested, and he 
had only the public welfare at heart. His criticism of official mea¬ 
sures was not all destructive, on the contrary both rulers admitted 
its helpfulness. No distinction could have been better deserved, and 
Mr. Mehta displayed his magnanimity by accepting it, his acquiescence 
in the official procedure being in pleasing contrast to the ungracious 
refusal of a smaller boon by another Zoroastriau public man. The 
popular statesman’s friends applauded his action when they were 
acquainted with the motive, and even in their first surprise they 
knew that his patriotism was proof against a bit of ribband. His 
subsequent conduct has justified their confidence. He is still an 
active member of the Congress, whose annual meeting he will 
engineer at Bombay in December next. The Government have not 
found him more complaisant than before he was decorated ; but 
Lords Elgin and Curzon have both publicly acknowledged the 
value of his watchful, intrepid, and independent criticism in 
the conduct of public affairs, and three Governors of Bombay, 
namely, Lords Sandhurst, Northcote, and Laniington, have given him 
their unstinted admiration. Lord Northcote was a close personal 
friend in spite of Mr. Mehta's vigorous and unusual protest against 
the great Land Bill which was passed in the teeth of an unanimous 
unofficial opposition. Pherozeshah M. Mehta is the first Indian of the 
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day in the eminence of a practical intellect, the ascendency of: popular 
estimation, and the weight of achievement both in his private capacity 
as a Barrister-at-Law and in his public career as a statesman. In 
Bombay itself, the Parsee stronghold, he is an autocratic and un 
crowned king as Parnell was in Ireland during the Land League 
agitation ; and it must be recorded to his credit that he has used his 
great power in the best interests of the city. Bombay lias a muni¬ 
cipal constitution unique iri the whole scheme of local self-government. 
It gives the rate-payers a franchise possessed by no others in the 
East. Mr. Mehta was the father of that Municipal Act, and he has 
guided the administration with marvellous tact and ability since the 
time of Lord Iteay. There are few Municipalities in which popular 
representation has so justified itself as in Bombay, and that result is 
due to Pherozeshah Mehta. His new title will not increase the affec¬ 
tion of his countrymen or the admiration of Englishmen, but both 
sections of the population will applaud Lord Curzon for a measure as 
disinterested as It is acceptable.' 
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APPRECIATION BY MR, J. MacDONALD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CORPORATION. 

An adjourned meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation was 
held in the Council Hall of the Municipal Office, Mr. J. Macdonald 
presiding. 

The President said :—Gentlemen,—It is my duty and privilege, 
as a humble occupant of this chair, to make a short reference to a 
matter about which I am sure there is a perfect consensus of opinion 
-—the honour which Government has conferred upon itself as well as 
on tie, as a Corporation, in conferring upon our esteemed colleague, 
the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, the dignity of a Knighthood of 
the Indian Empire. (Applause.) I cannot deny myself the gratifica¬ 
tion of expressing the satisfaction I feel that this marked distinction 
should have been conferred in the year in which I have the honour to 
be President. It certainly is to me, and I dare say to you, the most 
interesting feature of the Honours List that one who is unquestionably 
the ablest representative of the non-official native community now in 
public life in India, should at length receive the distinction to which 
his many valuable services have so long entitled him. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) India is proud of him—(hear, hear)—the Western 
Presidency, particularly so ; but how much mote intimately should we 
feel pride in the recognition of the merits of our fellow-citizen, our 
fellow-Corporator. (Loud applause.) We in this Corporation well 
know, and veiy highly value, his exceptional gift of eloquence, clear 
insight, sound judgment, cool-headedness, resolute courage, 
unswerving integrity and independence, crowned with unique practi¬ 
cal knowledge and experience of Municipal matters, all combined 
with unfailing courtesy to friend and foe, and a spirit which rises to 
an occasion in proportion as he meets a foernan worthy of his steel, 
possessing, in short, every disposition becoming a man who lias w r ith 
the greatest self-denial devoted himself to public service. (Cheers.) 
Knowing all this, does it not come well within the sphere of our duty 
while leaving the larger outside to its own expressions of satisfaction, 
that we keep in faithful remembrance the marvellous amount of time 
and of trouble so long, so capably, and so devotedly given up to 
guarding and promoting the best interests of this Municipality. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, let not the fewness and feebleness of .my 
words mar the unanimous and hill expression of approbation of this 
reward to one whom the King-Emperor has delighted to honour for 
very excellent services. (Applause.) I am done, gentlemen, and in 
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honour of the occasion I would that I could now with propriety call 
upon you to give such a cheer for Sir Pherozeshali Mehta as will 
shake our walls to their foundations (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who was received with loud cheers, 
said : —Gentlemen,-—I am not going to make at present a long reply 
except to say that I am grateful to the President and members of the 
Corporation for all that has been said about me. (Cheers.) 

The President. For the present, Sir, this is all we shall allow you 
to say. (Laughter and applause.) 

Among those present as outsiders was the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 

C. I. E. 
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MUNICIPAL CONGRATULATIONS TO THE NEW PARSI 
KNIGHT, 

[From the “ Times of India ” of July 15, 1904.] 

A special meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation was Held 
yesterday in the Council Hall of the Municipal office for the purpose 
of passing a resolution congratulating Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta oil 
his being created a Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire. There was a full attendance of members of the 
Corporation, and the strangers’ galleries were packed with the general 
public. A large number of well-known citizens were also accommo¬ 
dated in the Council Hall. 

Exactly at 3 p. m., Mr. James Macdonald, the President, rose and 
in addressing the meeting, said :—Gentlemen, you have heard so 
much of my voice on the subject of this meeting on, a previous occa¬ 
sion that I shall not attempt to inflict upon you the task of hearing 
more from me at present, and I am the more reconciled to limit the 
expression of my sentiments, as T know, and full well, that every 
sentiment of approbation and admiration which I might weakly 
attempt to express will be more fully and eloquently placed before 
you, by other and abler councillors. I, therefore, call upon Sir Bhal- 
chanclra Krishna to move the resolution entrusted to him. /Applause.) 

THE TiESOLTJTION. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna said.—-Mt. President,—We meet to-day 
to express our gratification and offer our hearty congratulations to Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta on his appointment as Knight Commander of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. I esteem it a highly 
valued privilege to be called upon to lay before you the following 
proposition :— 

* That this Corporation desire to place on record their sense of 
gratification at the appointment as Knight Commander of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, of the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah 
Merwanji Mehta, C.I.E., M.A., who, besides the great and valxiable 
work done by him for the country and Empire in manifold direc¬ 
tions for a long series of years has, with exemplary self-sacrifice and 
integrity of purpose rendered unique services to the city of Bombay 
as a member of this Corporation for the last 32 years ; 

‘ That this Corporation tender their warm and hearty congratula¬ 
tions to Sir Phrozesbah M. Mehta for the honour done to him by his 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor ; 


'MWisr^ 
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That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Sir Pherozeshah M 
Mehta, K.C.I.E.’ 

Sir Bhalchandra, continuing, said : The K.C.I.E. is a rare honour, 
amt when bestowed on a private citizen it marks conspicuous merit. 
Dut valuable as is the honour, it was never more fitly bestowed. The 
only point about it is that it was so long in coming. By its bestowal 
upon our fellow-councillor we feel a kind of reflected glory falling 
upon us. We feel we are ourselves honoured in the person of our 
friend and colleague. We feel a personal pride and pleasure at the 
honour having been conferred on one we all esteem so highly, and 

wVr i “ W<! llaV6 the pji '' ile S e t0 count as one of ourselves. Sir P. 
M. Mehta s public services have been many and various, but this is 
not the time to dwell upon his services to the country at large. On 
the present occasion I must confine myself to his municipal services 
rendered to this city during a period of over 30 years. In the midst 
o a most active public life and a busy professional career he has 
given ungrudgingly his time and talents to th« RArvioo nf 
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debates benefit by his tactful guidance, his practical common sense, 
his clear j udgment and his convincing eloquence, every one here will 
testify to by personal knowledge. Among the numerous subjects 
wliich have received special attention from him I may note : (1) Gov¬ 
ernment contribution in aid of primary education, (2) the relative 
responsibility of Government and the Corporation as to the cost of 
medical relief in Bombay, (3) the apportionment of plague charges and 
the powers of the plague committee, (4j drainage, (5j the apportion¬ 
ment of the police charges, (fi) the Corporation’s share of the liquor 
license fees, (7) the fight with the Tramway Company, and (8) water 
supply. Outside the Corporation, too, he has loyally supported the 
Corporation’s interest. He has been the Corporation’s representative 
in the Bombay Legislative Council ever since the amendment of the 
Indian Councils Act, and in that capacity he has never failed to stand 
up by the Corporation whenever the occasion required it. When the 
Bombay Improvement Trust Bill was before the Council, Sir P. M. 
(then Mr.) Mehta was in England. His Excellency Lord Sandhurst 
was so impressed with the value of his presence in the Council that 
he offered to postpone the reading of the Bill if Sir P. M. Mehta would 
return and take his seat in the Council. It was then arranged that 
Sir P. M. Mehta should expedite his return. The Corporation elected 
him as its representative in the Council, and he was able to return in 
time for the second reading. How well he clid his work and how he 
proved a tower of strength to the popular side in the Council only 
those who were intimately associated with him can billy appreciate. 

HIS CHARACTERISTICS. 

Whether in or out of the Corporation Sir P. M. Mehta has been 
characterised by one quality more than another, and that is his fear¬ 
less independence. (Applause.) Not a mere man of ideas but of 
convictions, he has the rare gift of asserting those convictions in the 
face of difficulties whether they came from officials or non-officials. 
His public career is remarkable for this, that he has stood on occasions 
against his own people as he has stood against Government whenever 
he thought the public or Government was wrong. This is a trait of 
character which deserves to be appreciated particularly because 
it shows that we have in him a public man who thinks for himself and 
is not swayed by personal considerations. He is a brilliant criminal 
lawyer, and if he had chosen lie might have commanded a roaring 
practice in his profession, but his love for the Corporation has been 
greater than his love of self-interest, and he has often preferred to be 
in his seat in the Corporation Hall rather than in his seat in the Court. 
In the Viceregal Legislat ve Council he showed a degree of fearless¬ 
ness and independence in his criticism of Government measures that 
it called forth some resentment on the part of some of the Govern- 
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ment members, but he was unmoved in bis course and the fearless 
criticism winch he then made on the introduction of the new spirit in 
the august Council Chamber was made the occasion of a popular de¬ 
monstration m his honour on his return to Bombay. CAimlm.se 1 The 



observations 1 commend this proposition to 
ance. (Loud applause.) 


your unanimous accept¬ 


ing SERVICES UNIQUE. 


The Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola said :-Mr. President,—I have 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution which has been moved bv 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, and, in doing so, echo the sentiments to 
which he has given expression. It is asked why the Corporation has 
taken the unusual course of having a special meeting on this occasion. 
J say it is because Sir Pherozeshah’s services are unusual, nay, they 
arc unique, and it is but right that such pre-eminent services should 
be recognised in a befitting manner. We all know that the considera¬ 
tion of important subjects has had at times to be postponed in the 
absence of Sir Pherozeshah. Meetings have been called to suit his 
convenience when really important questions have had to be dis¬ 
cussed. But such- occasions have been very few. Sir Pherozeshah 
is one of those Councillors who make it a point of attending almost 
everymeeting from beginning to end. It is not unknown to the Coun¬ 
cillors that the proceedings of an unfinished debate have been pro¬ 
longed on two or three occasions, when through some unavoidable 
cause Sir Pherozeshah has been unable to attend at the commence¬ 
ment of a meeting. 1 mention this merely to show that the Cor¬ 
poration as a whole consider his presence indispensable when really 
important matters are to be discussed and decided. The question 
arises how he has attained that position. I say, he has done so by 
his great abilities, his extensive experience and judicial mind, coup¬ 
led with untiring energy, whole-hearted devotion to duty, his single- 
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ness of purpose, and above all his self-sacrifices. In Sir Pherozeshah 
we find both the Bench and the Bar combined. He is both a judge 
and an advocate. He approaches every cpiestion with an open mind 
and bestows careful consideration on every argument for and against 
before making up his mind. When once he has formed his conclu¬ 
sions he becomes an advocate, and fearlessly espouses the cause 
with a vigour and a strength of argument well-nigh unanswerable. 
His success is due not so muck to kis ability as an advocate—tkougri 
that goes a great way —but to his invariable practice of judicially 
weighing all arguments beforehand with an open mind and not 
coining to hasty and immature conclusions. (Hear, hear.) And, 
gentlemen, lie has never shrunk from paying the penalty of having 
an open mind on all questions. There is a certain class of the public 
who imagine that real public service lies in opposing everything 
that- emanates from the officers, be they Municipal or be they (ro- 
vernmeut. If any one has the temerity at times of speaking in 
favour of such officers, however just their cause may be, he is charg¬ 
ed by this class with vacillation. Sir Pherozeshah has never cared 
for the opinions of such people. We all know how at times he has 
been an uncompromising critic of the officials and how on other 
occasions their doughty champion. His sense of justice revolts 
against undue blame or censure being passed on any one, be he an 
official or a non official. 


APPRECIATION OP THII HONOUR. 


What a noble example to emulate. It is with a view to placing 
on record our appreciation of such a career that the unusual course 
of calling a special meeting has been adopted, and I feel sure you 
will all agree with me when I say that we are fully justified in con¬ 
vening it. I will now refer to another question, viz., Why do the 
public rejoice at the honour of knighthood that has been conferred 
upon Mr. Mehta ? What difference does it make whether the honour¬ 
able gentleman is called Mr. Mehta or Sir Pherozeshah ? I will say 
at once that it makes not the slightest difference whether our popular 
citizen is called Mr. Mehta or Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The difference 
lies in the recognition by the King-Emperor of a career which is held 
in high estimation by the people. (Applause.) We Indians are 
essentially a conservative people anil we hold the ruling sovereign m 
o real veneration. We value very highly any mark of appreciation 
and recognition that emanates from his Majesty. It is because the 
services of a man like, Mr. Mehta have been so appreciated and recog¬ 
nised that we all rejoice and wish to offer him our sincere and hearty 
congratulations. We congratulate him because he has set a noble 
example of public usefulness, which has won the appreciation of 
both the rulers and the ruled, an example which will serve for emu- 
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lation for a very long time to come. The value of a life like Sir 
Pherozeshah’s is not, to be gauged merely by the amount of useful 
work done by him, and this is very great, but by the example he sets 
for others to imitate and try to do the same. In conclusion, I readily 
admit that our rejoicings are not free from a tinge of selfishness, 
because in honouring Sir Pherozeshah we desire that all the other 
public men should endeavour to act up to him and thereby prove 
more useful to their country, and further we desire that Sir Pheroze¬ 
shah should continue to serve his country as ably and as zealously for 
very many years to come. (Loud applause.) 

STATESMANLIKE QUALITIES. 


Colonel H. P. Dimmock said he had great pleasure in rising to 
support the motion that had been moved by Sir Bhalchandra in such 
eloquent terms and seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim in equally 
eloquent words. He was sure that all o’f them by the expression which 
they had given to their appreciation of -those remarks showed how 
very much they were in accord with the object of that meeting that 
day which was to show the appreciation of that body— a public 
representation of the city of Bombay—of the eminent services that Sir 
Pherozeshah had rendered to the city of his birth. Those of them 
who had sat upon that board and had had an opportunity of listening 
to the eloquent speeches that Sir Pherozeshah had so frequently 
favoured them with, had always been struck with the objects he had 
at heart, and of those objects the interests of the great city of Bombay 
came first and foremost. He thought that was the reason why they 
had a full gathering that day. Not only in that Corporation had his 
sendees called forth the admiration of his friends, but even beyond 
the precincts of the Bombay Municipal Hall the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah 
had shown all those characteristics of statesmanship, which had con¬ 
duced to this ultimate result, the honour that had been conferred upon 
him. His powers of debate had no doubt been of very great service 
to the Municipality, because very often they had some very knotty 
subjects to discuss, and it was of very great importance that they should 
have a man who had the grasp of all municipal subjects so closely as 
Sir Pherozeshah had, and who was able to unravel the tangled web 
which sometimes led them into confusion. However, it was not alone in 
debate that Sir Pherozeshah showed his power of rendering assistance 
to the City. The very lowest of the citizens might be sure that if 
there was any difficulty, and if there was any point, upon which 
justice should be administered in the Corporation, they might depend 
upon Sir Pherozeshah to give the utmost of his powers to it. (Ap¬ 
plause.) In conclusion, he asked the Corporation to accept his hearty 
support in favour of the motion. (Loud applause.) 
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Mr. T. W. Guile said he supposed never in the whole history of the 
Corporation had such a complete unanimity of feeling prevailed in 
regard to a proposition in which they desired to express their keen 
appreciation of an honour done to a distinguished member of their 
body. He could not go back to the earlier days of local self-govern¬ 
ment, but if it had passed through the period of infancy, and if it was 
established on the solid footing which they all believe it had occupied, 
there was no man living who could be more honestly said to have 
contributed to that, end than his friend Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
(Applause.) The City and the Corporation combined lay under a 
considerable debt of obligation to Sir P. M. Mehta, whose name would 
always be associated with all that was best in local self-government. 
(Applause.) He (Mr. Ouffe) had the privilege of being associated with 
him in the Municipal work for a number of years, and that which 
always appealed to him. was that broad, tolerant attitude which he 
assumed in all matters relating t.o the various communities of that 
city—that complete absence of sectarian spirit, which alone would 
render it possible to work in that harmony which they all desired to 
see to be the distinguishing feature of their debates. He was sure that 
every member of every community in Bombay desired to join Sir 
Bhalchandra in expressing the hope that Sir Pherozeshah might he 
spared for many years to come to aid the Corporation with his ripe 
experience which had been of such immense value in the past and 
which was absolutely indispensable for the future. (Applause.) 

FACTORY FOR PUBLIC MEN. 

Dr. N. N. Katrak, in further supporting the resolution, said if 
honour, and ©specially public honour, was to he regarded as a mark of 
recognition or appreciation of the public services of an individual, 
never was it more richly deserved and more aptly bestowed than in the 
present, instance. They, the seventy-two members of the Corporation, 
were called the Fathers of the City. Whether such a term was appro¬ 
priately applied to them was a matter of opinion, but Sir Pherozeshah 
was a civic father in every sense of the word. (Applause.) Not 
only was the present Municipal constitution Sir Pherozeshah *s own 
handiwork, hut he ventured to say that a considerable number of 
members of this Corporation, who had any Municipal career to speak 
of owed a great deal to the encouragement and the sound and whole¬ 
some advice given to them by Sir Pherozeshah. (Hear, hear.) In 
fact, it was stated that the chamber of Sir Pherozeshah was a factory 
where public men were turned out. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hormusji 8. Chothia said, since the formation of the Municipal 
Corporation about half a dozen members had been knighted by the 
Government, but this was the first occasion when a special meeting 
had been called to express the approbation of the Corporation at the 
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honour bestowed upon a member. He was glad that a precedent was 
now created, and trusted that it would be followed on future occasions 
when any of their colleagues were similarly honoured. 

Mr. I). E. Wacha observed that he intended to speak very little on 
the present occasion owing, as members of the Corporation were aware, 
to his life-long and intimate relations with the distinguished person 
whom they were specially called together this afternoon to honour. 
Those relations began in the early fifties. They were school com¬ 
panions till they nominally parted for a time and lost sight of each 
other, while pursuing their respective avocations. But they had 
come again by a happy conjunction of stars to be once more closely 
associated not only in the public life of this Presidency but that of 
all India. He ventured to think that in this Corporation he could 
safely lay claim, therefore, to speak with his larger experience and 
greater authority than any one else. (Hear, hear.) It was super¬ 
fluous for him to add his own tribute of praise to the many desevv- 
ing eulogies pronounced on the sterling worth of Sir Pherozeshah 
by his friends, Sir Bhalchandra, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Colonel 
Dim mock, and the other speakers. In the public life of the whole 
country, Sir Pherozeshah might be considered as a gem of the purest 
ray serene. (Loud applause.) But he was going to confine himself 
strictly to only one or two important landmarks of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
Municipal career. The invaluable work which he had done in con¬ 
nexion with the city for fully thirty years was inscribed in letters of 
the deepest gold on the pages of the annual Administration Keports. 
In Mr. Wacha’s opinion the two persons above all others, to whom 
Bombay was vastly indebted for her present civic greatness, were 
Mr. Arthur Crawford and Sir P. M. Mehta. (Cheers.) 

PUULIOSPI RITE!) CITIZENS. 

Mr. Crawford was the ‘facile princeps’ of Municipal Commissioners, 
but in advance of his times. He had high ideals of municipal great¬ 
ness for Bombay. In,his days only primitive ideas prevailed as to 
sanitary and other municipal requirements, and Bombay primarily 
owed her sanitary progress to his energy and organising talent. He 
laid the first solid foundation of it. No doubt, his extravagance cost 
him dearly, yet he (Mr. Wacha) ventured to say that that Commissioner 
really deserved a statue. (Hear, hear.) After him came a stalwart 
band of public-spirited citizens who greatly helped the cause of muni¬ 
cipal progress at an important stage. These were Messrs. Forbes, 
Maclean, Geary, Nowrozjee Furdoonji, Mandlik, Sorabji Sfeapurji' 
Martin Wood, Colonel Hancock, Dr. Peterson, Major Selby, and 
others. Many of these were gathered to their majority. Only a 
hand ful remained. Sir Pherozeshah was associated with them. But 
another period of greater and more salutary progress came and the 
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city owed it almost entirely to Sir Pherozeshali the liberal cmc 
charter she now possessed, 'i'he Municipal Act by which she was 
now governed was his handiwork and that of Mr. Telnng. Originally 
the Bill was drafted by Sir Charles Ollivant, based on a mischievous 
principle. The Commissioner was to be the master of the Corpora¬ 
tion, and the Corporation was to be his slave. (Hear, hear.) But 
Sir Pherozeshali scented the evil of such a reactionary measure and 
strove hard to cast over-board the Bill framed on those lines, and 
he amply succeeded. He made the Municipal Corporation the admi 
nistrative body while the Municipal Commissioner was its executive. 
The ultimate tribunal and supreme authority was the Corporation. It 
was because Sir Pherozeshali was the real author of the present Act 
that he had been able to interpret so many knotty points that had 
arisen from time to time. Throughout all these fifteen years that 
the Act had been in operation, there had been no more cautious 
navigator of marked ability, great sagacity and judgment than he. 
Times out of number had he steered the Municipal bark f rom many 
a dangerous Scy.Ua and more dangerous Charybdis, and brought it 
to a haven of safety. (Loud applause.) These were the important 
services rendered by Sir Pherozeshali to the Municipality, not to say 
aught of the numerous weighty memorials to. Government which were 
* framed by him ; and it was on that account that he deservedly enjoy¬ 
ed to-day the hegemony of the Corporation. (Applause.) 

WHERE LAWYERS ARE VALUABLE. 

It had been said in and put of the Corporation that in that body 
there were too many lawyers and doctors, lie left the latter alone 
for the present. But as to the former he -could inquire whether 
there was any deliberative assembly in the world where lawyers 
were not numerous and prominent. Of course there were doctors and 
lawyers. He was not there speaking of the briefless lawyers with 
only sawdust in their brains. (Laughter.) He was speaking of 
those trained and disciplined lawyers, men of great ability, juridical 
lore, eloquence, and well versed in constitutional history. What might 
have been the history of England but for lawyers of that class ? Let 
him name a few of the past. There were Mansfield, Seldon, Romilly ; 
again there was Hampden. Who could forget the great Burke ? 
Coming nearer to our times there were Lord Selborne and Lord 
Herschell. Even in the present Parliament had they not a rlareourt 
and an Asquith ? What power and influence they wielded ! Well, 
Mr. Wacha observed, Sir Pherozeshali really belonged to that eminent 
class of constitutional lawyers. Like them he was the champion of 
the rights and liberties of the people. (Loud applause.) • Had his lot 
been cast in the House of Commons, lie would say without fear of 
contradiction that Sir Pherozeshali would have made his mark there 
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and remained one of the shining lights of the f ront bench. (Cheers.) 
It was this distinguished citizen whom the Corporation had met 
that day to honour. And if Mr. Wacha might be permitted to sum¬ 
marise the popularity and success of Sir Pherozeshah, he would do so 
in tlie words of Lord Selbome, better known in England as Sir 
PoundeJl Palmer. Some might think that the words that that Lord 
High Chancellor applied to Mr. Gladstone might be over-much when 
applied to Sir Pherozeshah. But Mr. Wacha firmly believed and 
felt that they could lie most aptly and deservedly applied to Sir 
Pherozeshah. Said Lord Selbome of Mr. Gladstone years ago when 
he was at the zenith of his fame : “ It does hot lie in his great ac- 

comjdishments, his wonderful ability, his extraordinary eloquence, 
though all these things do demand our admiration. But the people 
understand him. They know that he has a profound sympathy with 
them, that he has nothing at heart but duty to promote their interests 
according to his honest views of them, and whether he judges rightly 
or wrongly about this question or that, and, of course, all of us are 
liable to error and none pretend to infallibility—they know that he 
is a man actuated only by the purest motives and that he presents 
the highest example of private integrity.* (Cheers.) Let the rising 
generation of young men profit by the example of Sir Pherozeshah, 
and let each of them strive to emulate his brilliant and unique Muni¬ 
cipal career. Let all cordially wish that Sir Pherozeshah might, 
long be spared to govern the destinies of this great, civic organisation 
which has been a model to all other local self-governments in the 
country and leave footprints behind him in the sands of time which 
those coming after him might tread and follow and nobly strive 
to maintain for the city that proud motto which was emblazoned on 
her banner. (Loud applause.) 


OTHER SPEAKERS. 


Khan Bahadur M. C. Murzban said Sir Pherozeshah always obeyed 
the ruling of the President, however much he might differ from it, at 
the time. This was an example, which, he thought, should be follow¬ 
ed by all the members of the Corporation. 

Dr. Jehanghir J. Cursetji referred to the spirit of fairness which 
Sir Pherozeshah evinced during the discussions in the Corporation. 

Dr. Naik said the younger members of the Corporation found in 
Sir Pherozeshah a most valuable guide and adviser. 

Dr. N. H. Sukhia referred to the various services rendered to the 
Corporation by Sir Pherozeshah, who, he said, was the uncrowned 
king of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. He then proceeded to 
comment upon the manner in which Government bestowed titles on 
citizens, and while he was on this subject, frequent points of order 
were raised by members, who asked whether Dr. Sukhia was there 



to deliver a lecture before them. The President having pointed out 
the inadvisability of entering into such a question, Dr. Sukhia drop¬ 
ped the subject, and proceeded to speak on 4 the virtues and fail¬ 
ings, as he said, of Sir Pherozeshah. He observed that Sir 
Pherozeshah’s virtues far outweighed his failings, which were his 
supposed infallibility, his intolerance and his absolutism. The latter 
part of the remarks was met with hisses. Continuing, Dr. Sukhia said 
he not only admired and respected Sir Pherozeshah, but also lovecl 
him. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Mulji B. Barbhaya said the one great thing lie had admired 
in Sir Pherozeshah was his loyal attitude to the Government, even 
while discussing a subject in which he took sides against the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Hon. Mr. H. S. Dixit said Sir Pherozeshah was always acces¬ 
sible to any one who sought his advice. He knew that many 
corporators consulted Sir Pherozeshah in his chamber^ on important 
questions relating to the Municipal affairs, and he treated them 
with admirable patience and courtesy. (Applause.) 

The proposition was then put to the vote and carried with accla¬ 
mation. 
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APPRECIATION BY SIR JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, BART. 

[From the “ Oriental Review ” of Bombay .] 

Never before in tire history of the Parsis in India have so many 
distinguished members of the community met around the festive 
board as at the public dinner given on the 11th August 1904, by the 
Ripon Club to the Hon’ble Sir Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, K.C.I.E., 
to congratulate him on the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him 
by his Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor in celebration of his birth¬ 
day. Not only was the creme de la creme of the community, with 
some of the most distinguished citizens belonging to other" creeds 
present, but so intense was the enthusiasm, and so genuine the ova¬ 
tion accorded to this greatest of the citizens of the continent of India 
as to be tangibly felt by all who had the privilege of taking part hi 
the entertainment. 

, y he S uest of the evening arrived a few minutes before eight 
o clock and was received by Mr. C. M. Cursetjee and Mr. Rustom Iv. 
R. Cama, the Secretaries of the Banquet Committee. After a short 
interval passed in conversation in the extemporized hall, there was a 
sort of a march past to the dining hall on the second floor. Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., who is President of the Club, was in the 
chair, the Hon’ble Sir P. M. Mehta occupying a seat on the Presi¬ 
dents right hand. Among the guests invited by the Club were the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji, the Hon. Mr. Justice N. G Chan- 
davarkar, Mr. Currimbhoy Ibrahim, the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahim took 
the Hon. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, the Hon. Mr. C. II. Setalvad Rao 
Bahadur Wasudev Jugganath Kirtikar, Mr. K. R. Cama, Mr Maho- 
inedali Adamji Peerbhoy, Mr. Sassoon J. David, and Mr. Ahmed- 
bhoy Habibbhoy. A regimental band was in attendance and played 
a selection of music. 

After the menu had been discussed, the Chairman gave the toast 
o.t the King-Emperor which was enthusiastically acknowledged, the 
band playing a bar of the National Anthem. 

Sir Jamsetjee, before giving the toast of the guest of the evening, 
read out the following telegram received from Mr. Framroz E. Pun- 
thaky of Karachi‘ 1 am requested by a meeting of the Parsis of 
Karachi to send hearty congratulations to the Hon’ble Sir Pheroze¬ 
shah Merwanjee Mehta, K.C.I.E.,on the honour conferred upon 
him by the King-Emperor and to wish their distinguished co-reli¬ 
gionist, success, prosperity and a long and happy life.’ 
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The Chairman who was received with cheers then said :—Crentle- 
men,—The Ripon Club has before to-day played the host to many 
notabilities, some of them ruling Princes and Chiefs ; but I can say 
without exaggeration that rarely has it had a guest more popular, 
or standing higher in the public estimation than Sir Pherozeshah 
Merwanjee Mehta, whom it is our good fortune to entertain this even¬ 
ing. My task therefore of submitting this toast for your acceptance 
is rendered easy as its cordial and enthusiastic reception is assured 
without any effort of rhetoric on my part. The welcome news that 
H. M. the King-Emperor was pleased to honour Sir Pherozeshah by 
conferring on him the well-merited distinction of a Knight Comnian- 
dership of the Indian Empire was as we know received with universal 
gratification throughout the length and breadth of the country, but 
my fellow members of the Ripon Club will bear me out when I say 
that their joy on the occasion was even greater. It could have been 
only exceeded perhaps by the announcement that each individual 
member had been gazetted a K. C. I. E., straight off. That the 
Ripon Club should rejoice over Sir Pherozeshah’s elevation was only 
natural, for unless I am very much mistaken, if the Club does not 
owe its inception to Sir Pherozeshah alone, he certainly was amongst 
the foremost of those instrumental in bringing it into existence. 

Talking of things which owe their existence to Sir Pherozeshah 
reminds me of his many-sided activity Hardly had our guest 
returned from England after being called to the Bar when he entered 
public life. To Sir Pherozeshah belongs the credit of fore¬ 
shadowing in the early seventies the present Municipal constitution 
of Bombay and for him may be claimed the unique distinction of 
having helped more than most of his non official colleagues on the 
Legislative Council, in the framing of the Municipal Act now in force. 
The intimate knowledge possessed by our guest is patent to all who 
are on the Corporation, or who read its proceedings. Scarcely a 
question regarding the construction or meaning to be put upon any 
provision in the Act arises that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is not looked 
up to and is able to furnish an answer to the satisfaction of his col¬ 
leagues. To be always clear, cool and decided in helping to deter¬ 
mine knotty points that arise from time to time with a courteousness 
and sweet reasonableness all his own; to wade through a mass of 
papers on the numerous weighty matters that frequently come before 
the Corporation for discussion, and to sum up and help the members to 
a decision in reference to them as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta invariably 
does is no light task even for the ablest of Corporators. Friends and 
opponents alike will admit that more than any other citizen has our 
distinguished guest helped in the proper and equitable administration 
of the Municipal law he has had so large a hand in giving to the 
City of Bombay. Whilst ever ready to see the authority o fthe 
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Municipal Commissioner upheld, and ever alert in putting the Corpo¬ 
ration on its guard against interfering in his executive functions, Sir 
Pherozeshah has been the staunch and unswerving supporter of popu 
lar privileges and jealous of the slightest encroachments on the rights 
of our Civic Parliament. If you consider Sir Pherozeshah’s regular 
attendance at meetings of the Corporation, with which he has now 
been connected for upwards of the past 30 years ; if you also bear 
in mind the number of important committees of the Corporation on 
which he has sat because his presence at their deliberations was in¬ 
dispensable ; and if you at the same time recall the number of ques¬ 
tions of vital importance to the City effectually dealt with, with his 
help, and the number of questions still under consideration with the 
assistance of Sir Pherozeshah’s ripe experience and sound judgment, 
yon will get some idea of the time and trouble he has devoted to the 
City’s interests. To a lawyer, and a lawyer of Sir Pherozeshah’s calibre 
with aT1, extensive practice at his back, time and trouble, as you can 
well means a & reat deal - The hours spent and the trouble 

taken from wee k to week, from month to month, and from year to 
year in the Mim1 cipai Hail fov the P ast three decades, if computed at 
their value would a^^^t to, I am afraid to say how much. Calcu¬ 
late it for yourselves, gifhfclenaen, and you will get some idea of the 
sacrifice Sir Pherozeshah . ¥ehta is makin S and also of the extent to 
which the City of Bombay is b£ k(dden to him and has to be grateful 
to him for. It is this self-sacrificf’ this devotion to duty, this spirit 
of patriotism, this love for the City of his birth that Constitute Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta’s claim on the respect and admiration of his 
countrymen, It is all these that endear him do them, and in my 
opinion furnish the true cause of his popularity and account for the 
fact of the news of the honour conferred on $ir Pherozeshah Mehta 
’K. M. the King being everywhere received with the utmost satis¬ 
faction y, ( | without a discordant note from an/ quarter whatsoever. 

Speaking uz w r Pherozeshah Mehta as a Corporator reminds us also 
of his career as a memuu *h G Supreme legislative Council and of 
the Council of H. E. the Governor of Dombav. The latter office Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta has held off and on for about the last 20 years 
and regularly for upwards of the last 10 . You will all join me in the 
expression of the hope that he may continue to belong to it for many 
a year to come doing, if it be possible, greater credit to himself and 
more useful sendee to the public. The wisdom and foresight dis¬ 
played by our guest in both these assemblies has been remarkable 
and such as to shed lustre on any individual. His career in both may 
well be studied by those already in public life as well as those desir¬ 
ous of entering it. Endowed with great powers of independence and 
eloquence, Sir Pherozeshah has never abused his gifts to embarrass 
Government or to set up the rulers and the ruled one against the 
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Mother. He has 4 refrained from putting forward before Government 
unreasonable demands for the sake of adding to the already existing, 
many difficulties of administration. He has never allowed himself to 
1 a the advocate of negative and carping criticism of Government 
measures or of opposing them for the sake of opposition. He has 
never been known to abuse the right of interpellation and to take up 
the time of the Council by irrelevant questions or questions of depart¬ 
mental detail. Just as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta at times has been an 
unsparing critic of the measures of Government, so also lias he been 
generous in properly appreciating their motives. Occasions may be 
remembered in which he has supported the official view of things 
just as, availing himself to the full of the freedom of speech and right 
of debate, he has subjected it at other times to severe handling. 

Gentlemen, I could say a good deal more that you would have no 
difficulty to endorse about our distinguished guest, but for the present 
I shall content myself with the observation that Sir Pheroze-j^ 
Mehta has throughout his life acted on the saying: ‘ no ^j e 

deeds, not dream them all clay long.’ The purity of K g mot } ves 
his singleness of purpose, his high standard of pufJ‘ JC morality, his 
extreme disinterestedness, his life-long public sei7< ce rem j 1K j ^ on 

the present occasion of the words of the author- W ] 1Q 8a ._< p r j nces 

and Kings may confer honours or rather and namea of honour, 
but it is a man’s own action which rnr^ make him fcruly honourable. 
Every man s life is the herald s offi ce fj-om which he must derive and 
fetch that which must blazon the world, honour being but the 

reflection^ a maii’3 own cictions showing bright in the face of all 
about him and from rnence rebounding on himself.’ 

I now ask you, gentlemen, to join with me in congratulating Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta o n behalf of the Ripon Club for the honour that 
has been conferred upon him and in the expression of the hope thr f 
he may long be spared to enjoy it and to continue his of 

public usefulness. I a s k you to drink with honour +1 ** wealth of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta of whom I may . Hirst amongst the 

Indian Bar; First amongst Indian Councillors, and First in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 
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ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OP" THE CORPORATION. 

[7 'rum the “ Times of India ” of April 7, 1905.] 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the members of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation was held at the Municipal Offices yesterday 
afternoon. 

On the motion of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. James Macdonald 
was voted to the chair and said the first business before the Corpora¬ 
tion was the election of the President for the ensuing year. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, in accordance with a notice of motion, 
proposed that the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Merwanjee Mehta, M. A., 
K. C. I. E., etc., be appointed President of the Corporation for the 
year 1905-06. He said Mr. Chairman, I consider it a special pri¬ 
vilege to have the honour to propose for occupying the presidential 
chair during the current year the name of a councillor who has for 
many years enjoyed our highest confidence, esteem and respect, and 
who lias, from year to year, himself exercised the privilege of 
proposing other councillors to that high civic honour. As you are 
aware, three councillors other than the councillor I am proposing 
were aspirants this year for this office. But having regard to the 
forthcoming visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to India and anxious that our beloved city should offer its 
welcome to the Royal guests by the hands of her best and most dis¬ 
tinguished representative and citizen, several of our councillors in 
a body made a pressing request to the Hon’ble Sir P. M. Mehta, the 
illustrious and worthy leader of the Corporation, to consent to be 
elected as our President, and he was good enough to comply with the 
request, though not without considerable reluctance. (Applause.) In 
proposing Sir Pherozeshah as President, it is hardly necessary for me 
in this hall to do anything more than merely to name him. To re¬ 
count his services is to recount the history of this Corporation. Sir 
Pherozeshah has been connected with the Corporation from a time 
when several of us were in our teens and some of us were yet 
unborn. He took a prominent part in the stormy debates of the 
Justices, and in a paper on Municipal Reform, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association, he foreshadowed an elective 
constitution for the Corporation which it is not too much to say served 
as a basis for the legislation of 1872, and later on for that of 1888. He 
has already been twice our President, in 1884-85 and 1885-86. His 
previous presidentships have been marked by some notable events in 
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the history of this Corporation and his third Presidentship will, it 
may be expected, be no less memorable. His services in bringing 
into shape the present Municipal Act of 1888, can never be forgotten- 
His unique familiarity with the past history of the Corporation, his 
grasp of details, his mastery of the Act, his quick judgment and his 
strength of character make him an ideal president. During his 
Municipal career extending over nearly 35 years, he has taken the 
deepest interest and the most active and intelligent part in the 
Municipal government of this city, and many and varied are the 
questions which have engaged his earnest attention and which have 
been so far satisfactorily dealt with, The settlement of the police 
charges, the Government contribution in aid of primary education, 
the apportionment of plague charges, the question of the Corporations 
proper share of the revenue derived from liquor and tobacco licenses, 
the defining of the powers of the Plague Committee, the proper 
drainage of the city and the distribution of the water supply, the 
purchase of the tramways, these and other questions too numerous to 
mention, have from time to time as they came up before the Corpora 
lion, been dealt with in a most masterly maimer by the Hon’ble Sir 
Phero/eshah who has applied to the consideration of them, energy, 
wisdom, far-sightedness, legal acumen, and perseverance such as to 
command the admiration of all. This Corporation owes him a deep 
debt of gratitude for his disinterested and valuable services in the 
cause of local self-government, and T may mention without any fear 
of contradiction, that he lias justly earned the high position of the 
leader of this Corporation by his perfect mastery of the facts and 
details of every important question, his persuasive and convincing 
eloquence and his readiness in finding out the true issues of every 
question, and guiding the debates of the Corporation. In his attend¬ 
ance at the meetings of the Corporation and its numerous committees 
he has been remarkably regular, which for a man of his profession 
means a considerable self-sacrifice. His work in the Corporation has, 
however, been to him a labour of love. It has moreover not been 
confined to what he has been able to do in the Corporation itself. 
For we all know that as the representative of the Corporal ion on the 
Local Legislative Council from 1893 he has always zealously guarded 
the interests of the city especially in connection with the Amendment 
Act and the passing of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the Police Acts. In my remarks to-day, gentlemen, my object has 
been to limit myself strictly to our friend’s services to our Corporation 
only, and I have therefore not alluded to his eminent work as a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Legislative Council or in any other capacity. No 
Indian occupies a more commanding or a more universally trusted 
position in the country to-day than Sir Pherozeshah and all the great 
influence which he thus wields and all his great distinction, he has 
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freely and unreservedly placed at the disposal of this Corporation. 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased last year to recognise his 
valuable services by conferring on him the Knighthood of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, an honour which this Corpora¬ 
tion regarded as a signal distinction conferred on itself and for which 
it signified its appreciation and thankfulness in a becoming manner. 
Gentlemen, it is such a great man and distinguished colleague that 
I have the honour to propose as President of this Corporation for the 
current year. It means in one way a loss to ns. When he is locked 
up in the chair he will not be able to join in our debates, and we 
shall thus be deprived of the guidance which as an ordinary member 
he has ever been ready to give. But this loss will doubtless be more 
than made up for by the elevated tone which our deliberations will 
receive under his presidentship. I have every hope that you will 
cany this proposition with acclamation. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Sassoon J. David, in seconding the proposition, said after what 
had fallen from Sir Bhalchandra Krishna he felt he had very little to 
say. Sir Pherozeshah had had a long and honourable connection with 
the Municipality, and the great and valuable services he had rendered 
to the city were very well known, and therefore it seemed superfluous 
to refer to them. It was very proper that Sir Pherozeshah, who had 
done so much for the Municipality, should be the President of the 
Corporation for the year and to have the honour of receiving on behalf 
of the Corporation their Koyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of their visit to India. They all knew that Sir 
Pherozeshah had occupied the President’s chair on two former 
occasions and it was acknowledged that he had done so with ability, 
and there was every reason to believe he would again occupy the 
chair with even greater fitness. He hoped the proposition would be 
carried with acclamation. 

The Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Eahimtoola said he would add one word in 
aupport of the resolution that had been placed before them. It 
appeared to him that both the mover and seconder of the resolution 
had very billy referred to the excellent services Sir Pherozeshah had 
rendered to the city. He thought that every councillor was fully 
aware of the nature of those services and considered Sir Pherozeshah, 
in accepting the request of the councillors to preside over their 
meetings had placed them all under a deep obligation. It was not 
without some hesitation that Sir Pherozeshah had been requested to 
occupy the chair, because it was felt that the loss of the services 
which he had given to the Corporation as a member would be a loss 
to the city, but it was trusted that while he occupied the chair he 
would extend to them his help and guidance in the disposal of impor¬ 
tant questions that would come up for discussion. Mr. Ibrahim did 
not think that any further introduction was needed for them to accept 
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the proposition which had been placed before them with loud and 
prolonged cheers. 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, in supporting the resolution, said that when 
the history of the Corporation came to be written, Sir Pherozeshah 
would be its central figure, for by his great ability and the tone 
he had introduced in municipal life he would stand out to posterity 
as the greatest man of his time. People might say that by appoint¬ 
ing Sir Pherozeshah they were going to muzzle him ; if that was so, 
they were going to muzzle him and to show what a great man he 
was by keeping him at a distance for a whole year. (Laughter.) 

Dr. N. H. Sukhia thought that he would be wanting in his duty if 
he did not say a few words. He said there might be differences of 
opinion in the municipal debates, but as the year had started afresh, 
he had expected briefness of speeches, whereas lie found twenty- five 
minutes had been taken up in proposing the election of a president. 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit considered that by honouring Sir Pherozeshah 
the members would be honouring themselves. He had guided 
members of the Corporation in the methods and performance of 
their duties and now they were going to see him in a new phase 
altogether in which he would be able to teach them how to do their 
duty as a president. His great ability and coolness had brought 
him forward among the citizens of Bombay and had made a name 
that would lead people to say * here is a true Indian.’ 

Dr. Jehangir Cursetjee described Sir Pherozeshah as one who had 
always been regarded as a respected leader. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha alluded to the fact that Dick Whittington had 
thrice been elected Lord Mayor of London, and now Sir Pheroze- 
shali was being elected ‘ Lord Mayor of Bombay’ for the third time. 

The resolution was then carried with acclamation. 

Mr. James Macdonald said the resolution had been carried very 
unanimously and with prolonged acclamation and he had nothing to 
do but to welcome Sir Pherozeshah to the chair. (Applause.) 

Sir Pherozeshah in taking the chair said he was sure they would 
allow him to say that he had been scarcely able to recognise himself 
for tbe last few minutes in the extremely ideal pictures which had 
been placed before them as the person whom they were going to elect 
their President. However, he was perfectly sure of one thing, and it 
was that he should be setting a very bad example to them for the rest 
of the year, if he were to make a lengthy speech in reply to the ex¬ 
ceedingly kind observations which had fallen from the gentlemen who 
had proposed and supported his nomination. His friend, Sir Bhal- 
chandra, was quite right when he said, and he confessed it, that it 
was with considerable hesitation that he had brought himself to 
undertake the task which they had thought lit to impose upon him. 
He could assure the Corporation he was extremely touched and was 
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very greatly indebted to them for the friendliness of the feeling, the 
kindly appreciation and the generous confidence which had always 
been extended to him by the members of the Corporation, past and 
present, and which, he believed, had led them to propose him as the 
person to preside over their deliberations during the ensuing year. 
He trusted and prayed that they would extend to him the same friend¬ 
ly feeling, appreciation and confidence in trying to discharge the 
duties which belonged to this high and honourable post; and working 
and co-operating in that spirit, he was perfectly sure, they would 
maintain the high and honourable traditions that had always belonged 
to this chair and to this Corporation. (Hear, hear.) He would only 
say one word more, and it was that every member had a right to 
expect at his hands the utmost and entire fairness and courtesy in the 
conduct of the chair, and he hoped that when he retired from this 
office they would be able to say that he had used his best endeavours 
to conduct his presidentship with entire fairness and courtesy. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 
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Bombay Budget of 1900-1901 (the), 
speech on, 612—626 ; death of Mr. 
Nugent, 612; allotment under 
the revision of Provincial Coil- 
tracts, 612—618 ; system of ac¬ 
cumulating surpluses, 618 -620 ; 
reform of the Police, 620-621 ; 
Education, 621-022 ; Bombay re¬ 
venue system, 622—626. 

Bombay Budget of 1901-1902 (the), 
speech on, 647—050 ; duty of the 
Imperial Government to assist 
the Provincial Governments, 
647 ; contribution for plague ex¬ 
penditure, 648; inadequacy of 
the Police organisation, 648-649; 
buildings for Primary Schools, 
649-650. 

Bombay Budget of 1902-1903 (the), 
speech on, 736—743 ; meetings 
for the discussion of the Budget, 
737 ; question of remissions, ib .; 
system of Provincial Contracts, 
737-738 ; Education, 738-739; 
plague expenditure, 739—741; 
medical relief, 742-743. 

Bombay Budget of 1903-1904 (the), 
speech on, 759—777 ; defects of 
the system of Provincial Con¬ 
tracts, 759-760 ; judicial admi¬ 
nistration, 760-761; plague ex¬ 
penditure, 761-762 ; medical re¬ 
lief, 762-767 ; Agricultural Banks, 
767-777. 

Bombay City Improvement Bill 
(the), speech on the first read¬ 
ing of, 526-539; discontent re¬ 
garding plague regulations, 527; 
general sketch of the detailed 
improvements and schemes with¬ 
held, 527-529; constitution of 
the Board, 529; Joint Schools 
Committee, 529-531; General 
Oilicor commanding the district, 
531; procedure to be adopted 
by the Board, 531-532 ; reclama¬ 
tions of portions of the fore¬ 
shore, 532-533; Police Accommo¬ 
dation scheme, 533-531; Govern¬ 
ment to be vested in the Trust, 
534-535 ; Values of the properties, 
538-539; conclusion, 539. 

Bombay City Improvement Bill 
(the), vspeeoh on the second 
reading of, 51.1-551; brief ac¬ 
count of the local administra¬ 
tion of the City, 541-543 ; Is Act 
III of 1888 faulty or imperfect ?, 
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542-544 ; results of the Act 


1872, 544-516; constitution ol 
the new Trust, 546-547 ; re¬ 
sources of the Board, 547-550; 
difference between the Bill and 
the new Act, 550, 

Bombay City Municipal Bill (the), 
speech on, 235-259; main objects 
of the Bill, 235; constitutional 
lines on which the Bombay 
Municipal administration has 
been carried on, 236 ; object 
of the Bill of 1872, 237; retro- 
gade na ture of the present Bill, 
237; Mr. Cassells on the Bill 
of 1865, 237-238; working of the 
constitution in practice, 238; 
results of the legislation of 1872, 
239 ; the history of its success 
and how it was secured, 240- 
241; the Bill as amended in the 
Select Committee, 241; objec¬ 
tionable features of the Bill, 
241-243; proposal of vesting 
executive power in sub-com¬ 
mittees of the Council, 243-244 ; 
proposed omission of Sections 
56 and 57, 245-247; objections 
to the creation of a Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, 247- 
248 ; minor amendments, 248-250 ; 
reply to the debate on the 
amendment, 250; retrogade 
nature of the Bill, 252-255 ; Mill 
and Spencer on executive func¬ 
tions, 256; Dispatch of the Cor¬ 
poration to ' the Government 
quoted, 256-257; conclusion, 258- 
259. 

Bombay City Police Bill (the), 
speech on, 713-728; early his¬ 
tory of the Police in the City, 
713, appreciation of Sir Charles 
Ollivant, 714-715; constitution 
of the Police, 716-718 ; organisa¬ 
tion and discipline of the Police, 
718-719 ; Special Police, 719-721; 
powers of the Commissioner of 
Police, 721-728. 

Bom bay Di stri et Munici pal i ties 
Bill (the), speech on, 632-640; 
Mr. Desai on local self-govern¬ 
ment, 632-638 ; local self-govern¬ 
ment in Europe, 633; Mill and 
Spencer on external anil internal 
chocks on municipal bodies, 637. 

Bombay District Police Bill (the), 
speech on the second reading of, 


540; reasons for not. joining in 
the discussion, Vo. 

Bombay Gazette (The), 182. 

Bombay Graduates' Association 
(the), speech at, 337-355; Mr. Lee- 
Warner’s discourse, 337 ; official 
knowledge of the needs of the 
poorer classes, 338; usefulness 
of such an organisation as the 
Graduates, Association, 339; 
liberal education in the Presiden¬ 
cy) 340; policy of the Government 
regarding higher education, 
ib.; Report of the Education 
Commission quoted, 341; conclu¬ 
sion of the Report, 341-342 ; Mr. 
Bee-Warner on the educational 
policy of tho Government, 343 ; 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite's Con¬ 
vocation Address quoted, 344- 
345; influence of higher educa¬ 
tion on the administration of the 
country, 345-346; Mr. Maclean 
on higher education in the coun¬ 
try, 347-348 ; confiscation of the 
University grant, 351; expendi¬ 
ture on education, ih .; ratios 
of expenditure on education 
in different countries, 851-353 ; 
conclusion, 354-355. 

Bombay Land Revenue Bill (the), 
speech on, 641-646; cause for 
alarm, 642-643; effect on the 
previous settlements, 643-644; 
its disastrous effects, 644 645 ; 
the psychological moment, 645 
646. 

Bombay Land Revenue Bill (the), 
speech on the second reading of, 
651—665 ; agitation against the 
measure, 652—654 ; responsibili¬ 
ty of the sowcar for agrarian in¬ 
debtedness, 655—657; far-reach¬ 
ing importance of the issues 
of the Bill, 657- 658 ; Secs. 63 
and 73, 658—659 ; Elphinstone 
on the right of interference with 
the soil, 600; State ownership 
of land asserted in the Bill, 060 
-661; alleged extravagance of 
the ryots, 662—665. 

Bombay Land Revenue Bill (the), 
speech in reply to the debate 
on the amendment, 666- -687 ; 
alleged want of touch of the 
non-official members with the 
people, 667 669; isolation of the 
English officials, 669- 671 ; 
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charge of destructive criticism 
levelled at the non-official mem¬ 
bers 872 -674; moral effect of the 
Bill, 675; the past and present 
race of officials, 675-676 ; alleged 
extravagance of the ryots, 676— 
678 ; state landlordism, 680 682 ; 
Mr. Baden-Powell quoted, 081 ; 
Hidaya cited, 681 -682 ; how the 
Bill restricts the power of trans¬ 
fer of occupants and reduces the 
perpetuity of their tenure, 688 
—685. 

Bombay Municipal Reform Ques¬ 
tion of 1871 (the), paper on, 81— 
11.5; history of the Municipal 
Government in Bombay, 81; 
grievances against the Muniei- 

■ pality, 82 ; agitation for reform, 
82-88; state of the Municipal¬ 
ity before Act II of 1865, 84—85; 
state of the Municipality after 
the administration was reformed, 
86 - 87; regime of Arthur Craw¬ 
ford, 88 89; his energy and 
enthusiasm for Municipal re¬ 
form, 89—90 ; charges of ruin¬ 
ous outlay and extravagant ex¬ 
penditure, 90 91 ; findings of 
Mr. Hope’s Committee, 91-98; 
vindication of Mr. Crawford, 94 
—95; M r. Frederic Harrison on 
the fall of the Commune, 95 ; 
Act 11 of 1865, 96; inefficiency 
of the Justices of Peace, 97 ; 
John Bright on the Board of 
Directors of the East India 
Company, ib ; remedy for secur¬ 
ing efficiency of municipal go¬ 
vernment, 98; James M ill on 
representative government in 
India, ib ; Macaulay on the 
same, ib. ; M r. Anstey on the 
same, 99; Sir Henry Maine 
quoted, 100; Montstuart El- 
phinstoue on the village commu¬ 
nity, ib. ; Sir Charles Metcalfe on 
the same, ib. ; quotation from 
Sir Henry Maine’s Village Com¬ 
munities , 101 ; Von Savigny 

quoted, ib. ; Sir H. Maine on 
the Teutonic mark and the 
Indian village community, 102; 
free institutions in India, 102 j 
—104; Meriyal© quoted, 108; I 
M. de Champagny quoted, ib. ; 
M. de Coulanges on the Prus- i 
sian commune, 104; introduc- I 
tion of free institutions in ' 



despotic governments, 101— 
106 ; The Endinburgk Review on 
the abolition of the elective 
system in France, 105—106; 
preliminary conditions for the 
introduction of representative 
government, 107; Sir H. Maine 
quoted, ib. ; Ben t ham on Execu¬ 
tive Boards, 110 ; J. 8. Mill quot¬ 
ed, 111 ; Mr. Spencer on Town 
Councils, ib.; J. S. Mill on the 
Corporation of London, 112 ; Mr. 
Cassells on the second reading 
of the Municipal Bill, ib ; reca¬ 
pitulation, 114—115. 

Bombay Port Trust Bill (the), 
speech on, 627 681 ; origins of 
the Bill, 627; Mr. Hughes on 
the City Improvement Bill, 628. 

Bombay Presidency Association, 
(the), speech on the establish¬ 
ment of, 195—197 ; need for an 
association of the kind, ib. ; Lord 
Duffer in on public spirit, 191- 
195. 

Bonaparte, 50. 

Bonner, M rs. Bradlaugh—, 815. 

Bonner, the Rev. Mr., 478. 

Bonner,jee, Mr. \V. O., 441, 809. 

Bose, Raj Bahadur B. K., 597. 

Bossuet, 89. 

Bouvie, 778. 

Bowie, Colonel, Commissioner, 406. 

Bracken!)ury, Sir Henry, 415, 447, 
454. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, speech on, 
818 815 ; true friend and re¬ 
presentative of India, 818 ; his 
death, 814; mentioned, 358; 
contributed to the passing of 
the Indian Councils Act, 464 ; 
mentioned, 286,299, 300, 302, 303, 
306, 808, 320. 

Branson, Mr. S., 1.68. 

Briggs, Lieutenant-General, his 
conversation with M. EJphin- 
stone, 1, 189, 266, 479. 

Bright, John, 52 ; his remarks on 
the India Directors, 68-69 ; men¬ 
tioned, 97, 115, 153, 155, 163, 283, 
286, 289, 315, 320, 482 ; on decen¬ 
tralisation, 589. 

British Indians in South Africa 
(the), letter on, 517—525 ; their 
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grievances, 517; grievances of 
the first kind, 517-518 ; The Timex 
quoted, 518; The Timex of India 
on the same, 518-510; legislative 
enactments in the various states, 
519 -524; status of the British 
Indians outside India, 524 ; The 
Timex on the British Indians in 
South Africa, 521-525. 

Buddha, 171. 

Buff on, 30 

Banyan, John, 155. 

Burke, Edmund, 320. 

Burns, John, quoted, 298, 604. 

Buxton, Mr. C., on Indian Policy 
20, 470. 

Bytheil, the Hon’ble Mr., 253. 

C, ■ _ 

Caine, YY. on the loyalty of the 
Congress, 285 ; the Temperance 
Reformer, 208 ; mentioned 356. 

Camoens, 63. 

Campbell, Sir George, on the Craw¬ 
ford ease, 271. 

Canning, 62, 103. 

Cantonments Act Amendment Bill 
(the), speech, on, 396 403 ; prin¬ 
ciple of the Bill, 306-308; .1, R. 
Green quoted, 896-397 ; autho¬ 
rity of the House of Commons, 
307 : incident in connection with 
the Contagious Diseases Act, 397- 
898; supremacy of the House of 
Commons not inconsistent with 
the freedom of the Council with¬ 
in itself, 808-300; the Hon’ble 
Sir Alexander Miller’s remarks 
on the debate,, 300-400 ; provi¬ 
sions of the Bill, 402-403. 

Carew, Sir John, 320. 

Carlyle, Thomas, his description 
of Mirabeau, 80; quoted, 307. 

Cassels, Mr., his Bill to organise 
a new Municipal constitution. 
81 ; moved the second reading 
of the Municipal Bill, 85 ; his 
speech on the second reading 
of the Bill quoted, 112—118 ; his 
description of the M u n i c i p a 1 
C o n s t i t u t i O n , 237 238 ; 

working of the constitution, 238, 
252; steered the Act of 1865; 
men tioned, 785, 786. 


Cecil, Lord Hugh, on the Indian 
Government, 302. 

Censorship of the V e r n a c u 1 a r 
Press, letter thereon to The 
Timex of India, 135 142; dan- j 
gers of tlio Vernacular Press I 
Act, 135 ; liberty of unlicensed j 
printing, ib. ; evils of censorship, i 
136 ; Sir Ashley Eden on eriti- 1 
cisin, 136 ; just and severe criti¬ 
cism and licentious abuse of 
Government, 137 ; Milt o n’s 
reference to the‘court libels’ 
against the Parliament in his 
time, ib. ; Macaulay quoted on 
the subject, lb.; L’Anercly’s dec¬ 
rees against the liberty of the 
press in France, 138 ; repression 
aggravates the mischief intend- < 
eel to be obviated, 139 ; results 
of a system of licensing, ib ; Sir ’ 
John Strachey on the law, 140 ; ■ 
nature of the extracts from the 
Vernacular Press of the time. 

141; Lord Lytton’s justification . 
of the measure, 142, { 

Chamberlain, the Right Hon’ble ! 
Mr, 510, 522, 524, 525. 

Champagne, M. do, on ti e exten¬ 
sion of local self-government by 
Rome, 108. 

Chanda varkar, Mr. (now Justice), 

317, 325, 555, 563,735. 

Chaplin, Mr.,’Commissioner of the 
Deccan, 7. 

Chiehgar, Mr. Nanabhoy, 272. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, on the 
Indian National Congress, 294 ; 
on bureaucracy, 462, 483. 

Civil and Military Gazette (The ), \ 
on the word Babu. 441. 

Civil Service Age Question (the), 
speech on, 182 -486; Plane us in 
The Bombay Gazette, 182; Sir i 
A uck land Colvin on political 
agitation and social evils, 183 ; 
benefits of a g i t a t i o n , 184 ; 
scheme of Statutory Civilians, 

185; objections to the reduction 
of the limit of age, 185 - 186. 

Clarke, S. E. J., 132, 433. 

Clause 6 of the East India (Laws 
and Regulations) Bill, paper on, 

54 80 ; its e vil effects, 55 ; prin¬ 
cipal objections to the measure, 

56; examination of the objec- 








tions, ib. ; Mr. Lowe’s speech 
quoted, 58 -59; Macaulay’s 
speech on the subject, 00- 95 ; 
objections to the system of pat- 
roll age, 65—67 ; tendency of the 
measure to promote j o b b cry, 
68- 69; nun-air of the natives, 
78 74; intellectual cultivation 
and morals, 74 77; recapltu- 
, V iation, 77 78; resolutions pass¬ 
ed at the meeting, 78; provi¬ 
sions of the East India (Laws 
and Regulations; Bill, 79 80. 

Clerk, Sir George, 119. 

Clive, Lord, on empire-building in 
India, 192. 

Colvin, Sir Auckland, on political 
agitation, 188 ; on the growth of 
Indian Military expenditure, 444, 
446, .452, 455; on the frontier 
troubles, 459. 

Concordat (the), letter thereon 
to The Bombay Gazette, 174 — 178 ; 
a political blunder, 174 ; princi¬ 
ple underlying the Ilbert Bill, 
■ib.; extension of the Jury system 
and administration of Criminal 
Justice, 175; The Italian Specta¬ 
tor quoted, 175 176 ; need of a 
measure for guarding against 
the unjust acquittal of European 
culprits, 176; proposal to en¬ 
sure the end in view, 177. 

Gondorcet, 49. 

Conference Presidential Address, 
822 - 886; Sir W. Hunter on the 
compet ition of races in the Pre¬ 
sidency, 822 ; Mr. Lee-Warner 
on equanimity of temper in po¬ 
litical warfare in the province, 
ib.; Forest Resolution of the 
Government, 828 ; the English 
Press, ib. ; criticisms of public 
questions by the oflieial classes, 

1 824 ; quotation from Mr. Lee- 

Warner’s lecture on Criticism, 
821 -825 ; the gospel of despon¬ 
dency, 826; Mr Lee-Warner 
s on representative assemblies, 
827—828; J. hi. Green on the 
I growth of representative insti- 
j tuitions in England, 828- 829 ; 
Mr. Stubbs on the representation 
of the towns, 829 ; Sir H. Tngiis 
Oil the representative character 
of the House of Com nous, ib.; 
Mr. Gladstone on the Indian 


Councils Act, 880; Principal 
Selby on the electi ve system, ib .; 
prospects of education in the 
Presidency, 880 385; progress of 
local self-government, 885-886. 

Congress Presidential Address, 292- 
812; Parsees natives of India, 
292-298 ; four pliases through 
which all political movements 
for reform pass, 298; Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill on the Congress, 
291; illustration of the know¬ 
ledge which Anglo-Indians pos¬ 
sess of the natives, 295-296 ; 
The National Review on the 
Congress, 296-297; the era of 
achievement, 297 ; Caine and his 
mission, 298; expansion of the 
Legislative Councils, ib. ; servi¬ 
ces of Mr. Bradlaugh, 299; his 
India Councils Reform Bill, 299- 
800; Lord Cross’s Indian Coun¬ 
cils Bill, 300 ; Lord Salisbury on 
the principle of election 801; 
Mr. A ns toy on local self-gov¬ 
ernment in the East, ib. ; the 
new Bill, 304; Lord Duffer in's 
speech at the. St. Andrews’ 
Dinner, 804-805; Lord Maca u¬ 
lay on the Government of India, 
305-806 ; English public opinion 
in favqur of the principle of 
election, 807; originator of the 
Congress, 807-308 ; his co-ad j 11 - 
tors in t he noble mission, 308 ; 
discussion of the Indian Budget 
in the House of Commons, 309; 
the educated represent the 
n 1 a sses, 309-310; the e tern a 1 
that maketh for righteousness, 
310-311 ; Sir Charles Dilke on 
the Congress, 312. 

Connaught, Duke of, 287, 753. 

Constitution of the Bombay Muni- 
cipal ity (the), 11.6 —1 22 ; i^ade¬ 
quacy of the proposals for muni¬ 
cipal reform, 116 ; Mr. Eorbes’ 
plan, 117; vesting executive 
authority in Town Council, ib .; 
comparison of the proposed 
Town Council with that of 
Liverpool,76.; defects in English 
Municipal Government, 118; 
effects of the establishment of 
Mr. Forbes’ Town Councils, ib .; 
municipal reform and the consti¬ 
tution of the Bench of Justices, 
119 ; change in the constitution 
of the Bench of Justices neces- 
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sury, 120; Mr. Anstey on the 
capacity oi‘ Indians for self- 
government, 121; conclusion, 
122 . 

Coustitnl ioiKil History, (Stubbs), 
1529. 

Contemporary Review (The), 478. 

Cotton Duties Bill (the), speech 
on, 890 898; principle under¬ 
lying the Bill, 890 ; mill indus¬ 
try in the country, 891 ; His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy’s summing 
up, 892 -398. 

Cotton, Mr. (now Sir) Henry, 60->. 

Con hinges, Monde, quoted, 104— 
100 . 

Cowasji, Framji, 801 805. 

Cox, Mr., Accountant-General, 352. 

Cranborne, Lord, 35, 301. 

Crawford, Arthur, his Municipal 
administration, 88 ; his courage 
in the Municipal crisis, 89; re¬ 
ferred to, it.; success of his 
administration, 90; his extrava¬ 
gance, 92 ; founder and sa viour 
of the Bombay Municipal admi¬ 
nistration, 95; case against him, 
209 : his work in connection 
with Municipal reform, 273; 
his regime, 542. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 8X3. 

Cross, Lord, hist Indian Reform 
Bill, 291, 800, 802, 308. 

Crosthwaite, Sir Charles, his Con¬ 
vocation Address quoted, 344, 
345, 800, 801. 

Crowe, the Hon’ble Mr., 381. 

Curzon, Lord, 830, 01.4, 073, 797, 
799, 800, 801, 825, 820. 

D. 

Dallas, Dr., 120. 

Dauby, Karl, 74. 

Dan ton, 117. 

Darbhanga, H. H. the Maharajah of, 
;,99 ; on Hindu charity, 002. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 
(the), speech on. 394- 395; ad¬ 
vantages of the existing Act, 
391; rigidity and inelasticity of 
the Revenue System, 394- 395; 


i the Hon’ble Sis Antony Mac-- 
Donnell’s reply, 395. 

Demosthenes, 39. 

Derby, Lord, 02,180. 

Desai, the Hon’ble Mr., 032, 633 
634, 635, 636, 038, 667, 669. 

Dharamse, Mr., 508. 

Dialogues , (Plato), 39. 

Dickens, Charles, quoted, 172, 335, 
343, 392, 816. 

Rigby, William, 808. 

Dikshit, the Hon’ble Mr., 722, 723, 
738. 

Dilke, .Sir Charles, on the admi¬ 
nistration of the country, 462, 
483, 822 ; on the Congress, 312 ; 
on military expenditure in India, 
361,453. 

Dimmock, Colonel, 793. 

Discours 0r le style , (Buffon), 39. 

Don Cerntti, 773. 

Dreckman, Father, 793. 

Duff, Mr. (now Sir) Grant, 55. 

Duffer in, Lord, on self-sacrifice, 
195 - 196; on the separation of 
the executive and .judicial func¬ 
tions, 297, 457, 821; his St. 
Andrews’ Dinner speech, 304 ; his 
Dispatch on the enlargement of 
the Provincial Councils, 305 ; 
mentioned, 385 : 

Duncan, Jonathan, 4. 

Durand, lawyer of Lyons, 773. 

Dutt, Mr. Romesh Chunder, on the 
Restitution of Conjugal Rights 
Bill, 411, 412. 

E, 

Eden, Sir Ashley, oil criticism, 136. 

Ecl geviy, the 11 on’ ble M r., 766. . 

Edinburgh Review (The), 105. j 

Educational System of the Presi- (■ 
deucy of Bombay (the), 1-28; 
Macaulay and Elphinstone on J 
the duty of giving education to , 
the natives of India, 1 ; demand 
for religious instruction in the 
State Schools, 2 ; reasons for the 
same, ib .; Elph instone’s Minute 
on Education, ib. ; the Dispatch 






of 1854, ib .; effects of introducing 
Christianity into our schools, 3; 
Elphinstone on the chances of 
Christianity in India, ib.; diffi¬ 
culties in solving the problem of 
education in India, ib.; Charter 
to the East India Company, ib.; 
provision of the Act re educa¬ 
tion, 4; Earl Mintb’s educational 
Minute of 1811, ib.; Elphinstone 
on the promotion of education 
of the natives in the Bombay 
Presidency, ib.; his measures 
for the diffusion of knowledge, 

5 ; origins of the Elphinstone 

. institution, 0 ; controversy 
between the Anglicists and 
Vernacularists, ib.; the Court of 
Directors on Sanskrit li terature, 
lb.; Macaulay on the English and 
Sanskrit languages, 8; medium 
for communicati ng w e s t e r n 
knowledge, ib.; aim of educating 
the natives, and how to realise 
It, 10-11; quality of the education 
to be given, 12; meagreness of the 
vernaculars as media of liberal 
education, 1248 ; Macaulay on 
higher education, 14 ; state of 
education in the Presidency in 
1854,1547; defects of the system, 

18 ; attitude of the English Go¬ 
vernment towards education in 
India, 19 ; measures directed by 
the Dispatch of 1854, 20-24 ; con¬ 
ditions for the introduction of 
the Grants-iii-aid system, 24; 
Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tions in India, 20: conclusion, 
20-28. 

Eldon, Lord, 64. 

Eliot, George, quoted, 127. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 929. 

Kllenborough, Lord, 69. 

Elliott, Sir Charles, his eulogy 
of Lord Bufferin'** St. Andrews’ 
speech, 305. 

Elphinstone College (the), speech 
on the opening of, 264-267; 
education in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, 205; establishment of 
technical education, ib ; path 
of duty and the safety of the 
Empire, 266 ; Sir A. Grant on ! 
education in the Presidency, 
206-267* ‘ 1 


Elphinstone, Mountstuart, on the 
duty of giving education to the 
natives of India, 1 ; his Minute 
on Education, 2, 12; on the 
chances of Christianity in India, 
9 ; his efforts to improve the 
education of the natives, 4 ; 
measures for the diffusion of 
knowledge, 5 ; his recommen¬ 
dations in the Minute of 1823 
carried out, 9 ; his description 
of a village community, 100 ; 
referred to, 171; his conversation 
with Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
189 ; founder of the Poona 
Deccan College, 347 ; mentioned, 
371, 479, 624; on the right of 
interference of the State with 
the soil, 059-660. 

Englishman (The). 801, 802. 

Equity Jurisprudence , (Story), 570 

Evans, II. F., 597. 

Evans, Sir Griffith, 390, 391, 392* 
103, 415, 423, 424, 429, 453, 056. 


Fables , (La Fontaine), 39. 

Farewell to Lord Northcote, speech 
in the Council, 778-779 ; courtesy 
and patience of hs Lordship, 
778 ,* his legislative measures, ib. 

Fawcett, Henry, speech on, 198- 
200 ; Mr. Justice West on Eng¬ 
lish character, 198; Sir Leslie 
Stephen on the economist, 199 ; 
his services bo India, 200; his 
motion in the House of Commons 
in 1868, 205; mentioned, 145, 
286, 315, 320, 858, 450. 

Fazulbhai, Mr., 392, 591. 

Fenelon, 39. 

Fergusson, Sir James, 334, 371, 
636. 

Finlay, Mr., on the reduction of 
expenditure on Civil Works, 609. 

Forbes, Mr,, on municipal reform, 
82 ; his agitation for municipal 
reform, ib.; referred to, 89 ; over¬ 
hauls Ac t II of 4865, 96 ; favours 
an Executive Town Council, 114 ; 
essential point of his proposals, 

I 117 ; his recommendation for an 
I Executive Town Council, 118 ; 
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tion of the Bench, 110 ; on the 
effects of reducing budget esti¬ 
mates, 1.20, 

Fortnightly Review (The), 95. 

Fox, Charles James, 320. 

Framji, Mr. Ardesbir, one of the 
founders of the East G of tar, 277 ; 
his gospel of despondency, 826- 
327 ; mentioned, 805. 

Frere, Sir Bar tie, 147. 

Furdoonjee, Mr. Nowrozjee, on the 
Board of Conscrvency and the 
Town Council, 117 ; on the Town 
Council of Liverpool, ib, ; one of 
the founders of the Hast Goftar, 
277 ; referred to, 121, 195, 197, 
480, 805. 

G. 

Gaekwar. H. H. the Maharajah, 
744. 

Gajjar, Professor, 748. 

Garibaldi, 50. 

Garth, Sir Richard, on the India 
Councils Reform Bill, 299, 300. 

Garud, the Hon’ble Mr., 510. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice, on the Police 
Bill, 405 ; on the Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights Bill, 411; men¬ 
tioned, 413. 

Ghose, Mr. Lai Mohan, 108, 298, 
310, 442, 825. 

Gibbon, Edward, 794. 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary, 64. 

Giles, the Hon’ble Mr., 563. 

Gladstone, W. K, 52, 145, 199, 803, 
306, 330,359. 

Gokhale, the Hbn’blc Mr., 632, 635, 
638, 639, 667, 671, 681. 

Gordon, General, on Lord Ripon, 
194. 

Gorst, Sir John, on the discussion 
of Indian Budgets in the Mouse 
of Commons, 309. 

Goschen, Mr., his Compensation 
Clause, 298. 

Government Gazette (Natal), 519. 

Grant, Mr., Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner, 497. 

Grant, Sir Alexander, on the forma¬ 
tion of a small Covenanted Edu¬ 
cational Service, 23 ; on liberal 


grants to education, 26; hi 
lecture delivered in Oxford, 147 
his connection with the Elphi 
stone College, 266 ; on the effect, 
of education on Indian life, 267 ; 
on grants to education, 351, 354 , 
on the Senate of the University. 
591, mentioned, 751, 756. 

Grant-in-Aid System of Bomba 
(the), 29 -53; recommended in 
the Dispatch of 1854, 24 ; condi¬ 
tions for its introduction, ib .; 
educational policy of the Anglo- 
Indians, 30; morality and expe¬ 
diency, ib.; duty and the interest 
of the English rule in India, 31 
benefits conferred by thp Dis 
patch of 1854, 31-32; Loro 

Bolingbroke on tiro vanity ot 
nations, 33; conditions which 
justify the introduction of the 
system, 33-43; special reason*., 
for its introduction in India, 
43-46; the Court of Directors 
on the extension of the present 
system of education, 47 ; organi¬ 
sation of public instruction in 
Europe, 50. 

Greaves, the Hon’ble Mr., 627, 028 
629, 631. 

Green, John Richard, quoted, 328- 
329, 396-897. 

H, 

Haines, Dr., 85, 

Hale, Sir Mathew, 270. 

Hamilton, Lord George, 475; on 
the Congress, 491. 

Hancock, Captain, mentioned, 89 ; 
his amendment, 117; his criti¬ 
cism on Forbes’ proposals, 119 ; 
his remedies, ib. 

Hardwicke, Lord, 571. 

Harris, Lord, his Convocation Ad- 
dress quoted, 351 ; his reliance on 
the District Officers, 481; on 
economy, 495; mentioned, 503, 
617, 739. 

Harrison, Mr. Frederic, quoted, 
95. 

Hartington, Lord, 151, 157. 

Hassan, Gtttam, author of Sayyar 
j Mutakhrin, 682. 

| Hastings, Warren, 4, 62. 








Hatton, Sir Christopher, 820. 

Hausmaim, Baron, *545. 

Hesiod, 75. 

Hesse, Mon., quoted, 104. 

Hidaijn , cited, 681. 

Hindoo Patriot (The), 187, 206. 

History of British India , (Mill and 
Wilson), 750. 

Homer, 80, 75. 

Hope, Mr., 91,08, 280. 

Hope, Sir Theodore, 568, 575, 605, 
622, 660, 678. 

Hussein, Nawab Syed Amir, 412. 

Hughes, the Rouble Mr., 537, 538, 
628. 

Hume, Mr. A. O., 356, 800, 824. 

Hunter,.Sir William, on the India 
Councils Reform Bill, 200; on 
Lord Reay’s administration, 822, 
348, 809 ; on the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute, 334; on the competi¬ 
tion of races in Bombay, 810. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, on the 
housing of the working* classes, 
545. 
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bbotson, Sir Denzil, 507, 508. 

clmlkaranji, the Hon'ble the Chief 
of, 701. 

>.deas of the Day on Policy , (C. 

Buxton), 20, 479. 

, Ibert Bill (the), speech on, 158 - 
169 ; British rule in India, 159; 
attitude of Englishmen towards 
I the Bill, 150 .160; interest of 
, the natives in the Bill, 160 161: 
immunity of Europeans from 
punishment for a large class of 
offences, 161—162 ; locus standi 
of the natives in the Bill, 162; 
the gospel of might, 163, Bright 
on this policy, ih .; impossibility 
of maintaining India by the 
‘ sword only, 164 -105; govern¬ 
ment on the principles of jus- 
.r tice, equality and righteousness, 
v 166; agitation against the Bill, 
167-168. 

■P'ricit Defence, (DUke), 301. 


Tndia and English Party Politics, 
speech on, 201 202 ; I n d i a n 

questions to be submitted to the 
criticism of party warfare in 
England, 201 ; The Times on the 
same ih.; salvation of India, 202. 

Indian Budget of 1805-1806 
(the), speech on, 443 -450; Sir 
| David Barbour on the financial 
policy, 443; Lord Salisbury on 
t he influenee of the B r i tis h 
Treasury and the Chancellor of 
Ihe Exchequer, 443-444; Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s paper on 4 The 
Perilous Growth of Indian State 
Expenditure,’ 444 ; represent 
tntion of the Bombay Presidency 
Association, 445 ; Sir Auckland 
Colvin quoted, 446; Six* David 
Barbour on the Indian financial 
situation, ih.; Sir James West- 
land and Sir Henry Bracken bury 
on military expenditure, 447; 
fallacy in their arguments, 448 ; 
fresh taxation, ih.; Sir David 
Barbour on the situation, ib.; 
how the revenue is disbursed, 
440-450 ; how the land revenue 
is raised, 450-451; Is the Indian 
ryot the most lightly taxed sub¬ 
ject in the world ?, 451-152; 
growth of the military expen¬ 
diture, 452-454 ; inoquitab!e 
apportionment of military char¬ 
ges as bet w e e n India and 
England, 454-455 ; other bur¬ 
dens, 456 458 ; conclusion, 458- 
459. 

Indian B u d g e t of 1809- 1900 
(the), speech on, 574- 583; the 
financial condition, 574-575; 
rigidity of the revemuV assess¬ 
ment system, 575-576; Royal 
Commission on Indian Expen- 
j diture, 576; cost of the frontier 

i war, 576-577 ; famished Pro¬ 

vincial Exchequers, 577 -580; 
reduction of the Civil Works 
grants, 580-583. 

Indian Budget of 1900 1901 (the), 
speech on, 603-611; imperfect 
nature of the Budget estimates, 
603-604; financial condition of 
the country, 604-608; details 
of the Budget, 608-610. 
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I ndia , its services to the country, 
820 ; on the work of the Con¬ 
gress, 824. 
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ian Contract Act Amendment 
Bill (the), speech on, 565—572 ; 
imposing honesty and morality 
by legislation, 566 ; sanctity of 
contract, 566-567; proper re¬ 
medy ,567-572. 


Indian Famine Fund (the), speech 
on, 500— 602 ; condition of the 
Bombay Presidency, 509-600; 
principles guiding State relief, 
600-601; Government and its 


f a in i n e operations, 601; the 
Famine Relief Fund, 601-602. 


Indian Sped at ar (The), 175, 180. 


Inglis, Sir R. H., on the represen¬ 
tative character of the House of 
Commons, 329. 


Inverarity, Mr., 385. 
Isocrates, 30. 


Jacobs, Mr., Inspector of Schools, 
332. 


Jamc (The), 180. 

James, the Hon’Ide Mr., 556, 578, 


580, 580,593, 501. 

James II, 263. 

Jardine, Mr., 385. 

JaveriLai, Mr, 170, 256, 379, 381. 


Jeejeebhai, Mr, R- J > his en¬ 
dowment for the study of law, 27. 



K. 


Kabrajee, Mr. Jehanghir, 276. 

Kabrajee, Mr., editor of the Rad 
Goftar , 272, 275, 276, 277, 278, 
270, 280. 

Kaiser (The), 180. 

Kanga, Mr. Dinsha, 317. 

Keene, H. G., the historian of India 
290. 

Kennedy, Colonel Vans, 681. 

Kimberly, Lord, on the'question of 
Simultaneous Examinations, 359- 
360; on military expenditure, 
154. 

Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, 205, 


I 


Kirkham, the Hon’ble Mr, 470, 


504, 500, 511, 513, 514. 

Krishna, Dr. Bhalchandra, 530, 
556, 550. 


V Administration provinciate a ml 
communalc en France el en 
Europe , (Mon Hesse), 104. 
L’Anerdy, his decrees against the 
liberty of the Press in Franco, 

f 



La Bruy ere, 30. 
La Fontaine, 39. 


Jeejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, leader 
of the Parsee community, 126; 
aim of recognising him as 
such, 127; his modest and retiring 
disposition, 128 ; his claims to 
the leadership of the community, 
120; mentioned, 170, 460, 461. 

John, St., 62. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 190; his dctlui- 
tion of favourite, 290. 

Journal of the East India Associa¬ 
tion, 206, 220. 

Jowott, Professor, 208, 

Jubbar, Moulvie Abdul, 509, 602. 

Jugmoliundas, Mr. Goculdas, his 
exposure of the Assessment 
Department, 241. 

Justin, 38. 


Lamb, Charles, 150, 304, 737. 

Land Revenue Bill (the), hrst 
letter to The Times of India , 688 
-693 ; letter in The Mctpehestei 
Guard ian, 688-689; aim of the 
Bill, 600 ; absolute landlords of 
the soil, 600-691: short-term 
tenancy, 691-602; restrictions 
on the power of alienation and 
the permanent character of the 

holding, 692-693. 

Land Revenue Bill (the), second 
letter to The Times of India , 601 
-.704; misconception of the Bill 

604- 695 ; forfeited survey lands 

605- 608; permanence of the ryots 
rights, 608-702 ; eviction for non 
payment of assessment, 702-703 

Lanelj|l.Ievenue]i,Bi 11 (the), thir< 
letter to The Times of India , 70 
—712; bearing of Sec. 56 or 
Secs. 68 and 78, 705-707; new 
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powers of the Government, 707 
-709 ; leases wi t h regard t o su r- 
vey lands, 700-711; restrictive 
tenure, 711-712 ; 

Lansdowue, Marquis of, 300, 380. 

Latham, Mr., his appreciation of 
Sir Richard Temple, 147, 548. 

Laud, Archbishop, 701. 

Law, the ITon’ble Edward, ,03. 


1 

1 


Lawrence, Lord, his policy, 408. 

Leadership of the Parsees (the), 
speech on, 126 129 ; public 

recogn i tion of Si r J. Jeejeebhai 
as the leader of the Parsee com¬ 
munity, 120; feeling of the com¬ 
munity on the subject, ib.; real 
object of the movement, ib.; 
George Eliot quoted, 127 ; mis¬ 
apprehension of the word 
‘leader,’ ib.; aim of recognising 
Sir J. Jeejeebhai as representa¬ 
tive of the community, ib.; quali¬ 
fications required for leadership, 
ib .; necessity for the public 
recognition of a leader, ib.; 
functions of the panehayets 
in older times, 128 ; claims of the 
Jamsetjee family to the foremost 
position in the community, ib ; 
sole aim and end of the promo¬ 
ters of the movement, 129. 


Lee-Warner, Sir William, h i s 
lecture on Criticism, 270; on po¬ 
litical controversies in the Pre¬ 
sidency, 822-828; inconsistencies 
in his address, 327-328; appeals 
to English History, 328 ; lessons 
of English History against his 
theories, 829 ; his lesson from 
t he book of Nature, 330 ; men¬ 
tioned, 834, 338, 845, 800; his 
discourse, 337 ; on the history of 
education in Bombay, 348 ; intro¬ 
duced the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Bill, 394 ; on private enter¬ 
prise in education, 592-593 ; ideal 
of the British rule, 825* 


Left her, Dr., his Report on the 
sanitary condition of Bombay, 
85. 


Lejcuno, Mens, Belgian Minister 
of J ustice, 451. 


Leiv, the Hon’ble Mr., 007, 009, 
070, 071, 072, 074, 075, 670, 077, 
078, 084, 744, 745, 740, 747, 718, 
749, 768, 709, 770, 772, 773, 774, 
775, 770, 777. 


Les denars, 103. 

Let tern to Lord Granville , (Benth- 
am,) MO. 

Lett real Academic Francaise , (Eene- 
lon), 39. 

Little, the Hon’ble Mr*., 467, 814. 

Longfellow, IT. W., quoted, 820. 

Longuhnne, 773. 

Lord limy's Administration , (Sir 
W. Hunter), 822. 

Louis Nl, 105, 

Louis XII, 105. 

Lowe, Mr,, on the principle of 
competition with regard to the 
Civil Service of India, 58, 59; 
mentioned, 01. 


Lowell, James Russell, quoted, 
326. 


Lucian, 38. 

Luzzaii, 700, 771, 778. 

Lyall, Mr., 416. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 04. 

Lytton, Bui war, 170. 

Lytton, Lord, 142, 149, 191, 207, 
208, 209, 317, 818. 
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Macaulay, Lord, on the duty of 
educating the natives of India, 
I; his Minute on Education, 7; 
on the relative merits of the 
English and Sanskrit languages, 
8; blamed as a Philistine, ib .; on 
the capacity of the natives to 
learn the English language, 14 ; 
on the principle of competition 
with regard to the Civil Service 
of India, 60.65; on the admis¬ 

sion of the natives to the Civil 
Service, 77; his speech on tho 
Government of India, 98 ; on the 
introduction of reprasecAativo 
institutions in India, 99 ; ids 
speech on the Government of 
India Bill of 1833, 132, 210 ; on 


the policy to be adopted to¬ 
wards India, 135 ; on the results 


of censorship in his History of 
Revolution of 1688,137; oil the 
limit of age for Civil Service, 
208 ; recommendations of his 
Committee, 219 ; his Committee, 
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227 ; on absolutism as fin impos¬ 
sible creed in practical politics, 
201 ; mentioned, 05, 149, 1:54, 108, 
(89, 200, 000, 020. 

Mac Do mi ell, Sir Antony, on the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relict 
Bill, 095; iu charge of the Police 
Kill, 118; on the opposition of 
the Anglo-Indian Defence As¬ 
sociation to the Police Bill, 408, 
mentioned 404, 415, 427, 419, 
104, 709. 

M a clean, Mr., on the Indian Col¬ 
leges, 848 ; on the Band Revenue 
Bill, 088, 089, 090; mentioned, 
278. 

MacMillan, Principal, 798. 

Vlaepberson, Mr., Adoveato-Gene- 

' nil, 251,257, 885. 

Macphersou, Mr. 4. M., 482. 

Madge, W. C., 481. 

Madhava Row, Sir T., on Lord 
Ripon,187. 

Maecenas, 109. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on self-govern¬ 
ing townships, 101 ; on the 
Teutonic mark and the Indian 
village community, 102 ; on the 
intellectual quickness of the 
Indians, 107 ; on the Teutonic 
mark, 801; quoted, 100. 

Kalahari, M r. B. N., 188. 

Molcolm, Sir John, encouraged 
Vernacular Schools, 9. 

Mallet, Sir Bonis, on want of capi¬ 
tal on the soil, 005. 

Manchester Guardian (The), on 
the Baud Revenue Bill, 688-089. 

Ma ndlik, N. V., 480, 805. 

Mansfield, Lord, 04 ; on populari¬ 
ty, 274. 

Manu, 045, 081. 

Marred, Colonel, his Committee 
referred to, 98. 

Maxwell, Mr. Hamilton, 289, 542. 

Mayo, Lord, instituted the system 
of Provincial Contracts, 558, 
578, 018, 787, 700, 780, 787. 

Medical Relief in Bombay, letter 
to The, Times of Indin, 780 —788 ; 
Sir 4. Mouteath on the Provin¬ 
cial Government and the Hoiu- 


bay Municipal Corporation, 780; 
history of the decentralisation 
policy of Lord Mayo, 781-788. 

Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah, his life 
from Eminent Indians on Indian 
Politics , app. A, i ix; The 
Pioneer on his public career, 
app. B, x xii; a sketch of, from 
the Indian Congressmen, app. C, 
xiii xv; public entertainment 
to, from The Statesman, app. D, 
xvi xviii; dinner to, from The 
Statesman, app. E, xix xxii; 
proceedings of a public meeting 
for adopting art address to, app. 
K, x xi i i — X1 i V ; address to, by 
the Eighth Provincial Confer¬ 
ence, app. G, xlv—li; presenta¬ 
tion of an address to, app. H, 
lii 1 iv ; Anglo-Indian apprecia¬ 
tions, of, app. I, 1 v—1 vii; Mr. J. 
Macdonald’s appreciation ot, 
app. 4,-1 viii-lix ; municipal con¬ 
gratulations to, app. K, Ix-lxx ; 
the resolution, Ix-lxi ; his work, 
lxi-1 xii; his characteristics, Ixu 
lxiii; his unique services, 
lxiii-lxiv ; appreciation of the 
honour, Ixiv-ixv; statesman¬ 
like qualitTOs, lxv-lxvi; factory 
of public men, lxvi-lxvii; public 
spirited citizens, lxvii-lxviii; 
where lawyers are valuable, 
lx viii-lxix; Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhai’s appreciation of, app. L 
|x-xi lxxiv ; his election as Pre¬ 
sident of the Corporation, app. 
M, lxxv lxxix. 

Melvill, Sir M., on the position of 
the Deputy Commissioner, 248 ; 
mentioned, 028. 

Memorandum submitted to ■ the 
Universities Commission, 729 
785; Teaching University, 729 ; 
Senate, 729-782 ; Syndicate, 
782; Faculties and Boards of 
Studies, if).; Examinations, 788- 
784 ; Affiliation Rules, 791-795. 

Mendoca, Dr. 4. M., 52. 

Meri vale, the Rev. Charles, on the 
Roman Provincial Government, 
108 . 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, mentioned, 
02 ; on village communities, 100. 

Mill, James, on representative 
Government in India, 98 ; on the 
policy of the East India Com- 
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pany in regard to the old arts 
and industries of India, 750. 

Mil], John Stuart, on the adminis¬ 
trative powers Of popular bodies, 
111; on the Corporation of Lon ¬ 
don, 112, 256, 450; on external 
and internal checks on munici¬ 
pal bodies, 687. 

Miller, Dr. William, 708. 

Miller, Sir Alexander, on the Can¬ 
tonments Act Amendment Bill, 

.400; his speech on the 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights 
Bill, 414 -417. 

Milton, John, quoted on (he poli¬ 
tical libels of his time, 187. 

Minto, Earl, his Educational Min¬ 
ute of 1811, 4 . 

Mira beau, 89. 

Montague, 62. 

Monteath, the Hon’ble Mr., 614, 
625, 681, 654, 666 , 667, 680, 68 * 2 , 

684, 698, 695, 697, 698, 699, 701, 

702. 708, 708, 709, 710, 71J, 786, 

787, 759, 760, 778, 780, 787. 

Mont.fort, Simon de, 294. 

Moral(Plutarch), 89. 

Moriey, Mr. John, on the word 
‘Jingo,’ 571; on Liberalism, 818. 

Moses, the Hon’ble M r., 627, 628, 
629,681,759. 

Mowat, the Hon’ble Mr., 116, 170. 

Mudholkar, Mr., 808. 

Muir-Maekenzie, the Hou’ble Mr.. 
666 , 667, 677, 688 . 

Mu me Can tabrigie uses, 62. 

Muthuswami Iyer, Sir T., on the 

ll l j^°414°* 

N. 

Naoroji, Mr. Daclabhai, speech on 
his election as a. Member of 
Parliament, 316 821; success 
ol bis efforts, 316 ; Mr. Diushaw 
in the chair, ib .; Mr. Telang's 
elevation to the Bench, ib.; 
death of Mr. Diushaw Kanga, ib.; j 
Mr. Chandavarkar sent to Eng¬ 
land, ib .; Mr. Naoroji’s political 
creed, 318; his ambition roa- 
lised, 819 ; spectacle of a native 
of India entering Parliament. 


320; conclusion, 321; on the 
economic necessity of admitting 
natives into the Civil Service, 
261 ; one of the founders of the 
Hast Goftav , 277 ; true friend of 
India. 293; mentioned, 154, 197 
298, 308, 338, 356, 476, 480, 805, 
809. 

Natal Mercury (The), 520. 

National Review (The), on the 
Congress, 296. 

Natu, Mr., 370. 

Naylor, the Hon’ble Mr., *289, 250, 
252, 253, 255, 256, 257, 258, 888 ,’ 
<>L>, 688 , 708, 709, 710. 

Nepos, Cornelius, 38. 

Newman, Cardinal, 812. 

Nicholson, Mr., 769, 770, 771, 775 . 
Northbrook, Lord, on military ex¬ 
penditure in India, 301. "454 • 
mentioned 208, 302, 304. ’ 

Northeote, Lord, 745, 778. 

Nortbcote, Sir Stafford, 55, 138. 

Norton, Mr. Eardley, on the Public 
Service question, 261; on the 
limit of age for entering the 
308 11 Service, 262 ; mentioned, 

Nottingham, Lord, 567, 571. 

Nugent, the Hon’ble Mr., 376,4179 
881, 883, 384, 386, 166, 494 495 ’ 
356, 585, 588, 
o91, 612, 613, 614, 615, 619. 

O. 

Obbard, Mr*., Civil and Sessions 
Judge, 407. 

Ollivant, Sir Charles, 240, 245, 247 
En’ m ' too, 630, 631, 682, 5 
’ Gf, 669, 713, 711,715,716, 
720, 721,727, 728. 

Ommaney, Mr., and the Parsec 
Public Meeting, letter thereon 
to The Advocate of India , 268 
273; his attack on the Parsee 
community, *268,271 ; Sir Diushaw 
Petit’s letter to Lord Reav, 
269; services rendered by the 
exposures ol the corruption of 
Crawford, 270; feelings of the 
Anglo-Indian journalists, ih. ; 
Mi;. Lee-Warner’s lecture on 
Criticism, 270 ; corruption among 
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English officials, 271, gospel of 
selfishness preached by the Rost 
(lojtury 273 ; Mr. Ommaney men¬ 
tioned, 276. 

Oraisons Funebres , (Boss ue t), 39. 

Orations, (Demosthenes), 39. 

Oxenham, the Hon’ble Mr., 370. 


Pal, KMsto Das, 200. 

PalimiU Gazette (The), 207. 

Pause, Mr, 881, 669. 

Purokli, Mr., 060. 

Parmanand, Mr., N. M., 52. 

Parsons, Mr. W., 433. 

Pascal, 39. 

Patel, Mr. J. M., 197. 

Patch %. B. F., 272. 

Paul, Mr. Herbert, his Resolution 
on .Simultaneous Examinations, 
359,821. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 62. 

Pelham, 74. 

Pensees , (Pascal), 39. 

Perry, Sir Erskin, President of the 
Board of Education, 9; encour¬ 
aged education, 15-16 ; on Framji 
Co was j i, 204-205. 

Peterson, Dr., 250, 205, 730. 

Petit, Sir Dinshaw, his letter to 
Lord Reay, 208; mentioned, 272, 
317. 

Pilgrims Progress, (Bunvan), 155. 

Pin hey, M r. Justice, 609. 

Pioneer (The), on the election of 
Mr. Naoroji to Parliament, 320 ; 
on the Congress, 810. 

Plato, 39. 

Playfair, Mr., 390, 447, 453. 

Plutarch, 39. 

Police Bill (the), speech on, 404- 
409; its objectionable provisions, 
404; Minute of the lion. Mr. 
Justice Ghost? and Mr. Justice 
Bauerji quoted, 405 ; nature of 
the proposed legislation, 405- 
400 ; official opinion on the same, 
407; Sees. 7 and 8,408-109, Sec. 17 
of the Act, 409. 


I Police Bill (the), speech on, 418— 
j 410 ; amendment of the sec. 40, 

; 418—421; character of the 

| amended. Bill, 421-422; Sir 

Griffith Evans’ amendment, 423 ; 
real objections to the Bill, 424- 
125 ; fallacy and inconsistency 
of the plea for the Bill, 425— 
427; unwise and impolitic na¬ 
ture of the measure, 428-429; 
experience of the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, 129-430; letter from 
the Secretary of the European 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Asso¬ 
ciation to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, 480-431; 
letter from the Secretary to t he 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
to the Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of India, 432- 
438 ; See. 5 of the Bill, 484—486*; 
petition by the Indian Relief 
Society, 4*80-437; two amend¬ 
ments to the Bill, 439; conclu¬ 
sion, 440. 

Pritchard, Mr., .298. 

Pritchard, Sir Charles, 822. 

P r o b l e m ,s o / Greci ter ilritain, 
(Dilke), 312. 

Proposed Extension of Lord Ri- 
pon’s Viceroyalty (the), speech 
on, 150 157; two reasons for 

the same, 150; appreciation of 
his administration of India, 151 ; 
on the extension of his Vice- 
royalty, 152; Ids measure of 
local self-government, 152-154; 
his resemblance with the hero 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
155; t raits of political charac¬ 
ter common to him and John 
Bright, ih.; Tennyson quoted, 
156. 

Public Address at Bombay, reply 
to, 473 493; the late Governor 

on the Bombay Presidency Asso¬ 
ciation and the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha, 474 ; Anglo-Indian denun¬ 
ciations of educated men in the 
country, 475-176 ; Sir M. Bhow- 
nuggree, 176-479; value of 
higher education, 479-480 ; gene¬ 
ral principles of our action, 
480-482; reversal of the policy 
of 1858, 482-184 ; want of touch 
of Europeans with the native 
life and thought, 484-480; char¬ 
acter of the Indian admktistra- 






tion,486-488 ; educated natives in 
touch with the masses, 488-491; 
educated natives represent the 
masses, 491-493. 

Public Dinner at Bombay, speech* 
at, 460-465; the Indian nation, 
460-461 ; the Indian Councils Act 
and after, 461-462; Sir Charles 
Oil he on the administration -of 
the country, 462 ; Lord Randolph 
Churchill on the working of the 
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